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™THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH M 

THE DAWN OF THE NEW DAY 

HOW CHRISTIANITY CHANGED THE WORLD 


Ar(irvrrS or/^Mniscd on llu* 
ionndntions laid by ids adojjlivc lather, 
tlu* inii^iitKst polilical ixAvcr llial the woild 
had known. And in Ins days then* \yvn\ 
lortli a “dt'Ciec that all the world should 
he ta.xed." and so it hetell that the ( hild 
Jesus was hoi'n and laid in a nian,i^a'r in 
Metlili'lu-iii ol jiidaa. Iiu'arnate in the 
r>ahe Wtis the spiritual tona*. nni^htier 
than that ol Komc* itsell, which coiujiiered 
the wt'st. })eir tratini;' those peoples m 
whose hands lay the destinies ol man¬ 
kind from that tune lorth. ()1 hi.i 4 h lineai^e 
hut low estate, the Child yn'ew up “ in the 
lax'onr ol (iod .md man.” Only one stoiy 
ol Ills l)oyliood IS ]HeSer\'ed ; until 
suddenly, hein^ nearly thirty years old. 
lh‘ was hailed hy joim tlu‘ Ma))tist, the 
last prophet ol the Hebrews, as tlie Mi'ssiali, 
tlu* lore-ordained Sa\ iom ol the race. 

h'or thi\‘e N'ears He nio\’eil anuniL; men, 
re\’t*alini; the new doctrine ol salvation, 
ol the Km^uioinoi (iod realised throu,L;h the 
('hrist. 'I'o the learned (‘lasses ol the jeWs 
and to the priesthood the new doctrines 
were anathema, lor tlu'V hiushed asuK* tlu* 


formula* ol s('holastic pedantry and the 
authority ol tliose who claimed to he the 


ChristV 

Teaching Offends 
the Priests 


interjneters ol tlu* law ; it 
was easy to condt*mn them 
as monstrous hlaspluunu'S. 
To the ])opulace they weia* 


('onlused, by a material lit(*ralism. with 


dreams of a rt*stored Jewish monarchy. 


The personality of the Teacher inspired on 


the one side hitter animosity, on the othei 


intense deyotion. To the di*votee.s, the 
whole world seemt‘d to reel when the 


Saviour sent hy (Iod was crucified hy the 
order of the Roman jn'oeurator. Again, 


I H 


in a inomcnl all was changed : the rumour 
llcw among His iollowci's that tlu* crucified 
( hrist was ris(‘n Irom tlu* dt*ad. He had 
been seen h\' and had s[)oken with those 
who could not he mistakim : not two or 
tliret only, hut hundreds ('ould h(.*ar their 
trstmumy. As )o\ took the jilaca* ol 
mourning, tlu* misi’W.erprt'ted riddle of 
AO,’ Clnist’s teaching found a new, a 
to Movc*°*' tfomendous. a triumphant mean- 
Worlds ^hit(‘rial misconceptions 

weiA* ovcrwhehiu*d in a s])irilual 
illumination. Ihnth in tlu* (.'hrist Ixvame 
a n'ligion. monu'iitous, to mo\’(' worlds ; 
a religion rc'sting on a newly-disco\’c*r(*d 
]>ersonal relation hetwc'cn tlu* hi.‘lu*\‘(,r 
and the (iotl who made* him, whosi* name 
IS Love : awlul. mysterious, hut un¬ 
speakably hless('d. 

Tlu* religion ol ('hrist came into a world 
wlu*rt* there wus no religion, hut (‘ountless 
cults. Ri'hgion :is a vital moving force 
had no existence. Tlu* wise found their 
('onsolations ha tlu* troubles of lih* in 
philosophies which satisfied their intellec¬ 
tual cravings : \'ulgar intelligt*nces could 
]hck and choosi* among iimumerahh* 
sn|H*rstitions ; the state could deify itsell 
and imj)ost* upon the world the hu'mal 
recognition ol an authorised pantheon. 
In nom* ol these was there the renovating 
sp.iritual forci* which could do battle with 
an t*nervatiiig materialism, the more 
enervating because of its imconsciousness 
ol its own needs. The necessary idealism, 
though it might take perverted and dis¬ 
torted forms, was to find its source in the 
faith ot the crucified Cdirist. 

W'ithoiit entering upon the labyrinths 
of theological controversy, or oftering a 









harmsworth history of the world 

of Iho rare of■ Ahraluim, wliioli iiiadc n 
ju>ssil»le r<) ho oxrludod troni ♦■tornaJ 
salvation, it snrii orrors \V( ro rofi.t<>d, n 
was only to cloar away ohstaclcs to (h, 
RToption ol tli(‘ ahsolntoly now toa( hin^* 
^dvon by Him. 

“ Xo man comoth to tho Fatlior, hut 
by Mo.” 'riiat is tho claim which Hr 
assorts. Ho will not adduct‘ now ideas. 
Ho wishrs rather to placo nion in such 
a ])ositioii towards tlie God who is ot)joc- 
tivoly ])rt‘scnt that they may hold Him 
actually as a lather. That which every 
religious (Taving, however unconscious, 
strives for at bottom, and l>y whicli it ('an 
be com])letely satisfied, H(‘ wishes to 



THE CHILD JESUS IN THE HOUSE OF JOSEPH AND MARY AT BETHLEHEM 
P'rom the painting by Sir John Everett Millais, P.R. A. 


present on ('arth ? In (_)rder to settle this give, and this He says He can give, 

point rightly, we must not ovcalook the “ Come unto Me, all yi* that labour and art' 

fact that very miK'h of tliat which He heavy laden, and 1 will give you rest.” 

taught was intended to be. one may say, Does anyone set'k rest from tlie accusa- 

elementary instructi(jn, and was only tions of his conscience “ I am the way ” 

s])oken on account of the special needs of to this. Dot's anyone seek certainty ot 

His chance heart'rs. Thus many of His _ . belitd ? “I am the truth.” 

sayings are directed against a distortion Does anyone seek a real life, 

or disregard of such truths as were already Christ raised above all that is miser- 

to be found in the sacred writings of the able and transitory ? ‘‘I am 

Jews, against the Pharisaical transformation the life.” He thus intensifies the idea of 
of the law as the will of God into a number the ” kingdom of God,” which, according 

of separate ordinances, the outward ob- to the national hope of his people, the 

servance of which was effectual in gaining promised King, the Messiah, was to found, 

the approbation of God. He spoke again.st and declares Himself to be the Mediator 

I)ride in the mere outward membership of that King(fom oi God. 
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condensed substitutt* for the narratives 
ot the evangelists, there are aspects ot 
the ministry\iiul teaching ot jt‘sn> which 
cannot bt' passi'd ovei in a histoiUiil 
survey whidi includes ('hrislianity in its 
purview as a wmiddorc(‘. For three 
years [esus j>reached through 
thV land ot Jiukea that 
and His .. kingdom ot H(\iven was 
D.scpies „ devoted special 

instruction to those Jews who had 
resolved never to leave Him again. Thest' 
” twelve ” were some day to continue his 
work. \Miat new thing did He mttmd to 
teach ? W’hat did He mcxin by saying 
that with Him the kingdom ol God was 




THE FINDING OF THE SAVIOU^T IN THE TEMPLE 
From the painting by William Holman Hunt, by permission of the Corporation of Birmingham. 
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But to liavo (ioci as lather and tluis to 
stand in the kingdom of hi'aven is lor 
man a thing imj^ortant ivyond every¬ 
thing else. “ Wdial shall it ])r()lit a man 
if he gain the whoh' world and lose his 
own son! ? ” ('ompared with this relation 
to God, the relation to the nearest human 
being must takt' a secondary j>lace. 
“ He that loveth father or motfier,” son 
or daughter. “ more than Me is not 
worthy ol Me.” not worthy ol that which 
I alone can giv(‘. And wlioever has tound 
this highest thing, nmst completely changi‘ 
his valuation ol c*ver\’thing else'. He would 
iath(‘r cut his hand off, j)luck out his eye 
than give up that possession ; he is ready 
” to lose his lit(‘ lor M\' sake.” in order 
not to lose Me. through whom h(' has it. 

But it is man as man who shall stand 
in this kingdom ot (iod : “ God so lovc'd 
the world that He gavt‘ His only begotten 
Son, that whosoever should believe* on 
Him should not pi'rish, but have* evc'i- 
lasting lile ! ” The distinction b('twe<‘n 
[(‘W and heathen, then, loses its me;ining : 
” They shall come Irom the east and 
from the west, from the north aiul Innn 
_ , the south, and shall sit at m(*at 

Gift to kingdom ol (jod.” Thus 

Man possc'ss in common this 

” jiearl ot grc'at pru'c ” are by 
this most closely bound together : ” Om* 
fold und(M* om* shepherd.” So it cannot 
be immaterial to tliem that all mt'ii ha\(‘ 
not y(*t tound that whic'h biought peace 
to tlu'ir own souls. Tlu‘V shall " testil\’ ” 
of Jesus, let tlu'ir “ light shim* belore 
m(*n,” and “ make all nations disci})lis 
ol Jesus.” h'roni the* loye ol (lod proce(*ds 
natiiralh' the love ol mankind : ” The* 

s(‘cond is like* unto the hrst.” Finally, 
whot*ver hv(*s in ('ommunion with the* 
eternal (iod has thereby the })ledge ot 
etc'inal lik*. ” h^or (iod is not a (iod of 
the d(*ad, but ol the living.” And it 
the* actual state* of things in this world 
set*ms to contradict the claim which 
J(‘sus maintains, as wc*'!! as the high honour 
promised to His discijiles, yet the ” king¬ 
dom ot (iod will ” one day ” come in 
majesty.” Jesus will sejiarate the* ” god¬ 
less ” from the “just,” and the latter, 
clothed with a new bod\’, will ” inherit 
the kingdom prepared for them since the 
loLindation of the world.” 

From that community between (jod 
and man which Jesus desired to establish 
tht*re sj^rang, therefore, thoughts which 
at that time had already taken life in 
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the heathen world, the conceptions of the 
one (i(*d, ol humanity, of tlu* importance* 
ol the individual, ol the justiheation for 
tlu* dt*sire altc'i' hajipiness, ol tin* better 
world to ('onu‘, ol sin, and ol puriheation. 
Jesus did not announce these as men* 
ideas, but as realities, which jiartly exist, 
evt*n il they are not acknowledged, jiartly 
will exist, e\'(‘n il th(’\' art* not di*sir(*d : 



A GREAT ITALIAN’S PICTURE OF ,CH^IIST 

When the art of Venice was flourishing;, none excelled 
Giovanni Bellini in the tender grace and spiritual beauty 
of hi.s pictures of Christ, as in this fine conception. 

and as an actual lact. which ” b(*lief that 
is, the trustful surrender to Him, proves 
to be real : ” My teaching is from Him 
Who sent me. It anyone* will do His will, 
he will know if this teaching lx* from 
(jod.” ” Whoever believes on Me, he hath 
eternal lile.” Religion, consequ(‘ntly, is 
rai.sed above human choice and human,. 


CHRISTIANITY—THE DAWN OF THE NEW DAY 


ordinance. State religion is a denial of 
the true relif^ioii; and this is the iiK^anin;:^ 
of the saying, “ Render uiit(^ ('lesar the 
things which a’e C'iesar’s, and mitotiod the 
things that ari* (iod’s.” Religion is a 
matter of the conscience. It is tlu* imme¬ 
diate relation of the individual towards 
Ood; yet such a relation that its goal, 
the communion with (jod, is. in fad, only 



“THE LIGHT OF THE 'WORLD" 

Amoii^ mq^ern conceptions of Christ none is better known 
than Holman Hunt’s. It has been the subject of great 
controversy, and is given here purely as a work of art. 


reached through Jesus. Th(‘ assertion ol 
this claim by Him, who bore no signs 
of external rank, tended to rouse manv to 
sharp contradiction. As He saitl ol Him¬ 
self He was “ come to stir up iikmi against 
each other,” so He foretold to those who 
were n'ady to labour for Him that they 
would be hated and persecuted, because 
I J 


many had known neither Him nor His 
Father : but that no hostility would be 
abl(‘ to check the growth of the kingdom 
ol Heaven bi ought by Him. The small 
gram of seed was to becoiu'* a mighty 
1i('e. The little leavi*n was to jienetrate 
all, the whole world and all conditions ol 
things. 

'I'liose Jews who sunenden'd themsidves 
to his iiithience found in Him that 
which they hafl sought. “ Master. Thou 
h.ist th(^ words of denial life, and 
have believed and known that Thou art 
( hrist. the son of the lix’ing (hid.” But 
the nion* distnietly Jesus let it a])j)ear 
that He wished to be recijgnised as the 
Me>siah, and the larg»“r tlu' number of 
those who, I'dl of coulideuce, hailed Him 
with io\’. thi‘ liigher rose the hostility oi 
those in powiM' among the ])eople. This 
hostility reached its culminating j)oint 
when Jesiis on the first day of tlie week 
m which the Faster least btgau made a 
striking and solemn entry into the capital. 
He thought that H(‘ had ])reached long 
enough, and that by word and deed He 
had lully corrected that misunderstanding 
_ ol the claim raised by Him, as if 
into *' wished for earthly honour ; 

- , now He might bring matters 

to a decision. \\ ho(>ver was not 
with Him was against Him. M'hat must 
be. was i.ow to hapoeii. 'blu* k'aders of 
the pt'ople lesolved on His destruction. 

H«* did not withdraw trom the gathering 
storm. He gave lliiusell into the hands of 
His eiuMUies. lioth b\’ sikaice and b\' 
spet'ch He brought on tlu' end. The 
Saiiheclrm pronounced .sentence of death 
on Him. iH'i ause He “ blas])h(‘med God 
bv tlu' profane dei'laration that He was 
“ ('bust, the Son of the living (iod.” The 
Roman procurator, Pontius Pilate, re- 
coguis(‘d that the accusation that Jesus 
had giviMi himself out as a king was based 
on a misinterpu'tation of His words. 
But at th(‘ laessiug persistence of the Jews 
he alknved at last the death sentence to 
be carried out, in order to be secure against 
the slanderous report at Rome that he had 
not siifhcientl\' guarded the sovereign 
rights of the em]xror. Jesus, hanging on 
the cross, ]>rayed fiod to forgive His 
murderers, and assured the criminal 
crucified at His side, wdio in consciousness 
of his debt of sin turned in trust to Christ, 
that he would enter into everlasting bliss. 
And when he. had overcome the deepest 
spiritual pang, the feeling of being forsaken 
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by God, He declared when dying that 
His work was “ done,” and eoininendt'd 
His s})irit into His k'nlher’s hands. 

in vain had Jesus tried to prepare His 
disciples for His death, and had repre¬ 
sented it as His free act and as ntM'essary 
for the ‘'reconciliation of many.” riu' 
hopes which they placed in flim wen* 
Death deeply tinged witli national 

e.xpectations tliat they had come 
Christ iiinkTstan 1 siieli ^taltMiuaits 

tignrativi'Iy. Hi^ d('ath I Inis juT 
[)le.\t'd tla'in m e\ery way. He had 
so eomj>l('tely idtaitilied tlu'ir religious 
i t'liel with Kis own })erson that this lu'ln l 
eoiild no longer exi'-t when Il(\ on wliom 
they trusied. was gi\rn uj* to death. ()ne 
Idling onl\ in.d.en'd tlunii. h'ar Umi K-.* 
th<- .sam, laie might he hrought on them 
hy their enemies. 

.'^ev-Ml wteks KlU'r. wlieli lh<' |*Wis|i 
lea^l <»i I\'ntreu',t is heing eeli'hiated. W(' 
set them eomph ii'ly trans^ 'rmed. .\ot a 
(aim iiat'o ol human (ear, nothing ot douI»l 
or mntrtamty. I'lii' In-liet whuh jesid’ 
death had destioyi'd li\es ag<nn m them 
with ,1 certain imn - eoin-icl ion until now 
unknown, and with an ahiawf al,iinmig 
’*e< kle-,^nt‘Nv. that Inid- V vpitsNion ni tli«' 
I'old ('Oill(’ss](m (»t then l<uili. In iliat 
same Jenisaiv in which had '-hout< d loiiiid 
Jesus. “ Aw.i;\ witli Him. ciu«'ih Him!" 
t ll'‘\ Wel( li'.w ahlepuhln 1 \' topl'o.ieh heloK 
llKMis.imls Iesus ol Na/aieth thr Man 
ol (iod.yui liavewith wk ked li.iieK nailed 
to tlh Cross and slam. Him liath (lod 
raise(l u}>. ()t tills \\(‘ all are witnesses. 

So now lei the whole ].eop)« o) l-lail 
know ('ertainly that (lod hath made this 
Jesus l.ord and .Messudi.” 

d'lie possibility ot doubt in Chiist’s 
resurrection is so eiitiiely <’\a hided limn 
their thoughts th.it (Weii belore the 
Sanhedrin, and atlei they had been loieed 
to suller inijirisomiient and scouigmg 
lor this declaration, they untlinclungl\’ 
hold last to their beliei, “ We < annot i»ut 
o speak wdiat we have heard and 

. seen. 1 111' tour (lospels and 

Ascension Al>ostk- I’iiiit (l ( (.riiitli- 

lans. 15) suggi‘st to us wliat 
effected this tremendous revulsion in the 
feelings of the disciples wdiim tliey tell us 
that Jesus during th(' first weeks alter 
Eastertide apjieared constantly, soiik'- 
times to his discijiles singly, sometimes to 
many togi^ther, and, as it were, torciaj 
them, who exjiecti'd anything rattier than 
His resurrection, to tlie beliei that He had 
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not renuiineil in the grave, and demon¬ 
strated to them the nei'essity ol His dt'ath 
and of ffis n‘surre< ti(»n, assuring them al 
the same time that iwen 111 thi' iiiinu' ]{v 
would “ he with them even unto th(‘ (md 
ol the W'orld.” This eoiu'ii Imn debMiniiH's 
heiieeforth their whole hh'. 

H\- preaching to the pe(»pK‘ they a* hnwi'd 
important results. In u slioii' lime the 
mimbei ol those men only who K‘t them¬ 
selves be “ baptised m Christ loi the 
I’l'inission ol sin^ re.K hed souie ‘-^,000. 
rile tei'hng ol the p Kple w.is m) i.i \ < >m ,1 bk' 
to tills new relig!"Us <(mmmmty that t he 
Sanluslrm did not \( t vi-mnte to de nioo' 
than to threati 11 am! -■< imige stiuie (»t the 

pieachels. Men .igir^ii xMlh tiu' (iUlllsvi 
id the mm h-iespei h d I« a- hei, (laniaii. 1 
to w.iil (piifth- loi Ilttlhe! d( \'<-l(>pinen!s. 

What a pH Mile i- pic^rnt'd b\ 
first ( In isiiaii ci»nin;iifi'i \ w h u 
nie!iib(‘i how 11 Nils had e\a!t. d 1 li< \ 
ol behel m I bin. ll!' eaite'-t, 1 .|\ ,111 

shak'-n < ei i.iini\ <>1 m ligieii , ti imi j 
l he•^•‘ ( hi Ml lalM. X' 't iiei tie !|,e dt 
M'adll 11' >1H »1 t hos; \\ im II >! 1 i dm a Mon .1 m 1 
position !)i lit, migl.i 
i»een till' lli^t t(; l.aio tin 
Mull) was .d »le In male 1 !iein 

w.t\ ei no; ( (Hi!.; I 111 1 III .mM, 


'IlM 
re 
,dm 
mi 
llled 
< 011- 


Unsh&kcn 
Failh of (he 
CKribtian.s 


and the pum>!ii,i' nt-- aiimai.i. ing st il! 
!ie.l\ lel pi n.lltle' . OP tile pa! t '1 1 he ^,111 
lic( ll in 1 e< Im i I hem t'\, n t ' siii, r 1 lai d 

tlHMlgli II was loi ll'Mll to M -I'.t t!ie (|ls- 
tm«'l (oinmand o) t!i. li ad- i ■> o) then 
n.ition. \( | Mit y < oiild .hms jm! the 
(|mstion to them- " Imlge xonis-Kcs it 
It be Mglit biloie ( lod that we healkeii 
unto \oii mole I hail mito (iixj ! 

b'oi them M-lignm h.id biMomi ,i din it 
lllte'. ( Oiirse ol the im il\idll.ll W ll h t iod. ml (• 
whuh no other man might mtimli . I'ii. x 
no longei 1 eeogiiised a religion (>) sfati or 
nation. In^l •pendent person.il behet took 
tile pl.i( '• ol stale l)eliel ; but the b;isM 
ot llieii leligions (oiM'iction is the I'on- 
scioiisness ol that which lliey po^^sess ni 
laith. the certainly that they ha\e le- 
ceived " lorgiveness of sms .and*'!he gift 
ol the Holy Cihost ” ; .and. tliercdong also 
that oni* day they should be refri'shiMl liy 
the X'ision ol the l.aia' ot (iod. 'I'liey f(*el 
Ihemselvi's so happy in this jiossession 
that “ joy” is mentioned as the keynmi* 
ol (heir spirit, which, on the oni' side, 
expn'sses itsell in a ('ontinnally new 
“lauding and praising ol (iod”; on the 
other si(k‘, makes it iinjiossilile for tliem 
to conceal the great gift they have 
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acquired. And in tlieir joy at that which Iheir cin'le. Jews by ])irlh, they still feel 

they all ))0ssess in ( orninon they f(*el themselv(‘s m(‘rnb(Ms of their nation. They 

themselves as “ one lu^art and one soul,” continue to liv'e according to the lorrns ot 

and that so sincerely that no one of them their ancestral law, take j)art still, as 

regards his ni;il(‘rial possessions as his owji. before, in the rt'ligious meetings in the 

Not, indexed, that thost* who ent(!r into 'remj>le and in tlui synagogues. W’e notice 

their community are re(juired or ex]>ected no trace here of that overstrained piety 

to reiiounct' personal jiossessions, but the which is intended to conceal from the 



THE DESCENT FROM THE CROSS 
From tl«* painting by Rubens. 


briUbeiiy lox’t' which aniinaU‘s all makis man’s own consciousiu'ss the v.ant ol a 
them dt'vole then gooils lor otliers also real fund ol piety m tlu‘ soul. There is. 

so lai as lhei\' was need,” in ordei that indeiHl, joylul enthusiasm but no rt-ligious 

” no iinm might w<mt.” extravagance or lanalicism. Tht'y tan 

Anti y(‘t this intiinat<‘ union and cltise not rt‘lrain Irtini boldlv ctmlt'ssing their 

t't)-operation ol lib-c.n ly ( hi islians .nnong belit‘1, but as \'et the\' are tar rtunoved 
themselves did not leatl them tt) erect trom the enthusiastic desirt* ot conquering 

barriers against those who stootl outsitle the worltl. 
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ENTRY OK CHRIST INTO JERUSALEM 



THE APOSTOLIC ERA 

THE TEACHING OF THE DISCIPLES 

AND THE LIFE AND WORK OF THE APOSTLE PAUL 


.'i('rrptan((‘ of ('liiisi iaiiity as an 
^ cvan.t^ol l(»r Jews alont' ol ( linsl as 
tin* Mcssiaii. Ilif Kcdconior nj Iln^ “ ( lioscn 
l*t‘o])lo ” acroHliiiL; to llir tlrsli - would 
have Ifll the world iindisl urlx-d. 'the 
(lospci of ( IinsI, tin* Kedceiner of man¬ 
kind, paadiially assunu'd llic siipreiiK* 
j)osilioii as an inl]niTi((‘ niodilvinr; f\(;ry 
j)oliti('al and so('ial (oiKcpfion in the 


(h\(‘!oj)ni(‘nl 
It is HI thi^ lir 


Paul the 
First Great 
Preacher 


(»i I'hiropean civilisation, 
ii^ht. and not as a th«‘oIo_i;\-, 
to I) cat ol it in thc^<‘ paj^cs. 


The iiieril, how^‘\ el. ol h,i\ ini: definitely 
ronc»*i\ed aiul piea 'h<'d ( hiTslianitv as a 
uorld-relij^ion lu lon.es piiniarih’ to Saul, 
ol I'aisiiv ill t ili< la ; oihei\\iM\ st. Paul 
the apostil'. He h<nl hern introdnci-d to a 
jiioloiiiid s 1 n<I\ ol till' Jewish law hy the 
renowned iali!)i. (lainaliel. and hid .!;i\en 
hiinseil lip to it with the fullest enthusiasm. 
.\e\'erlheless. he was not withoul some 
finctuie of (iieek culture. A man I'asl in 
Pa I the mould, with nothing talse, 

r uothuiL; incomplete m him. he 
first Ureat kllidh'd hv th it which 

*^*’"*‘"^*" he ha<l learnt of' jesi.s and 
Mis followers into Hamm,14 /eal lor tlie 
mainfenaiKe of I he sacred aiiiestral law' 
as the onl\' path I0 salwilion. 

Stephen’s death .ind the lli.i;!!! of the 
( hnstians Imm Jerusalem did not content 
him. .Armed with letters ol mlroducti m 
Iroin the Sanliediiii. he started for Da- 
inasmis, 111 ordi-i to track out th* ( hris- 
iiaiiswho had eseajx'd thilher and to lead 
them, letleied, to Jerusalem. Put the 
( hnstians m Damasinis learnt the incred¬ 
ible iK^ws that he had caused himself to 
be D'ctMved into their community throui^li 
baptism in tlu' name ol Christ. \\'hat had 
so coinpli lei\’ traiislormed him on the way 
he olfeii told m the w'ords: ”'J'he Lord 
Jesus appeared to iiu'.” I'his marvellous 
(‘\perience had loie,ed and stamped his 
new religious conceptions. He was then 
con\'inced that He whom h*‘ liad hattal 
and opposed bitlerh' was n.u reje ted of 


fiod, but was exalted to eternal /.(lory. 
In what blindness had lie then lived, 
what a burden of sin W'as on him ! Not- 
wilhs(andin,!4 his jierfei't observanee of 
the law, nothin/4 (‘Ise hut ('ondenmation 
would have h/4hl(‘d on him. He u'as (Tilled 
^ iiaek from his jiatli of (;rror ami 
sa\'(Ml, ov\'in!4 to Him whom lie 
to Paul ])ersi‘{Mi 1 ed. |('sus nuH 

him, ji*)l with av(‘n/4ing wrath, 
hilt w'ith nu'rey. From that time h(* 
pi ais('d lh(* ma j«'sty of Jt'sns as thi* Saviour. 
11 ms I he docfi im's of sin and of grac'e 
be('ome the eardmal points lat his jn'eaehing. 
.And a' all men a’(‘ sinm'rs. the grata' ol 
(io(l in Christ extends ovi'i' all mankind, 
ov('r the (leiitiles as much as o\T*r the 
Jews. 

Paul dev()t(‘d siw'eral years to gatlu'i'ing 
and assimilating th<' elements n| his new 
religions eonvietion. b'or it is nc'ee.s.sary 
lor him to })iit before himst'll in all its 
loguTii <a)nse(|U('nees tint whii'h has be- 
eome eertam to him directly by faith, in 
order that he may recognise it as “ divint' 
wisdom.’’ 'Fhen hi'gms hn in('om[iarably 
great a('ti\iiy. in the exti'iision of tlie 
belief in whii'h lie lias lound salvation. 
With unspeakable toil he la\'s in ten years 
the loundations ol the Church in Asia 
Minor, Nhu e Ionia, and (ireec('. He 
sei'ks to stri'iigthen hy epistles the com- 
mnmlies loumk'd by liim and to shield 
tli(‘m from errors. On his s(*('ond mis¬ 
sionary joinTK'y, whicli leads him over Asia 
Minor, through .Macedonia, into (ii'et'ee, 
h(' sends from ('orintii his tw’o ej)isll(‘S 
„ . , to the community recentIv 

to the ustahlislied in 'riiessaloiiKTr; 

ThesLloBi.ns jounioy he 

makes a longin' stay in cosmo- 
jiolitan I’lphesiis. and from there writes to 
till' Christians assemhli'd in (ialatia and 
his First epistle to ('orinth; writing a 
second also when, on his way to ('orinth, 
li(‘ has rcai'hed .Macedonia. From (heeee 
his glani'e is directI'd further towards the 
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west. At Rome a Christian conimimity 
has already arisen, vv(? do not know in 
what way. In the hope ol prt'aehiii!^ his 
gospel of salvation at Rome, in tho‘ rent re 
of the “ world,” he addresses an i‘}>istle to 
the Christians, in ord(‘r to prepare tluan 
lor his arrival. He is U) go there, hut in 
tetters. In Jeriisaloii) he is reeognised 
by Jews from Asia Minor. Tlit'V rouse the 
mass of the jieojile by tlear ery that 

‘ ' ■ >r*. , 


Philemon, the Colossians, Phili])j)ians, 
and P-jiliesians. Rt'ceiitly tliere has been 
a tendeney to accept tlie view that he once 
more o])taim'd liis freedom and was able 
to carry ont his wish to Ix.'ar testimony 
to Clirist as tar as the Atlantic and .Sjiain. 
II this js n'alJy tin* ('ase, th(' journeys 
ol which llu^ two t*])islles to i'lmothy and 
to lilns speak woiikl ha\'(^ to be assigned 
to that dati'. It may be ('onsidered as 
^ fairly wi'll established 
that by tlu' orders ol 
X(‘ro at Rome his iio])l(' 



The great merit of first preaching Chri.stianity as a splendidly conceived world- 
religion belongs to Paul, wlio, from being a persecutoi of the Chri.stians, became 
the most ardent apostle of the new faith, for which he was eventually martyred. 


head It'll beneath tlu? 
sw'ord of tilt' (‘xi'ciitioner. 

Tlu' harilt'sl struggle of 
Ills lih' was ('onet'rued 
with si'tting (diristianit\ 
Irt'o Irom the It'adiiig 
strings ol Judaism. How 
eould ('hristians w'ho won* 
Jews by birth imnu'- 
diatt'ly assent to his de¬ 
mand. so eloaiiy and em- 
phali-ally assc'iled, that 
in tlu* ])resence ol Chris¬ 
tianity tlu w’all betwi'cn 
Jew and (ientile must be 
destroyed ? Foi tlu'm it 
w.ts a natural tiling that 
evt'n altt'i* tlu'ir bajitisin 
they .should eontiniu' to 
obst'iwt' tlu' law of tlu'ir 
lalliers. But that law 
l)i'(.'s<'nlH'd the strit'lt'st 
sepa.ration from all (ieii- 
lilfs. It was only a ju'e- 
liminary and msiiftiiu'nt 
eoneession W’lu'n Paul - 
at the so-called apostolie 
eouneil at Jerusalc'in - 
succt'c'dcd in indiu'ing tlu* 
h*adeis and the* majorii\ 
of the eommuuity there* 
to admit that the (ientile 
( hristians were not bound 
to the obst'rvama? ot the* 
jc'W'ish law' All (.'hristians 
were? not ” one fold under 


” this is the fellow' W'ho instniets nu'n 
evcrywdiere against the law* and the* 
Temple.” The Roman tribune sav(*s liini 
from the tanatieism ot the mob by arn‘st- 
ing him and sending him to Oesarea. 
Ke])t a priseaner wathont reasem, he avails 
himself of the right of a Roman citizen 
to appeal to Ca*sar, and he is taken to 
Rome. From that perioi of his mild 
imprisonment are dated his epistles to 


one slu‘|)herfl ” until the Je-w'isli (.'hristians 
a'so abandoiu*d their law. 

'J'his was a j)rinei[)]e‘ so bold that (‘V'en the 
i‘nergy of a Paul vould c'stablish it only m 
the* eoinmuiiities which he himsell had 
leuinde'd, and there* only after the greatest 
w'averings and the* most bitter struggles. 
For the Jew'ish ( hristians oiux* more tried 
to persuade the (rentilo Cliristians that 
wathont .eircumcision and the ol>se*rvance 
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of the Mosaic law they could not be sav^d. 
These disputes caused Paul to cast his 
Gospel ” into a form which excluded 
every distinctively Jewish feature. In 
contrast to those who, throui^h observance 
of the Jewish law, thou^^ht to please God, 
he defended with all his enerf^^y 


The Gospel 
According 
to St. Paul 


the [U’oposilion that no obser¬ 
vance ol tht‘ law in itsell—in 


outward act of man 
at all—had any ^’ahlt‘ in God’.s sij^ht ; that 
helort' (iod tin* attitude of (iiildren, 

( hildlike trust, and “ laith.” wtMi' far mon^ 
nt‘('t‘ssarv, and that trom this relation ol 
man to (iod tnie morality lollowed 
necessarily : “ Ify laitli. witliout works 

of the law. W(' are rii^hteous,” 

The st‘})aration Irom Judaism, which 
Paul had demanded, - 

was f;reatly h<‘l]u‘d 
bv two events. JIk* 

(diristians ot Jeru¬ 
salem could not but 
see that even the 
strif'le : obedieiK'e to 
1 he \'d\y on their side 
('ould not cure their 
('ountrymeii ol tlu'ir 
hatred ol ( hrist. 
rile head ol tlu' (om- ! 
mimity. James, the 
brotluM* ot Iesus, bore* 
the surname ol the 

Just,” lu'cause his 
strictni'ss in obsc'i’v- 
l^,^ the lau’ r.nd his 
as('elieism weie uni¬ 
versally adiniic'd. 

The ej)lsl'e 111 the 
X t'w lest ami’ll t 
whicli Ix’ais his name I 

e. lull ot e\horlations 
, 1 , , 1 From tht* paint 

of obedience' towards 

th(’ law , and yid his countrymen 
hurled him down from tlie ])inna<'le ol 
the Temple because he had j)raised Jesus. 

ilow could the (diristiaiis any lon;.;er hold 
last to the hojx* that the Jewish people 
as a whole would still beliew in Jesus ! 
How much more '‘asy tor them was the 
separation, now that the terrible strui^^lc 
of their nation ai^ainst the Komans 
blazed up ! Should th(*y take up arms lor 
the national freedom, in ordei tt) be |>er- 
'^ec'uted in return by their own people ? 
The (dnistian community abandoned the 
(iiy when it was threatened with coin- 
plete investment by the Romans. If— 
is conji’ctiired—some t'hristians re- 
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SAINT MATTHEW 
From tht* painting by Rubens. 


mained behind to share the fortunes of 
their nation, tliey were the elements which 
had ever liindered an amalp,amation with 
the Gtmtile Christians. The burnirij" ot 
Jerusalem and its Temple must have 
given the death-blow to national restric¬ 
tion on ('hristianity. 

This c‘atastro})he drove the apostles 
at the same time from the centre of theii 
present activity into far distant lands. 
One, Andrew, is saifl to have turned 
towarfls till’ norlh-(‘asl and to hav(‘ sjiread 
th(‘ (.'hristian faith in Scythia, noith-easi 
of tile Black Sea, and tlu* ('asjiian. A 
second, Thomas, selecti’d, as it is said, 
the countries betwi’eii the Euphrates and 
th(‘ Indus lor his sphere ol work ; at 
the pn’seiit da\' a Christian soi'iety in 

- India call tliem^elv' s 

” ('hristians ot St. 
Thomas ”'after him. 
We are likewise told 
ol a thiid, Bartholo¬ 
mew, wlio jireacdu’il 
in India. Others 
turned their steps to 
the int'M'ior ol Asia 
Minor or to .North 
.Mrica. The ('hris- 
tian community in 
Alexandria traced it’- 
loundation to fohn 
Mark, 1 he ('ompanion 
ol Paul and Petei. 
and the writer ol 
the sei'ond (rospiT 
Peter seems to ha\<’ 
laboured m Syria 
and Asia Minor (we 
have an epistle trom 
him to the ('hnst iaiis 

- ot Asm Mnioi) and 

, by Rubens. finally t<) huxv Ii.nunl 

lis stei)s to Rome, when* In' suflered 


his steps to Rome, when* In' suflered 
martyrdom. 

Only one ligun* rises in sharj) rebel 
out of the mists ol tradition, that of th(‘ 
aj)ostle John. After the imprisonment ol 
Paul the <'omnmniti('s founded by him 
j Minor were lef.t dtsso- 

I John mitered on Paul’s 

c ospe labouring in widt' circles 

Irom Ephesus. The spirit 
which animated him is characleri.sed by 
the tradition that when lironght in extremi' 
old age. into the ('hristian as.sembly, 
h<* contented hirn.self with tlu* admoni¬ 
tion, ” Little children, Iovt* one another ! 
Yet this love oi his was anvttiing but 




ROME 
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was noi lu'f’aust* th(\v hoped, at any rate 
in the early days, to win their whole 
nation to tlu'ir laith. in which case an 
indejX'iult'nt, j)erniaiu*nt organisation 
st‘ein(‘d unnecessary, 
or because they 


(d'Ceiriinate, as latei’ tradition represented 
it. On the eontrary, h(‘ was sure that 
lervent low among the Christians was 
possibli' only so long as the truth was 
not distorted among 
them. Once—-so the 

story runs.as he 

eiitert'd a bath he 
learnt that llu' lalse 
teacher Cerinthus 
was thcMV. “ Away 
Irom luae,” he <a’i('d 
to his companions, 

“ that the bath may 
not tall in on us, 

(' ainl lius, the 
loe oi truth, is I heiis” 

The leeling ot bitter 
indignation at tlu' 

“ spirit id lying,” 
which was then 
creet)ing into ('hris- 
tian connnunitii's, 
speaks in hi-. (‘])istles. 
llis (rospel also lol- 
lows the hm* ot con- 
luting misstatements 
and j)ro\’ing that 
“ I e.s n s Is till* 
tdirist,” who is come 
into the world, and 
1 hat through taith in 
His name we haw 
lite.” 'Idle Apo('al\])se, 
w'liich he is said to 
haw wa it ten w hile an 
<‘\'ile on the I'.land ot 
Ikitmos in the /TT’ean 
Sea. x'igoronsly attai ks 
all indilTeience to lalse 
doctriiKs. 'Idius, (jnite 
at tile closi' ot the 
ajioslolic (“la W’e meet 
tiiose tendriKMes lo- 
WMids the distortion 
id original (diristiamty 
wdiicli w'ere di-stined 
m the ensuing period 
lo i(M)])ardisr its i^x- 
istiaice. 

Wdiat w’as the con¬ 
stitution o t t h (* 
original connnnnity 
We find, on the one 
hand, no eagerness tor 
organisation ; on the 
other hand, tiindamental awrsion to it. 
C)ueslions ot organisation wa-re (dearly tar 
it'iuovtal horn tlease Christians. This 
2852 



THE APCi-iTLE PAUL 
Fioui till* painting by Rubens 



SAINT MARK 

From the paintint; by Fra Bartolomro. 


ex])ected the imme- 
diat(‘ end of the 
world, and tlius 

thought it unnetT's- 
sary to .securer the 
piM'malienee ot their 
society by the* intro¬ 
duction ot h'gal 

forms ; but childly 
lieiauisi' the tulne.s^ 
ol lilt* and a strong 
social s])irit hlled 
t hem all, and bei'aiise 
they knew that theii 
continued existence 
W'as guaranteed by 
their Lord, wdio, 

though inx'isible. wais 
i‘\'er near. Natuiallv 
the a])ostles look a 
leading j)o*>'ition. but 
this “ ottice ” was 
regardi'd a*, a “ st'i - 
vice.” And wdien 

more rigliN, or, jiro- 
peily 'peaking, more 
o])})ortnnities lor ren¬ 
dering sfiA ice, w'cre 
gi\en them than they 
could exi'i’idse iisetully, 
they causi'il certain 
men lo be ( hosen out 
ol the community, 
who relii'N'ed them ol 
the care ol the pool • 
the ” Seven,” as they 
were hist ealled m 
coiitradistini'tion to the 
I‘w’(*l\'e ” apostle.s, 
till' ” Jrld(*rs ” (pres¬ 
byters). as they .seem 
to ha\'e been desig¬ 
nated lat(*r. when their 
numbi'r be came 
gri‘ater with the grow¬ 
ing community. But 
it did not occur to 
t h (* a pos 11 i*s t o 
reserve to them.selves 
the sii})erint e nilenee 
over this society, as it its ])owers 
emanated Iroin their supreme authority, 
ikjt did the ('ommnnity claim a right 
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of electing its officers, noi do we even 
notice anywhere uny aversion troin the 
creation c»f a nevv oflice. N\ w (ondltJon■^ 
and apparent lu^eds <‘au.sed nrw others 
to be lorined, and no extravagant teeling, 
which would wish to leave* ('ve iyihing to 
treedoin and to the nn])nls(> (d the "•]>irit, 
opposed this better airang'-nK'nt. I»ul 
when the aj)o.stKs had no longei any j)ei- 
inaiKMit a!)odt‘ in jenisaiein, we see an¬ 
other man at the head ol the eoimnunit\-: 
the i)rother oi lesiis. alreaeK' mentioned, 
[aines. Vet we cannot a-teitain how 
tar his authorit\’ wa'> limitt d. ■ (‘\idenily 
it was not ('losel\- limited, being a sci vite 
ol lo\-e shown to the coinmiinity. Alter 
his death it i'N another kin^'in in ol p"!!*', 
Simeon bv name', who stainb^ ravine at 
th(‘ir head. rogetliei with the (‘i:e 


inteiiflc^d s(*nse of the woid by which the 
importance ol the ( Iik;! othc(* was <‘\])fessed 
“ i'|Hsco])iis.” As the ( hiistiaiis ('alle.d 
|(‘sus “ tlu‘ siK'pherd and bishop ol tlu'ir 
souls,” so also they called tin* men who. 
like Him, cared lor the dock. 'The meaning 
to be tonveyed was not that ot 
ov(*r.se(*rs. but ol guardians. 
” .\ot as those who Mile the 
p<*oj)le ” were they ( alh'd shej)- 
heids, but because they It'd the flock, pro- 
videtl it with nourishne nt, and guarded it 
lioin wolves. Wt* somi come acioss still 
.mother oflK e. that t)l tla* “servants,” 
deaeons. They perionned special com¬ 
missions Ol ser\'i(‘es. which the bislio])-. 
poinlt'd out to t hem. 

dins, tin'll, was tin* t)rganisation--if we 
mas '-'peak ol it as sin h ot th*' st'paiate 


The 

Origin of 
Bishops 



SAINT MARK PREACHING AT ALEXANDRIA. WHERE HE FOUNDED A Ch’rISTIAN COMMUNITY 


A famous paintiiifj by Giovanni Bflliui, now in the Brera Gallery at Milan 


“ leader,” the elders seem to ha\-e atteialed 
to the ('xteriial altairs td the coumumilv. 

Idle develojinient w.is soiiu'what dit- 
lerent in the commuuitu's eomj)osed 
prineijially of (leiitiles. Here Paul insti¬ 
tuted elders. Not. howevt'r. at oiiee. as 
it such an office were neeessai y in itsidt : it 
wais only on tlie relmn journey from 
his first ‘ missionary tour that he deter- 
Paul niined to do so. ddie mvd lor 
InsHlule* •“'"'"'■slrativc i..xiy 

the Elders soon sliowai itst'll. It is 

not told ns whether he himself 
nominated these men or wlu'ther lie left 
the election of them to the comiminity. 
Such questions of jealousy and distrust 
still lay far irom those Christians. Ttiey 
recognised only duties in the service of the 
brethren, but no rights. This was the 


eommlmitie^ ; m the original ronmiunit\ 
.'I le.ider and with him a nnmbei- ot 
presb\ters entrii‘>b'd with ^epara(e lask^ . 
m tlu' (h'litile (hristum I'ommiinitic'^ j 
eollege ol ])n'>b\U i^. or “ bi'-liojis,” .it the 
liead. with tlu' (h'aeons to aid them. 

What, tlu'u. was the iH'kdion ot these 
dift'erent commiimlies to each other 
Did tlu'v stand inde])endently side by side*, 
or did tlu'v li'gnlly lorm a united whede 
N’c'iiher cme nor tlie othc'r. ddie separate 
communities neither .sought anxion.sly to 
j)resc‘rve tlit'ir absolute* inde})enden('e, nor 
did thc'y w ish to compel a united organisa¬ 
tion. They felt themsolvc'.^ to lu* a unity, 
and, therefore, tried to create* and to pre¬ 
serve tie's among thennse'lves, to smootli or 
abolish distinctions. As soon as com- 
nuinitios w’ere formed outside Jerusalem. 
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Ibc apo^th's ic'lt UkU tlioy had obligations 
towards lluMii. Two of them W('nt to 
Samaria, in ord(‘r to ininislor to tlio 
Christian^ tluMC. Barnabas was sent to 
Antiodi, in ord(M' to “ strongthon ” those 
who had Inn ii l)a])tist‘d into ('hristianity. 
In evt ry imaginable way Paul tri(‘d tocstali- 
lish the fact tliat all Christians formed a 

The Oneness H.'KHTl.'d 

f su r'v • e- lhi‘ one eommimity jrom 
^ .. ttu‘ other, sent salutations 

Community .ndivkhtals (.> imii- 

vidnals at a distaiiee. Ht' niad(‘ tlu' com* 
ninnitle.s e\( hang(' among tlunnselves the 
letteis iIh'v liad K'ceivc'd tiom him. One 
< ommnnity sent support to him wliile he 
la homed m anotlu'r. He organisc'd a 
iiind among the C'hristians conviati'd by 
him on behalt ot the distrirssc'd ( liristians 
ol Pah'^tiiK'. lC\’en in outward relations 
h(* tried to (‘stablish (‘(juality among all 
b('lie\'ei's, and based such arrangimients 
on the aignment that other communities 
obsc‘r\'('d them. lUil tln‘ violent dispute 
over tlu‘ nei'essity of observing the law 
(‘stablished tin* tact that all baf^tised in 
Jesus wi'ie one. The diih'rent attitudes 
with H'gard to this (juestion would destroy 
this unity. heiKi' tla* struggle^ to lind a 
rompromise. But there was not \et 
any ikmhI to repres(‘nt this unity ir. any 
systtMiiatic lorm. As long as apostles 
liv(‘d, they were the outward bond ol the 
Chureh. 

'I'he (ommon religious lile in this first 
period bore tlu' same ('hara<‘ter. Hen*, 
again, thfie was nothing ol legal pri‘('(‘j)t 
and hxt'd ordinance. d'he Christians ol 
lerusalem still took a zealous part in tin* 
religK/iis life ot tlieii nation. But withal 
tilt'll' was tlie need to emjiliasise and to 
])romote that which was common to thimi. 
and which ditlereiitiated them from tliose 
who did not believe in Jesus. They 
assembled in tlii' housi-s, in oialer “ to 
remain in the. teaching of the apostJc's,” 
to ])ray in common, to testily to the 


to ])ray in common, to testily to the 
( lose bonds of union Ix'tweeii 
themselves by partaking ol 

EucLrisf r 

l)rat(‘ the fyiicharist in remem¬ 
brance of Him. 

In tht‘ communities composed princi¬ 
pally of (ieiitik^s Iw^o sorts of religious 
scrvict^s wer(' soon distinguishable. The 
OIK* cbiss. intended only for the brethnm, 
comprised the agapt*, or love-feast, and 
th(i celebration of the I.ord’s vSiij^per; 
the other, to whicli those; also who had not 


yet receivanl baptism w'ore admit tt;d, 
s('rved lor tlu* preaching ol th(*ir faith. 
11 Paul was the iead(‘i ol the ass(*mbly, he 
naturally W'as the .sjieakc'r. 11 Ik* w^as not 
there, an extract from the Old 'restam(*nt 
m' from letters writtt*n b^ Ikuil w*as read, 
or some other person stepju'd foiAvard who 
lelt moved to sjieak. One spoke as 
“ jK'ophet ” on the* strength ol a n‘V(*lation ; 
another, as “ t(*ach(‘r,” explainc'd what the 
j)resent or former n'velation connoted ; 
a third “ (‘xhoi ti'd,’' while Ik* applied th(j 
word of (iod to indix idnals by name. 

Not only in comparison w ith the ajuistles, 
w1k 2 were e(jnij)ped with this tlnei'lold 
gilt, but also in eompaiison with tin* 
members ol the community to whom one 
ol thesi* gills was granti'd the elik*rs (or 
bishops) at lirsl wen* (jiiite subordinated 
ill the leligious seiwice. Ihit soon, in 
ci'i'tain placi's at least, wi'n* sei'ii the 
dangers of a jiroctuhire so exposed to 
caprice. I'lie ('xcitabh* (ireek spirit 

allowed religious (*nthusiasm to exjat'ss 
itst'll in lorms. which did not ti'iid towards 
tile “ edilic'ation ” ol the mc'cting, and 
vanity and .si'Il-i'omplacency could easily 
k‘ad to inlemj)eran('(* ol siu'i'ch. 'I'o iiK'et 
such a stat(‘ ol allairs in tlu* 
.. ('orinthian Clmi'ch, Paul had to 

cLd laydown the principle that all 

gilts a re bi'stowi'il lor the “('om- 
mon good,” and that all sjU'ceh, therelon*. 
which did not si'cm to e.dily those jni'st'iit. 
must be discontinued, riu're ajijxared, 
then, (juiti* soon, in the ('elebration ol the 
diviiK* S(*rvi('e a limitation on tlu* rightlul 
liberty ol the indi\’idnal. 

As the nnmbei ol the Christians in¬ 
creased and the i*\j)ectation ol the <ip- 
proaching end ot the world lessened, the 
religious zeal ol the earliest pi'iiod N'lelded 
to a moie restrained calmlu's^, and the 
gilt ol })ro[)hecy was more rarely si'i'ii. 
'riierelore, in tm* ehoici* ol ik‘W^ bishops 
th(* condition was laid dow'ii that they 
must jxrssess the gift ol t(‘a(diing, in order 
that th(‘. communities might not, when 
none ol IIk; old aposth's were aif\'longer 
among them, lx; de.jx'ndent in their 
religious nu'etings mi'ii'ly upon ” ])r(>})hets” 
and ” t(;achers.” Thus, it also happened 
that whik* at first the Christians assem¬ 
bled daily, it jiossible. gradually a definite 
day of IIk; we(‘k was reserved for meeting 
for divine worshij). Ev(;n in aj>ostolic 
times this was tlu; ” Lord’s Day,” the; 
first day of the wt'cik, on w'hich tlie Lord 
rose from the dead. 





THE APOSTOLIC ERA 


Tn order to loriii a rorrei t (onreptK)!! 
ot the moral conditions prevalent in lli<^ 
(ieiitile Christian coniinunities, we must 
not fail to notice that the high demands 
whieh the writings of J(^sus’ disciples, so 
well known to ns. make u])on their readers 
do not at all reflect the opinions ol 
Christianity at that date', hut only tlu^ 
i<leas of those who had grown ii]> m tht; 
j)Uier atmosphere of Judaism. On tin; 
(ontrary, not only do we come upon 
instan(’(*s ol gross olfiuict's .igaiust morality, 
hut esjiecially tlu' warnings and aflmoni- 
lions giv'en hy Paul in liis ejiistles as to 
what was iu‘c«‘ssary tor “ sah ation 
show how completely the* moral hias ol 
the Christians was as y(‘t umUa the in- 
fhieiKa* ol the conditions and ideas wliu h 
prevaihal in the (icntile world. 

'I'hat thenMuiist Ik* auothei standar<l ol 
morality than custom, and that eva-ry 
(diiistian w'ith regard to this qiK'stioti 
must accpiire a completely independent 
ludginent and maintain it and lollow'it in 
ojiposition t(^ a world whu h pidgc's (piite 
oih(‘rwise—to inculcate this and to a<'- 
custom the (liristians to the pi'rmaneiit 
realisation of these new moral notions, 
must ha\i‘ napiiied tens, it not 
f liundrefls. oj \ears. A man 

p . aniiouiicecl tlu'desin' loriegeiie- 

t-aganism 

he riaauved into the ('<)mmumt\. Only 
gradually wiM'e jieojile lorce(l to learn what 
this n<'w life comprised, to learn somehow' 
that tile rt'lation ol the sexes was not a 
matter ot mcu'al iiiditteK'iu-e ; that e\(‘n 
tho nourishment ol tlu‘ hody nspnred 
iiih's. and that man W’as not the tree lord 
o\’ei Ills ow'ii words. 

On the other hand, there now aros<* the 
<laiigei of a mis('omj)reheiision ot the. 
new and great ideas which Christianity 
had hrought lorth. I'liey were. ac<'ord- 
mg to the word ol their Founder, to work 
giadually, like h'avi'ii, in the W’orld, 
inwardly first, then outwardly ; tluy wane 
little hy little to change the universal 
ideas, so*as to make tlie ouiw'ard form of 
life more and more diflerent. i'he danger 
rested in the fact that Christians would 
come to regard existing institutions and 
conditions as abolished hy Christianity, 
since they wa^re influenced hy the spirit 
fiaganism, instead of adapting them¬ 
selves to them until they were changed 
hy the new' spirit. It might he thought 
that the high position and the freedom 
W'hich were fitting to the Christian as a 


“ child of (lod and heir of eternal life ” 
did not allow any suhordmation t(; oth('r 
men. especially to non-('hristians—any 
suhordinafion ol the w'ile to the hushand. 
f»l the slave to his master, ol suhji^cts to 
h(;athen magistrates, 'ria* ajiostle Paul 
is ohlig(.‘d to pro\’e that the ( hrisliam 
througli his iii'v/ relation towards (jod, 
IS in noway exmnjited Irom tie- 
laws ol th(‘ ('ommunitv: that le- 


Paul's 
Anxiety for 
the Future 


should show his hiilh in (jod. 
w'ho has wThnl or j»(‘rmitt(Mi 
these regulations, h\’ willing .s(‘ll-suh- 
mission to them. ile is compelled to 
warn tli<‘m not to make* “ Irisvloin a 
cloak loi w'K ki'diK'Ss.” Not without 
reason the aposth- l\iiil looked at tie 
luture of th(' ('hristian commiimti<'^ with 
gloomy lorehodiiigs when lu‘ thought 
himsi'll at tlu* (md ol his ministry. John, 
too. cries waiiiiiigly: “ Ih’liexe not ev(*ry 
spirit, but try the s[>irits whether th('y 
are ol < iod.” 

One thing tin* Church took with her to 
iiKU't tlu‘ a})])r(r'U'hing storms : tlie writ¬ 
ings ol hei ioyndeis. a substitute lor tlunr 
oral preaching and a means through 
which they <’oiild be mo\('d by the spirit 
ot tlu* foundei'. Attempts wen* mad(* 
to ke(‘p ah\’(' the bum. tlu* hh*. the tt*a( h- 
ing ol J(‘sus. Collections ol His sa\]ngs 
(login) must soon 1 a\(‘ lutn made*, with 
the addition, mon* or less, ol tlu* historical 
iwents coniU‘ctt‘d with them. 

'J'he (iospt‘1. the good tidings, is tie* 
name given to tlu'Si' attempts to ivcall 
tlu* lacts on which the Christian beliel 
rests. ()l those (iospc'ls which are (*\tanl. 
the thn*e with which tlu* Nc*w d'(*stamt*nt 
opi'iis are the oldest. ri:t*re an* no cog(*ni 
reasons lor n*lusing to ascribe tlu* lir.st to 
tlu* a])ostle .Matthe w or to doubt the ohi 
account that lu* wrote* his l)ook, m tlu* 
lirst })lacc*, lor the Jewish (liristians in 
PaU'stine, and, tlu'rc'ton*. in the Ararnau 
language. Tlu* (irc'c'k version, which wt* 
knewv, may also be <iltribntc*d to him, since* 
.such a bilingual juiblication ol a 
work is lamiliar to us from other 
w'l iters of the time. The emrrcct- 
ne^ss of the* traeiition that the 
second (h>s[H*I is the work of the already 
mentioned John Mark, the eompanion of 
Peter, is vouched for by some peculiarities 
of the book. The autliorship of the third 
is attributed to Luke the Physician, who, 
on many occasions aceompanied Paul. 
He w'ished to produce a treatise on the 
.sacred story for the (ientile Theophilus. 


The 
Written 
Word 











THE SPREAD OF CHRISTIANITY 

FOLLOWERS OF THE APOSTLES AND THEIR WORK 

THE BEGINNINGS OF THE EARLY CHURCH 

A S till* coiiil riels !iS(' hi;^licr and deciniatpcl.” A ^vnod which was held 

horn thr holtoHi ol tlic siia, until a thi'i'i* nnitcrl no fewer lhan sev'eiity African 

storm rlis( los(‘s to thosi'who sail ()\i‘r them and Xnmidian bishops. I'he coinnier- 

thi! si'cret growth ol loiif^^ thus C hris- cial i't‘lalions between Asia Minor and 

tianity e\})ands in the calm, and the Sonthmi (hinl la^'ilitated the sowan.Lj here 

f^reat world knows nothin/^ ol it, nntil of the seed ol the new laith. About the 

suddenly throii.eh the storm of persecn- persecution 

tion a Christian community bieomes « ” nourished thiav. at Lnj::dnniim 

\’isibli! to all. 'I here are neords of mar- ChristinniT ^ h niie, 

tyrs trom which we Jearn that in the as we learn Ironi the account 

country ol (laraniaa, east ol the Tif^ris, of the criU'l persecution endured by them, 
souili ot th(‘ Little Zal-L ( hnstians dwelt whii'h these communities sent to the 

even belore 170 A.D. The kingdom of churches in Asia and Phrygia. 

OsroeiKL ha\ing l^hh'ssa as its capital, It isonly by chance tliat we hear anything 
extended along the eastern bank ol the ol new Christian ('oininunities. W'here- 
Eu))hrale',. 'riicre were Christians here ever in the Koman empire or beyond it^ 
at soi'aih a perio.l that the legend could iKumdanes Christians came, they spoke 
arisi'ot the Agbar, or priiK'e, ol this land ol that which was the highest to thrm. 

sending let In s to Jesiis. ('elsiis. the luinrjy ol tlie Christians. 

'lowanls the end (»t the .sei'ond centni v r(‘j)orts in i/S : “ W'eaveis, tanners, shoe- 
.Agbar P>ai Mann stainj)ed the sign ot makers, the most unedui ated and roughest 
till' cross on his coins. men. an* tlie most /ealoiis pr('acher'^.'’ 
® ^ g<>vernor ol Bithynia At the same time, many ('hristians made 

New^Gos d) the nnpnor. it their life’s work to spri'ad their laith. 

rrajan that not only 'Lhese missionaries wne calk'd apostles, 

the towns, but aUo the villages and the The “ Teacliing ot thi' Aj^ostli's.” whii'h 
j)iams wne lull ol Christians, the heathen appeared a])out Tio, leijuired that they 
t('mples were almost deserted, the duty ol should restrii't tln'inselves to labouring 

sacrilinng to the gods almost forgotten. among the heathen, and permitted them 

hdom l’'g\’j)tian Alexandria. Christianity to remain two days, at the longest, 
jmshed on towards tlie south. Not only in ]*Iaces where ('hristian ci)mnmnities 
jew'ish and (ireek circles were opened to already existed. Tn w’hat (urcles did tins 
it. but in the iii'xt lew years a Coptic new' belii'f find adherents ? With the 
translation ol tlie writings ol the New ('onviction that (diristianity was tlii' true 
Testament was able to lind circulation. wisdom, Paul had com|)lained Not many 
and (".hristian (oininunities appear in wise, not many mighty, not many noble ! ” 
the riiebais. In the same way the (rospel With the view' that only 

spri'ad towards the east in Arabia and ® lho.se lea 'ned in philo- 

tow'ards tlu' wi'st in the district ot .sophy could judge of such 

Gyrene. From Rome the Christian transci ndeiit questions, 

laith w'as borne over the .sea to Africa, and Cel.siis scoffed at the uneducated Christians, 
('arthage bc'came a new colony. At But wc hear also of ])hiloso])hers who 
the beginning ol the folhnving period found in Christianity that whiidi they 
(about 200) 'rertullian could declare that sought for vainly in the different schools 
if a ])('rseculion of the Christians were of heathen wisclom. We know of near 
to be carried out, “ ("arthage must be relations of the emperor who became 
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Christians. Certainly in the moetiiif^s of 
the Christians there wen^ far more poor 
men and slaves tlian noble and learned 
men. But if we take into eoiisideration 
how small the number of ediieattal men 
was at that time in comparison with 
the mass of uneducated—'only om'-hall 


per cent, ot the inhabitants of Rome 


Eftrly 

Christian 

Literature 


belon/^ed to the u])p(‘r ciass(.>s 
—there is absolutt'ly no reason 
for the assimiplioii that ('hris- 
tianity attracted priiuipally 


only the unc'ducated. The Christian 
literature of this ju'riod contradicts such 


an assumption. Comj)arati\a'l\' little* ol 


it has bt*en j)n‘serv(*d. Jhit in it wi* liiid 


such writings as in n(> \\a\’ betr.iy a low 
standaial ol education in their authors. 


.\bove all, the wish t(j posst'ss matc'iial 
lor ( hristian teacdiin;.: induced persons 


to alter Jewish writings according; to 
Christian notions. At tin* i*nd of the first 


the (rospol and Revelation of Peter, om 
knowledf^t* of which has been greatly 
enriched by the latest discoveries in the 
monk’s grave* at .Aehmin. The former so 
depicts the story ol Jesus’ ])assion that 
Pilate, the rt‘pres(*ntative of the heathen 
world, apjiears in a inon* favourable light. 
'flu* latter regards tlu* pre.sent C'hristiaus 
as dt'geiu'rati', and atlem])ls to bring them 
back to their seiisi's by des(*ribing h(*ll and 
and its iiiisju'akable torments. An Asiatic 
presbyter is said to havi* compost'd 

tlu* “ Stories ot Paul and flu'cla.” Wlu'ii 
('.died to account tor Ins boldiu'ss, he 
deilaied lu* had so treatt*d tlu* subjt'ct 
oiil\' out ol lo\i* lor Paul. Bill this 

moli\-e could not shield him Im/Iii de])osi* 
lion. The Church did not wish, like the 
heretics, tint pmus Iraud.^ slionld j)re\'ail. 

\ second groiij) ol writi'is ol oui* ]>eriod 
IS ('omj>rised uiuU'r the tith* ot “ A}>ostoli< 
Fatlu'i's.” A schism hid ansi'ii in the 


century the “ Testanu*nl ot tlu* 'fwelce ('orintluan communit\'and hidU*dtothe 


Patriarchs ” apj)i*ared, which places 
prophecies m tlu* mouths ot 
Jacob’s sons, to whiidi are joined 
moral warnings and reh*rences to 
the lultilmeiit oi the hopes ot 
Christians. Cous(*(piently some, 
ihiongh the wish to juctnre to 
themselvi's the b(*ginnings ot 
Christianity in a more clear and 
thorougdi manner than tin* writ¬ 
ings pres('r\'efl from priniitixc 
times altordi'd—otlu'is, through 
tlu* iuu*d to lend anthoiity to 
new blit di\'ergent \iews through 
ostensibly old reconb —let them- 
s<*lves be led awav into ci eat nig 
new Ciosp(*ls. Acts ot the Ajio.stles. 
I^jiistles. or Ri*\’elation'-. ^\'e are 
aiapiainted merelv with the names 
or with scanty fragments ol most 
of such works : and, as a rule, 
there are no data by whii'h to 
d(‘(ermme tlu* iieriod ol then 


[uoduction and to detide the 


The 

Religious 

Writers 


cpK'stioii whether they 
should In* reckoniul as 
religious riimances or as 
records from ancient 


times. Early in the post-a])ostoJic 
]HU*iod musi havi* l)ei*n coinjuxsed 
the “ Prot(‘vangclium of James 
the Younger,” which de])icts tlu* 



infancy of Je.su.s from the birth of ignatius awaitingmartyrdom in the Colosseum 

hiv; mnftipr Mnrv fn llir' Ig^natiiis, the first bishop of Antioch, was taken to Rome in the year 

urs moult r, aiary, lO t Viassauc ,,2, and there, in the arena of the Colosseum, he was given over to 


of the Innocents at Bl’thlehem. To beasts, ft is said that his last 


_ _ ... prayer was, “ May I, O God, as 

corn, be now so ground between the teeth of these wild 
llit same J^cnoci lOllgil]\ lUJOrig beasts that I may become white bread for my Heavenly Master.” 


may become white bread for my Heavenly Master.' 
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that tlicic is yet lime for repent¬ 
ance. Tljis writing at tirsl enjoyed 
sucli. liigli esteem in th(^ Church 
that it was almost placed on a level 
with the Holy Scri])tures of primi¬ 
tive timtJs, and reckoned at any 
rate worthy of ht'ing read aloud in 
divine service. This fact should be 
(iX’idence that it apjxared at an 
early date, soniewhen^ at the begin¬ 
ning of the second ceaitnry. 1 he 
so-called “ hh)istl(; of Hainal as,” 
which may iu^long to the same 
time, stoofi in high (steenn in Alex¬ 
andria. although the author carries 
his oj)])osition to Judaism to such 
a pilch as to declare the observance 
oi the Mosaic laws by tlu^ Jews to 
be a diabolic ('iror. and although 
he ])uts a new iiitiu pretation on 
tile Old !<‘st<uueut by means ol 
almost iiK'redibly bold allegories. 

A j)eculiai interest is jiresented 
by the st;v('n letters which the 
bishop Ignatius ol Antioch wrote 
ui 112, on his way to martyrdom 
at Rome, to dilferent communities 
m Asia Minoi and to tht‘ bisho]) 
Polycarp in oid-’r to exhort them 
to stead fast IK‘ss and concord. He 
begs the Christian^ at Rome not to 


POLYCAKP'S TESTIMONY FOR CHRIST luake aiiotluv attemid to liberate 

Polycaip, ihe first bishop of Smyrna, loiJK ruled the Christian Church 1,,. ic ■» 1^^/^ nt ..Kt />Mn\Mnrr*r1 

tlicrc, but in the reign of Aurelian he suffered martyrdom. Brought k' (OnMlUtCl 

lieforc the proconsul, he was asked to deny Christ, but is said to that death will lead him tO life, aild 

lm,.r.fMs.d.sayi.,K.-Hearn.yf.cecouf«sia,.- Iam:.Cl.rm^^^^^ ,,„y,hinK which hc might 

iemo\'al ol ((Mtaiii presb\’ters from oftice. still sa\’ or do in litV he would not be 


Then prob.ibly in the yeai <>7 -iht' able t<» testily so toreibly to his faith as 

oresbytei ( K'nieii'' sent thither liom through steadiast endurance ol death by 

Rome a letter exhorting thi'in to humility the teeth ot llu- wild beasts in the arena 

and lovt'. (denieus did not (all hinisrll at Ivune. 


Ih-aiinp ol Rome, a.nd did not esaai iik n 
t'()u Ills own iiaiiK^—“'riie (diiiKh ol 
'•»od on pilgrimage at Ronu', lo I In' 
I hnrt'h ot (iod ahiding at ('ornith in a 
strange land.” A .second letter, known 
under tlu‘ name ol the “ .Svoiid I.etliM' ol 
^ h'lnens.” eerlainly did not emanate 
iroin that ]K'esbyter. It was jirobably 
writlim 'about 140, and is not a h'tter 
bill the oldest Christian sermon ol 
which W(i know', an exhortation to tlu‘ 
“ trial and conflict in this liie, that we 
may be crowned in the life to come.” 

The famous Hennas was a layman ; his 
writings bore the title of ” She])herd,” 
because the angel of rejientancc, in whose 
uioiith most of the exhortations are placed, 
is introduced by him as a shepherd. In 
I lie form of visions the point is impressed 


N)on alt(‘i his death w'(' find the letl«n' of 
Polveai j) trom Smyrna to the eoniiiiiinity in 
Philijipi, which had a.sked him to send all 
tile writing.-, ol th(‘ martyr that were in his 
Ii.ukR. 'Phis letter ('onlaiiis so many ({nota¬ 
tions Ironi the New 'r(‘>tament Scriptures 
that it isat the ^ame time (>1 importance as 
an eloqiKMit testimony of their antiquity. 
\Vhil(‘ tilt' (diristian literature of this 
]HM*iod which we have so far 
p ® mentioned was intended for 

vange icai third series of 

n mgs ^vpitjii^rs was diurled to the 
heatlum. It w'as called fortli by the new* 
]K)sition w'hich the pagan world, es})ecially 
the state authoriti(*s, assumed towards 
Christianit}’. Up to the beginning of 
the j)ost-a])ostolic era the C hristians had 
certainly suffered from the liatrcd of the 
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Jews. The Roman state, on the contrary, 
as a rule, laid no obstacles in their way, 
holding as ycd no regard lor them. vSjM'uiig 
from Judaism, they were rt‘ckoned as a 
Jewish sect. When they wnc siiddcmly, 
in th(' year (>4, rec ognised at Rome as an 
indejHMident body, and wcmc ])ers('cnted by 
the state;, the* disrc'gard which was again 
™ shown them during the next 

Why Nero proves that such ex- 

Massftcred . ■ , , 

^1. • 4- cei)tional iM'ocedure r(;quir(;s 

the Christians ^ . , * , ^ 

a sjH‘Cial explanation. 1 he 

motive of the massacre' of the ('hristians by 
Nero was merc'Iy the need ol the emperor 
to shift upon others the* suspic ion that he 
Inid set fire* to the' ca])ital of the* world lor 
his own ]>leasure. Who should these' 
others be; but the' Jc'ws, especially those' 
who had thc'ir stalls wlic.'re the lire' broke* 
out ? And how could these c'scajx' the' 
danger thrc'atening them more simply 
and safely than by divc'rting the suspicion 
from Ihemsc'lvc's to the hated (diristians ? 
Thus the state authoritic's Ic-arnt to 
make a diflen'iice bc'twc'cn the' Jews and 
the Christians ol the town, but only lor 
the immedialc' oc'casion. riu* authorities 
never believc'd in the real guilt ol tlu'se 
Christians, and llu* jirevious state* ol 
indilYere'iice* towards tlie'in contimied. 

'I’lu' ])osition must have bee-ome quite* 
different wh(*n the outbreak and failure* 
of the* Je'Wish rising not only entirely 
S(*j)arat(‘d the* Christians Iroin the* Je*ws 
in iiile*riial re'lations. hnt coinpt'lle'd the'in 
to take ])n*cantions no longe*r to be mis¬ 
taken lor a jc'wisli })arty. And now. whe'ii 
the elistinction lH*twee*n them and the 
Jews was niiiversally known, it was pe*r- 
e-eived that their luimber had be'eoine' 
unsusjK*cte*dl\ large, and was ineaeasing 
eve;ry day on a scale; which had ni\er 
be;en notie:e*d in any sect. It had bee'ome 
impossible; to disre*gard them. 

The fae't that the Christians wishe*d to be* 
regarded as elilferent Iroin all othe'is. that 
thev did not attc'iid the jiojiular lestivals, 
„ » e lo.selv t'oiinected with the' 

How.h.P«.ns .tato cult, an.l th,* lircn- 

Christianity t.ousorl,ratals,HTtacks in 
which the; ])e*o])le exjires.sed 
their national .self-consciousne*.ss, that they 
defined the task of life; so differently from 
the re.st of the world, and staked their all on 
something other and ])resnmab!y higher 
than wealth, honour, or enjoyment—this 
irritated the heathen world. It invented, 
spread, and believed only too gladly in¬ 
credible crimes of this weird sect which 
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could not be measured by any traditional 
standard. At their secret meals they WTre 
said to slaughter and eat children—perhaps 
a listener had once heard the words, “ Take 
and drink all of this ; this cu]) is the New 
Te'stament in my Blood.” Or they were 
reported to indulge in the greissest iin- 
moralitv—pe*ihaps a sjiy haul once* seen 
the Christians before the evle brat ion of the 
sacred feast giving e'ach either the* kiss of 
brotherhood, but had not re*porte'd that 
only men with men and we'inen with 
woiiK'H thus showe'd tlu’ir e'lose bonds of 
union. Men fell theinseh t's the more 
e'lititled tei attribute* the*se* ( rime's to thenn 
siiK'e they were indignant at tlu'ir .se'cre't 
jiroceedings. It is ([iiiti* coinf)!e'liensible* 
that und(*rsnch cii( iinislmice's the p('rs(*cn- 
tiems ol the f.'lnistians we-re* em many 
occasions diu* to the wislu's ol tlu* mass ol 


as Treason 
to the State 


the' ju'ople*. 

'J'he courts, liowi'ver. lU'e-de'd the* sup¬ 
port ol th(* law b(‘tnrt‘ they ccaild accede to 
such de'mands. 1'hrv‘e* laws ol the* e'lnpire 
cenild be* brought to In-ar on the (jne.'-tion. 
The* law ol tlu* 'Iwc'Im* lal.*les lorbad(* 
men to have oth -r gods than tlu'se juililicly 
recognise'd. I'iie Inlianlawas 
ns lani y tre*ason ele'elared e*verything 
to be* a crime* against tlu state* 
whie'h bore* in itse*!! thee harae'tei 
ol see'ret disconii'ut With the go\'(*rnmcnt--- 
lor examph*, secret nighth' nu'elmgs. 'riu* 
law as to sacrilt'ge*, fmaliw was diu'cte'd 
against tlu* reliisal to sae'iilice to the gods 
en* to the* gonius ol the empe'roi. It is e leai' 
that ali tlu'se* laws n st on tlu* same eoii- 
ceplioii. Ivv’erything. i'M'Ii leligion, mnst 
be subordinate* to the state*. Not that 
uhieh is tnu* must be belu've'fl ; not that 
which is ineual nmsl be* done* ; tlu* we'llare* 
ol the* state* stan<ls abo\'e tintli and 
morality. It is a crime* against the slate* 
to doubt tlu* religion adopted liy the 
state aiul noT to siilimit to it. Would the 
('hristians admit this llu'oi y ? In so doing 
they would give* up the'ir Christ ianity. For, 
aeu'ording to Christianity, re'hgion is the* 
jierseuial bond be*twe*(*n man and (rod 
which has to })r(*('eele all otlu'r relations. 

Therefore, there* was nothing le'ft to the 
state but to comjiel tlu'se* Christians by its 
own ])owe‘r to aelopt its religion. But if 
they could not be* lore e'd to elo so, if their 
fellowship with (rod was worth more to 
them than lile* itself, then the epiestion was 
be>und to arise* whether the state could 
mainiain its jiosition against such unex¬ 
ampled constancy and slay until not one of 
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tliese lu'HH'S was left on t?artli, or whctliei, 
finally, van(inislK‘rl 1>y the snpernalni’aK it 
would abandon its (laini aiul bow before 
the God of tliesi* (diristians. A tremendous 
spectaele, this struf^gle lor life and death 
betwiam the Komau stat(‘, equi))])ed with 
the iiniltMl '^tnmqlh ol this worhl, and this 
band of (diristians, with no other j)ower 
at their disposal tlian tlie ])ower to die. 

As early as th(‘. reign ot Doinitian the 
blood (d (diristians ll()W(‘d in Koine. Where 
alter that tl.t'V were brought to trial no one 
can say. As tlu' younger Pliny, governor 
of I'Uthvnia, in the year 112 incjuired Iroin 
the emperor diajari how he was to deal 
witli the (lirislians. ])eisecutions must 
alr(‘ad\’ ha\-e taken jdace. Plinv ('xcused 
his inquiry on the phsi that lie had in vvr 
yet been piesent at the trials ot ( liristiaiis. 
He lieggt'cl tor inloi mat ion on the {piestion 
whethei tin'SI' (liristiaiis also who had 
('ommitti'd jio oJti'in es ware to be con¬ 
demned ; whether, that is to say, the mere 
tact ol being a ( hristian was piiiiiNliable, 
and whether lie was aiithorisefl to disc harge 
those who, by invoc'atioii ol the god-, and 
bv' saeritic'es beloie* the statue ot tht‘ 
em))eior, proN’ed tlum ioyalty 
to the '^tate e\(‘n it previously 
lhe\' had In-en bhrislians. The 
(‘mj)eror answered lioth (pies- 
tions in the alfn inati\’e, but torbadc'oihcials 


The 

Proscribed 

Name 


to spy out the (diristians or to give* caedit 
to anonymous suspicions. ( hristianity was 
(W’i(lenti\’ to him onl\’ an c‘Xtravagaiice, 
innocent m itselt, but also unlawdul, and 
one wdiich could not be declared pcniuis- 
sible. dills coii’espondeiHe was ])ublishi‘d 
a few' \ ears alter. Ac'cordingly, a detinite 
jireceiUmt lor the treatment ot the ( hns- 
tiaiis was established tor tlu* ol'ticials, 
vvtmdi was obseiwed up to the middle ol 
tht‘ third ('I'litury. What a jieculiar posi¬ 
tion was created by that ('die t ! ’* Wlu'ii 

dealing W'ith the (diristians,” ('oinplaiiis 
J'ertullian, ” they |)uiiish not dtaals, but 
tlu* name.” Aiul ycd tlu'y did not j>unish 
the use ot the* name ( hristian as an illegal 
act, whicll i.s j)unislied, e\'en if it is not 
likely to i)e repcaited. On the ('ontrary, a 
man uuild win conqilete exi'iuption Iroin 
’penalty it he r(*lin(|uished the name tem¬ 
porarily a man might be a ( hristian Indore 
and aftei the jiulicial ]m)ceeding. 

What real strength must (diristianity 
have had in itsi'll if. despite this easy means 
ol defence, Christ ians never thought to make 
use of it, and regarded those members of 
their conmuinitv w'ho did make use of it 


To the Lions 
With 

the Christians' 


as IK) longin' Christians ! Wliat love for 
truthfulne.ss innst tliis Christian faitli have 
iiK'Lilcated ! It was the name which was 
I)unished, and yet nut only a name, but a 
deed. 

No one can say how far this persecution, 
wdiich we hear of through Pliny, extended. 
The, head of the community at Jerusalem, 
Simeon, fell. One of the last 
\ ictims w'as Ignatius, bishop 
of Antioch, W'ho was dragged 
to Komi* to be throwTi before 
the wdid beasts. But up to the end of the 
])ost-a})()stolic tinu‘ the liatred against the 
Christians kej)t breaking out, now here, 
now' there, into vdolent I'ruptions. Idle 
notion tliat Cliristians were punisliable as 
siu h was so universal tliat the heatlien 
people regarded a lonnal judicial in(|uiry 
a*- umiece.ssary ])unctiliousiit'.ss, and wished 
the (diristian.- 10 hi* punished without it. 
In public disastc-rs men thought they 
could trace tlu* wrath of llu' gods. “ If 
the ddlier rises to the hou.ses, if the Nile 
does not rise over the fields, if tlie earth 
sliabrs, it famiiu' or jiestilence breaks out, 
straightway the ])(*()p!e cry out, ‘ lo the 
lions with the (diristians ! ' Antoninus 
Jdiis (t i()i) was eompidled to issue 
(•diets w'liieh entoiced strict observance ot 
legal methods with regard to such violent 
proceedings. Vft the state never doubted 
its ability to amiiliilale eompletc'ly this 
])repostt*r()us movement so soon as it 
seemed lu-eessary. d o lx* obliged to lear it 
was pure alisiirdity ! 

Idiis new' situation, tliat ])oth tlu* bulk 
ot the ])o])ulation and the authorities 
eoiisidered (diristianity worthy of notice 
aral of opj>osition, j)roduced a new'class ol 
literature, the apologetic. Experience 
taught that neither the self-\iiidication 
of the (diristians when ])laced hetoiv the 
couits, nor the tai t ol their moral purity 
were sufficient to mow* their opponents 
from their hatred, dhe attemjd had, 
therefore, to he made to obtain another 
verdict, through w'ldtiugs in¬ 
tended to ])rove all hostile 
iVjiroaches to be meaningless 
and Christianity to be the fuHil- 
mi’ut ot that lor whicli the nobler heatlien 
also cravtul. Soon there w'ere Christian 
]>hilo.sopliers and rhetoricians, heads of 
committees, wdio addressed such writings 
.sometimes to tlie lieatlieii generally, some¬ 
times directly to the emjieror. 

Born in Samaria of Hellenic parents, 
Justin had sought for certainty of religious 
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conviction in one school ol phil()so])hy 
after another, and had found it at last in 
Christianity. This, there lore, was reck¬ 
oned by Ihiri as the true philo.sojdiy, in 
the sense that it actually pcrlonncd that 
which philosophy only promised to f^i\c. 
He did not for tliis rc'ason doff his j)hiIo- 
sopher’s cloak, hut tried hv Jrrtinvs and 

_ . dispiitat ions to wan adherent^ 

Justin . 

. to 

150 lu' addit'ssi'd 
to Antoninus Ihiis, and soon 
afterwards, ino\'t'd hy a sjKH'ially out¬ 
rageous ras(‘ (d an uuiust sent once against 
Christians, he puhlisht'd a s(*('ond and 
shorter apology. Vs lu* liad ri>en tlirough 
philosophy to ( hrislianity, so he now 
gladly ]:»ointed to the tact that among the 
nobler philoso])hers tra^'es ot tlit* same 
divine w’isdom a{)pc‘ai winch inanite-^led 
itsell pertec'tly in |(‘>us. i->iit tlieu* speak'* 
in his writings not (Mily a lover of wisdom, 
w’ho ha< to do with mere knowltMlge. but 
a manly character glad to die* lor the truth. 

“ You can kill, but you ('annot harm 
us ! ” He, indeed, suflered scourging and 
death at Rouk' in the year ib5. logethei 
witli a number ol his scliolais. “ bi'c^au^i' 
they W'ould not sacrifice* to the gods.” 

The same road to ('hristianity led his 
pupil 'latian. w’ho was of Ass\rian stoc'k. 
to another C(>nception ol w'luit previously 
had been deal to liini. Ih*, too. lound at 
last among the ('hrislians that which he 
in vain lookc-d for among the* (rH'eks. Hut 
he was conct'ined. above all. w'ith the 
question ol moral regeiU'iMtion. He 
thorefort* saw^ now' only the dai k side m 
Greek ])hilosoj)hv and art. ami in liis 
” Siieech to the Greeks ” praised ('hri^- 
tianity as the truth, acaa'ssible even 
the um*ducated. which morally lecreated 
mankind. 

Quite contrary is the method ot the 
Kepresentations on Ht*hall ol the ('hris- 
tians ”—'the ordinary translation. ” IN'ti- 
tion (Supj)hcatio) for tin* ('hristiaiis,” 

«... . is hardly a correct reiuh'ring 

Philosophers , ^. 

Defend ^ ^ nu*anmg ol Trfxcri-ifia Trf,u 

. .. .. the somew'hat dilh- 

Chr.s,..«..y 

otherwi.se unknowai ” Athenian pliilo- 
sopher/' Athcriagoras, addressed to Marvus 
Aurelims and romrnodus. Ht* not only 
answ^ered the taunts and charges of crime 
flung at the Christians, hut tried aLso to 
prove that precisely those view’s wliich 
were condemned in Christians were to 
be found in a similar form in heathen 
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])]iiloso[)hers. In a .scrond writing on llie 
Resurrection lu* sought to rc(Ui*.sent this 
single doctrine as in no w'ay imreasonahlc. 

'hie classical treatise of tlie Konum 
advocate, Minuciiis F(‘lix, may have bei'u 
written a!)out 180. In form it followed 
('icero’s ” Dt* X.itura Deoniin " as a 
modi']. It is entitJi'd ” Octavius,'’ hccansc 
its contents are in the form ol a convi'rsa- 
tion w'hieh (tetaviiis, tin* triend ol the 
aufhor, hoMs on llu* sea'^lion* lU'ar Ostia 
W’ith th(‘ licutheii (deeiliiis abfuit the 
Christian and heatlu'ii religions. The 
latter, a sceptic, is disgusted at tlu* posi- 
tiveiiess with wiiieh uiu-d.ncated ('hristiaiis 
judge ol ('lod and (h)d’s at tribnti's. Simj)ly 
heeaii.sc iiotliing is certain, he maintains 
men ought to adheie t(j tin* traditional 
b(*liel 111 the gods. .\11 that the avera: > 
pagan education of that tiiiu* could addme 
against ('hristianity could In* Irt'cly ( ,v- 
piv‘S'*(‘d in this discussion. ()i'tavuis makes 
a Irieiidly answ’cr, l)nt with such clearness 
and emphasis that his opjxiiniil linallv 
dcv'lares himseli vaiupiished. ” We llu ii 
w’ent jo\ oils and glad on oiir w^av. ( .ecilins 
rejoiced th.it lie had become a bclievci, 

_ , ()('tavins thal he Icnl coii- 

ofihe^^^ (ptcred. and I that my C.ecilin* 

■ r . had lu'conic a ami that 

Love of God /. . 11 • - . 

iny ()t tavni** had ('omimrcd. 

W'liiK* the ab()vc‘-im*ntioned ami simikii 
writings wen* only intc'iided tor such 
lu*athcns as dc'Sjiised ('hristianity or hati'd 
and j)ers<*('i!ted it, and, thereioie, were 
meant onlv to dcmoiistrati* to them the 
basc'lessiie.ss ol their hostility, and srln led 
isohited ])oints against whiih to direct 
their attack. })assing over in silemi* the 
dcepc’st truths ol ('hristi.'imty. another 
treatisi* ol this class was able to work niou* 
Ireely, since* it was nu'ant tor a man who 
already iac'ed Clirist ianity with some 
interest and goculwill. 

'fhe imknow*ii author ot the* ” better to 
l)iogm‘tns,” a man w’ho w'as capable, 
Ihrougli ('l.'issical accpiirements, ot w'liting 
m a pure style, had no need to shrink Iroin 
dc'.seiibing to such a man the great truth ot 
('hristianity, w’hirh might seem to the 
g(*ninn(* j:)agaii a d(*gradation ot the* 
Divinity, the truth that ”(h)d is love.” To 
this love, he explained, a man must sur¬ 
render himsc'lf. In joyful gratitude* he can¬ 
not but love; (rod in return, and trom this 
springs al.so brotherly love. 'J'hiis ("hris- 
tiauity is the religion oi the s])irit and ol 
trutli, which can surmount all incidc*utal, 
individual, and national distinctions, and i.s 
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able to create n(‘w men. “ Us adherents 
are not diffenmtiated Ironi otlicr men by 
country, spee ch, or any (‘xbaaial rpialilie's ; 
they take part in eve^rvUiin/.; as citizens, 
and arc satisfied with (‘verylhinj< as 
stranf^ers. They live in the woild, and 
yet ar(‘ not of the world. 7 'hey o!»ey the* 
existini^ laws, but by tluar life iransctmd 
the requirements ot the law. They love all 
and are persecuted by all. 'fliev are not 
known, and yet tln^y are coiideiniK* 1. 'Id)c\- 
are pul to dtiath, and by this Ital to hlt‘.” 

E\en in tliese few words a bosith of 
that ptM'uhar sjnrit i^ walled towards 
ns wdii('h insj)ii{‘d these eaily ('hn-lians, 
and is a})j)arc‘nl in all the extant litrratine 
ot that timt'. l^verylhini; is siislaiii<‘d by 
th(‘ ('onsciousness that tlir ( hrislian has 


for for):;iveness do we come before \ou,” 
wTit(\s Jnstin. Ri^'htly has it been said 
that there W'as here no trace to be found 
ot a submissive, sorrowful, apologetic tone, 
'riie conscioiisness of fighting for the 
truth, and of being able to die 
Cleavage dignified 

crHsfians ‘ind they did not shrink 

** Irom any altemjit to make the 
murderous oj)])oneTil leel liis own grievous 
injustice, 'file (*a‘sars thus came to 
licar a sti.iin hitlierto unknown to them. 
Ill theii me(‘lings lor divine w’orship 
til'- (dirisliaiis prayi'd lervimtly for their 
empe.or, w’lioin llu'ir (iod ha<l a])j>oiiited. 
flow' could Iht^y, speakiui; btdore this 
eiupt-ror, in order merely to obtain 
in liife^ lice, deny that ( hristiauity was 


fijiind somethin,t; iiiex|>irssibK’ lio at : Dial 
bis lile has gained a glorioii- imj>oi lanec*. 
an exall(‘d pm poM*; that tbr 
discord in it is abolisbiMl; tliat 
nnitv and liarmoii\' has en- 
li'i'i'd into its thoiie’.ils. w ill. 
and d('e 1. Unatius calb I in- 

Cliiistiaiis “ l!ea;(‘is (iod. 

brarci's (it Till i>t. IH .111 I's ot 
the 1 fol\'t )iic. ad(u imm 1 on all 
sides by the (dininaiid> ot 

[esiis ('lirist.” Hr terms 

fill i^tiani^ \’ “soinetlune ('o- 
lossal.” 'flu* ('bristians are j 
not ])er}ile.\ed biaailsc llie 
heatlien (lo not understand 
it. That which taith ,ei\'es 
leiiiaiiis {'oiieeaf d t(> piotaiie a FATHFR 01 
eyes. But tlje\’ know them- Bom of Gre<:k 
selves lo be so riell that the the martyr, W.-I* 
k(wnot(‘ oi their lil(' is jov. 

f- If .1 ■ and wrote in df 

l^veii Hennas, the eanu ^t 

j)rea('lier of re})v‘ntan('e, ran wiitt‘ : 
“ Banish all sorrow. It is worse than 
all evil s}>irits. TIk' sjiirit ot (iod which 
IS granttal you endures no stirrow aiul 
no eomplaining. Put on the jo\’ons mood, 
wbic'h is well jileasing to (rod. bet 

it be w(‘ll to thee m Him. b'or all live 
ill (ro 1 who east away sorrow' and 
(lolhe tlu'insihves in ])nre jovonsiiess.” 
('oiiscioiis that in truth they iieetl not 
y .. be a^liame 1 ol IIkmi' faith and 

, ^ of their life, and that no j>ow'ei 

of the world eonld take from 
them tlieir uns{x*n kingdom, 
the Christians .settrued to bee merey. 
Even ill the apologies which wore laid 
down at tlie throiu' of tlie rulers 
ot the w'orld no cringing or tfattt‘ry is 
found. “Not with flattery nor begging 


eieat : ihal sonu-lhine liitluM to nnknow'ii ? While the 
imjioilane(\ Christians wide thus lighting against the 
annihilation wdiich thnsitened 
tiiem Irom the heathen W’orld. 
that current in their midst, 
ol which w't‘ have already 
noti(.'ed the first tiaces in th<^ 
apostolic ag(‘, grew stronger, 
'flic storms irom w'ithout 
('oiiH'idc with a ]>ro('ess ot 
(iisinicgi at ion within. 

'flu* inoi’e tli(‘ old religions 
lost in (‘siiniatioii. the greatei' 

was the tendciK'v to put new' 

])hil(n‘)])hic interjirelalions 
'ill tla* old mytlis. to find in 
thi'in ])opular d«'seriptions ol 
A FATHER OF THE CHURCH pi'<>h>m^(l ideas aiul then to 
Born of Greek parcnt.ige, Jnstin. bhuid lllC W (>11 llOIll 

the martyr, was a Platonic philo- VaiMOUS l^'llgioils illto Olll' 
sophcr, hut became a Christian sjK*cnla t i\'e systl'lll. 'flms a 
••....l wrote n. .lefrure of the faith. ,1,„, j,,.., j„„ l«.U\VfIl 

an write : the religion to he eomaaled to the im- 

W'oise than (‘dii('at<'(l and the (riio.sis, a knowledge 
(iod which whi('h was to be aeei's.sible only to a 
stiiTow aiul srU'ct band. fhis was to solvt* the riddle 
•von.s mood. OI the miiversi'; above all, lo give a 
(bid. bet clear evidence as to the origin, meaning, 

0)1 all live and ohjc'ct ot the dualism which per- 
oiTow' and vad(\s everything, ol the contrast between 

oyoiisiiess.” idea and st iisiblo manifestation, between 
y neetl not good and evil, b(‘lwet*n light and darkness, 

r faith and This movement of tlu‘ times affected the 

t no j>ow'ei Cliristian communities also. Primitive 

take from Christianity washed to give fellow'ship with 
kingdom, God ; but jie who fiiund that fellowshi}) 
for merey. extolled also “tlu* wi'alth in wisdom and 
1 w'cre laid knowdedge “ wdiich had become his. 
tlie rulers And, wathout doubt, Christianity an- 
tfattery is nouiued many thoughts quite new to the 

lor beggang heathen world ; so those men turned to it 


to God. bi 
b'or all liv 
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who looked to it for an actual solution ol 
speculative ])roblenis and for a means of 
satisfying their eagerness for knowledge. 
Soon tht‘ numbers of the Christians had 
become too great to be conii)letely free 
from such elements. They drew other 
Christians to themselves, })romising to 
them knowledge higher than the common 
l)elief which tin* Church 
mg mg o could gi\’e. A society of the 

aganism an initiated was formed. The 
Christianity , , . 

magic system ot mysteries 

with its symbolic actions and secret conse¬ 
crations was borrowed from the heathen 
world, in ordca' that not merely the imd(‘r- 
staiuling but also the spirit might b(‘ con¬ 
tented. Essentially all this was paganism. 
But it acceph'd ('luistiaii thoughts, above 
all, the idea of redemption, and in this ]>n»- 
cess of (‘Volution assigned a }dact‘ to Him 
from whnmt'hristians take their name. Yet 
they do not mc'an by this that redemption 
from sill and its constajiieiices which Chris¬ 
tianity d('sir(‘s. but a rt'demption from the 
world, a liberation of the spiritual Irom the 
material, ot the light trom the darkness 
Endk'ss is th(‘ variety ot these dithuimt 
Onostic systi'ins, strange, weird, l)izarn‘ 
jihantonis in the palt‘ moonlight ; a 
mi.xture of tht‘ most opposite <'ults. ol 
(rreek and Jewish philosophy, Syro- 
Flueniciaii theories as to the creation ol 
the world, tla* astrology and magic of the 
East : all hardly to be gras])ed by inodtun 
conceptions. Some required strict asi'cti- 
cism and won over iminy by tlu'ir con¬ 
spicuous sanctity. Others declared that 
tliey W(*re raisc'd above the lower laws ol 
conventional morality, and did not wish to 
resist the all-])owertul impulses ot Nature. 
They all offered the hand of friendshi]) to 
Christianity if it would only ada})t itself to 
the new and brightly glittering fabri(', 

A serious menace to the Church ! 
Fixed standards were still wanting by 
which to test what doctrines wen* author¬ 
ised in the ('lunch. Then‘ were, indeed, 
^ . holy writings from the primi- 

The G«o,t.cs J Cliristianity ; 

- but the (Gnostics also ai)- 
])ealed to ihe.se in sujiport 
of their views, jiutting arbitrary interpre¬ 
tations on them by means of the system of 
figurative exjdanation preval^nt among 
the Christians. At tlie same time they 
themselves fabricated professedly a]>ostolic 
writings, and jirided themselves on being 
in pos,scission of a .secret tradition which 
only the ciiosen apostles could have 
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received. Who was to decidt^ what was 
truth ? The order of imh'pendenl ])ro- 
phets was still eslei'int'd. fhe offices in 
the (.'hurch were still a])jH)inted without 
regard to unity. The connection between 
the communities was as loose as evi'r. 
(Elly one thing was left which could 
teach them to recognise* and avoid the 
troul)led waters that were surging in—• 
that was the ('hristian si)irit. Would it be 
clear and strong enough to rej)el this self- 
conscious, insinuating (iiiosis ? The ('hurch 
r(‘cognised this enemy, prest'uting itst'li as 
a Irituid. It did not rest until lu* wasoxau- 
come. Rut tlie ensuing period will show 
that the*('hurch itsi'll in the (‘oiirsc* of tlu'se* 
hard struggles assumed anothei form. 

We notice the first (eiulfucies m this 
diree'tion t‘arlv in the ]>ost-aiiostolic 
]X‘rio(l. A coll(^g(‘ of (‘Idi'js or bishops had 
tonutaly stood at Iht* head ot tlie ('om- 
munifi(\s. Wi* now find in the h'tti'is of 
Ignatius mt'nlion of a snigh* bisho]), tluuigh 
his (‘pislle to the Romans do(‘s not mention 
th(‘ supiemacv (k tlu' bisliop ol that coin 
muiiitN', 'flu* h'tfer ol Rolyenip shows 
th(‘ samt' thing regai’ding the eommunity 
at lMnli])pi. Pml the eom- 
TKcNecd Minor ^^^l■e 

o a falreadv undei e;;c bishop, with 

Or*.n.s.t.o» .Icarnns 

him. Was it^ pi-ihaps, flu* aposflt* John 
who in th(‘se ('ommuniti('s. wlnae he had 
goiK* to minister after R.iurs dt'ath, 
introduced the arrangement, which ht* 
liad learnt to valiu* at Jerusalem, in 
ordtT to have a res})onsible irpieM iitative 
in those places where 1 h‘ could not be 
present personally ? 'I his i> suggesti'd by 
the circumstance that (Sich ot tlu* seven 
“ circular letters ” in his Apoealyjrsi' is 
addressed to one “ [ingel ” ol tiie com¬ 
munity in Asia .Minoi'. In any c:ise, tlu* 
new feature soon gaiiuul increasing ground 


tor its(‘lt. 'I'Ih* greater the dangms w’liieh 
threatened tlu* (‘ommumties from without 
and trom within, the moix' was the wish 
felt for a central administration. 

The need of episc'opai y and of a definite 
centre for (.'hristianitw inadt* tlu* (dioice 
of Konu*, wlu'ri' both St. Pet(‘r and St. 
Paul had been martyred, inevitalih*. Idaun 
the fear that divisions might arise in the 
communities, Ignatius on his way to death 
warned them urgently to hold last to 
their conneu tion wntli the bishop. Yet lu* 
did not thereby set forth a theory that 
men should subject theni.selves blindly 
to bi,shops as such. On the contmry, 
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since he kiu;w that tliese bishojis, to whose 
coininunities he. addressed himst'U, were 
true “overseers,” l)is'no])s itti'r (rod’s heart, 
he writes : “ Whoever does not follow the 
will of his l'isho])s opposes the will ol (rod.” 
Ihit later th(‘ vk'ws as to tlic iinportaiK't* 
ol tlu' offiec' were (;han.L^(‘d, t(jr it was only 
too ea.sy to understand siu h utt<‘ran('‘v‘s to 
mean that all bishops wert* n'prestuitatives 
oMiodby virtiK' of tlahr office. 'Mie later 
evteiision ol nKsinin.ij tau,L;ht this. 

A s(Tond |)oint ai'o.M* in ])ost-a])ostolic 
times. What was more natural than 
that t!i(‘ man who desired baj)tiMn should 
pionoume in ^oiiK' way oi other his 
asN(.‘nt to tlie Chiistiaii laitli ? At hist 
thi^ mU'^t have been doiK' in the shortest 
form, SOUK' addition to tlu- loimnl.i 
adopted by the baptiser: “ 1 baptise* thee 
m tlu' name ol the h'athci, the Seai. and 
the Holy triiost,” which is also piescribed 
m the “ reaehine of the Apostles.” II. 
then. li(*ia‘sies had to be reii'cted. short 
1‘Xplanatorv senteiu'es were certainl\' added 
to that ]>riel exfiression, Thu'' a rule* ol 
laith wa'> lormed which serx’ed to dis- 
tini^uish, as it ueie, the iim\'ersal faith 
. . Irom })er\'ersion> ol it. d'ht‘ 

^^eginntng countersign 

was bound to ini'fe'ase as the* 

number ol those who desired to 
b(' ree'eived into the ( hiirch .i^rew ^4re*ater, 
and as, there*loie, it iiecanu* more* desirable* 
to })ossess a short ejntonu* ol that which 
constituted the* ( hristian laith. 

Such e*pil(»mes were at Hi st, as inif]jht be* 
expes'tesl,ihtte-re’iit intlie* dittere*nt e'onntries. 
Hut the* iiie'iease* ol inle*re'ourst* be‘twe*e“n 
the* x'ariou*^ e'e>nimiimtie‘s maele it ne*e'essary 
to aeljusi such dilleie*nce’s by acea‘|)tini; 
se‘nte*uce*s that a])pe*are‘d important 
and we*re* customary else'whe're*. and 
by exehnlinj^ what was teio ceunpre- 
heiisive. In the eemvictiem that the*y were 
expre'ssinj.; nothin,e'Ise m siieli se‘nte‘ne'es 
than what the* loundeis eil the* (diiire h, the 
apostles, had tau^^ht. this rule* eil faith was 
ealled “ the* aposteilic ce)nlessie)n of faith.” 
In anv case*, be'fore the* midelk* eif the* se*coiul 
century some such “ e reed ” was in use, 
almost exactly like that in u.se at the‘prexsent 
time*. Whether this earliest cree*d was 
<a)nipe)se‘el in Reirne, eir based on a confc'S- 
sion orif^inating in the East is une^ertain. 

We neitice? the* be'ginnings of a third 
action of the* ('hure'h. ^The sacred Se'rip- 
tuios of tile* jews we*ie‘ aecepted by the 
Cliristiaiis as inspiie*el by the* spirit ed (rod. 
Extracts freim the'in we're* re*ad aloud in 


the .servie:e*s. Teige'lluu' with theses came 
letters eif the ajieistle l*aul anel either works 
of ('hristian autheirs. In eirele'r to multiply 
the available materials for the* ediheation 
of the juiblie*, the communitie's exchanged 
sue:h writings among themselves. Wdien 
the eiriginal aj)e)stle*s were dead and the 
“ ])rophe*ts ” became fewer, these writings 
replaced wdiat was lost. At tin* 


Selecting 
the Apostolic 
Writings 


same time also the* need arose 
of not permitting all and every 


('hristian writing to be read 
aloud at divine se'rvice*, but of examining 
whe'th(*r by age* and ceiiiteiits it was suitable 
tor the pur)lose. Thi*' (Question became 
still more* we'ighty when the* (riiostics 
altem))ted to se*cure* the recognition of 
the'ir heresies by means e)f eelited or forged 
writings ; and whe n Marcion, a Christian 
e*nthusiastie- te>i Paul about 150, wished to 
find distortion-. e)t the true* ('hristianity 
in a seiie's e)f writings which u)) till then 
had been n'e keiiu'd a[)Ostolic, and ivjected 
some* and mutilat(*el ()the*rs. 

'I'he im))ortant |)oint now wars that every¬ 
thing which, as dating from the foundation 
of the; ('hiirch, must ('ount as ajiostolic, 
whethe*!" com|)()sed by an a|)ostle himself 
or by another witness of the* earliest 
tunes, should be* ele‘fmitely se))aiated from 
otlie*!' literature* ; air.l it was material 
wlie'tlu*’ the* contents e)l such literature 
we're ortbexlox e)r tainted with lu'resy. The 
))ie)blem was to e einstrue't a “ canon.” 
rile first list of this kind whiedi is e*xtant—- 
unfeirliinately. in imitilate*d feinn, and, 
tlie-relore, not to ])e certainly defined as 
to Its exte*nt - called afte*r its disce)\e*rer, 
Imdeivice) Aiiteinio Miiratori, the “ Miira- 
teu'ian canon contained twenty-two out 
e)l the twenty-seve'ii writings ee)lle*rte*d in 
the ])rt*sent New 'I'estainent, and is said t(' 
have be'cn maele* in Keane* about 180. Some 
i je) vears later we* learn, tin eaigh the* ('hiire h 
historian, Eusebius, that not even then 
w'cre all the writings in our jire'seuit New 
Testanu'iit ))u))iilaiiy re*eognised : the de*- 
eision wars still w’avering over 
e wreh EpisiK* ol St. James. the twe) 

«!*** * E))istles of Peter, the second 
d.andards Epistles of St. John, 

and the Pv)ustle of 1 ude. In 360 Athanasius 
j)ut feirtli a tract, in wdiich these waitings 
also wa*re reckoned canonical 

The Chiindi thus sought to wan a firmer 
))osition and fixed standards, that it might 
not lose its course and be wrecked in the 
over|)owering fury of the waives. It has, 
in fact, become the Catholic Church. 
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THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN BEING 


ITS EARLY TRIALS AND TRIUMPHS 

STRUGGLE BETWEEN HEATHENISM & CHRISTIANIIY 


A I 1 HOI (jH (lui tli( |)i( \ Kills |)( 1 kkI 

- - lilt ( Illislnils li 1(1 l)( ( n in o)>j)i< sM (1 

Hid (iii(ll\ jx 1 s( ( iil< (1 lK)d^ tin \ \\(i( 

not (Nltiniiniltd Ili( blood ol tin 
III 11 (i \ s li id l)( 111 lilt s( ( d ol lilt ( liiiit li 
I Ir 1 i|^t ol tiu stoini w is ])< 111 II 
would St ( 111 lint 111(11 hid ^^lowii W( ii\ 
)t iiiiiidti as 111 iiitflt(li\t UK isiiit ll 
is tint llnl lilt iMstiiiw, I iw in id( llit 
lull ol (liiislniis })o siblt iiid till! 
blood\ ptist iilioiis slill o((iiiitd 1 ll i 

pt I lod ol ( onip II it i\ t Ksl hid b( L^iiii 

M( 11 iiioKoxti is( < iidt d iht iinptiid 
ihioiit who 1 K kt 1 lilt mold pow( i b) 

hilt I ithi^iiii I 111 Koiinii bishoj) 

\ K tol W IS ibit to K (pint llllhlt IK ( 
o\ t 1 lilt ])iorti^ili ( oiiiiiio his (iSo K) ) 
'^tpliiiiiiis S( \ ( 1 iis (211) look i (liiistnn 
sli\t to whom Ik owtd his (uit into 
his piliti iiid jKolntid Hit (liiislniis 
w ho lit Id hiw^h ]X)sls I oimd him mill is 

slid to hi\i siMii I (hiistnii nnist to 

his son ( lilt ill I lilt (hiistiiii iiitho’ 
Hijipohliis ( iiiitd on i < OlH-^pondt iK ( 
with tin sKoiitl wilt ol 1 liw^ibihis 
\l( \ md( 1 St \ 1 1 ns ]d it < d tilt ]>k lints o| 
\l)iihini ind [tsus iiiioiu his honstholl 
^ods 111 tilt I 11 Ilium I lit mixims 

ol lilt M istt 1 ( uiK K idil\ lo Ins lips 

()\ ( 1 11 ooni 111 Ins p ll It t hi h id Iht 

siMii^ ol ( hiist wiittin iij) Do nnlo 
ollitis will! \on would lint tin \ should 
loimtt)\t)n' Iht t mpi( ss motht 1 w is 
tn nilmntt t(ims with tin 1 inioiis 

- It u ht 1 ol tilt ( hm ( h Oii^in 

t.hr,sl,an pp,pp tilt \l iblin (-44 240) 
Influence on , ,, , v -r‘t n 

.. ^ IS Slid itliiilh to hi\t bttn 

the Emperors / i . i , 

ll C In 1 st nn ind i \ t n il it 

v\(u onh a itt^ind \(t whil a thin^t it 
mijilits ill it siK h a stoi V (onldhiM bttn 
tuld and btlitMtP 

lilt swoid oi Diinotits hin^iniij o\(i 
Iht (Inistiiin n urn wliith hid loinuil\ 
Ki^it so nianv bat k litnn ( hiislnnit\, 
iiul wliith hid stixttl tiostl'v to Slit Iht 
f'onmmmtits now sttmtd lo hivt bttn 


1 ikt n IW i\ I ll ll iiIk i pit ss< I m 
m IS < inlo lh< ( hm( li ( Iik < il h id 

1 (( ll 11 k urn ol 1 Ik t hi si i ms lo i (‘-( nt 

in h idn il li >m 1 li woi 1 1 w Iik li ' i\ 

III witkidiKss toi iIm ijpioi hm^ d i\ 

ol pid iiK 111 md no< lo bow btloii ih 
powi i ol 1 ht ( iK m^ 1 111 !<► It n 1 1 111 

111 11 1 \ i s ( low n IS 1 Ik iiobit sI Ol 11 mu 111 
\< I Ik \ \ ( Ill m ( I b» ihml 
ncrease ^ ( )i n Willis ihit ill 

ol 1 ( 1 itluioils would pt I Isll 
t e isiops dlNliK linlll 

wi nil] 111 1' t n 1 1 nit iIoik on i 11 1h 

In w h ll I III w ispt ( t ipp 11 Hi hit N 

ts|K<nlK ol Hit (Inisiim t ommimil k s ' 

How ^1 lilt Ins Hit impoi I lilt t o) Hit t 

p i lois in 1 1 t 1 till )ii ll Hit w I >w Hi ol 

till tlo< k ihion h tilt IIK It 1 st )| Hit 

bn dt n ol woi k i ii I )ii tin m t pt t i dl\ 

Is Hks( liiw,t to mumilit toiistinlK 

1 t hiiv^ It nt Im ition to it 1 tin nisi ]\ts 

(iitiiisltd ill ( 1 III t ll woi k lo Hi bishops* 
iht pitsb\l(is md (It 1 oils pioxtd soon 
iiisnlli Kill to mm 1^1 t\ti\thin I hns 

m iht St ( 011(1 t jii 11 It I ol Hit 1 hii tl t ( 111 III \ 

IK w oIIk Ills wt 1 ( t It lit d loi Hit [) 1 

loim lilt ol Hit mltiioi St 1 \ K t s sikI 

IS snbdt K oils It I It Is t \oit is| in 

It ol\ b '> 

Ihit 111 ol (It 1 tint till sin^lt ^nuliiKt 
iiiKht bt sKiiit 1 Hii ollit t s loi lilt d 
i i idn lb (1 \ sb m it Hk Ik id ol 

wIikIi slo ) I lilt OIK bishop loinitiK 
this ollit ( Ind lutn iiv^iidtd is i Ini 1 
tt st ol lo\ nu St 1 \ K ( tow lids Hit ( om 
mnnit\ md Hk onh pinilt^t ol Hi 
1( id( 1 hid bttn to tilt tiist 111 tilt li^lil 
Now it nn^ht in itikomd m hononi 
tl itb 1 ini^ to pi ult to st md it tht Ik id ol 
th( s( 1 it ( ommmnlIt s u t iiiitnv tlu m 
sihts tioni tht hi^lit si links in Hk 
tinjnit Iht iiw^hts ol Hk ollit t now 
!)(.( lint I ])itio^ili\t Ri\ili\ btlwttn 
Hit pi lists md Hit lixnitiibtt imt jxis^iblt 
Itilnlhin who wislitd to t Ik t k this 
d<\tloi)mtnt could t \( 1 iiiii wi ilhlnlJ} 

2<Sb7 
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and prove? by the' 
prot(?st that the' now 
touched him already, ‘ 
priests ? Whejre' threi; 


manner of his 
movement hafl 
‘ Are not laymen 
are, there is the 


Church, even thou{:;h they be laymen.” 

Hut how could the tendency be checked ? 
It these masses wen? to Ix' 
held together by the Church, 
submission to the bishops 
must b(M*\acted. Andinordia Bk 

to justify this unwonted claim WP 

lh(‘ bisliops were clothed with BH 

the same honour which men MSB 

had bet*n accustomed to show 
to tii(‘ aposth's. th(' tounders of 
the Chun h. A s(M'ond caust* Jy IBHR 
hastein'd this (It'velojniu'iit. 

Mt'U appeaii'il to the Holy 
Scrijitures in oi\ 1 (M to u'liite Kij|S| 3 M| 
the herc'tics. Hut how was 
it to ])rov(‘ to tluun that 

Mich standards n^allv datixl 
, ,1 r , , ORIGEN OF 

Ironi the tnst oiigm ot . 


ORIGEN OF ALEXANDRIA 
Among the early fathers of the 


were in possession ol historical truth 
valuable in the struggle against the 
htaetics. As an instance, “ since it wo.ild 
take too long to rt'late the succession in 
oftice ot all churches,” he mentions the 
‘‘greatest, oldest, and best-known” com¬ 
munity, tliat of tin? Church of 
^ Rome. An iiujuiry made oi 

th(‘m alone would C(‘rtainly 
besuffici(‘ut, siiu'e naturally all 
IjH other cemmumities in winch 

iJB th(‘ ajiostolic tradition was 

]reserved W(’)uld agree with 
its answ(*r. Such significant 
|)hrases could not bt‘ mis- 
understood or misinterpretixl 
w’litai th(‘ inroad ot tin* 
masst's and tli(‘ rush ol 
JrpWR Vw ditfereiil idt'as into the Church 
riMidi^riiil desirablt* some 
gove.rningbod\' with aiithoritv 

.LEXANDRIA*" '1'“?- 

fatlHTS of the I'laillly Coilki 


( liristianit V ? oiu* W'as Church he was the most notable thes(‘ woi'ds b(‘ ]<*ad to mea.!! 

ali\'e whose inemory reached for his immense iitciary services. |)iai tli(‘ bishop's oltice was 


back to that ag('. Was lliciv, 7 

, . y bi ought up m tl 

tht'Ti, no suhstitut<‘ loi' siaii 
witnes.'^cs TtMluJluin writes ; '* Make m- 
cpiiry among tlu‘ apostolie ('liur('he>. 
aiiioiig those especially wliert* the (liaiis 
lioru which the aposth's taught still 
stand m tlu'ir plat'e, wluM'e the 

. . originals ol tlieir letters aie 

Apostohe 

Succession . 

persons in these ('omnumities 

could giv’e the most eertam miormation 
Kvidtmtly lht‘ bishops. 'I'he a]X)stles had 
plac't'd such nuai as pastors in the eom- 
muiiitu'S louuded by them, and the latttu' 
had again appointed as their snceessors 
the men wlio had al)sorbed most aeen- 
r Uely the oi igmal dot tnutc 

I'litj unbroken sucet.'ssioii of these of'ficials 
guaranteed in t]j(‘ (‘arliest times certain 
miormation oii points about whieli men 
could, imlortiiiiat(*ly, no longer inquire Irom 
the a])ostk‘s tli(;mselves. Ireineus, bislio]) 
ol Lyons, wasa])upil ol Pol year]), wlio had 
sat at tile letd of the ajiostle Jolm. As, in 
coiis(X|U(m('e oi this, he himself was ablt‘ 
to say v^’hat tht^ original laith was, he 
declared it as a gtaieral nih?, about i8o, (hat 
the heads of the a])ostolic communities 
were qiialiticd, by virtue of their suc- 
ct^ssion in office, to state the truth. He 
was not s])eaking of any ])owgr ot in¬ 
fallibility handed down to them Irom 
the apostles ; he meant only that such 
communities.. and esjiecially their ht*a(Is, 
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A Greek ol Alexandria, he was 
biought up in the Christian faith. 


.anana ne was 11^^. btMlVr ol tilt' IriPll! 
> Christian faith. . , , , 

.Another senti'mi* ol lieiueus 

('<)uld tiu'll l)e distoitt'd ; “ Where the 

('hiirtii 1 ^ then' is the spirit ol (jo<!. To 

be outside the Clmreh is to bt' outside llit* 
triilli." 'riiii-> he wntes altt'i* lit* has 

<lemoustrated that the “ prt'.u lung ot the 
(diureh Is uniiornily tin' truth as testilled 
!)'■ the aposth's, and tlu' tt'at liuig ot that 
wliK'h is oulsidt' 1 he ( liiin h is ‘ pt'i \ erted ’ 
truth.” Ht'adds, how('\’i'i : ' .And w luaa* 

tlu' spirit oi (ioil IS, tluM'e is tlu' Clmreh ; 
but the spirit is tlu' trutb.” 

Ht‘ deelart's only tlu't h'aiiy jiroven fact 
that truth is to be touiid in the ('hiin li. and 
not among 1 he heri'ti('s. Hut that si'ntt ni’e. 
torn away Irom the eonti'Xt. I'an n'd agn'at 
thesis ill il.sell, since by th(' ” Ciiiirc'li 
was understood tiu' t'.\((‘nial ''orporation 
oj the ('hiireU to which tIu' bishops giiaran- 
fiH'd till' a})()stolic truth. It was but a 
sliort stej) to tlu' m'xt proposition, that tht* 

( hureh was formed by the bishojis, and 
truth and salvation wert* to be found only 
in eonneetion with th(‘in. At this timt*, 
too, (Ik? desire lor a visible unity of all 
comininiili(?s becaim? rontinu- 
’n'the stronger. How, then, was 

. order to be maintained in these 
great eomnmriitKis which were 
in ])erj)etual flu.x it identical doctrines and 
identical ])rocedure did not link them 
together ? The name ” ('.atholic Church ” 
is found, indeed, in Ignatius ; but he 
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inoa.nl by it tlie ideal a^^/L^rof^ate ('oni- 
MUinity, s('att(;red throughout th(‘ wliolo 

world (Ka^/ o\7;s TTj’i OIKOV/J./Ut]';), in ('Otltl'a- 

distinction to the. individual conununity. 
Hut nowit was desired to numUl the aggre¬ 
gate into a coinprelKuisible, dolinite unity, 
in ord(‘r that each individual might know 
to wh^t to hold last, and not Ix^ led List ray. 
What else could represi'iit this unity (‘xcept 
the oOici! ol bishoj) f 

Hi])]X)lytus, tin* ]Mi])il of Ireineus. ;d- 
leady (h'l'kiri'S the. l)ishops to lx* the. 
(lijdfH hi, or su('(H'ss»»rs, of the aposth‘s, par- 
ticipLiting in the sLiine grace ol th<‘ high 
priesthood Lind ol tciiching lls they di<l. 
In the middle of t ho third c( iitury f 'ypi ian. 
bisho]) of ('arlhage (j4K-25.Sh ehiborati's 


the thoughts of his time as to the existence 
of a Church into a self-contained system. 
That is true ol the l)i.sho])s which Christ 
said to the ajx)stlt‘s hik'd with tin* spirit of 
God, “ Whoeviu' hears you, hi’ars Me.” 
Gnly through the Ihshojis Lire the divine 
iTiercie.s communicatt'd to ii.s. They have 


also to decide to wliom tln^ diviiu' gifts 
belong. 1'hey are not meridy administra¬ 
tors, init judges in \\\v. ('hurch. They arc' 
thus in the fullest sen.si' what the priests 
W(‘re among tht^ jews. 

Now, the. duties imumlx'nt on the 
liishops were considered jirii'stly, and the 
, bishops \yen' regarchid as prii^sts. 
oUhe* they might administer 

Z. the mysteries (sacraments) ol 
Ixiplisni and the J.ord’s Supp^'r. 
'riie.ir ollering at the l.ord’s Supjx*r wlis li 
saeriliee. kV. inerly the gilt of the. bread 
and wine lor t his holy mi;Lil. brought by the 
('ommunity. w.as eLilh'd the sacrih(’e of the* 
community-. In the saiiK' way the prayers 
ol th<‘ ( hristiLLijs. in jiartieukir the prayer 
Lit the JToly Eucharist, wi're 
(k'^ignati'd Li sLLcrilice. Hut the 
priest oilers th(‘ body and blooii 
ol Chiist as Li sacnticc' to (iorl. 
” Tilt' priest imitates wdiLit ('hrist 
has doin' when He offered Himself 
to tin' FliIIk']'.” rile bisho]>s are 
reg.'irded as holding their high office 
from God Himsell. although tin* 
community may Ikivc co-operated 
in their election. It is, therefore, 
presum})!ion t*) .assurm' that ll 
bislio]) is not worthy ol his ofhci'. 
He acts, tln'ietori'. from tin' “ in¬ 
spiration ol the Holy Ghost.” 

'rims Ix'liivers .are bound to the 
bisho})S. l ilt' unity of the ('hurch 
is rt*]>rest‘nti'd in them. 'riu* old 
conci‘|)tion is lorgotti'ii. LU'Cording 
to which th<‘“ mimlx'r ol b(‘lie\'t*rs ” 
IS the Chureli. and “one Lord, one 
faith, one ])ajitism,” makes a niLiii 
member ol this ('hurch. Not 
t'veryoiu' who. by virtue ol the 
faith and ttu' bLi])tism, has tht' 
one Lord lielongs to the. ('hurch ; 
but “ whosoevt'r has not tht' 
Church as mt)thei c.annot have 
(iod LIS lather.” ” Outside, the 
('hurt'h IS no salvatimi.” And this 
(diurch is the outward community, 
rt'jnt'sented by the liisho|>s. ()nl\" 
he who submits to tht' ejiiscojiacy 
stands in the ('hurch. 

'Fo sustain this claim it was 
necessary that all bisho]>s should desire 
Liuil command one and the same thing. 
As early as 180-200 tlie representatives 
of the communities here and there felt 
the ue«'d of counsel as to tht'ir official 
action in difficult questions. They ht'ld 
.synods. It w’as naturally the political 

2obC) 



THE MARTYRDOM OF ORIGEN 
It was under the decree of Decius in the year '2:>4 a.d., that Orij^en 
met the fate he had coveted even as a youth. His warders are 
liere seen taunting him with the fiery torment he goes forth to face. 
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tlie sul)mis^ioii lu the law of faith estab¬ 
lished by the Churcti as the hadf^c of ( liris- 
tianity ? Many pa^^aiis. (“>|>t‘eia]ly the 
[•ducaled men amon^ them, could not yet 
reconcile Ihemselvi's to this rule ol iailh. 

But men wert- already ho]^<diil that 
the wliole world v\oiild 
hecome Christian ; and an 
attempt was, therefore, made 
to bring tlu‘ ludiel ot the 
(diurch as neai as j)ossihle 
to tlu' educated amonj.; its 
disparag(‘rs and t<> loi<e it 
on their conviction's. It wa^. 
necessary to la-dnce ( hretian 
doctrine to a <'oinplete 
'^ystem whi('h could Ix^toiii- 
part'd with the sysUiie •)! 
iht' ht'athen philosopliei s. 

When* could this iu*ed haw- 
been more ket-nly iVlt th.in 
in Alexandria, that 
prominent abode ol H( lienu Though bom in 
ll'arning ^ No one. UllU'ss mrly Church hm 
i.iinihar with this, and able ami devoted men. 

, ■ I 1 • I 1 II who sii(Trr**d mar 

to n'coiK'ile pInlosopliN. ( ould 
hope to influence widi-r ('ll (des. Tfieo w a- 
a se('ond incenti\'('. (iiu'si k pm da//h d 
many men. tor it promisrd a de( p know¬ 
ledge, not acees>,dile to alb ll it was jo b(‘ 
dc'leatt'd, it must be shown that |»ure 
Christianity granted wisdom and know¬ 
ledge. 

What .1 task wa-. set b\ this! It was 
desired to give a scientilu loim to the 
(diiistiaii doctrine, and \'et the onl\' 
available inelliod ol scimit ilu' tliomd»t was 
that ol Hellenit philosopli\. ll was 
tece.ssary to ti'v how lar this was adapb-d 
to the stati'ineiit ol ( hi isiiaiiii\. and 
•■\erything had to be exelnded wliieh 
oiiginati'd m the heatlu-n ( oik rpiions 
ol the world. I'liis letiinied not merely 
exlraorclinarv .icnteiuss ol ihonght i>ni 
also an absolutely puu' knowledge ol 
Christianity. 'Those who liisi set .iboul 
Hie giganli(’ work could pride thi'iipelves 
on th" lonncr (]nahlica1i()n. but not on 
the latter, ioi (wtawwlicrc in llic ('hinch 
there was now present a diin- 

ac ing regal (ling 

oftheApoMle.^,^^. ci.H.iianilv. 

rorgotten those, doctrines 

wliich the aposth* Paul had expre.ssed in 
•‘^o elear a manmu’, forming as tlu\v did 
the kernel of what was e.ssentially Chris¬ 
tianity, were all torgotten. 

It miglit seem theeonei’ption oi “ faith” 
wasijO chang('d that it no longer could take 


laith estah- the predominant ])la( t- wlikti Je^iis and 
tlge ol Clins- Paul had assigned .to it. In it.s room a 
KH'iallv the ('ode ol morals had t-ntered which might 
nild not yet he t(‘nned a mixture ol |('wish and 
iile ol iailh. heathen ethics. 'Thus one fundamental 
io]^(dnl that diderenc(' hetweim j)aganism rind ('hris- 
tianity was no longer recog¬ 
nised, and (‘oncej.tioiis and 
idi'a.-^; eommon in the h(‘atlien 
philosophy w('re iinh(‘sitat- 
ingly einpk'yed to exjxiund 
C ll I i s t i a n 11 y. 'TIk' result 
would have heem a coiu})lele 
cli.mge m ('hrisilamly it at 
ihe same tiiiK* the eoiic'iction 
had not been hrni that the 
Holy Sciiptures oi lh(‘ (sirlv 
])eliod well- hasrd oil di\lue 
rex'el.ition. and. tlieretore, 
must he maiiitamed as the 
loundation. Their deeisp.t' 

/-VOIPIAIV. r-AoTurr-T ut I (‘la iices woiild. no doubt, 
CYPRIAN OP CARTHAGE , i , i 

ThouBh l.on. ill heathemsm the lli'''’ '’i'''" completely mis- 
early Church had no more austere intt l jireted by llieails ol till 
ami devoted member than Cyprian. ta\'0Unte allegori('al ('Xplaiia* 
who sii(Ter**d niartyidom in iC.-t \ I - 1 ,, t lU , lit 


rthanCyprian. ta\'ounte allegori('al ('Xplaiia- 

domin j slioit 

seiiteiiees oj the iiile ol Iailh. universally 
handed (low 11 as unassailable, raised t(K; 
loud a pK'Usi. 'Tlic ( reed ol tlx-China h 
sa\'e(l the Cliurc'li Irom complete- dcgeiu-ra- 
lion. Paiita nus. Clenu-us. Origeii. woik-d 
111 tills hue m th(‘ sdiool at .Ak xaiidi ia. 
n -j f . Hiex' made the conc(‘])t;on o! 

n gc “ J j, 1,-1, i.^ I,(j 

bicconlmy t.. ils cmUcIs, 

ri*'“I-I y liom (IveeU pli'l(i-.(i|'!iv. tie. 

( ntia! p(unt ol tlu-ir theology. This v 


the absdlul 
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- u-ason. the princi]>le winch 
to the woild. It was also 
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tile ' I.ogos.” In Chi islianilw again. 1 Ik- 
"logos” ha-^ lH‘(omc man, and, ihere- 
iore. the lull and pun- truth is jaa-stiit 
m ll. 'Thus a saving bridge was (on- 
stiuct(‘d Iroin paganism to Cliristiiinitx. 
It did not need a h-a]) to go fioin llu 
wisdom ot the world to the taitli ot the 
Cliristi.in, onlv out' ste]), a sttj) forward. 

Tlu‘ Catholic ('luirch is organised. 
( hiisti; nity has detined its faith, and has 
gained unity ot organisation. The church 
system has inte-rposed it,self as nu'diator 
of salvatK.ui hiTween (rod and man, hut, 
on the other hand, has attaiiK'd the ])ossi- 
])ility ot communicating to the great ma.ss 
.some oi the benefits ot salvation. The 
danger is lest communion w'ith the Church 
take tlic j)]ace ot communion wdtli God ; 
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hut as adniksion into tlic coniiniinion of 
th(' riinrch is ttkkIo easier, the way is 
aftorded to those who are dissa(isht‘d witJi 
the world of pressing on to eonnniinion 
with (hid. But before tliis new juisition is 
coniplet('ly attained a raging tem])esl 
fnirsls rendering everything doubt Ini. 
The last sc'venty years had taught ineon- 
. ^ testably that to let Thristianity 

of Life** ^ alone was merely to further its 
Ld oLth It had boon Maa. 

as W(‘I 1 that partial iiersecii- 
tions wen‘ ust'less, and, indiaal, merely 
aftorded thi‘ ('hristiaiis the ojiportunity to 
provi' the eonstaney of their faith and to 
make new eonquests. It had been made 
clear that tlii‘ struggle bi'tween paganism 
and ("hristianit\ was one of lile and d(‘ath. 
And perhajis it was aliwidy too late for tin* 
former to comjuer. I >ut was the world still 
ca|)abl(* oi enthusiasm tor the heathen 
faith ? Had not the old beliet in tlu* gods 
long since been shaken and now shatti'red 
by till* ridicule of tin* ( hristian writers ? 
Yet religion was inon* lU'Ci'ssary now than 
evtn*. W'anned by tlu* brightly glowing 
tire o( Christian laith, the yearning tor tin* 
Invisible* had flaiX'd np again in the li(‘arls 
of many who had le'lt tht'inse'lves contented 
by none* of the religions know n to lh(‘m, and 
had turned their backs on meta]>hvsics. 

Numbers, how’eV(*r, thus awaikened from 
religions indifference, did not wish to turn 
to Christianity, for thi'y hated it. \'rt 
they could no longer des})is(‘ it. 'I'ln* 
Christians had many advantages o\ei 
tlu'm qoNanis enthusiasm, conscHmsuess 
of tlu'ir commnnion with (iod. thr sense of 
elevation above th(' world.. II men wished 
to laisc u]) enthusiastic opponrnts In 
Christianity they must jairity the* old laith 
from the notions whicli have brought it 
into contempt, and givi* it tlu* advantages 
of Christianity. Thus arose the last lorm 
oi th«.‘ (i-reek philoso})hy, the lirst ))hiloso- 
j)hy iormed in oi)])osition to Christianity, 
Neo-Platonism, foundi'd by Ammonius 
Saccas, wiio dii'd in 241, and 
HUM elaborated by his scholai, 

losop y (lied in J70. Much 

surprisi* lias been ('aiised by the 
hostility between Neo-Platonism and Chris¬ 
tianity. As if anything but a struggle tor 
life and death could prevail between th(* 
real faith and a substituti*, ]nnsuing the 
object of driving out the former ! All 
religions, barbarian as well as the Jewish, 
arc justified in so far as they strive towards 
the true religion, ('hristianity alone makes 
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no il(‘irnrc ol this kind, for it j)ro<'J;nms 
itse/t (h(‘ oniv true re/igion and (lenics tiie 
right oi all othi'rs to exist. Thus all reli¬ 
gions ot the world might unite in Neo- 
Platonism, and unit{* in a struggle against 
Christianity. 

Porphyry, wdio died in J04. thej)Uj)il of 
Plotinus, makes a fni llK'r atti'inpt to siv 
if the Christians wall not allow tlu'mselves 
to be drawn into tin* portiia'es ol the N(’o- 
Platonists. He wrote* (iftec’n books, the 
titl(‘ ot which is variously translated, 

“ about the t'hristians ” or “ against tlie 
Christians." I hey might ('oulide'ntly con¬ 
tinue, said J’orphyry, to ie\'eren('t* th(‘ir 
Fonndei. Irom whom tht‘y take* tlu'ir name, 
lor 1 I(‘was a wise and holy man. But His 
disa'ijdc'^ ha\'e alti'red the truth'- preaidied 
by Him and have mad(‘ him a (lod against 
His will. Tilt* Christians must place no 
belit'f in their holy writings, lor tlurse 
contain contradictions and mijirobabilitii's. 

rh(* ill-suct'ess ol siud'i atti'iiipts at 

proselytisin resulted meiely in determining 

men not to shrink from (jiiite other 

w(‘a})ons m order to wipe Christianity irom 

oti tlu* (*arth. The tinperois alter Philip 

the Arabian w'tit* lilK'd w'ith pain and 

_ . angt'r at tlu* de('ay ol tin* em- 

„ pile. 1 lu'irotiU'ct was torestort* 

Persecutions . , , , , , 

Its old powt'i' and sjilendom’, 

and lor this unit v in wunship 
was essential. In J-jb 1 h'cnis mountt'd 
till* throne. He lirst Iormed tlu* plan 
ot syst«*maticaji\ extirpating ('In islianity. 
l ilt* system oi espionage on tin* ( hiisPans 
set up by ordei oi tlu* stat(‘ and torbiddeii 
by diajan was now reinstall'd. 

Till* decit'c ol th(' \'eai jyo oidered 
that throughout the i inpiie the Christians 
were to be lorced to take pail in fhi* 
stall' religion. The prii'sts w(’ii' to bt* 
unmediati'ly put to di'ath as pri'sumably 
incorrigible, tie* others to be made humble 
by continually iniieasiug ])eualties. 

H eavy punishment would lall on the 
))refecl who did not bring ba('k the Chris¬ 
tians oi his district to tlii* old religion. 
What a thunderbolt lor tla* ('hristians ! 
And it burst, too, on a comnumily grown 
effeminate and lull ol hall-Christiaiis, 
owing to tlu* entry ol mass(*s ol tin* jieople. 
When, therelori*, torture and d(*ath sud¬ 
denly threat(*ned, many acted as if they 
could not purity themsi*lves ()iii('kly (*nough 
of the sus])icion ol being ('hristians. 
Others, wath bk'eding heart, crinsented to 
offer incense to tlu* gods. Others, again, 
tried to extt*nuate their backsliding to 




CHRISTIAN SOLDIERS DECLARING THEIR FAITH BEFORE DECIUS 
When Decius came to the throne, in 241) A. n., he set himself to the extirpation of Christianity, but his harshest measures 
were unavailing, and many officers and soldiers in his army were not afraid to avow themselves Christians before him. 
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Weaker 

Brethren 


themselves by bribing the oflieiiils, in order 
to get a certificate tliat they had satisfied 
the imperial ordt'rs. 

But, strange to say, many of those who 
separated themselves from tlu* C'liristians 
by a definite renunciation were not yet in 
a position to return to the ]>agans. 'fhey 
wished theinselvt's back in tlie coininunity 
from which fear had drivtm 
them. Tiiev imt)lored to bt' 
takcMi back. 1 h('y knew tliat 
in that case tliey W(‘re again 
threatened by what only now they had Ix'en 
too weak to endure, 'riiey knew tliat they 
must undergo an ordeal of rejientaiui', 
lasting, perha])s, many years in sliainc' and 
privation, belore they were again reieixed 
into the Church, and enahk'd to suffer 
torture or death for their t.iith. And yet 
they could not do otlierwise : they conld 
not live witlioiit that which onC(‘ liad 
ins])ired them. 

And by the sale of the wi'ak ones what 
'proofs of heroism ! d'he victims in Alex¬ 
andria were not h'ss mnnerous llian in 
Rome. Till' constancy ot the hoy Dio^- 
curus under all his torments was so great 
that ('ven the gowanor. lull ot wonder and 
jiity, set him lice. In llw 'Ilu’bais a 
Christian and his wife hung lor days on 
the ('I'oss. spi'aking words ol 11 conragi'inent 
to each other. In Jenisalem and Antioch 
the bishops died aiti'r indiiring tortures 
manfully. At Carthage the jirison was 
fillt'd uith Christians, whom the oifieiaK 
wished to force to renuneiation through 
hunger and thiist. 'llu v were no longei 
content with the ordinar\' tortures, but 
devised new' and ingi'inoiis torments. 

It was till' heroic I'nduranie ot the 
constant tint exasperated them most. 
Formerly thi^y thought they had con¬ 
quered when they had show'ii their power 
over the life of tin' (diristians. They now 
felt that thi'ii? could be no talk ol victory 
unless the Christians were brought to 
renounce their (ait h. The martyr who died 
w ^ bravely triumphed over agony, 
TheMartyr, - „,„nk-r.Ts; 

the Victors 

the instninienls of tortiin* or 
from death w^as a eonqiicred man. This 
led to the new' sort of warfare—to kill 
only those vvdio (oiild not be conquered 
themselve^s and enconragefl others, hut 
to compel the rest, hy unwearying jxasis- 
tenee and perpetnallv renewed torments, 
to abandon the castli' ot their laith. 
As if the enlightenment and humanity 
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of till' age \vi!re ashamed of this brutality 
a short period of tranquillity begai 
with the death of Deciiis, in 251. Am 
although Valerian (25j-2t)()), with thi 
greatest resolution, jilanned the annihila 
lion of tlu* Christians, he first tried ti, 
attain his ])iir]>ose hy less fiaocious lueans 
The Christian communities were to he, ai 
it were, spiritually starved out, in ordei 
that tlu^y might break uj) from inti'inaj 
wi'akiuiss. d'he hishojis wia*e ri‘movi‘(i 
and all assemblies of Christians forbidden 
Thus the law of 258 ordered that all 
bishops, prt‘shyters and deacons, as well 
as s(‘nators and knights, should he 
(‘Xi'Ciiti'd it after ('onfiscatioii of their 
pi'iiperty (hi'V tlid not give u]) thi‘ir laith. 
Xohle women wc-re to be hanislu'd. 
(diristians in the imperial si'.rviei' wen* ti.) 
work in chains on tlu* I'lnperor’s i*stat(‘s. 

In this persi'cnt ion Cyprian snlfi'red deal h 
a.t ('arthage. But though very nian\' 
bishops and pri'shyleis wiai* slain, the 
(Ifured olqect W’as not reached. Wdien 
X'alerian was taken (•aj)li\'e hy the 
Teicians. his 'suei'i^ssor, (ialheniis. gax'e uj) 
the pi()litlt*ss ('ontest. Im)i Muiu* jorty 
yeais the ( hnstians had rest, d heir 
_ ninnln*rs onei' move gr(‘W 

^ , inightilv. ddii'jr was no longt'i 

Rest nei'd to seandi lor (hnstians - 
the\' w'err nu*t ex'cj y\N here. In 
lh<* ainiy thi're w’(‘ie (diristian officers, 
among t he si'rv ants of I he state t lu‘re were 
( hnstians iij) to the goveiiiois themselxa*^ ; 
tlieie were ( hristiaii courti«‘rs round the 
einpevor. bdiiilly (hen* was iweii a 
1 innonv that tlie wile and daughter ol the 
enijH'ior. Dioi li'tian. W'ished to he baptised. 

.•\tter 284. Diocletian W'as on the throne. 
He succeeded where liis ])rcdi*cessois had 
lailed jn restoring stri'iigth and unity to 
tile shatti*red empire. He W'as able to 
lonn tlu* unwieldy Roman enqiiri^ into an 
organiseii stnudurt*. A Neo-Platonii’ static 
(dnneh w^as now the goal oi the lri(*nds of 
unity. Idle Bithynian gov(;rnor, Hieroi les, 
especially sought to jiropagate this ich^a. 
He addressed tw'o books ol “ truth-loving 
words to th(' (diristians.” dhe use ol 
olht*r means than words and Iriitli, tlie 
(*xercisf^ ol rude lorce. to overcome tlie 
(diristians, accorded hut lit tit? w'ith the 
lolty morality of the Nt'o-Platonist and his 
eoncejition ot the man’s union with (iod. 
But what ot the present time, when it 
apjie.ared that words wert* in vain ? If 
tliis nohit* viitiu* ot Xeo-Fdatonisin could 
]irevail universally only after annihilation 
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of Chrislianily, wore other weaixms ih(;n 
to be shunned ? 

Hierocles found an enthusiastic helper in 
the emperor, Cialerius. The emi)(‘r()r, it is 
true, was not ready for sucli a st(‘]) ; Ik; 
was the son of a Dalmatian hond-woinan 
and subject to the su])erstition ol his mcv. 
To the question whetlun- action should he 
taken against the C'hristians the oracle ot 
Apollo at Miletus gave the answer that th(‘ 
Christians made it impossible to declare 
the truth. The (aiiperor gav(‘ way to tlu* 
pressurt;, insist¬ 
ing only that no 
blood should lx* 
shed, (ialerius 
venturc'd to hav(* 
the (' h r i s t i a n 
church at Nico- 
nit‘flia stormed 
and d(*stroy(‘(l by 
Ins })i‘a‘torians m 
he biliary, jo 

On tlu* lU'xt 
(lay a dt‘('ree was 
publicly jxisti'd 
11]). All ('hristian 
( liiirches were to 
be demolished, all 
Christian books 
burnt, (‘Very 
t hnstianmeeting 
})rohibited. All 
who persistc'd in 
t h e C h r i s t i a n 
laith were to lose 
llu'ir ot'tices, and 
1 he tree to be¬ 
guile shiN’cs. A 
Christian, (arried 
away by indigna¬ 
tion, tore dou'ii 
the decri*e. lie 
w a s c r u (* 11 y 
t o 1 t u i e d a n d 
ex^x'uted. Fire 
tv'Kv broke out 
lii the imjH*rial 

])alace. and the blame was laid upon tlu* 
Christians. Insurnvt ions occurred in 
Arm(‘nia and Syria, and tlu* Christians 
Wert; supposed lo ha\’e instigau*d tlu*ni. 

Thus tin* o])]X)sition ol tlu* (‘m)x*ror 
was ovcrctjme. 1 he ( hnstian ollicials 
ol the eouit vvt*r(* ve(]uirt‘d to abandon 
fkeir faith. 'I heir steadlasl nt*ss irrb 
tatcd the emp<*ror, so that his disin¬ 
clination to shed blood soon disa})]x;ared. 
One decree tolkm^ed another until the linal 


order that all Christians should Ix^ forced 
by (;very means to sacrifice. “ If I had a 
hundr<;(l tongues, and every tongue of 
metal.” writes a (Tiristian author of those 
da3's, ” th(;y would not suffict; to describe 
all the cruelties, to name all the tortures 
which W(;rc inflicted by the judges on the 
righteous and the unrighteous.” The 
different methods of death, wdiich men did 
not shrink to employ, cannot bi; recorded. 
The empire was drenched with streams ol 
( hristian blood. At times the arm of the 
m u r d e r e r a p - 
})ear(;d weary ; 
l)ut when in times 
of rest it was 
si*L*n that all the 
])revious fury had 
not led to any 
result, the t;ne- 
inies of Chris¬ 
tianity gathered 
their strengtli 
again in ordei* 
to enil the war 
ol annihilation. 
'Fheir blind rage 
at their want ol 
su('C(‘ss led men 
to liave lecourst; 
to the ex})edient 
of pouring the 
wine or water 
used at sacrifices 
over tlu* articles 
of tood in the 
market, so that 
the Chiistiaiis 
who could not 
he i‘oin})elled to 
saerifiee still 
tasttd something 
of the sacritiee. 
Tile ])erseeiitioii 
I a s t t* d 0 i g h t 
yi‘ars. 

(ialerius, at¬ 
tacked by a dread 
(liseas(*, issued shortly before his death, in 
jii, a (h‘er(‘e lor the east of the empire, 
ordering tlu; toleration ot the Christian 
religion. Ht* does not recognise them as 
])iivileged ; his wish still is that the Chris¬ 
tians should willingly return to the taith ol 
tlu*ir fathers. But he has st^en tliat nothing 
is able to force them to it, and that the result 
ol his efforts has been the reverse of that 
wliieh he wished to attain. The Christians 
now show no rev erence to an\’ god : to his 



BLANDINA. THE SLAVE GIRL 
Hei story is oii'> of the most interestiiiR among those of the early 
martyrs. Converted to Christianity by her mistress, she suffered a 
terrible ordeal by fire ; and latei, when exposed to the wild bcast.s, it 
is .said they would not attack her; so she was hung in a net to be gored 
by a wild bull, but finally bad to be despatched by the executioner. 
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gods because they do not choose, to their 
(lod because tht‘y do not dare. The 
interest ot the slate recjuires the juayers 

of all for the state. It is thus to be 

arranged that “ they l)econie Christians 
again, and again hold their meetings for 
divine s(‘.rvice,” in order that they may 
])ray to their (hxl for the emperor and 
^ « the empire. A toleration 

1 . rt*luctanlly conceded out of 

Impotent Against i i r i 

^ ^ a tei’ling of ixasonal im- 

])()tt‘nce belore this incom- 
jn'etieiisible resistance of faith- that was 
what the d>'ing man gave. The prisons were 
ojH'Ued. tluM'rowdsol the tortured j)risoners 
returmxl to their homes, welcomed even 
by tlu' heathen “ with pity and rt‘joicing.” 

In tlu' W(^st of the em])ire the emj)eror. 
('onstantius Clilonis, had “ contented 
hirnsell witli the destruction of the temjde, 
but had spared the tem])le made ol 
men.” 'rh(‘ \ictorious progress of his 
son ('oustantiiK' caused the persecution 
gradually to ct'asi; throughout tht‘ whoh‘ 
west, and, in gave to tlu* Christian 

(dnirch ihei'ihct ol Milan, which surj)assed 
all expei'tations. What made ('on- 
stantine tlu* liberator and patron ot the 
( hundi ? When he started from (iaul 
lor tlie south his religion was jirobably 
nothing else tlian the vague monotlu‘ism 
ot his era, which had kept his lather Irom 
hating the Christians and venting his 
liiry on tlu'iii. J.ater it bix aine a warm 
interest in Christianity, an unmistakable 
('onviction ol its truth. The dark stains 
in his moral hie do not give us tlu* right 
to consider him a conscious hy])ocrite. 

For e\’en the ac'tual conviction of the 
truth ol ( hristianity dot's not make it 
at all imjK)ssible that morality lagged 
behind knowledge, ('specially in a Roman 
tmiperor accustomed to boundless lit tmce. 
That Con^tantme was ba])tist*d only on his 
death-bed was nothing unusual at a time 
wlum ('hristians thought to gain by ba])tism 
lorgivt*ness only for their i)asl sins, and the 
nect^ssity for the act might 
Constantine brought home the 

« - . more to the cmi)eror m that 

he was well aware ol his 
moral deficiencies, d'he fact that, although 
long considtued a Christian even by Chris¬ 
tians, he did not wish to die without receiv¬ 
ing bajitism might bt* adduced as proof that 
he expected .something from the Church 
for the next world ; that he was concerned 
about the remission of his sins, and that, 
therelore, not mere jiolitical considerations 
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determined his attitude towards the 
Church. 

When did Constantine first turn with 
interest to Christianity ? judging by 
the difference between the edict of 312 
and that at ihe beginning of Ids 

opinion must have altertd during that 
interval. He bases his ” intt'rvention 
for the ('hristian Community ” in tlu? 
detaee at Milan on tlu* hopt* that in rt*turn 
” the divint* favour, wliudi lu* has ex- 
jM'i'iimt'cd in such great tilings, will at all 
times bring him su(‘c(*s^ and sal(*ty.” 
He must, thert'fort*, have alrt'ady exju-ri- 
enced (lOtl’s helj) m such a wa\' that it 
was clear to Ihm (ioil was lor 1 In* ( hrist ians. 

In su])])ort ol this vit‘w wt* lust Imd tlu* 
cross as tlu* badgt* imdt*r wlixdi Lon- 
stantiiu* lights and (‘oiupiers in the wai 
against Max(*ntius. And altei liis s'ictory 
over his o})pon(‘nt lu* causes to be (“it'cMt'd 
in Konu* the staliu* ol limis(‘)| holding 
m his hand tlu* cross as “ iIm* salx.ititui- 
bringing badgt* imd(*r which he lici*d the 
('ity Irom tlu* yokt* t)f tin* tyicnl.” Ih* 
could hardly haxt* made this dec'laration 
mert*ly out ol political < (msidt'r.UKMis. 
lor lu* no long(*r iu*(‘dt*d to win the ( hrist lan 
lor hirnsell, and could onl\ 
a!'* . , estrang(‘theh(‘athcn bytht'at'f. 

»K**^r****^* ° Hut il tlu* conviction had been 
e ross |()j-(>t^‘d on him bt'lort* tlu* balth* 
with Maxi*n1ius that (iod was lor tlu* 
Christians, and that iht*ii tross was a 
salvation-bringing badge, we shall not 
liave to rt'legale to tlu* rt*alni ol legends 
what Fus(*biiis is said to ha\'e learnt 110111 
the (‘in])(*ror hims(*ll on tlu* subject. 
As he stood confronting his j)ow(*rfiil 
opponent and meditated as to what god 
lie should summon to help him, he n'('eived 
tlu* order to coiupu*!' in tlu* sign ol I lu* cro.ss. 
Tlu‘r(‘fore, lu* looked with siipersiitious 
reverence on this symbol, and thought 
to gain Cod’s favour for liiinsc*!! by show¬ 
ing favour to the Christians. His vic¬ 
tories under the new baniu'r stnmgtlu'ued 
him in this belii'f, so that in inward cc^n- 
viction also he a])])roa('lu‘s near(*r and 
nearer to ('hristianity. 

If we reflect how vastly jiredominant 
the ])agans of the emj)ir(i wen* at tlu* 
accession of ('onstantine, and how the 
last terrible jiersecution had driven 
the (Christians from all higher posts : 
if wc reflect further how little he actu¬ 
ally did for the reprt'ssian ol heathendom 
and for the sujiremacy of Christen¬ 
dom, his conviction that the future 




SCENES IN THE CATACOMBS : THE REFUGE OF THE EARLY CHRISTIANS 
After martyrdom, nothing could better illustrate the vitality of their faith than the 
Christians m constructing great underground cities in the Campagna, near Rome, where thev could 
SKlerable bodies for the worship of God. These labyrinthine passages, going down three and four f 

earth, were at once cemeteries, churches, and places of refuge for the Christians, and were long used as burial places. 
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belonged to Christianity cannot lx* thus 
exj)]ained merely as a stroke ol genius, 
but must rest on a firm lielief of tlu^ superior 
strength of the (liristiaii faith. And then 
also his hojie that the religious unity in 
the empire to be obtained ]\y Christianity 
would bring with it a civic' unity w^ild 
not seem a misuse of the* ('hurch for polit- 
. p if'al ends. In reality, he never 

P ° \vish(‘d to do more llian to 

iceiigious niiirrh 

* y P) develop all her torct*s abso¬ 
lutely untetteied, in the expectation llial 
then paganism would d(‘cay and the 
state flourish. 

Tliis was the state' of liis mind wIkui lit* 
issued tilt' edit't ot Milan in ;ij. In lou- 
cert with Lie ini us he conceded by it 
religious iret'doin for tlu' t'liliri' Koniau 
tuupire, and that not rt'liK'tantly. but 
rather considt'iiiig liis at tion as tlu' only 
just course. 'J'lie Koinau state' abandoned 
its tormer vit'w that rt'ligion was an atlair 
of stati'. Constantine relegatt'd it to tlu* 
spliert' to which it belongs, act'ordmg to 
Christian notions, the conscit'iit'e. In 
acting in this mannt'r lit' aett'd in tlu' 
“ int(*rests ol jaiblic jieace.” He itsog- 
nised that the state' tan iit'vt'r 1 h‘ tpiit't 
if there is a Ii\ing leligious spirit present. 
\v.i rt'ligion is, nevt'itht'h'Ss, to be con¬ 
trolled by the slate. Foi tht' sake ol 
the jiiibhc peace men had olteii and 
terribly wreaked thtdr lury on ( hnst ianity, 
because' it ioust'd tht' coiistdt'ntt'. and 
theiebv treated a spirit ot intolt'iable 
mdejH'iidence. On tht' same grountls con- 


scit'iict' was now dtu'laretl to be tret'. 

How had Christianity traiislormt'd tht* 
ideas ol tht; old wtnld ! fhe emperors 
prticlaiin tht' jirmcijile laid down by 
Clirist : “ Rendt;r unto Caesar tht' things 

that are C<Tsar’s and unto (iotl tht' things 
that art* (iotl’s.” Hut if no out' was to 
suffer Irom the tact that ht' was a (diristian, 
the Christian Church must also be grautt'd 
the saint* ])rivileg('s which the jirevious 
xk nu k religion had enjoyed. 

IT j * Constantine i.ssued—first for his 
p .. own dominions and tlien, alter 
ro ec ion conquest of his la.st opjio- 

nent, Licinius in 234, for the whole einjiin* 
—a scrit's of laws, by which the Church 
became a protected and a favoured ('state. 

That which lately was hated as thti deadly 
enemy of the state was now formed into 
a most important element in the organism 
of the public life. The ])riests were freed 
from public burdens, especially from the 
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opjiressivc' si'rvices and payments in kind 
and Irom the liability of filling the muni¬ 
cipal offices. The jiropt'rty of the Church 
was .securt'd by the grant of corporate 
rights to the (diurch, and was increased 
not nun'cly by donations from the emperor 
but also by the legal decision that legacies 
in favour of the Church weie valid. The 
h'hv recognis('d tht' right of the bishops to 
act as iudgt's ovt'r nitmiluMs of their coni- 
miinitic's in civil matters and fully to 
ext'n isc I lit* powi'i ol punishing their 
])riesls. fhe jirivili'gt' of santtuary w'as 
also ('onceiled to (diristian churches. 

Sunday was rt'cognised as a holy day, on 
which publu' state affairs- for instance, law 
suits wcic to b(' susj)end(;d. The state' 
gav(‘ th(‘ loict' of law to resolutions passed 
by tlu' ("huK'h and lent its authority to 
aid in carrying tlit'm out. .Something of 
th(' ('hristian spirit already (‘Utered into the 
.st'i'ular legislature, d'he fac'e ot man, 
cnuitixl in the miagi' ol (iod, was no mori' 
to be branch'd, 'flu' criminal who had 
l(nteil('d his lih' was no haiger to lie 
despatclu'd in a cruel ta^hum by cruci- 
lixion or by bc'ing torn m piei i's by tlu' tec'th 
ot wild beasts. Children might no long(‘r 
bes(>hl. Ilow gri'at a ('hangc'! 
'flu'rc had been times wIk'ii tlu* 
Christ lans would have* tearecl 
such ri('h gilts as a gilt ol the 
D.inai. Now the (.'hurch was contessedly 
('atliolu'. just now it had bi'cn prostrate 
uiKh'i tlu' headman’s axe*. Men could 
only u'jOK'e. W'l' must pardon the ( liris- 
tiaus who lived to s('(' this changi* if Con¬ 
stantine seenu'd to them “ as a heavenly 
nu'ssi'iiger s('nt by (iod.” and if they 
could not siH' his stains bec ause* tlu' glory 
whii'h the* Church h;id gainc'd through 
him dazzled their eyc'S. 

(’oustantinc; also gave* the* ('hurch that 
which u{) till now' it had lacked sadly, 
a iormal **1)011(1 of unity. 'I'he cardinal 
])oint ot the ('hurch’s rule of faith was 
the; acknowledgment of ” jc'sus Christ, 
begotten Sou of (iod, our Lord.” Granted 
that at first men assented to this jiro- 
lession as taken from the writings of 
jirimitive times in tlie Church, and as 
corresponding to the (Christian conscious¬ 
ness of the incomparable majc.sfy of the 
Saviour, yet as decades of peace came 
(.since about r8o) and the number of 
educated men in the. Church increased, the 
noeessity must have been felt of deter¬ 
mining definitely wdial was exjiressed 
and what cixcluded by those phrases. 


The Church's 
Bond 

of Unity 
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Say that Christians exult ocl iKraiiso th(;y 
iiad vanquished polytheism and had lound 
llie one ('fod ; would not this coiupiest lu' 
endangered by the other pro])osition that 
(Tirist, Son of (iod, was God ? Some 
fhought that the unity of (iod could only 
be rnainttliiK^d by the assumption that 
th(i one (iod had taken liiiman form in 
(dirist, and as such was calkal “ Son ol 
(iofl.” Others did not wish ( liiist to l)e 
taken as (iod hims(^lf. The lat((T vu'W 
(‘Specially was cont<*sted and rejeeted. 
Hut when thi* ('huich tinally obtained 
p(;a('(' under (onstantine, the ])r(‘sbyl(‘i 
Alius in Ak'xaudria reiu'wed this lals(‘ 
dex trine m a form which soiiM'wh.it nioie 
» lost'Iy aj)})ro,ieh(*d t h<‘ \ iew ol t he Chiu ( h. 
( hrist, he said, was not a iiH'ie man, but 
the nianil(‘slation ot a lne,her sjantnal 
Hein^, ('I'eated by (iexl. and, llieit'lon*, in 
>ls nature unlike' (dvAfioio'^) to (io<l. 

riu' tl.mu's ot t hisdis])ute' bla/.i'd bi ighth . 
( oiistautme saw it with dc'ep sonow. H(^ 
Ihid hoped that in the fulure tlu' oiu' 
re'hgiou whuh he thought (la- best would 
pu'X’ail in tlx' entire' Roman empire, and 
that through it the* unity ol the* e*mj)ire‘ 
would be lirinly e-stablished. Now, the 
adla’ients of this re'ligiem wiiie h 
was to he'.iil all divisions we'i'e 
divided ! He iinplore'd the 
Chuieii at Ale-xaudna. in a 
letter, to desist from such disputes ove-r 
se('oneiarv points, but in \’ain. How was 
this cone'ord to lx* re'^toie'd ()nl\’ a 
gene*ral conh-rene e' ot a.ll the bishops could 
le-ad to the; desired e'lKl. The* emjx'roi 
re‘solve‘d to make* this possible* and to 
•wniimon an imperial syneed. 1 hus, he* 
iiix'ited attendane'C at the nux'ling and 
delrayed the* e'xju'iisc'S ot tlu' de‘legate‘s 
out ot the* juibhe' treasury. 

P"rom June to August, ;J5, tins first 
“ (Kcumeme'al ('oimcil ” sat at Nievea in 
Hithynia. Among the* thre*e* hundred and 
<*ighteeii me'inbers. some of whom were 
present only tor a part eh the time*, (lu*re* 
were* a Pt;rsian and a (iothic bishop : 
Iroin the; west, which was less agitated by 
this dispute, naturally iewv (six) api)eareei. 
At the o])ening, and more than once* 
during the conference'.s, Constantine him- 
sell s])oke, in order to urge ]H;ace. And 
alter the terrible storms of t!ie persecutions 
-many of those present still I)orc con- 
sj)icuous traces on their bodies of the 
torments they had endured—the sunshine 
of imperial favour was too sweet to allow 
all present to maintain their independence. 


The First 

oecumenical 

Council 


Constantiiu; was not to blame if “ for 
the sak(* ol jKiacc imd out of regard for 
tlu imperial will ” (*v(;n those* who did not 
tind their own coinaclion expressed in the 
final confession ol laith (Christ is con- 
substantial with tlu; Fathei : 6fiood<nos) 
declared tlu;mselves satisfi(;d with it. 
Only two bisho])s sujiporled Arius in 
... oj)position. The emperor ge.vc 
Arianism resolutions ot the syno I 

. the lorci* of law. Tlu* opposite 
. VU'W was, t lu'ri'lore. illegal, and 
banishment was inllict(;d on those who 
relused to a])andon it. 

In this manner tlu* ( huiudi arrived at 
ail oulwa/d expiev-ion ot the unity of 
the episC()j)a('V. so long desired. The 
(oininunity which had tornu*rly be(*n held 
togetlu'i only by the liond ot the same 
laith, the same io\e. tlu* same hopi*, had 
now 1 r'-omi' the inqH'rial (Tiiireli. jiossess- 
nig a umjorin oiilward govi*rnment. Thus 
the (|uestion whether one bishoj) should be 
ri;garded as first among all w'as jnit lor 
th'* mohiein into the background. The 
nialt(*r was noi pressing. 

In this first general council neither 
llie bishop ol Ronu‘--his advanced age 
pit‘V(‘uled him Iroin taking part — nor 
the ])u*si)ylers re])res(‘nting him [n'esided. 
It is true that tlu bishop of Rome 
had been p,ranted the jirimacy over 
llu* (hunlies ol tlu* political diocese 
o) Ronu*—that is, over tlu- greati'st part 
ol (\*nlrai Italy and all Lower Italy, wnth 
Si(aly, Saidinia. and ( orsica, l)nt nothing 
mo.e. Wdaild this slate ol things con¬ 
tinue ? Would the snccessoi s ot (con¬ 
stant me 1 drain as imu h as he did from 
direct Intel h'lviKa* in tlu* iiittu nal affairs 
ol the ( Imn h ? W’ould not a ( hurch 

which had already tliaronghly carried 
out tlu; prnu'ijik'ol rank and subordination 
be in Hie <‘nd loo ed to declare above all 
oHu'is one bishop, who should maintain 
himself a})soJLiteIy independent in the face 
ot worldly tiotentates Hut Rome h'ld 
already tound a rival. TTie 
eiiqieror had removed his court 
RtvM o bearing 

his name. If the Roman com¬ 
munity ac(|uived its high reputation, as 
there is no doubt, chiefly liecause it lay 
in the centre of the empire, would not the 
bishop ol the new capital bo still more 
highly exalted by the s])lcndour of the 
Christian em])eror ? Or jierhaps, on the 
contrary, the very proximity of the emperor 
will i)revent him from soaring so high. 






THE CHURCH ESTABLISHED 

ROME’S LONG FIGHT FOR THE PRIMACY 

AND THE SPLIT BETWEEN EAST AND WEST 


/^\\TN('r to Constantine*. 1 lie ( hincli had 
heconu* the tavoured relif^ions body. 
Notliin^.^ now deterred men from (niU-iiiif; 
it ; nuieh attraete'd nu'n strongly towards 
it. 'ITien* was some ditTK'uIty in keeping 
aloot Irom it. 'i'he dykes, as it wen*, that 
jiroteeted it wi’ie* broken tlirough. aiul, 
iinhimlered, the. turbid tkiods ot those 
who vnt'it; strange* to the* true rc*ligious 
s])irit j)our(‘il in. This, indeed, did not 
maki^ tin* ('liiiieh ri'ally ])oorer in (diristian 
sjiirit, but imuK'asurably rieh(‘r in un¬ 
worthy membi‘rs. 'J o go\’ern tliem so tliat 
the^y might all lead a life* worthy ol the 
(dinst ian name' was eomph'tely impossible. 

The unholy “ world ” spr(*ad within 
the " Holy ('hureh.” 'I'he moie* earnest 
spirits W(‘re roused to ])rot(*st all tlu* more 
en(*rgetieally against this iinehristian life 
by the impressive* eloe|uenee' eit ae'ts. 'i'he* 
hemr struck leir the* birth eit memastieism. 


('hrisliaiuty required se*ll-re- 
ow e ^ luiiu ialiem anel the* subelual e>l 
g sinliu elesiivs. I he meire* 

iheireiugh the* abhe)rre*nce 1e*lt 
by a ('liristian snate he*el treim j>agan immo¬ 
rality leir inte*mpe*ranre and shame*le*ss 
lieT*ne;e, the meire* easily eeiiild he* bring hini- 
sell to kee;p as far as peissible* ireun t'very- 
thmg whie h the jiagans beildly misused ; 
and he; eoulel e\en hud hoiieiur in elemyiiig 
himself sueh things as were* neit e.xae'tly 
(eirbidde'ii, simply be*e'ause natural d(*sire 
impelleel him tei them. I^y the* mieldle* of 
the se*ee)nel e entury it e enilei be pre)nouneeel 
as a universal C'iirislian view that mar¬ 


riages W'e*re tei be eiitereel inte) not out eif 
sexual inelinatiein, but merely tor the* 
jnirjiem* eif giving birth tei ehildron. 

I'e) ente*r into a see'emd marriage after the 
death eil the* husbauel was regarded by 
many as “ respee^table adultery,” on the 
ground ehiefiy that natural desires might 
be e*xeused in youth, but neit in riper ye'ars. 
The highest merit, he)wever. e'onsisted in 
total abstention Irom sexual intercourse. 


Such vie*ws were able tei mislead persons 
1e> e xhibit faiK'ituI displays e>f self-denial. 
Ascetie- maiele'iis ventured tei live with 
men ol like ieeling on such intimate*, terms 
that their \'irginity, ])rest*r\'ed in spite ot 
gu*at te'iuptations, r('vealt*d a laudiibh; 
. . . victory ol the spirit over the 

see icism Originallv. indeed, such 

Devotees I ^*-''1 liuiit was valued only as 
an exercis(*, which was in- 
t(‘n(h*d to strimgthen the will jiower lor 
tlu* batth* against sin. Hut becausi* such 
ac ts wiaa* a proof ol the eanu*.stnes.s of 
tlu; Ieeling it might only too easily be 
thought that th(*y vv’en; al.so in themselves 
meritorious practic(*s ; that the gie*atost 
])ossibl<‘, subjection of natural dt*sire and 
absence* ot passion was true ('hristianity. 

in cpu(*t years lu'tween ]H*riods of ])erse- 
cution th(*.n* canu* to the Church many 
memb(*rs of whom such s(‘]t-di*.nial could not 
be expected, and whom the (diurch did not 
wish to rej(*ct. .\ twofold code* ol morality 
was then formulate*d. Und(*r the complete 
code* men abstaineul from marriage* and 
abjmvel (‘arthly })ossessie)ns in eiieie'r te) 
.si'ive (ie)d alone. Cneier the* either, men 
hveel the* eirdinary life ot the weirld, Init 
avoide*el in it what was forbielden by (ioel. 

It was sujij>e)se;el that this distinction was 
to be feuind in the Holy Scrijitures of the: 
early Christian time, 'i'he former coele eif 
meirality * followe*ei the adviee of the 
e:vangelists ; the latter euily the cenumand- 
rnents. i^ut since the masses fleiweel into 
the Church, and with them came that 

The Revolt which formerly 

. . was seen only ameing the 

WorTdlines, form 

of the higlu:r code ot meuahty 

ne) longer seemed to the more earnest sjiirits 
a sufficient jirotest against tlu* worldly 
feeling. The former ascetics had still n*- 
mained in the body of the Church and of 
the state ; but now men wished by open 
rupture wdth the worldly life, ruled by 
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natunil Io proclaim aloud thal 

Irnc ('linsi lanity (lcsj)iscs tlu* world. Flight 
troin th(^ world was |)iit forward as the 
ideal. 'I'hi^ beliet certainly brought a 

blessing with it. 

'rii(' I'lilhusiasin tor moinKticasni, winch 
was awakened by tlu* giowtb ol immo¬ 
rality 111 tin ('huK'h, was a constant 
])i'otest against c()irnj)tion. and 
)»i‘e\a nt(‘d it lioni ('stabhshing 
its(H m tlit' ('hurch an<l c'om- 
pU‘ti‘l\- mining it. h'or many, 

iliraded a U'lapsi' into tlu‘ pagan 
111 ciicle'^ j)erin('ated witli nn- 
practice> must lia\’e prosed too 
leniptatioii. The\' had (ansi* to 
I Inir t Inistiamt \- it t lies’ leinaiiuMl 
Id, and set now so new. snnoiind- 


Thc Days 
of the 
Hermits 


too. wiio 
was’s. hit 
j'lirist Mil 
si long a 
lea I |(ii 
in t he « 

mgs, lleine < ame tint longing to with- 
iliaw into NoliUide eseii 111 t lio^e who 
seiitined lat(‘i to lai'c again tlu' .st(»im o' 
lite. Pan. on the othei hand, bow gieally 
must tin- geiK'ral conci'ptioii ot lite have 
been inIhiencMl it sin li leniiin lation ol the 
world was jaaised as the highest ideal, 
it tin* highest woith ot ('hiistiamty ‘‘on- 
sisted 111 eonteni]d toi the woi Id ! Xeo- 
IMatoiiMiii liad not l)een ai'l(' to coinjiiei 
t'lll'I^t la nit \', eit tiel b\ h'ai lied W1 It lllgs oi 
tliioiigh l)iiite toice. Ibit It had iidus<-(l 
its spii |( into Its deadl\' eiienn’. 

.\t 111-t theie WeU' indi\idll.lls who took 
leliige ni the solitude ot the I.ib\',in (h'serl 
and lived a.s lieiiints lor tlie sake ol (om 
teiiijdatioii oiil\’. the e.\aniph‘ ot l'-gy]>t 
was soon lollowed b\ Palestine, Syria. 
Arnieiiia. INnitns. t'afipadocia. Nothing 
was nioie natinal than that the lame ol 
some sjieeialK’ hol\' ainhorite as, |oi 
e\anij)le. Am hony, w ho died in gyt) should 
Illdine olhei |i‘tiigec', lioni the wol Id to 
settle ill his Height )Olll hood. I'hns were 
loimed tlie monistic \ illages. the Lanne. 
Tln-y met toi eomnion pra\’ei' aiul singing. 
I’hil whv should ea< h indi\ ldnal Iiax’e his 
Was it not snn])l('r if a (‘on- 
nmnber lived together in one 
house ? Pachomins iirst siig- 
g('sted this. About the year 

Brotherhoods a-p ‘'"’"'p' 

an island m tin' Nihga monas- 

t('ry which soon obtained great renown. 
Naturally a rule had to Ik* jirescaibed for 
such a brotheiliood. Pachomins instituted 
a uni form dress, common nn'als, tixiul 
limes for [irayi'r, and required a vow ol 
obedience to the head. 

Dangerous results ol tlu'heimit life soon 
a]qH‘aied, not only in liieiiliousness and 


own hut 
si(l(‘ral)le 
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coarseness, f)n( also in the rise of new 
religions errors. Monasticism was liardly 
formed wdie'n it threat(*in‘d to create a 
religious society, standing in opposition 
to the mass of the Church. I'he fruits ol 
the view of “ tlu' worldly,” which ])re- 
vaik'd in the (duirch, were now r('aj)ed. 

The luich('t(‘s in Mesopotamia wisln'd 
only to [)ray and beg. If it was pt'rfi'ction 
to jiosse.ss nothing, then th(' most perfect 
thing W'as not to call anything one’s own 
even tor the briefi'st moment, and, there- 
lore, not to earn anything by woi k. It 
jiraying was somi'thing hight'i than work, 
the highest thing was ni'vi'r to work, 
.ilways to pi ay ; and if such a monastic 
lift' was jH-rlection, there wa^ no longi'i 
any need of tin* forim'r means ot attaining 
|)ei iect ion. ot a divine law', ol the Pubh*, 
ot the Saciainenis. In sui li I'liois the 
(dinri li tonnd no pei teid reahsLil ion ot \\r\ 
t('a<hings. but only a ('arii'alnre ot her 
own new idi'as. Yi't ceninru's t'lap.sed 
Ix'lou' shi' ([inte eradicated tlii'm b\ 
persei'iit ion. 


Anotlu'i 
aled with ! 
,\imema - 

Extremes 
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tI k'H niai11 
no marruH 


important mox’ement oiigin- 
bistatlmis ol Seb.isje in Littk- 
■ind >j)read to tlii' luhglibonring 
distrii'ts ot Asia Minoi. It 
(ehbaev W'as a higher stall* 
than man lage with its gr.il i- 
lii ation ol the naim.d impulse, 
age was I'lnpliaticalU' -m. and 


I imni ('onid b 




eaitlily possi-sMoiM. all oinanient'N. all 
comtort, were something impun*, IIk'h 
tliosi* only would be sa\'e<l who aban¬ 
doned all that was eartliK'. I’liiis women 
were not f\’(‘ii jirimittcd to wear tin* 
natural oiiianieiit ol Iheii hair or lemale 
dress, but had to ( loj) their heads and jait 
on men’s i lotlies. A Ciiiiri h which did not 
a])j)reciale all this w'as a worldly (diurch. 

Pile .Xpostolii'ans wished to restou- tlu* 
ajiostolic hte,^ (k'ldared projK'i ly. thi'ft, 
and marriage, sin. d'he Aiidiaiis in .Mi'so- 
potamia, Pak'stine, and Arabia blanu'd 
till* (hurch fur falling away from tlu* 
true Christianity, because tlu* monastic 
ideal was not realised by all in it. Even 
th(' author of the Panarion, the a])olhe- 
cary’s clu'st, in which the antidoti* to 
eigiity heri'sies is to be found, the strictly 
orthodox Kpiphanius, wlio died in qoj, 
stands as if lost in admiration at the 
sanctity of thc.se Audians-’-so unceitain 
was the attitude of the ('hurch towards 
tlu'se fanatical ('xponents of asceticism. 
Inrleed, the Church could have admired 
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even the most incredible c<'n'i('alures if 
this contempt for th(' earthly had not 
become an attack on ilsi>ll. d'lie well- 
known Simeon Slylites in Norlh(‘rn Syria 
first established a fame lor fastin^^. He 
abstained from all food so lon^ that he 
was at the })oinl of death. TIk'Ii he had 
an enclosure prepared and lay therein, 
fastened to a chain. At last tlK'v had to 
erect a pillar on this spot, on tlu' Minnnit 


of which he spent some thirty years. 
Both the pagan H{‘douins and the Chri.s- 
tians honoured him most highlj' ; evim 
in Rome small statues of him were in 
demand as objects of great value. A 
large number of others imitated his 
hazardous feat. Soon (’vtuyoiu* lost the 
courage to blame such ('onducl. 

Hut the extravagances of monasticism 
in particular, amounting almost to hos¬ 


tility tf) the rhnrdi, induced at last the 
more thoughttul—as Basilius of ( appa- 
docia, who died in —to devote them- 
selv(*s to the task ol making the anchorites 
conform to a regulated cloister life and 
maintain some connection with the otfi('iaI 
Church. TIu’V also tmdeavour(‘d to gel tla* 
monasteries removc'd from the des('rts into 
the vicinity oi the towns, a measure which 
led the monks to join in (‘('cl(\siastical 
disputes and to carry tti(dr 
own \'iews by the reputa¬ 
tion ol their sanctity and 
oc('asionally by the us(' oi 
lljeii lists. 

Wdiik' some thu.s (on- 
ceived a'^('eticism to l)(' the 
essence ot monasticism, 
(jtlu'i.s emphasised in 
monastK'ism tlu* ojipor- 
tunity lor contemplation 
and obst'rvation of tin* 
inner (ondition ot the soul. 
Individuals had withdrawn 
tiiini th(‘ wiald, in order to 
j>urity iiion' thoroughly the 
and to raisi' it 
'I’hey were obligetl 
ways 
with 

riii.s ])i(‘|)aied the 
lor th(‘ monastic 
mysticism whuhwas alter- 
wards /('.donsly pra('tis(‘d, 
and which di'veloju’d into 
an independent movement. 

As the first inystii we 
may mention Macarius, 
who died in ;()i, lounder 
of the monastery in the 
vScetic desi'it, il he was 
really tht‘ author of the 
lilty homilies whitdi pass 
und(‘r his name. 

In a somewhat later 
])eriod the holy Nilus is 
cons])icuous ; lu' was liorn 
at ('onstaiitinople, gave up 
his high ]>()st, (mlrusted 
liis wife and daughter to an iCgyptian 
monastery, ami settled with his son as an 
anchorite on Mount Sinai, and died after 
4JO. ])ossess some asc(*ti(' writings 

of his and some two thousand hdters, 
which, in 1h(* form of maxims, jmii.se the 
splendour of th(‘ monastic lift^ and the 
abandonment of the world as leading to 
the fre(‘dom of the soul and to its union 
with God. 
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THE HERMIT AT HIS DEVOTIONS 


When the Church began to flourish as an organisation, great masses of people 
with no genuine spirituality were swept into it. Many withdrew from it and 
became hermits ; and, later, bodies of such men formed monastic communities, in 
which unchristian qualities speedily developed, until there was little to choose 
between the worldliness of the Church and the extravagances of the hermits. 
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Ov\ing to the new position in which 
Constantine placed tlie. Church, the 
Christians had rest, and with it time 
and desire to celebrate feasts. Th(‘ 
Church wished to make its life attrac¬ 
tive and impressive to the masses and to 
give them a substitute for the joyous 
and glittering j)agan feasts, of whicii tlu'y 
. . ha(l beiMi deprived siiuv 

Beginning vorsion to ('hris- 

* tianity. Formerly, l)esides 
urc eas s Sunday, only tlu' l£aster 
feast, in reinembranc<‘ of (dirisl’s death 
and n'surrection, was ct'lebrated. Then 
in th(‘ east tlu‘ lisist of the P'])iphany on 
[anuary (>th iiad bt'cn introduced ;first in 
commemoration oi ( hrisl’s baptism). 

1'h(‘ west now gave to th(' whole 
Church a far more bi'aiititiil least. On 
December 24tli, the least of the* Sigil- 
laria, the jiagans were wont to give 
the childnai dolls and images oi wax or 
earthenware or dough, and the next 
day they kept the* “ birthday ol th(‘ 
invincible sun.’' The Church declared 
this day the birthday ol Him wlann all 
th(‘ dark storms of pers('('ntion had not 
becMi able to ('onquei*. 1 his k'ast, which 
is traceable in the west altc'r 354, was 
iutrodiicecl into Constantinople in 
To the foitii'th day after ('hristmas, 
Fc'bruary 2nd, tlu'y assigned the least ol 
“ the Purili<'ati(m of Mary,” or “ ('andle- 
mas.” since' the holy candles were* then 
cons(‘(’rat(‘d. Thus a Christian festival 
replaced the Fcbruar^^ lustrations, in t^ir- 
ticular tlu" Ainburbale (])rocession round 
th(‘ c'ity), with its ju'oc'cssion ol torches. 

Furth('r feasts wi'n* crc'ated to meet a 
similar s])irilual longing. Paganism had 
been proud of its lu'roes, had sacrilict'd 
at their graves, and cc'lebrated tlu'ii 
festivals. Their place was taken by the 
leligious martyrs, whose natalitia, or 
biitliday feasts, in connneinoration ol 
their death as Iht' entry into the tnu' iile, 
became real, popular h‘.sti\als with the 
( ustomary feasting. Theo- 
Martyrs Rep ace could boast before 

the former pagans; “The 
0 aganism has introduced his 

rlead, instead of your gods, into tlie temjile. 
They are, in truth, the leaders, the cham- 
)ions, and helj)ers in need.” Formerly th(' 
Christians had assembled for divine service 
it the tombs of the martyrs, in order to 
j^ain strength for the war of faith in 
vhich all shared. Now these assemblies 
ievelopcd into a celebration of the 
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martyred heroes, redounding to the gh;ry 
(»t the ('hurch. Chapels and chunla’s 
were eretted ovi'r their grav(’s. Then 
n'lnains wi'ri' sought out ; their rein's were' 
taken into the chinch in solemn proces¬ 
sion, to be laid beiu'ath the idtar. 

If iiK'n had formerly I'l ayed l(n' the dead 
with the lecling that those who have 
departed hence an* still bound by ]o\'e with 
those left behind, tliev' began now lo j)ray 
to them as lo heavenly agt'iils, who Ironi 
In'aven proti'ct mankind lu'low. Pmt il 
ttiesc' s.'iints weii' near at hand to help, 
when' could tluy lx* neanr than wlu'ic' 
their remains wvw to lx- seen ? d hus 
all s(»rts ol wonders wen* wrought by 
tin' relics ; and the hall-pagan inasse.s 
lelt proud and salt', Ju'taust' tliey be- 
longt'd to a ct)nnnunion in whn'h such 
exallt'd })iitrons were revered. 1 he tiadt' 
in rt'lics bt'canu' so ]>rohiabli' a business 
that in tht' year the ('inj)eror d'heo- 
dosius was oi)hgt'd to lorbid men b\ law 


lo dig up the bones ol the saints anti 
carry them away lor salt*. 

It might be surprising to find that tln're 
w.'is not yt't any talk ol .111 adoiation 
ol Mary, the* mother ol jesiis ; but at 


Apotheosis 
of Mary 
the Mother 


that 

the 

still 

Wt'l'e 


time the r'emeinbiant't' ol 
bloody pei'st't'Ut lolls was 
so vivid that Ihe martyrs 
held by tlie (dmrcli to be 


stars ol special glon’ m ht'aven. ddii' 
mother ol the Lord lacked tlx' martyr’s 


crown. P»ut the way whi<'h k'd latt'i' to 


the adoration ol Mary had long sim'i' 
bei'ii opt'ii. While 'reitullian, who died 
about 220, assumed, as ('crtain earli(r 


(diristians did, tha 1 jesiis had hadbrotla'rs 
of tlu' fk'sh, ICpiphanius, w-lio died in 407,, 
already o))posed th(' n'pn'sentatives oi this 
view' as heretics, led astray by tht' old 
serj)ent. Mary’s virginity had not bet'ii 
injurt'd t'ven by ( lirist’s birth. \\ Idle 
Chrysostom, w'lu^,died in 407, still upht'ld 
the j)Ossibihty of blanu' in h('r. Augustint‘, 
who died in 4 ;o, thinks that with her 
(though with lit'r.alont') then' can be no 
qut'stion of sin. 

Thus sht' might co-op(*rate in tlie wxirk 
of redt'inption, and w'as, i ht'ft'lore, t'xalfed, 
likt' her .son, Christ. The Holy Scriptures, 
indeed, mt'ution nothing ol this, but that 
was not fatal. “ I'lie Asr ension ol Mary ” 
w'as jirodut'cfl and ascribt'd to Ihe apostle 
John ; in soul ami body had she been 
taken up int'^' heaven, and the high privi- 
Jeg(' of being invoked lor helji had been 
.solemnly a.ssuri'd to her by Christ hinrself. 
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If she had thus been phncid at the side of 
the Son of (rod as tlu* inoth<‘r of (rod, 
then slu! must lia\’e her hij^di trstivals, as 
He did. JCach of the n<\t (anturies 
added a fr(‘sh one. 'I'Ik'V eelebratcal tlie 
day of the Annnneiation, the day on whii'h 
slu‘ caiiK* with her ('iiild into the temple lor 
" purifn'ation,” her assumption, h‘‘r ihrth. 
Kven the an.rji'ls vv(M'e elothed with diviiu* 
powers for protection. 'J'lieir aid was 
in\'oked, and a sj)tHMal day was ('ousecrated 
as a leslival to the archaiif^el Michael. 

It was soni^ht to ollei' a ('hrislian sub- 
^titnti* for the laflin,^ ('la.ssi('al educa¬ 
tion. Till' (piiet ill the ('Xt^'i nal world L;ave 


make a deep imj)r(‘ssion on the great 
w(jiid. It was desir(‘d to give the people, 
who delighted in spectacles, some com¬ 
pensation for the solemn jiageants in 
which they had found phavsnie at the high 
festivals of Dionysus, AtViena, and others 
ol their favourites. Thus the Church 
began to unfold her s])l(‘ndour in pro¬ 
cessions. J oylul events and public disasters 
alike ofhu'ed an o])portunity. I'he joy and 
.sorrow ol the jH*oj)le are jilaced in the 
beiuTiccuit hand of the (diurch. 

Th(‘ buildings lor divine service could 
now !)<• erected and beaiitilied so as 
t(> inspire those who stood outside with 



ART IN THE EARLY CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


As the Church (levelupecl into settled coniinunities, and buildings were consecrated to worship, the ancient pagan 
temples bciiif:* chiefly used for this purpose, rude Christian art began, particularly in mosaic. The favourite subject 
was the enthronement of Christ, as here scon in one of the sixth century mosaics at St. Sophia, Constantinople. 
Christ is in tlie act of blessing, and the w-ords on the book in His left hand read : " Peace be with you ! I am 
the Light of the world.” The emijeror bows at His feet, and'the medallions contain images of Mary and Michael. 


Irisurt' for comixisition, and tlic nducalcd 
men, now bccoim* ( liri.stiaiis, the not'd 
t)1 j)ot‘tic liloiaturc. AiiolloniiN ol Lao- 
dit't'a, who (lit'd in p)0, .sang ol the sacred 
history as lar as King Saul in an t*pic ot 
twcnty-lour books, and imitated with 
Biblical subjt'cts the tragt'dies of Knri- 
pides, tlu' conu'dit's ol Menander, and the 
lyrics ol Fiiid.ar. Kphraim tlu* Syrian, 
who dic'd in 378, ('omjjost'd nearly all his 
writings in ])o('tical lorm in ju'ciiliar lint's 
of .seven syllabh's t'ach. 

The Church, which had so long been 
pushed aside into a corner, ventured to 
let herself bt' set'u in I lit' o])en market¬ 
place of the world, and wished n»)W to 


a sc'iise ol tlu' grc'atnc'ss of the' Church, 
and tho.NC' who entered with a feeling ol 
her power, I'Xtt'iided over the world. 
It is characteristic that ('oiistant iiit? 
most (‘agt'iiy encouraged the t'.xtt'nsion 
and the imtirovement of the existing 
(diurch buildings and the erection ol 
new ones, becau.st' u]) till now they had 
not been suitably restored, Irom fear ol 
persecution. The amelioration in the 
condition of the (duirch was followed by 
the improvement of the churches. 

Art was called in to aid. At first, indeed, 
the wish to influence the ma.sses by art 
had to contend with the repugnance to 
the jnctorial reprc.sentation of the divine 
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Being—a eiistom with which ])aganiMn lia<l 
been reproached. But were not tliese 
pictures a silent sermon lor the ignorant 
people ? (Tradually even those who were 
still biassed by the old ideas i)ecaine 
accustomed to the innovation. 

About the year 4^0 men acapiired 
courage enough to introduce ]>ictures of 
Christ himsell into the 
churches, not, as ludore, 
merely iiinhu' ('inblems, such 
as tlu‘ lamb, the shepherd, 
or the hsh. And it is noteworthv 
that He was no longei' r('j>resentt‘d, as 
v\'as tormerly done in the catacombs, as 
a beaidless youth, but as tlu* King ol 
Hi'aven in lull majcstv and sometimes 
with a lialo loimd his head, as was cus¬ 
tomary with pagan t'm])erors. How should 
not the still hall-j)agan ]H'0])h' show to 
thost^ })irtnres the same honour ;is iomuniy 
to the statiK's ol tludr gods ? Men pros- 
trat('d them.selves before them, kissed 
thi in, olfen'd incense to lUem, and lighted 
lam\)s belore tlann. Why should not these 
pictma's woi k wondiMs also? (high! tlu' 
1 hnrch to piohibit such a prool ol lawerenct' 
lor the Holy One ? At a tinii' when men 
must ha\'e thonglit that much had beim 
attained, ought they not to have rejoiced 
il all the so-called C'hrislians could only 
bi‘ maintained in concord w’ith tlu' Cluua.h ? 

SuK’e the Church su('ce(‘ded so splen¬ 
didly in making her ('ult [jleasant, inleixst- 
mg, and comlortable to ht‘r new members. 
theri‘ ri'inained only two naisons that 
caused souk* still to adhere to the ()bs(»lele 
^Vst(“m ol j)aganism and delayecl its com- 
jiKde (hsajjpearanci'. dh(‘ ohi Roman 
spirit had lu'en too closely bound u]' with 
tile old gotls. In Koine itsell the Inends 
ol the motla-r country thought that the 
glory ol the tnupire would be dt'stioyed il 
the religion uu(k‘i the protei'tidn and 
guidame ol w'hich the world had been 
coiujik'UmI wane to die out. How much 
more quii kh’ «hd the remnants ol pagan¬ 
ism disapjiear in the new 
<'aj)ital, wliicli kmwv iio saiu ti- 
tied traditions, but aiaise under 
the i‘yt‘s ol a Christian eminnor ! 
riie s(‘C()nd hindiance to tin* com])lete 
victory of Christianity w’as the anxiidy 
lest classical culture should disapjvar, 
tog(‘1htn' w'ilh the old belief m the gtxls. 
For this lanison the placas w'here this 
ciiltma' was losttned held teiiacionslv to 
the old order ot things ; Athens. Miletus, 
Epliesus, Nicomedia, Antioch. The hos- 
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tility ol these groups to Christianity could 
only iiiereas(‘ as tlie sons of Constantine 
j)roeeederl to viohmt measures against 
paganism, being spurred on by Christians 
wlio had only loo soon forgotten how 
urgently their fathers or even they them¬ 
selves had tormerly demanded religious 
lilHM ty. What a st)urce of grief it was for 
the enthusiastic friends ot classical times, 
and to what obstinate resi.^tance they must 
ha\’e hetm drivcui, wduMi revered tem])les 
were dtunolished, works 0/ art annihilated, 
the monuments of a glorious ])ast d(‘s- 
Iroyed, in ord(T to establish the undis- 
{)nted sn])rt‘maey ol an iiiu'nlightened 
religion ! W'as no return to the good old 
times still possible ^ 

jnliaii ( ’,31 ',() )) ventured to eiitm'lain 
tliis hop(‘. He tri(‘d to slay and to over¬ 
throw' thc‘ triiim{)hal' ear ol Christianity. 
He had become acejnainU'd w'ith Chris¬ 
tianity in a sad lorm, clotht'd in the mask 


ol hypoi'i'isy, (01 at the im])erial court 
tliose who indisputably possessed no Irac'e 
ol (diristiau laith tried, lu'vertheless, to 
get the start ol tach other in e.xhibiting 
their 1)111 nmg zeal loi the ( huri'h. Julian 
was ('onyiiH'ed that Hm* iinmher of tin* 
- ( hrist tails would diminish 

Effort to Restore l' '""" n.U‘ ..1 nniRnal 
the Aneient Gods g'"'"' '>'> I>'nf4gsnuy Ol. 

llitaii, and il tlu‘ might ol 
lh(‘ imj)erial arm no loiigc'i stood at the 
disposal ol thi' ('lunch. 

Just as lu‘ had loo little cunhdi'nce 
in ( hrislianitw he had loo much in 
pagtinisin. He did not donht it would 
shine out again with its old brilliancy if 
only ('omplcte IreiMloin wen* restored to it. 
In point ol l.ict he was able to seenre many 
converts. A smile of the lormer em- 
jx'i'ors had snlliced to conveit masses to 
( hiistiaiiity, and to make these once more 
j)agaiis di<i not (W’eii require a smile on 
the })art ot Julian.,* Il was (jnile enough 
il ihi'V kiuwv that In* wished it. Now they 
were no longer ('hristians, but none the 
more pagans. '\'\w ernpin'or w'as in despair 
at Iheii liikew’armness in the service of 
the gods, at their disiiulination to visit the 
leni])les, at their lack ol moral rectitude. 

He, Ihendore, wished to reform j)agan- 
ism : hut he could only borrow from Chris¬ 
tianity th(‘ mean^' for so doing. The reli¬ 
gious meetings of the ])agans were to be 
»)rganised similaily to the ('hristian divine 
servict's. The priesthood was to be 
cleansed of unworthy members. The 
charitable character of Christianity was 
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in be imitated, hospitals and alinslioiises o| s<‘paration loriii<*d by the di\’er-<ity of 
were to be erectc'd, a?Kl the n(‘t*d\' were to relij^ioti Iliroiii^lioiit the (anjare it wa^ 

be sup]>orted. lie worked wilii all his iieci'ssary to i)e conleiit \\'ilh a merely 

energies, but he touiid no lellow-w(akers. lorinal adlu^sion to the riirislian ( liuKii. 
(he classic s])irit would not re\ive. Hi‘ and not to sluink fioni strong inea'-un' , 

had to go lurthei than hc‘ Iiad wislual. It in ordei to t'^lablish unity. It wa'- in- 

anywhere ( hristians wc're o])])rc“ssed or evitable iroiii tliis that the ohl ])aL’aiusni 
kilk'd by jiagans, he let it jiass unnotiiaal. continued under the* cloak oi ( hristianilN', 

When he started on the* war against the and that ( Inistiaiiity was mori' and inoie 

!\‘rsians, he is said to have threatcaied to strongly tingcal with paganism, 

employ other measures against ('hris- Men had gone too im awa\’ horn tlu' 
tianity if hi' c'ame back saiely Irom th<‘ spirit of th<‘ hist ( hi 1stiaus, according to 
campaign. WJiat cisc* was kit lor him to which the essence* ol (iiri',! ianit\'consis((*d 

«lo '* As tell, wounded by an arrow, in the* (omnmmon oi (he individual with 

while retreating irom tin* enemv on the* (rod. kroiu biing a “community ol the 



INTERIOR OF THE CHURCH OF ST. PAUL AT ROME, SHOWING ANCIENT MOSAIC’S 
The chnrcl) of St. Paul without the Walls is one of the oldest of the basilicas in Rome, thou}.-h d has been nnu li restored. 
The mosaics over the altar are aiiiouK the most ancient Christian work in existence, datine, horn tlw fifth rentnry 


liattle-lield, he IS said to ha\’e exi laimed : lailhlid” tlie ( hiiK h inn' Ix-coiue an 

“ Xa/an'iie, iiiou hast coin|uered ! “ His (‘diieatl(•naI iiistitiition. and |]a<l i’e(ei\(‘(l 

word.s may not ha\'e nm thus literally, l)ut into Ih'vseli su( h masses ol p. isous nei'dmg 

tie* phrase ('xpm.sses (he imjiression \\iii< li edmation that, at times, tin* re,il go;d ot 

his fall made on the contemjiorary woikl. this (‘ducalion seenu'd lorgotleii, and she 

The last atlemjit to re-eslalilish jiaganism professed hi'isell content il slie obtained 

had lailed ; and not trom incidental < ansi's. to some extent outw ard obedienct*. 

Paganism had .shown itself to be dead And beiause this task was made more 
lieyond the possibility oi re\’ival by any ddricnll by the existi'iice ol paganism sIk* 
}K)wer. was obliged to aim at the (.omph'le t*iadiea- 

Hut it was also impossible to realise the lion ol the latter. 'riicxHlosms 1., <*astern 

other ideal—to imbue the c*ntire Roman em])eror Irom 57.S. ruler ol the c*n( ire empire 

empire with the Christian spirit and Irom to ^^5. worked loi this ohit'et. He 
through it to cause the still existing pagan- forbade visits to tlu* tem])l('s and de clared 

ism to disappear. To overthrow the wall every '^'Ut ol iilolatrv to be higli treason. 
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th(‘ wonsliij) 


In 394 ttie Olympian games were cele- 
hraied for tlie last lime. His son con¬ 
tinued his work. ihsho])s and numbers 
of monks were sent into the provinces to 
destroy the old shrines. In 
Alexandria th(‘ celelwated 
t(‘adier ot philosophy, Hy¬ 
patia, p'erished at the hands 
of the t'hristian mob. Pagans 
'vere excluded Irom ])osls in 
the govi'innuMit and army. 

The last bulwark o( classic' 

])agauism, tlu‘ scliool at 
Athcms, was clf)sed by Jus¬ 
tinian in the year d he 

teachi'is emi^rat<‘<l to Persia. 

About 345, at (lie ('inperor’s 
commission, John, bislioj) ol 
kphesus, wcmt about in 
oick'r to track out the 
jiagans “ wh(‘reyt*r they were 
still to l)e lound.” H<‘ 
prided himsell 011 hayini;’ 
made in Asia 70,000 ( liris- 
tians. How long, howc'vca', 

')♦ the gods, which many loved, dt'hed 
th(.‘ inijuaial legislation m the provinces 
llie temple' ol Isis at Pliila* in L’pj)er 
ICgypt shows; it was not 
('losed until tlu' middle ol the* 
sixth ci'iitury. 'I'lie conviction 
that out'^ide tlie one visible 
was no salvation had 
bec'omc' uni\'('rsal. Tlieattc'inpt to make* 
(d tlie (diiircli a lirmly articulated organism 
had been succc'sslul. The state* had h'Ut 
its arm to u])hold tin* singk' 
will ol the* ('hurch against 
persona! indeju'nde'iicc'. Put, 
slrangt'l}’ enough, the result 
was not only the delec'tion ol 
large'groiijis Irom the ('hurc'h, 
but also its division intt) two 
parts, which, in spite cf 
repealed altt'm])ts, ('ould not 
Ik* rt'iinited. i'his (U‘velo))- 
nient was due chiefly, first, 
to till' wish to .see the* unity 
of the visible' ( hurch ceui- 
lirmed by the cre'ation ot a 
pe*rmanent ht'ad, raised 
aboN'e all other’ lUe'inbe'rs, 
and, secondly, to the inter¬ 
vention of the* ]H)W(*rful arm 
ol the* state*, whie'h had been 
invoked to jn'otect the unity of the 
Phurch. The formt'r cause was esjacially 
active in the* West, the latter grievance 
esj>ecially prevalent in the* East. 
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ATHANASidS 
F(»r nearly fifty years bishup of 
Alexandria and I lie unwearying: 
opponent of Arianisni, maintain¬ 
ing devotedly the divinity of 
Christ. Athanasius died :i7:t A.l>. 


Paganism 
in the Sixth 
Century 

(hurch tht're 



AUGUSTIN OF HIPFU 
This bishop wa.s one of the great¬ 
est of the early Christian writers, 
and intimate with pagan philo¬ 
sophy. He died in the year 430a.d. 


submitted, 
answer they 


The Council of Nicfca had not really 
quenched the fiamt's of the Arian heresy, 
for the majority of those jwesent had 
voted against their conviction in order 
toplea.se the emperor. When 
they returned home they 
rept'uted and sought to 
e'onviiK'e the* enqieror that 
Aldus wa.s by no means a 
wieked here'tic, and that it 
would iK'ver he po.ssihle to 
restore unity in the ('hurch 
on the basis of the' resolutions 
pas.se'd at Nicrea. One of tlie 
e'cclesiasties at eoiirt was we*ll 
dis])()sed towards Arianisni. 
He workc'd ii])e)n the einpe'ror’s 
siste'r, and she* sLice'(*edf*d in 
changing her brother’s alti¬ 
tude. Athanasius ol Alt*\- 
andria, the great opponent 
()! Arianisni, was hanislu'd. 
Hnt the* suddt'ii death of 
.\rius pre'Vi'iited his l)eing 
r(*ee*i\e*d hack into the* body ol tlu* 
('hurch. W'lu'ii ('onstanliiis nionnted 
the* throiu* Athanasius was pe-nnitted 
te> return ; but l)e'le)r(' lemg the Arians 
we*re able to bring about his 
st'i'ond (lepositie)!!. The iniju'rial 
gove*rnor at Ah'xandria was 
ohlige'd to e*in]>lov ion'e* to instal 
the siK'e'e'ssor ol -Mhanasius in eilTu'e. 
Se'onrgnig and iniprisoimu'iit wu*re 1 he le)( of 
tlie)s(* elise'onte'nte'd wath Ihe* act. W’as tlu'rc 
no one* now in tlu* whok* ol Cliristi'ndom 
to lake under his pre)te*clion 
the pt*r.se*e‘iited tej)re*S('nta- 
tive* ol orthodoxy ? For a 
long tinu* the* connnunity at 
Konu* had pe)sse*sse*d sjieeial 
re‘j)iite* among ('hristians. lor, 
indi*e*d, all the* w’orld had Ix't'ii 
aecustonu'd to look with 
re've'reiice to tlu* ancLe*nt 
ctr))ital ot tlu* world as tlu* 
sonre'e ol all imperial law’s 
and ordinances aiul as the 
ultimate court ol a])peal in 
all civil (pie'stions. In dis- 
puteel qiK'stions in(*n could 
not help consiviering what 
tluj connnunity at Koine 
theiught em the debated 
tmint. Oucstieins had been 
Men did not always follow' the 
received ; but, nevertlieUss, 
they hael not eea.sed to inquire, in the 
h()j)e that Rome would be on their side. 


A Bishop 
Installed 
by Force 





THE CHURCH ESTABLISHED 


The bishop of Rome had th(‘ rouraer to rhiireh am 
take up the cause of the banisln'd Atha- capital hat 
nasius ; Julius I. and a Roman council wnt'j^uide 
definitely accept(‘d his dt)ctiine. The made it ni 
East held a rival comuil at 
Antioch—the first Ix'ginnin^^ 
of the schism. Men wisht^d 
rather to settle the tontro- 
versy. A general council met 
at Sardica in but tlie 

membtu's could not agree. 

The support CI S f)f Aria nism 
left the town. TJiosc* who 
remained behind wished tt) 
testify their gratitude to the 
Roman bishop, Julius, and 
to ('X])ress th(‘ ('onlidcncc' 
which thi'V reposcal in liim. 

They theretoii' juissed tlu' | 
n\5olution that bisho])s d('- john Chrysostom 

poS(‘d by ])lO\in< ial S\ nods great preacher of Constanti 

might ai)l)('al to him. d'his noplc. for whomInnoreut I. de- 

‘ ‘ ninr^fi riif'niiicf f /m* \7 a Iranif 


might ai)l)('al to him. d'his noplc. for whom Innoreut I. de- 
• ‘ 1 1 dared against the empei or Valens, 

I'OllCt'SSlon was maCiC to tnm and to whose remains the emperor 
liersonally, ami only in that Theodosins II. paid reverence. 

period of imiiK'diate distre.-s was a bar- ol Rome a 
hour of relu,g(‘ sought. IIk* world soon timt‘ the 
lorgot the I'esohilion, Rome has never acamslomed 


lorgot ten it, and lias interprelt'd it to mt'an 

that the Roman throne is ih(‘ 

WhalRome ^ 

Has Never , v*. , 

„ .. ec(i<‘siast leal (inestions. In 

orgo en tla'l'c was the toiin- 

nat(‘ incid<‘nl tliat the resolutions ol the 
('ouncil of Sanlica wen* conhist'd in 
western assemhlies with the rules laid 
down by the ('ouncil of Nica'a. Romt* 
applied them, tlu-rejore, as 
resolutions ol that lam(3Us 

first (eeinnenicai eouiu il. 'I'Ik* 

Arians who had s( ceded 
Irom tli(' ('onncil of Sardiea 
e.xpellcd the Roman liishop 
from tin* l)ody ol thet'hureh. 

Athanasius liinist'lf was 

ton'cd more than once to go 
into exile. 

'Phe emjx'ror, \hdcns (g,b4- 
.) 7 ^)y proeei*ded to measures 
of iinexamjiled sc\a'rily 
against all who would not 
bec'omi* strict Arians. All 
tliis (’oiiJd liavc no otlier con- 
sequence but to enliam'e tiie 
iniportanee ol tlic Roman mSeraufoppoi 

throne, until at last tlu* vi(*w 
represented by it and maintained in 

defiance of allempt‘rors gained tlie victory 
at tlie second cecumenic'al couiu'il at Con- 
stantinopleinjSr. Th(‘ fact that tlie eastern 


t* courage to rimrcli and tlu* bLshop of tho new imperial 

ish(‘d Atha- capital had not been able to act freely, but 

nan eoimcil wi-k* guided by the ea])rice of the em])eror, 

trine. The made it more easy for the Roman bishop 

to prc'ss on unchecked to his 
goal, the primacy. If in any 
question bi.shops turned to 
Rome lor historical informa¬ 
tion on tlie subject, llie 
Roman l)ishop did not didiwr 
an o])iiiion, but n*ndcred a 
de(Msioii. as it lu* Iiad bec‘n 
a])[)ealed to as judge. He* 
issiu‘d a “ dt‘cretal.” Or ii 
he held a synod on some 
question Ik* commuui('att*d 
to otht'r Churclu's tlu* resolu¬ 
tion passed in a form as if 
they also had tf) comply with 
JOHN CHRYSOSTOM Such communications 

Th. Er..at prcachor of Constant!. "'Clf. pfl ll.ipa, not :ilwi\’S 
noplc, for whom Innocent 1. de- t fc ! cd \M t ll (llU* I'CSpCCt . 13ut 
dared against the empei or Valens, ,, I 

and to whose remains the emperor t IU‘rt‘ Tiicy Wt'lC, aiUl (.OUUl 
Theodosius 11. paid reverence. ])(. i.ni))loy(Kl bv later bisllOpS 

was a bar- ol Ronu* as jirool that tor a very long 
w()rld soon tinu* the “aposlolie throne” had lH*en 
lias never aiaaislonu-d to issue rt'gulalions lor other 
l 1 it to iiu'aii ( hurehes. imux'ciit 1. (qog 417) jollowi'd 
rone is tlu* . this line ol ])oliey witli signal 

)p<‘al m all . j ^ siu'ct'ss. In ('onstantinople 
lions. In r>y/antinism was ilourishiiig 

s the tortn- oiice more. Tlu* great orator 

ions ol the and aiisiere preaciu-r of morality, whom 
[)nhist‘d in tlu* people liighly honoured, John Chryso- 
rules laid sloni, was obnoxious to tlu* imperial court, 
a‘a. Ronu* aiul cs]H*''ially to the cini)rcss lu‘rscl1. He 
was st*nt into exilt* in 404. 

liuuuuml tlaiX'd to intervene 
lor liiiu ami to demand Ins 
n*('all. The answt*r, inde(‘d', 
w'as an iin]H‘rial or(k*r tost*iul 
tlu'exik* still Inrther into the* 
desert, and tlie n()bl(* ('liry- 
sostom sank beiu*ath the (*\- 
ertions of this jomney, Puil 
thirty later it was 

r(*rognised what injustice 
had bi*(*ii done him. The 
em])eror, Tlu*odo.siiis II., had 
his l)ones brought to fon- 
stanlinople. When tlu* cofhn 
was brought to land tlu* 

em])(*ror fell his knees 
A great figure in the war of the doc- il Mrwl 

trines and opponent of Ne.storius. IxtOK it aiUl inijiloitcl pjl- 

don for the sins his deei'ased 
itained in parents had committed against tlie iimo- 

the victory cent man. fhe beloved remains were laid 

K'il at Con- in the imperial vault. What a triumph 

tlie eastern for the bishoj) of Rome! Jle was the 
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CYRIL OF ALEXANDRIA 
A great figure in the war of the doc¬ 
trines and opponent of Ne.storius. 
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Over 
Doctrines 


champion oi iniioci;iiC(' wlu-n no on«* dared 
to speak, and God in the end justified 
him before the whole world. 

A new doctrinal dispute was kindlinl 
over the question as to how far salvation 
depended on a man’s own exertions. Pela- 
gius advanced the ])ro]K)sitioii that man, 
being free, can choose the good and fight 
Disputes through to holiness, and 

that the grace of God only ren¬ 
dered it more easy for him to 
realise his high destiny. Against 
him rose up the greatest and most influ¬ 
ential of all the fathers ol the ('hurcli, 
Aurelius Augustinus, bisho]) f)f ]li])]H> 
Regius in iShimidia, who died in 4J0. 
According to him, true tn'edoiu consists 
in the ability to attain one’s destint'd 
develo])ment. Tlu' sinful man no longer 
possesses this liberty, and only the grace 
oi God can la'deem him and mak(' him 
holy. P(‘lagius turned to thc‘ east. There 
the view jirevailed that th(' diviiu* giau'e 
and human IrecMlom co-op('rat(‘d in the 
conversion of any man. 

d'wo synods in Palestine declaied them¬ 
selves tor Pelagius, hut Innocauit of Rome 
d(‘cided against him. Augustine held this 
iq) in triumph before his opiioiient, “ Roma 
locuta. causa fmita” (Rome has spoken, 
the dispute is decided). IT* may only have 
meant by this that it the “ apostolic' 
throne ” had declared the teac hing oi P(‘la- 
gius to be an innovation, it could not 
belong to the teachings oi the old (Imrch, 
but still Rome could henceforth make* good 
ust‘ ol this saying as e\id(‘nc(‘ coming 
from the greatest ol all chuK'hmcui, that 
Rome had tlie right to spc'ak the last 
word in all c'cclesiast ical disputes. 

Nevertheless, though th(‘ Church had 
laid this splendid foundation Joi tlic' estab¬ 
lishment of the ])rimacy. certain of its 
members dis])uted tht' supremacy ot Rome. 
This was seen again in this very dispute. 
Zosimus, the successor of Innocent, was 
firmly convinced that Pelagius was no 
j heretic. .lie blamed the* 
o^H^r African bishops for having 

attacked a man of so }>erfecl 

Western Rivnl 

guidance of Augustine at a council a 1 
Carthage in 418, oiienly declared their 
opposition to this decision of the bishop of 
Rome and gained tlie victory, so that in the 
end even Zosimus condemned Pelagius. 
The victors, however, were soon made 
harmless. In 42S the Vandals crossed 
over to Africa, and not tmly rav’aged tth‘ 
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beautiful land, but also rendered the 
Church ])()werlt'ss. Rome was freed of its 
most powerful rival in tht, west. 

In the east at that time the attempt 
was being made to reduce to fixed formulas 
the doclrine concerning the jiersori of 
Christ and of the union of the divine and 
the human in Him. Two theological 
.schools liad fried their ingenuity on the 
question. The Alexandrians .set out to 
establish the redemption as a diviiu' act, 
and, therefore, emjdiasi.sed th(‘ divine 
nature in Christ ; their war-cry becaiiK* 
the designal ion of the mo! her of Je.siis 
as “ l^artmt of (iod ” (iJieoiokos). Their 
opponents of the school of Antioch taunted 
them with the denial ol the triu' humanity 
of th(‘ Red(‘(mu“r. 

Th(‘ main thought by which they were 
led was a imual one. The Jvedeemer is 
tor us tht‘ typt‘ ol moral union with God. 
Hilt He can hv that only if a fret' moral 
dt'velopinent of lli.s Iniinanity remains 
j)()ssibl('. 1'liiis tlu'v laid every stress 
on His hnmanily. 'flie union ol tlu* 
divine and Hk* Inmiaii in Him is only 
a moral one -in tlu' saint* way that 
(rod d\v(‘lis in other pious nii'ii. Theii 
^ . tipponeiils ri'lorti'd that thev 

Nestoriusdiq obsei ve the essential 

Appeals between tlu' R<- 

toKome ivdeemed. 

Nestorins, llit']>atriarch ol (-'tiiistanlinoplt*. 
liad ('oiiK' from this school of yVnlioch. In 
s(*rmt)ns he loiight against Mie shibbolt'th, 

Parent ol (rt)rl.’’ Against liimro.se Cyril 
ol Alexandria. In order to w in a jiowrrfiil 
ally, he turned to the bisho)i ol Ronu* with 
the declaration that. “ according to ancit'iit 
cnslorn in the (dmrch inquiry must be inade 
al Rome in tlie case of di.sjiuted (jiit'slions.’ 
('ele.stine 1. listeiietl gladly anti demanded 
a recantation from Nestorins. 

The emperor. Theodosius II., there¬ 
upon calletf'the third a*ciinu'nical council 
at K])hesus in 431. Cyril and his 
supporters dt'claretl Nestorins deposed, 
and the Roman envoys confirmed tht* 
sentence. 'flK* o})p()sil(' f^arty replied by 
deposing Cyril anti his friends. Both sides 
turned to the emperor. At last, in 432, 
the majority agn^ed to a formula wdiich 
attempted to cut away the most irrecon¬ 
cilable points in the \v>jn doctrines. 
Nestorius was given u]^ to the revengt* 
of his enemies, and died in misery. Tlie 
result of this dispute was the severance of 
tlie Neslorians from tin* imperial Church. 
In the year 440 Leo 1. bi'came bishop of 



I’HE CHURCH ESTABLISHED 


^oinc, and his of twc'iily-onc' y(*nrs 

vas d(^volc(l to th(' one ohj(‘<'t of acciis- 
loming the world t(^ tin* l)eliet that the 
successor ot Peter was the liead of entirt' 
(diiistendom. W lux'ver ventured to di‘sert 
the rock, Peter, lost connecti(ni with Clirist 
and had no ]>art in tlu? kin|:^doni ot (rod. 
The views of the Alexandrians were rejn'e- 
sented in their most crude and exa.%"erated 
lorm by Kntyche^, the old archiinandritii 
of Constantin()i>le. (’hrist, h(‘ lani^ht, 
aft('r His incarnation had bnt c/zc natfin*, 
His hinnanity having been, as it were, 
i.wallowtal nj) by Hi^ divinity. 

luityctu's was deposed at 
('onstan t i no])l e 
lii'ld nndi'r tlie 
patriardi Ida- 
vian. Ih' aj)- 
jn-ak'd to Koine, 
as did Idaxian. 

1 .('o J. diMiianded 
an exa('l report, 
in order Ilia I he 
miejil (l(‘ci(l(' bv 
\irtne ol (he 
a])ostoli(' antlio- 
rity. He rk'ei(k‘(l 
in Ills lainons 
“ Lettei to I'!a- 
\'ian ” ariaiiisl 
luityches, and 
thus ai.;ainst 
monophysilisin. 

Bnt till' east did 
not wish to allow 
itseli to be inled 
by Rome. the 
emperor called a 
council al ]'h>hi'- 
siis in 44(^ and 
entrusted the 
post ot president 
to till' successor 
of Tyril, the 
])assionate ami uiiscruj)ulons Dioscurus of 
Alexandria, the patron ol luityches. His 
intimidating ajipearance jirex'dited the 
Roman I'lix'oys from securing an audience, 
the doi'trine ol Kutyclies was ratitii'd, and 
all its opponents, e\en I.eo of Rome, were 
declared to bi^ di'posed. The emperor 
a])])roved ot tliesi' n'solutions. The ]xirty 
which at this “ synod ol bandits ” was in 
the minority fell back all the inori' on the 
supjiort of the bisho]) of Rome, declaring 
more and moi'e stronjL;ly that the dei isioii 
lay with him. 7 'he end of the burnint; 
dispute was tliat at the council at Thalce- 


doti in 451, which condemni'd N’estoritis 
as well as Eutyches, Li'o’s *“ Letter to 
Flavian ” was made the basis of the 
decision. The feeling which this victory 
of the Roman throne ju’oduced is soown 
by the rise ol the legend that Leo had 
j)laced his letti'r on tlie tomb ol St. IVur 
and prayed that he w'ould change an\- 
thing wrong that was contained in it, and 
that on the next morning an alteration 
by the a])ostle’s hand had been actually 
found. 

But thi' su])])orters of the condemn(‘d 
Alexandrian dogma, thi' monopliysites 
ol Ihc east, did not aliandon the struggle. 

y\nd again it wa?- 
the emperors 
who, led l)y ])oli- 
tical considera¬ 
tions, undertook 
to dii'tate theii 
own views to thi' 
Chunli and to 
imiiress them by 
force. Leo i., 
the 7 'hracial!, 
banislii'd the 
heads of the 
monophysiles ; 
on ilii* other 
liand, Jkisiliscus 
extolk'd mono- 
pliysitism as thi' 
exi lusi\'e state 
religion and con¬ 
demned the let ter 
ot Leo. Zeno 
again forbade 
mi'ii to touch 
iij»on these j)omts 
ol doctrine w^hich 
had been sc 
holly disjinted 
in thi' last ceii- 
tuiy, and thus 
annnlk'd once more the resolutions ol the 
last (ri'iieral ('ouncil of ('hakedon. 77 ic 
bishoj)ol Rome broke off all ei'clesiastical 
relations with the east. For thirtv-five 
years (4<S4-5T()) the imperial Church was 
divided. Justinian 1 . (527-5b5) at last 
succeeded at the fifth a'cumenical council 
al Constantinople in reconfirming these 
resolutions of ('halcedon. 

The result was that the extreme mono- 
physites seveii'd themsi'h'es from the 
Church and formed indejiendent com¬ 
munities, espei'ially in Egy])t, Syria, Persia, 
Armenia, and Abyssinia. 77 ie rejection of 
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ONP: of ROME’S OLDEST CHURCHES 
The church of St. Mary in Aracoeli is one of Rome’s most ancient 
Christian bnildings, dating from the sixth century. Photo ; Alinari. 
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the resolutions of CAnilcvdon and the 
recognition* of the “ bandit synod " at 
Ephesus are common to all. 

In Syria, and also in Egyjd, the mono- 
physites termed thems(‘lves “ Jacobites” 
after the man vvhodn thehrsl jx'riod after 
the separation from tlu' imperial ('hurch, 
vV'as the spiritual head oi this entinyparty. 

- ^ . lacol) Barradai tor 

Priests ar Descoes monophysll..' 

bishop ol Edes'^a m ->41 

—wandeiaxl thron.i;li tlie whole of Neart^r 
Asia dis.miised as a bc'ggar, and, sparing 
no exertions, everywhere ('ollecU'd and 
encourag(*d his scallerc'd lello\v-lK*lievers, 
organised communities. apj)ointed many 
l)isho])s, and “ lully one hundred tlioiisand 
priests and (U'acons.” In Asia Miutir, it is 
true, the im])erial Chiircli prevailed, but 
in the patriarchate ol Antioc h ior a time 
almost the entire ])opulation bcaame 
Jacobite. T 1 k‘ ho])e ol reconciling tlu'mono- 
physites with the (diiindi would not let 
the question once raised dro]), even within 
the imj)erial Church. How, if a com- 
ju'omi.se were offered the discontemted 
party by the admission that the Kedei'iiu'r 
had only e//c will, even if Ih* had two 
natures ? Thus the moiiophysitc* dispute 
passed into the monothelitic. Th(‘ sanu' 
asjM'ct oi events was presented as bedore, 
the eastern ('hurch hanging in the most 
comph'te de])enden('e on the state', and 
the lile ot the state wasting away in 
ecclesiastical controversic's. 

There was the same result as before. At 
the sixth (vcunu'iiical council at ('onstanli- 
nople, in t).So, the (‘iicyc lical l(‘tter ot Po])e 
Agatho was made* the' basis of tlu' decision, 
and the resolution was sent to him for con¬ 
firmation. Tlu're’werc' two wills in (_'hrisl. 
The former pope, Honorius, was solemnly 
and vigorously condemiu'd as an execrable 
herc'tic, who had asseiitc'd to an irregiilai 
im])erial toririula. Agatho coiitirined this 
condemnation ol his jiredeces.Nor. “ who 
„ _ , bv mean trcacht'ry had 

.. „ . tried to overthrow the 

„ .. unsullied laith. 1 his, at 

a time wIk'u the' mialh- 
bility of the j)ope was not yet deedared, 
must have assured to the “a]>ostolic 
throne ” the reputation ot a disintc'n'sted 
vindicator of orthodoxy. 

Controversies over dogma were folhnved 
by disputes as to ])ictures and images. 
By the beginning of the eighth century 
the worship of images had n'ached such a 
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pitch in the east that the more thouglitful 
lu'came anxious. Images wen* invited to 
act as god-])arents. and men even scraped 
the colour off them in order to use it 
for ])ur])o.ses ol consecration. The 
energetic emperor, Leo III., tlie Isaurian 
(717-741), ventured on the command to 
hang the ]>ictiires so high as to make it 
impossible for worshiiiiiers to kiss them. 

His .son and succe.ssor, Constantine V., 
undertook the systematic persecution of the 
friends of image wor.shi]). They were im¬ 
prisoned, scourged, and their noses and ears 
were cut off. 'Lhe pojU's jirotcsted. More 
than once they hurled the terrible bolts of 
excaunmunicaiion at all foes ol image 
wtuship. But ior many decades, according 
to the im]>erial orders, the images were 
rept'ati'dly torn down and rai.sed again. 
In the end llu' Koman view gained a 
dc'cisive victory; the empre.ss, Tlu'odora, 
in 84J caused the resolutions of the 
.si'venth council to be reinforc'cd and cek*- 
brati'd the festival of orthodoxy. 

II,now,it was possibU'todcjirive Romt'of 
its glory as chamj)ion of immaculate oitho- 
doxy. tin'll its ( laim to the first rank in the 
(.'hurch could be rejiudiated. Sean'h was 
inad('lorsonu'groundol comjilaint, 
and a pia'text was found in the 
Rome h'dhin' ol Koine to respi'id the 
ancient faith and customs. Rome 
ordered lasting on Saturday. It p(‘rmitted 
tlu' u.s(' of milk, butter, and I'hei'.si' during 
the first wt'ck ol Ja'iit. It did not tolerati' 
till' inarriagi' of jiriests. 

When Pope Nicholas L, therefore, 
declared himsell lor thi' de{)os('d jiatriarch 
ol ('onstantinople and against his succes¬ 
sor, Photius, tile latti'r iin])(‘a('hed the 
Roman ('hurch of heresy on account ol 
thi'se inno\‘ations, and obtained from a 
council in 807 the de])osilion and baiiish- 
iVK'nl ol the pojx*. Nicholas ])ronounced 
excoinmunkation against him and his 
lollowers. in T05 the patriarch of 
('onstantinople, IMichael Cierularius, 
renewed the charges against Rome, adding 
the new heres>’ that Rome, in the Holy 
Jhicharisl. nsi'd nnleaveiieil 1.read, after the 
manner ol the Ji'ws. When negotiations 
for ])eaee proved vain, the pa])al legates 
laid a letti'r of excornmunicat-ion on the 
alta.r ol the church of St. Sophia, and 
^lichael, with the other patriarchs of the 
ea.st, put the Roman Church under the 
ban in 1054. The Churches of the east and 
west were ]H'Tmanently severed. 

Wilhelm Walther 



EUROPE 

SECOND DIVISION 

EASTERN EUROPE 

From Ihe Sundering of Rome to (he 

FRENCH REVOLUTION 

With till- p.iiiiiioi) of ujic World IhninK'” ot Koiix.* 
into l.nst .tnd Wost, tin- Ilistoiv '»f Ihiiopo nlso <li\idi s 
into tuti in.im ^-tn-.nns . not iinh-rd \\ llioiit lluir ])oints 
of < out.li t, hut lollouiu” dislMirt coutscs until the slioi k 
of till- I’tftuli kivolntion hritvus all tin- nation^ of 
Kiiropt- into I losi-r politn al n-lations. 

In c)ui n< \l diMsion. tlu-n-fori-. wt tran- tho * -nrseDf 
I'M'iits in I-aisimi t airopo dtirint!; lln.s pi-riod I'ln- West 
is Latin, Kollit , 'I i-ntimn ; tin- I-,ast is (iri-ok, Mongolian, 
Sla\oni( At Inst its Instoiy is that of tin- Koinan 
lonpiro as it siir\ivo(I in tin- Last tin- ('.r<-ik m 
Ity/antnu' hanpin- Ihit m*\v pcoph s ajip'ar on tin- 
si'ciio Iroin tin- ii-i;ions hc\'ond tin- i'annhc, whitln.-i the 
Koinan power had not pi-nt-tiati-d 

'1‘lu'si- are in part of Mongolian oi raitai otii;in Huns, 
A\ars. I’.ul'a.iriaiis, then ’\laj 4 ,yais oi Iluni;ai i.ins , in part 
Aryan Sl.ivs , southwards, the Seths and Cioatians , the 
Western Slavs or ( Veihsol liohemia , the Kastein .Slavs 
of Poland and Russia I-'inallv lonn* the Mont^olian 
riirks, < la atini; the (Ittoman ICmpiie, the sint^h- 
a,i;i;ressi\c Moha mined an eh-nieiit aniom; tlie (‘hi ist’in 
peoples of the West 

1 has the nations whose story we here leeord aie 
tlioseof the llalkan peninsula ; of nun,i;ar\ and Hohemia, 
whiehform the hulk of the eoinposite Austrian I’-inpire 
of to-day, ol Poland, and of Russia. 
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MAP TO ILLUSTRATE THE SECOND DIVISION OF EUROPE 

The above map is at once historical and gcogrrapliical, showing as it docs the principal peoples of Eastern 
Europe in the countries of their origin or occupation, and the different empires, kingdoms, and states that arose 
out of the wreckage of the Roman empire, together with the territories of Byzantium throughout the chequered 
career of that great power. Most of the ancient and famous towns that figured in the continually changing 
history of Eastern Europe, from the fall of Rome to the eve of the Napoleonic era, are also indicated. 
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GENERAL SURVEY OF THE PERIOD 

By R. Nisbel Bain, M.A. 


origin of Uk' st.iti's of Soul)i-t‘ast(‘rii 
iMirojX'lu'^oiij^lit in till* liisloiy 
of the Mast Koinau lumpin'. \\V have 
lonj^^ onllivc'd tlir cunous prcjudii'c wliicdi 
atfnc'tnd to inward “ tlin Lowia l^inpin\” 
or “ till' Miy/aiitint' l^iiijiiro”—holh iiainos, 
liy tli(‘ wav, arc ahsolnti'ly without Iiis- 
torical saiK'tion as iit only to he lelc^alcd 
to the liinho ot lliiii,L,"s host lorj^ottcni. 
It is doidithil. t'Ncii now, it we realise 
ade(|nal('ly the c'xeellenre ol tlie imiiuMist* 
and imjiosin^ edifice which Jnstiinan 
foundc'd, and Leo tlu' Isanrian completed. 
Yet, it stability and Natality, it powi'r ol 
cohesion and recuperative virtue, he the 
tine ti'sts oi j)ohtical ctticiency, then IIk' 
Hast Koinaii Ihnpire iiinst he jiroiionnced 
OIK' ot the most marxellous political 
(‘r^ainsnis wdiicli e\’ei existed. 

The sami' ethno,ij:i aphiial revolution 
which hiid< 4 ed over tlu’ f.;ap lietween 
aiK'ieiit and inedia_‘\al history in the 
west o])erated m t lu' east likewise, 
hut with this /.^u'at ditleia'iict' ; whih' 
lh(' old order ot thin/^s in the west 
vanished at the inst touch ol the new 


Eastern Diplomacy 
and Western 
Brute Force 


harharian liordes, in 
Eastern luiiope the 
em])ire gradually trans- 
tornK'd and assimilat(‘d 


tile new elements without suffering irre- 
[larable damage', to itself for many cen¬ 
turies. The unique situation of the inijierial 
city ; the more pliable and ada])table 
genius of the (hecks (for from Justinian 
onwards the Idellenic element predom¬ 
inates) ; the intellectual superiority of the 
Constantinopolitan government, wdiich in¬ 
vented and triumphantly a])])lied the 
science of diplomacy when brute lorce 
was, everywhere else, thi' ultima ratio — 


these' w('i(' the most salient advaiitagp.*^ 
which enabled tlu' iiileis ot New Koine 
not only to weathe'i the earlier and more 
ternble tenqx'sls ot the* transmigration 
jieriod, but also to piovide against similai 
perils in the' luture. 

'I'lu' first barbarians with whom the 
i('('onslituted em])ir(' iiad to do were the 
Slavs. As (‘al ly as 4.41) oiu' of the numerou!- 
branches ol this grc'at family, jiossibly 
lh(‘ Serbs, established lhems('lv('S along 
the northein hanks ol the Danulx', ex- 
li'iiding as far westwards as 
f ^ Dalmatia. An ancic'iit and 

« , . ivsj>(.'('iahl(‘ tradition claims 

Bulg»r,an» , 

and Ik’lisai lus (“ W'hchai ”) as members ol 
this race. .Somewhat lal(‘r. about tlu' end 
ol lh(‘ sixth ci'iitiiry, the Jbilgarians 
a Ihnnod’grian race, migrat('d lioin the 
stej)jH‘s iK'lwei'ii the Don and the Dniepei, 
settled m .Mcesia. and, by the ninth century, 
were' completely Slavicist'd 111 tlu'ir lu'w 
surroundings. Both races became tlu 
nominal subjects ol tlu' enqiin', which 
aimed at making them ser\(' tlu' double 
])urj)ose of biilt(‘i-proN’iiKK'S towards tin 
north, and ri'iiuiting grounds for tlu 
imperial generals, while pri'serving a local 
autonomy. But tlu' Bulgarians, who re¬ 
mained heatlu'iis for two centuries aflei 
their inclusion within the contiiu's ol 
the em])ire, were too martial a race to 
submit to any yoke for long. The em])ire 
was continually at war with them ; 
more than once they besieged Constanti¬ 
nople itself, and their onslaughts were 
the moR' jH'iilous as they coincided with 
tlu'interminable attacks of the Arabs from 
the south. During a considerable portion 
ot this ])eriod the Bulgarian hosts must 
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haw included the Servians also as sub¬ 
ject auxiliaries. Buljj^aria and Scrvia were 
converted to ('hristiaiiity about tlu* saint' 
time (about 8()4-S()7) by tlu* famous 
orthodox inissionarit's Cyril and Metho¬ 
dius and their lollowt'is. 

Th(‘ process was accelerated l)y j>olitical 
considerations, and liad irnportaiil j)o]itieal 
A Greftt const'tjuences. Two nc‘W kin^i;- 
- , . (loins, for whos(' alliaiu't' (‘asl 

Dugnnan r(.in[)eted, aiosc 

^ within tlu' Balkan j)eninsula. 

Fhe iirst indejx'ndcnt Sei\'iaii kini^dom • 
louiided by ik'ter in S7J was ol compara¬ 
tively briet duiation ; but the Ihil;.jaiian 
kinj;dt>in (d B»ons and Simeon lasted loi 
two iumdred years and o\eisha(lowed the 
('astt'in eiujure list'll. At tlu' piaiod ol 
its ^rt'atest (‘X])ansion IIk' Bul^anan 
realm strt'tclu'd lioin the l)<imibt‘ and 
Draw to the Rhodopt' and Piiidus ran,e(‘S, 
embrataiii^ tht'wholt' \ allt yol the Danube, 
nearly the whole ol Thiat t', and lai.et' paits 
<n* Thessaly, Mact'donia, and I^piius. 

In S()() the easlt'in empiie iirst e.mie 
into contact with anothei Sla\'onit' laee 
the Russians, who. a lew \’ears prt'viously, 
had established theniseh'es undt'i then 
Xorse leadt'rs at Kie\' on Dmepei, im¬ 
mediately abuttini^ on tin* \ast south¬ 
eastern stejipes. It was an ideal resting- 
plact' and starting-point toi ])iedatoiy 
barbarians with a taste lor adventure. 
In ()07 ()1 (*/.(, prince ol Kiew im])os('d a 
heavy tribute ujion ('oiistaiilinople : but 
liis successor. I/.;or. 111045 made a }>er]»elual 
jieace with the (ireeks and ( hristiamtv 
be^^an to jiermeate “ the land ot tIn* Russ.” 

In (i55 th(' Russian prince.ss OI^m was 
christened at ('onstantinoph'. thou;;h it 
was not ill ()()(> that \’ladimir tin' (neat. 
wh(» two years })reviously had been 
baptised at (heison in the ( rimea, on 
which occasion In* married the' (ireek 
linncess Arna, forcibly converted tiu' 
Kievlyans to the ni'W laith with the 
assistance of orthodox missionaries. Ht'iu e- 

^ , forth th(' relations between 

Why Russia 

Adheres to tK« . , . ,, .. 

Greek Church ''"'‘"' m'y. liH'n.lly ; Svya- 
tislav, prince ot Kk'v (<H5“ 
()72), even aided the (ni'cks a/^ainst tIu' 
ihilgarians ; but during the latter ])art of 
the tenth and the Ix'ginning of the ('leventli 
century the intercourse betwec'u Constan- 
tinojde and Kiev was interrujited by the 
interminable Bulgarian wars which en¬ 
grossed the attention oi the ('mperors of 
the Macedonian dynasty. During the 
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inter\'al the x’oung Ru.ssian ('hurch, under 
Yaroslav tlu' (irt'at (roK) 1054), became 
x'irtuallv autoc(‘phalous. 

Hitherto the most potent weapon of 
the impi'rial city on the Bxisphorus, a 
weapon lav more elh'ctual than diplomacy, 
r(‘gular arinie.5, orHreek tire, liecauseit had 
a imual aim and a supernatural sanction, 
was the orthodox leligion. But at the 
beginning of the (‘ighth c(‘ntury the vi'ry 
toundations ol the orthodox religion 
weie undi'iniiiu'd by the rationalistic 
movenieiil known as iconoclasni. 'I'lieM' 
i\in be no doubt that a closer acapiaint- 
aiK'e with Mohammedanism as a religion 
pn>mot(‘«l sc<‘pticisin as to th“ cential 
verities ot ('hristiaiiity among the moie 
spi'culative B>v/.antinrs, especi.dlv in tlu' 
eastern ])iovm('(‘s ol IIm* I'lnpiuc 

d'o such theoi ists a deism like' 1 Ik' religion 
ol Klam would st'''ni cleain. j)nrer. and 
more n.ilnial than tlie highlv-di-velopi'd 
dogmatK' s\sh‘m ol ( hi is|lanitv. with 
its mtricati', inl(‘i pretativc lilnal. 'I'lit' 
(•mperors ol the Isamian and Armenian 
dvnasties, who nigncd li(»m 717 to <S((7, 
themselves moic ()rienial than Hellenic, 
.md (citamlv statesnieii lathei than 
theologians, imagined that tlu 
*'*'. leadiest wa\' to deleiid ortho- 
gains! .igainsl the onslaught ot 

a deistic philosophv was to 
abolish 01 .it least to cm tail as much as 
possible eveivthing svmboliial in leligion 
as being paiasitical, 01 at best snpeilluoiis, 
and thereloie nioie liable to attack !iom 
outsiders. Hence thcii ojuai. peisisteiit 
war again-'t the icons, or images. It was 
the .same piinciple, in a less extienie torm, 
as that winch moves the more di'striu'ti\(' 
section ot the liighei ciitics ol om own 
(lav to eliminate the miiaciilons elenu'iit 
Iroin Scriptuie. But strong men though 
the icoiKK’lastic emjierois were, they W(‘ie 
not strong wiongh to lelorm (orthodoxy. 
The sole lesult of all their etiorts in this 
direction was the division ot the empin' 
tor a century and a hall into two fiercely 
antagonistic camps, who.sc' liostility seri¬ 
ously weakened both the ('hurch and the 
commonwealth. Historically, the ultimate 
victory of tlu' opposing, or icondulist, 
])arty meant the triumj)li of the Hcdlenic 
and vSlavonic over the Oriental elements 
in the eni])ire. 

The two following centuries (807-1018) 
were a ])eriod of recovc'i y and r(*-expansion 
under the ju inces ol the great Macedcjnian 
dynasty. Its salient leatures are the 
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systematic conversion ol the southciii 
Slavs, and their subsequent lile and d<*alh 
struggle vdth the (‘inpire lor the liegeinony 
of South-eastern luirope. All the previous 
wars had been, more or less, plundering 
raids; these lal(M’ wars want* tor })oliti<’al 
ascendaiK'V. h'inally, at a terrible rosi. 
the cmj)ire prevailed, and P>asil II. (<)/(> 
1025) onC(‘ more exteiuhal its limits to 
the Danube. 

Within th(‘ same j) ri()(l oeemual an 
event of capital import a iiee to the Slavonie 
race generally, w'hich. loughly sp(‘akmg. 
at that timr' occupied the whole ot ( t*nti.jl 
ICurop(‘ tioui the Haltu to th(‘ Danube. 
That event was the intrusion ol the 
Magyars, or Hungarians, 'rhc Magyars, 
presumably an I gro-hmuK' lac'e. though 
the real origin of this inti'iestmg peoj)lc i- 
still a riddl(‘, aie tiist heaid ol on the right 
bank of tlu* Don, tlu* Lebrdia or Livadia 
of (in^ek ('hronicles. I'hxpelh’d tlaaict' 
by th(' more* numeious Prehouegs. they 
took rc'fnge in “ hdelcum,” as tlu* contem¬ 
porary (iret'ks ('ailed the distruts roughly 
corr(‘S[)ondmg to I'odolia and .M(*lda\ia. 
and were immediately, «S(); 01 <S()p 

(‘iilisted in the si'i vice (d the em])ei(»i 

Leo \’l., against the Ihiigarians. 
Changing ^ hieltam. Arpad, 

^^'d them through the \eic(vke 

of Europe ^p,. 

“ All(')ld,” 01 gieat Hungaiian plain, but 
which th('n lormed tlu' easti'in poition oi 
th(' vast. shadow'V einpiie of Moiavia. 
(*\t(‘nding iroin Piague to the Diavrand 
the \’istula. P>y <)o5 the .Magyars had 
occupied the wdioleol this j)lain. separating 
permanently th«‘ northern .ind w'estern 
Slavs from then southern and eastern 
biethrc'ii, and thus changing the lai'e ol 
('entral Europe. 

For nearly a c'entury altt-i the " hoiiiog- 
lalas,” or “ occu])atioii,” as Hungaiian 
historians call it, the Magyars continued 
to bo ])agan and predatoi \', ra\ agiug east 
and w'est im})arlially. Tamed at last by 
the disasters of Augsburg in (155 and 
Adriano})lo in ()7o, they siU abend putting 
their house in order. For some time it w'as 
doubtful wdiether they w'ould accejd 
Christianity from Pope or Patriarch. 
Pro.ximity favoured the eastern C hurch. 
and the first Hungarian jirelate, Hi(‘rothus, 
consecrated “ I^ishop of rurkia, ” caim* 
from Constantinojde. 

But as the By/aintiue empire grew' 
stronger and stronger under the Mace¬ 
donian dynasty, h‘ar ol a neighbour so 


foimidabl(‘ and sn near moved the 
Hungarian duke, (ieza, to solicit mission- 
.arios from Piligrim, bishop ol Passau. The 
fpiestion to wdiich branch of the CJiurcli 
the Magyars vvert* to belong w'as settlcfl, 
once for all, wdien Saint Stephen acce])t(‘d 
th(‘ kingly crown from the hands of the 
PojHg Sylvester IT, in 1001. Christianity 
was not, however, defmite^ly 

r^*'*^^**^k*!r (‘Stablished in Hungarv till th(‘ 

Established 


in Hungnry 

pagan 


beginning of the twi'lfth cem- 
tury, and even then a l uge 
population, constanlly reinfoned 
from the outer baibanans notably tiie 
( uTiianians, or Huns, w'ho were-])lant(-‘d m 
Luge colonics b('Voiid tin* I Ik i'^s had to 
l»e t<»lei at(‘d. 

I‘'(n tunately, the immediate sikcomiis 
ot ^t. Stejtheii were men of \a.loui 
and g(mius. (piite erjiial to the double 
task, ditliciilt as it was. ol preseiving 
doinestK' ord(“r and. at the same tma'. ol 
a.^s<*rtmg the iiuL'pendciice of the young 
central kingdom alike against the eastern 
.md the wc‘st(Tu empires, both of wdii('h 
repeatt'dly endea\’oured to I'ediK'e it to tlit^ 
(ondition ol a \ assal state. One ol th<S( 
early princes. St. l.adislaus (1077 To(i5) 
conqueied and ('hristianised ( lo.itia. Hi^ 
successor, ('oloman. wand still lurther. and 
(‘Xteiided th(' Ixnmdaries of Hungary to 
the sea, successlullv (.'ontc'stmg th(‘ jiosse:-,- 
Sion ol J>almatia and it-> islands with the 
Using Voung \\‘netian lejiubhc. This was 
the beginning of the struggk'. (cnturie‘> 
long, between Hungary and \’enic(' loi the 
command ot tlu* .\(lriatic. w hich ultimately 
K'sulted 111 the trium}>h ot tlu‘ latter. 

The most dangeious pcn iod for Himg<uy 
was wlum the Comnenian dynasiy re¬ 
stored loi the last tiiiK' the supremacy ol 
the (‘astern emjiire. During tlu' glorious 
reign ol Manuel (n^pp-iiSo), himselt a 
semi-.Magyar-he was tlu' giandson ot 
St. J.adisiaus this danger became acute. 
.Manuel tn‘al(‘d th(‘ Hungaiian throne as 
if it w(‘n' a tamily ])ossession ; but he was 
too much occupi('d elsewdiere 
to attem])t to conciuer the 
ccxintry, and on the eollapsi' 
of his dynasty, shortly after 
his death, Hungary oiue more bi'came a 
conquering power. This (ii73-ii()b) is 
the jieriod of the acquisition of those 
“ banates,” or protective man hes, Kama, 
or North Bosnia, Macso, or North vServia. 
and S/.drtmy, or Wc'st Wallachia. which 
so long protected Hungary from the 
incursions of her southern neighbours. 
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Tlu' thirlccMith century, however, was a 
period oi dire calamity and complete disin- 
t(*gratiori. The degeneracy of the Arpad 
dynasty, the consequent domination of a 
lawless and conscienceless oligarchy, the 
Tartar cataclysm (1J40-1243), the ha[)* 
hazard re-peopling ot the ruined kingdom 
with semi-pagan elements, like theCuman- 
« , . ians, resulting in a general 

lai)Si' into savagery affecting 
the Slavs dynasty itsc'lf—all these 

visitations and their cumula¬ 
tive* eth^t denionstratedthat Hungary must 
he reg(’n(*i ated troin without it she were to 
remain a memlu'r of the Christian common¬ 
wealth. 'riit* Holy Se(‘, therefore, w'isely 
intt'i'vt'iied ; the last Arpad was hunlc'd 
down, and the iron discipline of feudalism, 
a(lmiiiist('i ed by the gr<'at jn'inces of the 
Nea])ohtan hianch of the house of Anjou 
(I4()<S-I’Si), raised the fallen kingdom 
(jiict* more liom her ashes to an unprece¬ 
dented degiee ol {jower and splendour. 

Meanwhile, the Halkan peninsula had 
h(‘come pK'dominantly Slavonic. Tlu* 
(irei’k einpiu* disappeared Iroin iMiiope. 
Its supplanter, the feudal empire ol 
Romania, witlu'i ing lajiidly in uncongenial 
soil, had, within a few years of its fonnda- 
tioii, virtiuilly shrunk within the walls ol 
Constantiriople. It was an easy task for 
Miclnu'l I\deologiis, in 12O1, with the aid 
ol the (ienoese and the Venetians, to 
cleanse* the orthodox cajutal from the 
Latin <lehi is. Hut the new emjiire was but 
a shadow ol the old one. Its restoration 
was mainly a siice'cssliil commercial s])ecu- 
latioii on tlu* ])art ol the Italian Tiiantime 
e itii*s. d'lu* CiU*eks were Irejiu the outse’t 
too h(*a\ ily bLn(U*ned by their obligations 
to their ailie'S to profit by their delusive 
good toitiiiie. They couhi ])ay their debts 
only by K’ducing their armaments, and 
collaj)St* was the inevitable if long-])ost- 
poiu*d ii*sult. Anyhow, from the beginning 
of tlu* thirteenth to the middle of the 
fourtt*(*nth century Serbs and Hulgars 
« triumj)hed over Greeks and 

Bui ar' Latins alike, and divided the 
*'*v^*^ inheritance of Constantine be¬ 
at variance Unfortunately for 

themselves, and for Luropc, the great 
Nemanyidie and Asyenida* dynasties, 
whi('h represented Servia and Bulgaria 
res])cctively, were constantly at war with 
their neighbours and with each other, and 
the intermixture cd religious with juditical 
questions—such, for example, asthc rivalry 
of the two young autocephalous Churches 
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and the proselytising efforts of the Popes, 
to whom more than one “ rex Slavorum ” 
owed his kingly crown ~-})revented any¬ 
thing like stability. Another more insidious 
but none the less ])owerful solvent was 
the Bogomil heresy. This unnatural and 
antisocial revival oi maniclueism, which 
established itself in Bulgaria b(*tw(*en 927 
and qf)S, and by the end of the fourteenth 
century had permeated all the .Slavonic 
races of the Balkan peninsula, though 
most virulent and indomitable in Bosnia, 
struck at the roots ol domestic, social, arul 
])olitical lif(', and was one of the most 
j)owerful contributory sourc(*s of the com¬ 
paratively easy triumphs of the Turks over 
the outwardly imposing but inwardly 
lot ten Slavonic kingdoms. 

The Turks, on tlie other hand, when 


they first ajipeaicd abo\'(* the Eurojiean 
horizon - conquest of Gallipoli, — 

W(‘re uniquely (‘(jui])j)ed for a car(*er of 
coiupK’st. Alu'ady tlu*y alone of all 
nations j)oss(*ssed in tin* “ Jemcheri,” a 
regular standing aimy recruited from the 
flower of tlu* coiujuen’d ])oj)iilations arul 
bound tog(*ther by Hu* nuhssoluble tu’S 
of a disci])line which was a teiu*t of th(‘ir 


The Turk 
Equipped for 
Conquest 


religion. How conld theself- 
willt*d, undiseipliiu'd hosts of 
Sonth-eastt*rn Iuiro])e stand 
before* veterans whose fiist and 


last duty was absolute* obexlienct* to tlu'ir 
le*aders ? Five ye ars alt(*r the transfere-iu'e 
of th(‘ir caj)ita 1 from Hioussa to Adrianoi)le, 
the fon'es ol the uniteal vSlavoihc' king¬ 
doms were* aiuulnlat(*d on the lie*ld ot 


Kossovo in Tlu* gallant .itl(*in])t ol 

the feudal eluvahy of Hungary and 
\V(‘ste'rn Europe to ste'in tlu*ir ])rogre*ss 
taileel mise*rably on the* fie'ld of Nicopolis 
in By the (*nd ol the eentury their 

em])ire strete'lu*d from the* Danube to 
Thessaly. 

The ciestriuition of Sultan Bajazet 1 . by 
Tamerlane the Tartar, or more correctly 
Tatar, at Angora, in 1402, iiresentcd 
(diristenidom with the only real opjiortunity 
it has ever had for cxj)elling the 'I'lirks from 
Europe at next to no cost. The oppor¬ 
tunity was neglected ; the young Osmanli 
empire was allowed a quarter of a century 
to recover from its wounds, and by that 
time the fate of the southern Slavonic 


lands was sealed. Foi the next 500 years 
they are simply Turkish sandjaks, or 
military districts, with no history of 
their own. Constantinople owed its brief 
respite to the energetic intervention of 
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tlie Hungarians, who were routt'd, indeed, 
at Varna in 1444 owing to tin* undisciplined 
impetuosity of tlie feudal chivalry, hut, 
under Janos Hunyadi and his son 
Matthias, held the balance ecpial (luring 
the critical last half of the fifteemth century. 
The victories of these* extraoi diiuiry men, 
which so astrmnded their contempcjiane^:, 
were due principally to their consninmate 
generalship. They were the first to demon¬ 
strate that a sivilfully-handled, regular 
army of Eurf>peans w as a match for almost 
any number of jenicharies (jani-saries) 
and spahis howa^ver brave, unl(*ss the 
odds were absolutely overw’hehuing, as at 
Mohacs in 152b. 

Th(* llunyadis were materially assisted 
by a new nationality, the Wallachs from 
w'hich they themselves were descended 
who founded semi-indepc'iident princi¬ 
palities in Moldavia (1J54-1 ‘Uid in 
Wallachia (i 538-i jtx)). It is evidt'iit 
from the earli(‘st known (oins ol tin* 
Wallachs that their inlers were Slavs 
of the Kutheiiiaigor Little Russian,stock, 
and originally vassals ot Hit* Hungarian 
Crow'll. Th(‘ ofheial language ol tlu* 
Hospodarsof Moldavia aiul W'allachia was 
Kuthenian tor centurit‘s to 
cscen ants though the p(‘<»])l{‘ o\'(‘i 

o rajan s ruled s(‘ein to have* 

Colonists, , , . . 

been the desc(‘ndants ot 

riajan’s Roman colonies and sjxdvc a 
language* in some respects t'vc'ii closer to 
Latin than either Italian or Spanish. 

The indep(*nden('(* of the Hospodars was 
necessaiily short ]i\’ed. Their pi incipalities 
travers(‘d the line of l(*ast resistaiux* to tin* 
Turkish advance^and, at the best of times, 
they wx'ie depi'iident either u])on Hungary 
or Poland, according to circumstance's 
and jiolitical exigencies. Wallachia jiaid 
tribute to the Porte* as early as ije^t), 
Moldavia neit till Rut their cenii- 

parative distaiu'e freim Stamboul enabled 
them te) maintain seiine pretence e)f auton¬ 
omy at the worst j)eriods ol their ch(*qucred 
history, and the Turks tht*mselves regarded 
the Danubian principalities as something 
higher than the down-trodden provinces 
of Servia, Bulgaria, Bosnia, and Greece*. 
In the figurative language of the Divan 
they were “ the two wings " by means of 
which the Padishah could take further 
flights northwards. 

When Hungary also was finally sub¬ 
merged beneath the Turkish deluge in 1543 
a third vassal principality, Transylvania, 
was added to the two Danubian “ wdngs.” 


Still more remote trom the Turkish 
capital, Transylvania cons('(]uently en¬ 
joyed a still larger nu'asuic oi autonomy 
than Wallachia and Moldavia, and w'as 
even strong enough at times to take up 
.an entirely inde}>endent attitude* and 
successfully play Turkey off against the 
emperor, who was lor long, and not im- 
justly, r(‘gard(*(l as a more 
aiona dangerous enemy than the 
Spirit of himself. I iider the Pro- 

e agyars princes ol the houses of 

H(*fhlen and K’akoczy in parlic'ular (ibij - 
ibqK), TiaiisN'lvania occu})ied a command¬ 
ing positi(.»n. w'hich ('iiabled lua to act as 
the champion and guarantor of the con¬ 
stitutional privileges and the n'hgioiis 
liberties ol tlx* llungaiiaiis geiu*rally. 
H('r ])olitical mission was to ke(*[) alive* 
the Magyar nationality during the terrible 
Turkish domination and the scaicely less 
mis('hievous anti-national (',atholi(* n*- 
action which ainu*d deliberati'ly at the 
(l(*nationalisation ol Hungary. 

TIh* Hungarians as a nation took but 
a minor part in tlx* final dehvt*rance ol 
tlx'ir country from the Turkish yoke. 
Ind(*ed, during tlx* sixlt'en years w'ar 
which W'as h'rminated by the Peace* of 
Karlovic, in their most brilliant 

national re])ri*S(*ntativ(*, Imre T(")kbly, 
figured cons])icuously on the Turkish side*. 
It IS also w'orth^' oi n*mark that the full 
limits ot tlx* ancitnt kingdom oi Ste]du*n 
w'cre ix'ver recover(*d. It is tnx* that by 
thePeac(*ot Passarovic, in i/U), most of tlx* 
old bord(*i banates, comiaismg Walhx hia 
w'(*st ot the Aluta, and tlx* northc*rn parts 
of Bosnia and Servia, w'cre temporarily 
wn'Sted lioin the l*ort(‘, but the Turks 
regained them all by tlx* Peaci* ol B('l- 
grade in T73(>, (*ven including the fortr(*ss 
ol Belgrade* itself, which had belonged 
from time immemorial to Hungary, but 
lonns jxiit ol modern Servia. 

\\\* now turn from South-(*astern te) 
( entral lMiro})e, wdiich, as early as the 
seventh century, se(*ms to have 
The Czechs peopled by numerous 

P 1 branches oi the Slavonic family, 
* ° but of these emly the two 
principal ones,the Czechs and the Poles, 
need here occupy us. In the middle of 
the seventh century w'e- find the former 
located in the modern Bohemia and owning 
some loose allegiance to Charles the 
Great. From Germany also the Czechs 
received their Christianity about 814, the 
traces of the earliei mission of Cyril and 
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^U'thodiiis linving vanished irretrievaldy; 
and till (^7 ;, when the bislioj)ric of Pra^t;iie 
was estai)lished, the vast Holienio- 
Moravian u'ahn, whieli then extended as 
far as llu* modern Galieia, was eceh‘sias- 
tically pait of the dioc(‘se of Katisbon. 

Bohemia was iiex er able to loimd a per- 
inaiieiit Slavonic state in Central Knro])e. 

(icrinan intbiences were loo 
])otent and ton dost' at hand, 
and, besides, as already men- 
tioiK'd. the intrusion of the 
Maj;\Mrs ( ut her oft from Ium' natural allies, 
the' soiitlKTU and e astern Slavs, (ierman 
proximity was not, mde'e'd, an unmixt'd 
elisadvaiilat;!'. I'o it P>e)hemia owe'rl he'r 
ii'lati\e*ly siijK'rien culture the first (ier¬ 
man university was actually toundc'd at 
the' Bohe'iniau c apital, Pra^^^uc*, in 1340 ~ 
and, mole than once', espe'edally during 
the' bric'l but biilliant domination ol the* 
Pie'iny.sliela' (iiejy 127S), ie>se', by means ol 
it, (o an nnlooke'd lor eU'^ree e)l f;randc'nr. 
But she' was rarely ineirc than erne* ot 
sc'Vc'ral c'omjietmg states ot almost ec]nal 
strc'iif^tli, wliie'li were' loi' c'Ve'r e'onlc'dt'iat* 
in^ aj,;ainst any ne'i^libour whie'h might 
happc'U, tcMuporarily, to be the strongc'r. 
Matters wc'ic' also eoiujilicateel by dy¬ 
nastic amalgamations. 

'rims, the' Hapsbnig dnke'S were tie- 
cjiu'ntly kings of Bohemia as wc'll as 
e'lnpi'ieirs of (it'rmany, while' Hungary anel 
P>olie'inia wc'ic' meire' than once' unite'el 
iineU'r the' same se)\'ereign, to the* se'nous 
eletiime'Ut e)t both. No wonder, then, il 
the ])olitics ot ('e-ntral ]uiro})e', Irom the* 
thirtc'caith to the sixte'enth ee'ntnry. 
we'ie' m a continual state ol tlnx, and 
ne'utral inte'rmediate ])rovinc(.'S like Mo- 
ia\ia, Sile'sia, Lusatia, Slyria, and ('arin- 
thia,all ol the'in Slavfinic lands originally, 
we*re perpetually changing hands, belong¬ 
ing by turns to Bohemia, Hungary, and 
Pejland, till the (ieTinan ele'inent, as repre¬ 
sented by the Haj)sburg dukes, grew 
strong e'uongh to subordinate the scattered 
. , Slaveaiic elememts everywhere 
o cmia s altogether. Bohemia was 

n . saved trom actual absorjetion 

as 10ns py Pel- strong natuial 

frontiers, a bastion of mountains ])rotect~ 
ing her on three sides, and partly by the 
extraordinary vitality of her Slavonic 
population. This was notably the case 
during the Hussite Wars, when the 
Czechs became a terror to all the 
surrounding states. At a later day 
they sn PI died Central Europe with its 
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finest mercenarii's—the so-called zschniks. 

We possess no c('rtaiii historical data 
relating to Poland till the' c'lul of the .sixth 
century. It would sc'em that the ]mo- 
geiiitors ol the PoU's, origdnally c'stablished 
on the Danube, wc'K' driven thc'iK't' to the 
still wilder wilclernc':-St'S ot ( c'utial Ihirope, 
sc'ttling linally among the' iorests and 
morassc's ol tlit' basin of the' l'])pe'r Oder 
and Vistula, wlu're they elwc'lt in loosely 
connected coinmimities till the' prt'ssnre' 
ot lapaeions neighbours eojupfllc'd tlie'in 
to c'ombme tor mnlual eli'ie'iiee inule'r the 
sc'ini-mythie'al Piast and his siiec'essors. 
The Piasts wre'Steel ('lirol);i('ya. a ])rovince 
c'Xtending trom the Caipalliians to the* 
Bug, trom the shadowy Moiaxian empnt’ 
aht'aely me'utioiu'd. ruder Mis/ko I. 
(()()2 (HU) Poland noiiimallv acci‘|)ted 
('hrislianily Ironi tlu' (ii'eek Clmieli, but 
was u'eemvc'rtc'd by tlu' keanan ChuK'h at 
the instigation ol ilole'slans I. (()()2 1023) 
in ordc'r to obtain llu' ])iole’ct kmi ot the* 
Holy See agamsi tlie* pc'r^isti'iit ])i(>sni(' 
ol the (ic'rmans tiom the wt'st. 

P)oleslans was also the' lu st Polish king, 
and he' loniidcd an c'lnpn e wIik Ii e'xleiuit'd 
tiom the 


dtie' to X'olhyma and bom tl e 
Elbe to the' Ihig. riiis (‘m]»iie 
])C'rsjsted III its main outlines 
till the' death ol Bolesltins III. 
(1102 I i/)S), whose l.i^t .let was 
subdivide' Ills te'i i itoi ie s among his 


Poland's 

First 

Sovereign 
to 


mmu'ioiis sons, who U'-.snbdi\ ide'd tht'jn 
among thc'ir ehildie'ii. 'fhis " })artitional 
period.” as it is ealk-d. lasted till i.;o5, 
during which pc'riod Poland c'eaM-d to be* 
a ])olitical entit\'. P>y (he' lime that tlie' 
kingdom was reconslitnt^'d by Wladislans 
I.okietek (i^of) Ek>0)- theTe'iilonie Oiele'i 
had excluded Poland trom the' Baltie, and 
a new state', Litlinania, had inte'i \'e*iK“d 
Ix'twe'en her and ht'i' ane'ie'ut neiglibonr in 
the east—Russia. 

The Eitliiuniians, an Aryan but not a 
Slavonic' raec*. originally dwelt among 
the impenetrable' Iorests and morasses 
of the U])pt‘r Niemen, where* they were 
able to preserve their original savagery 
longer than any of their neighhonrs, 
and foster a tenaiioiis and tuiterjnising 
valour which made them very formidable' 
to all the surrounding states. They first 
emerge into the light of history at the time 
of the settlement of tlu' Ti'iitonjc Order in 
the north. Rnmonrs of the war of ex¬ 
termination waged against their near 
kinsfolk, the wild Prussians, by the 
Knights, first awoke them to a sense of 
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their own (lan;^('i. Tlu'V immediately much before the end ol the fifteenth 
abandoned their loose ('ommunal system century. Muscovy may be said to hava* 

lor a monan'hical form ol government, been discovered, about the same time as 

and under a si‘ri(‘s of (‘xc(‘])tionally capable America, by a (ierman travelU‘r, Kilte r 

])rinces, notably Mendov^ (ii4o-ij() ;) and Niklas von Popi)el, who, in 148b, brought 

(i(‘dymin (1415 1,141), bc'i^an an astonish- to Vienna the strange tidings that North¬ 
ing caree'r ol comiuest, so that, at th(‘ eastern Russia was not, as geaierally 

death e)l (iedymin, tlu‘ giand-diK'hy of supposed, a i)art of Poland, but a 
Lithuania, as it was liencc'lorth calk'd. . . \ast inde])endent state even 

e.xtt'iuh'd Irom roiirland to the ('ar])athians /fK*'*p*'*** larger than Poland. V('t the 
and from tlu* Ihig to tlu* Dnit'ste'r, includ- us si an Russian 

ing the' old Russian princi])alitit‘S ol “'P***^ emi)ir(* had been far more 

Polock, Kiew and ('hernigo\’. brilliant in promise than tht' beginnings 

Poland and Lithuania were' naturally ol the Polish kingdom. W’hile the 
drawn logdher by their common h‘ar })rogenitors ol the Pok's were struggling 
and liatre'd ol tin* (lermans. sentimt*nts in their nativa' swanijis, the' progenitois 
even strong eiKMigh to bring about a ol the Russians weia' alti'inately the 
jK'rsonal union ol tlie Iwo aulonoinous ad\’ersari(‘s and the allit'S ol the tiiei'k 
states uiKk'r the Lithuanian (iiaml I)uk(* emjierors of the t'asl. As ('ally as the 
Jagic'llo, or |ag('lloa, who took the name tenth century the com t of Yaroslav, tlu' 
ol W'ladislaus II. on tlu* occasion ol his son ol Vladimir tlu* (ireat, was i('Uf»wned 
bajitism and coi onaliou at ('racow in ijSt). throughout Euro])e as much lor k'ariiing 
The (’aidinal ])ohlical e\'eut of L'ast as for sj^lendour, and the kings of In aiu'e, 
( eiitral Lurop(' (iui ing tlu* next c('ntury Hungary and Norw'ay wi'ie suitors loi 
was the duel a e/z/ra/ac l)etw(‘<ai Polaiul- the daught(.‘rs of the grand duke ol l\ie\'. 
Lithuania and tlu* T('uloni(' Order. Hut alter thedt'struction of Ki(*v by tlu* 

ritimately decided in i<i\'our ol Poland, it Tartars evil days tell uj>on “ tlu* laud ol 

was. lU'Vertlu'K'ss, hut a hall-victory, lor tlu'l^us.’' The curr(*nt ol the national lile 
Poland 'vhili* tlu* Knights wi'K* coni- W'as now" forced to How north-c'astw'aids 

I*' p'‘ik*d to rehu(.|uisli their gii]) insti'ad of lollow'ing its natural south- 

Powftr*^ ***' modern ('ouilaiul, western course as lu'ia'tohac*. Jt was in 

Samogilia, and W’est Prussia, the rude climatt^ and among tlu* v ast virgin 

llu'V wa.'ie ]H*riuitt(d, as tlu* vassals ol lorests of the iilain of tlu* L])])('r X’olga 

P(»land, to ret am ])os(*sssion ol the modern that tlu* J^ussian jirinces, cut ofl Iroin 

IRist Prussia, or Diu al Piussia, as it was wa^stern civilisation, Ix'gan, painlully and 
now ('ailed, wlu'n, in 1,52,5. tlu* last (irand laboriously, to build uj.) again the Russian 
Master ol the Older becanu* the lirst state. For g(*n(‘rations to come they wt'K* 
Duke ol Prussia, with his cajiital at the tributaru's and tlu* vassals ot the 
Kiinigsberg. Tartar khans. Nor did tlu'ir own hands 

d'liis partial triumph was due entii(*ly deliver tlu*m. It was tlu* victori(*s <»t 

to tlu* loiesight and tenacity ol tlu* princes the Lithuanian priiu'es which coinjH-lled 
ol the hous(* ot Jagiello, wdio steadily the'Partars somew'hat to relax tlu'irgrip 
recognised that imilicatiou, and Hu* ol South-W(*st(‘rn and (k'ntral khissia. and 
possession of a S('aboar(L W(*r(* tlu* t'ssen- tlu* provinc(*s so r(*leas«*d t(*ll, naturally, 
lial conditions ot the mamt(*nan('(i and to the victors. 

stability ot the lk)lish commonwu'alth. 'riius it came about that by tlu^ liiiu* 
Tlu* last ])rince ot that house, Sigismund the northein jniiu'es had established a 
11.(1548 1572), crowuu'd the work ol his Grand centn* oi nationality and 

pred(*('(*ssors i)y amalgamating Poland orthodo.xy under Hu* leader- 

and Lithuania indissolubly by the Union of*Moscow streiiu- 

uf Lublin in i5tH). Poland was now" the ous grand dukes ot Mos('ow, 

ieading j)()\ver ot ('(‘iitral Eurojx*, and at least one-half of the old Russian lands, 
indisputably the head of tin* Slavonic with their ortlK)dox Slavonic' po])ulation, 
world. T(*riitorially, she w'as superior to had become part ol Lithuania, a loreign 
every other ('ontemjiorary state* except state, and, still worse, the ally and consort 
the Turkish ('m})ir('. of Catlmlic Ikdand. 

Meanwhile, the exist(*nce of another vast In fact, from the end of the fourteenth to 
state in the depths ol the Polish hinterland the middle of the eighteenth century the 
was barely susp(*ct(*d in West(*rn Euro|x* term “ Russia ” is merely a geographical 
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of all 

the Russias 


expression with various significations. 
As used ])y the Poles, it invarialdy in(*ans 
tile woiwody, or palatinate, of Red Russia, 
whicli extended, roughly speaking, from 
the watershtxi of the kipper Vistula to 
the watershed of the Pruth. As used by 
the Muscovites, it meant all those Russian 
lands outside the actual limits of the 
grand duchy of Moscow, which the 
grand duke claimed as the 
descendant ol Vladimir; that 
Black Russia, 
Red Russia, Little Russia and 
White Russia, by far the larger ]>ortion of 
which had been incorjMirated either 
with Lithuania or with Poland. Hence 
the [)e<'uliar signifu'aiK'e of tin* cov(‘t(*(l 
title, “ Sovereign ot all tin* Russias." 
The higlu'st eiu'omium w’hich the old 
Musco\'ite chronicles could bestow upon 
a ])rinc(‘ in those mistaable days of anarchy 
and dispersion was to describe him as a 
''sohiruicL" or “gathertM ,” ol th(']>rovinces 
wlii('h, taki'U tog(‘th(‘i, forined tlu‘original 
heritage' of the' Russian pe'ojele. 

All the old Muse'ovite granel dukes 
and tsars troin I\’an 1 . t<» Ivan l\'. 

15S4) We're more' or le*ss successful 
“ gatlicie'is ” of land. They we're, generally 
sjleaking, a ste-allh^', e'rafty, cowarelly 
rae'e. Indt'e'd. ]>ersonally t lu'V see'in con- 
te'injitible* by the* side* of the' liereiic and 
sagacious rule'rs ol e'onte'inporary Ikiland. 
The ine'ans sue h men e'mj)le)ye'd to gain 
tlu'ir eiiel were' almost nee'e'ssarily base* and 
vile in the* e'Xtie'iiie' ; but the end in¬ 
variably ainu'd at the uuifieation and 
civilisation of Russia —was mdis])utably 
a high one, and wliate*vei' their v’ice's, 
patriotism, the' highest virtue eif a states¬ 
man, cannot be' de*nit'd t o the weirst eif tlie'in. 
More'o\'er. tlu'y were* ])oj>ulai, lor tlu'V 
stood betwe’e'ii the* j)eo])le and the ])e‘()j>Ie’s 
secular opjae'ssors, the* ofhcial classt's. 
Se) uir as the'ir arm e'ould reae h, the* ])ee)j)le 
were ])rote‘cte'd, and rough justice was 
D • .ti. ge'uerallv done. Thus, on the 
w It f whole, it is ne) hyperbole te) 

Aotwrats whatever ol glory 

and ])rosperity she may po.ssess, 
Russia e)wes it aline.)Sl eiitiredy to the 
initiati\'e of her autocrats. 

In the very nature* of things, the history 
of Poland and Museeivy was bemud sooner 
or later to re'solvc itself inte) a struggle 
for the })e)ssessie)n oi the alienated orthodox 
Russian preivinees. At first, however, 
this struggle was desultory and inter¬ 
mittent. Other cpiestions more imme- 
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diately urgent postponed the final settle¬ 
ment. Pe>land could not give premier 
attention to the Muscovite question, 
still of but secondary importance, so long 
as' the Prussian incubus thwarted and 
crij)])led her nearer home ; while till 
Muscovy had freed herself from the 
paralysing Tartar yoke, she could do little 
more than harrow and vt^x the Lithuanian 
borders. The inevitable antagonism 
between the two ijeojiles was exacerbated 
by the di'lermined attemjits ot Muscovy 
to gain an adequate seaboard on the 
Bailie, r)n tlu* colkqist* ot the Livonian 
Order, and the ecjiially dett'nnined 
efforts of Poland to prt'vi'iit her rival from 
iK'coming wealthier and more civilised 
by means of maritime coinnu'rce and 
bee intercourse with the west. 

Jiy this time Muscovy liad dealt a morfal 
l)low at the Tartai domination. The over¬ 
throw of Iht'klianatt' ol Kazan l)y Ivan 
till' 'rerrihle, in 1532. was, perha]>s. no 
very extraordinary exjiloit liom a purelv 
military point ot view: iievertlieless. 
})olitieally, it was an e]>oeh-inaking event 
m the history ol J^astern ICurope. At 
Kazan, Mohammedan Asia had fought 
^ behind its last treiu'li against 

uscovy C'hristian Kuropemarshallt'd 

rj, . beneath the lianiM.'t of tlie 

ry Tsarof Miiseo\'y. Nothing 

could now restrain tin* natural advance 
of the young Russian state towards the 
east and south-east. 

For till' lirst time in history the 
V'olga liecame a Russian river. The con¬ 
quest ol the Caucasus and of Central Asia 
was now only a matter ot time. But tin 
sujierioi' civilisation ot Poland and Sweden 


still liarred the progress of Muscov\ 
westwards. She had, indeed, taken advan¬ 
tage ot the embarra.ssmeiits ol tJie Polish 
Sigismnnds (j3ot)-i372) to extend her 
dominions westwards to the Middle 
Dnieper, and the capture ot the great 
fortress of Smolensk in 1314 was the first 
serious advantage she had yet gained over 
her rival. But, half a century later, 
Poland also had improved her position. 
By the middle of the sixteenth century 
most of her external e^mbarrassments had 
vanished ; the Union of Lublin liad almost 
doubled her material resources, while in 
Stephen Bathory and Jan Zamoisky she 
possessed the greatest warrior and the 
greatest statesman of the age. It was 
in vain that Ivan IV. jiitted his innumer¬ 
able semi-barbarous hordes against such 
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opponents. Victory, with whatever odds, 
was impossible. 

But the collapse of Muscovy and the 
triumph of Pcjland at the end of the 
sixteenth century were, after all, most 
delusive phenomena. Muscovy was saved 
from apparently inevitable dissolution by 
an outburst of religious enthusiasm, which 
demonstrated that the nation, after all, 
was sound at the core; and less than fifty 
years after the humiliating treaty of 
Deulino, in i()i7, which had flung the 
Muscovites back among their ste])])es and 
forests, the scalt^s were r(‘versed, and 
Poland had already entert'd upon her 
long agony. 

Poland i)resents tlie unicpie example of 
a j>eo])le which deliberatc^ly destroyed 
itself, politically, rather than submit to the 
trammels of ordinary governiiK'nt. Abso¬ 
lute individual liberty as the (‘xclusive 
privilege of a single class (the Szlachta, or 
nobility) was the one ideal of I’olish })oli- 
ticians. Tlu' eaiii(‘st manilestation of this 
arrogant sell-will was the claim, con¬ 
stantly inadt* by the aristocracy, to 
renounce their alk'giance whenever they 

. differed Irom the king as to 

Tha Unique 

j obligations a claim which ulti- 
mafely rt'Ceix’ed legal sanction 
by the statute “ l)e non jirtestanda 
oluvdentia ” in 1(107. 

Simultaneously, a mox’ement against 
the middle and lower classes bc'gan. Th(‘ 
burg(‘sses were dejirivcd ol their right 
to send dejnities to the local diets. They 
were forbidden to hold extra-mural 
estates, with the view <’)1 disqualifying 
them for military service. Their goods 
were heavily taxed, so that they should 
not compete with tlu* nobles, the produce 
of whose estates went toll frtxx They 
were (‘xcluded from high ecclesiastical 
preferment. The ]:)easantry fared even 
worse. They were chained to the soil, 
forbidden to learn trades, and degraded 
into serfs, becoming, at last, as much the 
property of their masters as the oxen 
with which they tilled the fields. The 
Jagiellos, indeed, had fought with some 
success against these aristocratic centri¬ 
fugal tendencies. Five out of seven of 
these ])rinces were great statesmen who, 
on principle, defended the rights of the 
middle and lower classes against the 
usurpations of the gentry, lest the equi¬ 
librium of the state should be destroyed. 
They were able to exercise this balancing 


power because they were hereditary 
monarchs, and ])ossesse(l such vast estates 
in Lithuania as to make them, in ordinary 
circumstances, inde})endent of the subsi¬ 
dies of the diet. 


When, however, in 1572, Poland was 
conv'erted into a ])urely elective monarchy, 
every safeguard against aristocratic 
f • ..L domination was swept away. 

Limiting «h* jjencoforth tlie diet was com- 
ower o ^ posed exclusively of the 
gentry, i he kings 111 tune ol 
peace were little mor(‘ than honorary titled 
juesidents, with fai less of influem:e 
than the jiresidcmts of the United Statens 
exercise in our own day. In tinu‘ of 
war, if they lia])])ene(i to be distinguished 
soldiers, they were allowi‘d to lead the 
armies of the rej)iiblic against its enemies, 
generaCy at their own (‘X])ense. But it 
was conceivable that a victorious monarch 


at the head of a devoted army might chale 
at his humiliating condition of tutelage, 
and thus become a dangerous rival to 
the diet. To prevent such a contingimcy, 
the szlachia deliberately used Us power ot 
the purse to cut down tin* national arma¬ 
ments and the national dtdeiices to 


starvation ])oint—linally abolishing the 
regular iorcc'S altogether as supi-i lliious. 
Yet ol all th(‘ states ol Fiiropt', Poland 
stood most in need ol a large, a \'in*y large, 
standing army. 

With no natural bomitlaru'S. constantly 
exjXKSed to attack Irom t'veiy (piarter, 
surrounded by watchful and greedy neigh¬ 
bours, it should have bt'eii tlu* first ]>rin(‘j- 
])le of the dominant szlachta to be always 
and everywhere on the alert, well mounted, 
armed cap a pii\ and with whole arsenals 
of offensive wea}K)ns ready to hand. The 
geographical position of Poland, even more 
than the duty of her rulers to their own 
peo])le, demanded such jirec antions. The 
jagiellos had shown the way. They had 
fused into one homogeneous ])olitical 
whole a congeries of different nationali- 
ties, more or less akin etlino- 

ofE«p‘"e 

DispelUil , ^'“1 

religion, and, above all, m 

degrees of civilisation. The lawlessness 
aii(i parsimony of the diets had. it is 
true, prevented the jierfect accomplish¬ 
ment of their patriotic dream of ein]:)ire. 

Had the diets loyally resjxmded to 
the just demands ol these great monarchs, 
Silesia and Lusatia might not have 
been lost, the Prussian jirovinces would 
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have been incorporated and Polonised, 
Smolensk would never have iallen, the 
dangerous ste]i])es would have been 
lortilied and colonised. Ne\'ertheless, de¬ 
spite every obstacle and im])edimenl, 
beneath th guidance ol the Jagiellos 
Poland had gradually ascended to the 
dignity ol a great i)ower, and tht‘y lelt 
her the mistress ol her 
A Country ^wn destiny. Circumstances, 
lK»tComm.t.ed wolomost fa Vo,II- 

Suicide I 1 I i 1 

able. I ransylvaniasejKirated 


ht'r from Austria as well as from the 
Turks. Tht‘ colla})se of the Li\’onian Order 
opened up a prospect ol fresh and t'asy con- 
cjui'sts. Th(‘ (rernian em])erors, absorbed 
l)y their own affairs, had ceased to be 
dangiM ous. Tli(‘ tsars had ban*ly taiuaged 
trorn the enervating Tartar bondage. 

Thus Poland was at the starting-jioint 
ol an imperial career. Kortnne’s ball was 
at hei loot, and she liad but to kick it. 
She prelerred, instead, to destroy Jiei 
t‘\e‘cutive‘ and her k*gislaturt' as a lirst 
st(‘]) towaids political renuiu'iation. as il 
sh(‘ wert' salely isolated in tlu* midst ot an 
impassable oc(‘an instc'ad ot being ('ast in 
the midst ol a k'rnumlalion of eeasc'lessly 
struggling nationalities in which only tin* 
littc'st lightt'r could hope to survi\'t*. Still 
worst*, she deliberately threw away the 
prov'ideiitial gilt of grt‘at men so libeially 
i)estow(‘d upon h(‘r during tin* latter jiail 
ol the sixlet'iith and the earlit'r j)art ol the 
seventeenth century. No otlier nation (‘\'ei 
thix*w awav its tdiaiict's with sucli reckless 


biavadtf. Slit* ga\X‘ little helj) and no 
thanks to Ste])li(Mi P>athory loi driving 
back tlu' Muscovitt* nuxision ol Ivan the 
d'errible, Sht' even rejoiced that the 
wounds he had got in delending her wert* 
the caust* ol his dt'ath. She prevt'iited 
(diodkit'wicz Iroin driving tin* Swedes out 
ol tlu' Ihiltic ])rovin('es, and Sigisnnind 111 . 
Iroin partitioning Musctny. Slit* .siail 
Zolkit*wsky, hei greatest captain, toe ertain 
death on the* Turkish frontier rather than 

_ reinlorce him ade’(iuat<*ly, and 

The Cause 

Doom*” * |,i>i>ulai kiiij;,\Vl;,dislaus 1 V.. by 
crossing his patriotic endt*avom 
to lound a navy. She frustrated John 
Casimir’s ])lan ol dealing ade(]\iately with 
the Cossack peril, thus throwing away lu‘r 
last chanct* ol political salvation. And all 
tor what ^ Simply lor this-that hall a 
million county magnat(‘s and country 
squires might each, in his own province or 
parish, do priTisely what he liked. 
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While the high-born, showy Pole, the 
Slavonic Iisaii, was thus rejecting his 
])olitical birthright, the hegemony of the 
Slavonic races, tor the plottage of })ersonal 
comfort the Slavonic Jacob, as we may 
call the KTissian, stealthily, craftily, pati¬ 
ently and laboriously, with an unques¬ 
tioning belief in the divine mission and 
ultimati* triumj)h ot orthodoxy, was 
already eiiterijig u|>on the inheritance 
which his more gifted brother on the 
V'istula had ('ont(‘m])tuously thrown away. 
As early as i()()y the secular struggle b(‘- 
twec'ii Poland and Muscovy was concluded 
l)y the “ Truce ” (d Andrusovo, a truce 
which pro\ ed to be one of the most pernia- 
n(‘nt ])eaces ol history, foi it endured lor 
inon* than a hundred yt'ars. Muscovy 
ri‘('oveied theieby the whok* eastern bank 
ol the l)nh*p(‘r, including Kiev, the metro¬ 
polis ol ancit'nt Russia and the source ol 
lier culture and rt'hgion, ('luanigov and all 
the land lH'lwc‘(*n the Dnieper and the 
afllueiits ol Ihi* Don. The lhirtet*n-y(*ars 
war, terminated at Andrusovee was the 
last o]>t‘n cont(‘St bi'tweeii the two ])oweis. 
JJeiicelorth, the inlliK'iice of Russia ovt r 
]k>landwas to increase steadily 
• * without any struggle at all, the 
o ussia s alr(‘a(lv stricken 

Influence i i 1 ' i . • 

by that cret'pmg paralysis 

which ultimately lelt lu‘r a ])rey to tier 
n(‘ighboui s. 

.Muscovy had doni* with Poland as an 
a(lv(‘isaiy, and had no longer any cause 
to tear hc'i amaent ('iit'my. Sht* was now 
Iret* to (k‘\'ot(* h(‘i'si‘ll to other and more 
important mattf'is u])on wliicli (k‘])ended 
her historical continuity anil existence*, 
such as the subjiM'tion ol thf? Cossacks, 
the colonisation and tin* extensic.fn of the* 
vast SoutlH'in I'kraiiu', inli*inal leforms 
in (diurch and Stale, and the recovery e)f 
the Baltie' seaboard. 

'riironghonX the leigns of the earlier 
Romanovs the git*at work of reform and 
leconstrueiion went steadily on. It is 
olten too much taken lor granted that 
Pt‘ter the <in‘at creatt'd modern Russia. 
The foundations of modern Russia were 
laid while he was still in his nursery. 
lncreas(‘d resjiect abroad was the corol¬ 
lary i>f incr(‘ast‘d efficiency at home. 
The mere tact that Russia, at the end of 
tin* sev(‘nt(‘('nth century, was invited to 
participate in tin* grand league against 
the Turk was eUxpu'iit as to her political 
pn^gress, and although the campaigns of 
Prince Vasily Golitsuin in 1687-8, ended 
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in disaster, yet the very a])})earan('e of a 
Russian army at the gates of the Crimea 
was a signitirant sign tliat tlie “ stepj'c ” 
was no longer a l)arrier to Russia’s pro¬ 
gress southwards. The subsefpuait capture 
of Azov, in itxjh, by the youtliful Peter 
marks a still further advance. It was the. 
first time that Russia had waitured 
o])enly to coj)e with tli(‘ forc(‘S of tlie 
Ottoman em])ire. 

It is tnu t fiat this ijiilial success was dis¬ 
counted by the subseqiu'ut r('verst‘ on 
thePnith in 1711 ; neverthi*l(*ss, by th(‘end 
of his reign TVIim' ('ould safely challenge 
the ]N)rt(‘ to a third conti^st, which he wi‘ll 
knew it wo\ild ney(‘r dar(‘ to ac('t‘pl. 
A few years Indore liis death Russia was 
alr('a(ly oiU‘ of th(‘ great powers of luiropt*, 
(‘qually formidabh' on tlu‘ Baltic and tlie 
Caspian. Sh(‘ had obtained, at last, a 
seaboard, and h'arnt to know Ikm own 
value. Throughout tln' reigns of IVtca ’s 
immediate successors the 

])restige of Russia steadily increas<‘d. 
During this jieriod her lort'ign jiolicy was 
dir(‘Cled by two statesmen of tlH‘ first 
rank, both of them IVlei’s “fledglings.” 
Andrei Osti'rman and Ah'xis Beslu/hev. 

Petei’s own daughter, the 

. ^ . J^.mpri'ss hh/alx'th. was also, 

and Catharine ■ ^ 

of Russia inv.im-ivsiH'i-l.,, :Micvcnn)(>rc 
remarKal)le i)evsonage than 
the la'illiant and inercdi ic ious (‘atharine 11. 
Anyhow, Kli/al>eth was a greater statesman 
tlian Catliarine, because* she* always kiu'w 
her own mind, and iu-\’er allowexl heiscdf 
to be diverted from tlu* main issue. At 
the end of lu'r reign Russia was certainly 
the pri'ponderating state in hhirope. It 
sliould also not be foigotU'u that most 
of the great ca])tains and statesmen who 
made tlie name of (kithariiK* so illustrious 
wert* educated in the school of Kli/abeth. 

Whik* l^ussia had thus iHronn* a great 
empire' with a dominant v’oiee in the 
Kuropean concert, Poland had. jiolitii'ally, 
almost ceased to exist. Under the Saxon 
kings ]) tluae was no govern¬ 

ment at all to sjH'ak of. The king, who 
residc'd in Dre'sdt'ii, rarely ^'isiled the* 
kingdom. The biiumial di(*t continued 
its st'ssions rc'giilarly tmough ; but it was 
as regularly “ ('xj)loded ” by the unscru¬ 
pulous use of th(‘ “ liberum veto," so that 
no work was done and not a single measure 
was passe’d for two gi'iierations. The 
long-sought political ute)])ia of the Polish 
squirearchhad, in fact, at last lieeii realised. 
There was no army because he would not 
I N 


])ay for it. Thi'rc was no diplomatic 
service because lu* difl not see tlie use of 
maintaining so expensive an estaldish- 
ineiit. Th(‘re was no administration of 
justici', because nobody dared to enforce 
the laws against offenders. The castles 
and fortresses were in ruins, the arsenals 


were empty, the frontier was dt'feni'eless, 


Fabulous 
Wealth of 
Polish Nobles 


because the Grand-Hetmans, 
or ('aj)tain.s-General, who were 
suppfxscd to provide all these 
things out of the revenues of 


tlu'ir starosties, set a])art for that special 


j)uri)ose, sim])ly pocketed the moiu'y. 


Poland, in fact, had ceasi'd to be a state, 


and was nothing more than a loose col¬ 
lection of independent clans. The only 
focuses ol whatever social and iiolitical 
life had managed to survive were to be 
found in the “courts” of two or three 


himdri'd mag 'tes scattered all over the 
country. Many of these magnates were 
tabulonslv wealthy. The estates ol the 


Potocki (‘xti'iided over thousands of square 
null's. Tlc' Radzivills were eipially 
ojiuient. Oni' membt*r alone ot that 
laincely house was worth thirty' millions 
sterling. It would ha\’e bei*n a small 
thing to many ol these gri'at nobles to 
have contiibuti'd towards tlu' national 


di fence by training to tin* nsi* of arms a 
few tlu.usands ol the heyduki'S, cossacks 
and “ gentlemen servitors,” who ate 
the bread ol idleness in their palac'es and 
I'ountry mansions, and nevi'r was Poland 


so much in need ol a military ])olice as 
dining the last days of hei* existence. 

That ])eriod was for Central Europe a 
peiiod of almost incessant warfare. 
Poland generally lay in the direct path of 
the belligerents; and, desjhti' her anxious 
and constant neutrality', her territories 
were sy^stematically traversi'd, exjiloited, 
and ravaged as if tin* republic was a 
no man’s land with wliich everybody 
might make tree. Pmt what could be 


expected from private enterprise when 
Poland the (h and-Hc'tman Potocki, the 
a Theatre f^ik»»itary resi)onsible for the 
of War deti'uce of the country, refused 
to ])lace a small coi jis of obser¬ 
vation on the Sili'sian frontier during the 


Seven Years War, “lor fear of provoking 
hostilities,” and whim even sucli a Iriend of 


reform as Waclaw Rzewuski, who resigned 
a high })osition in order the better to serve 
his country, could flipjiantly exclaim : 
“ The republic died long ago, only it 
has forgotten to tumble down.” 
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Since the clays of Sobieski, in fact, 
Poland had become utterly incompetent 
to save herself from destruction. 'Phe 
demoralisation of her governing classes 
was incurable, their ignoreince of affairs 
and events invincible. There was much 


of ]^rivate virtue and ])ersonal excellence 
in the land, but of pul)lic spirit or polit- 


Poland at 
the Feet 
of Russia 


ical instinct scarce a trace. 
Tlu‘ Poles sluml)ered on with 
folded arms in the naive be¬ 
lief that Eur()i)e was so vitally 


interested in the maintenance of thc'ir 


anarchic indepi'iidence and their useless 
territorial integiity that they need not 
stir a huger to lu'lp themselves. Warsaw 
was the last place in the world where 
the possibility of a })artition was even 
imagined. There was now only one way 
of arresting the (Otherwise inevitable 
catastro])he, and that was for Poland to 
fling herself unreservedly into the arms ol 
Russia, because, strange as it may sound, 
Russia was the enemy from whom she 
had least to fear. 


Even now it is by no means so genendly 
recognised as it might be that so late as 
1770 the idea ol a reguhir })artition of 
Poland foniKHl no part of th(' ])olitical 
calculations of the court ol St. Petersburg. 
Count Nikita Panin, the political mentor 
of Catherine 11 ., who controlled th<‘ ioreign 
policy of Russia during tlie first sixteen 
years of her reign, had other views for 
Poland. Me could not endure the thought 
of destroying the rt‘])ublic because he 
regarded it as an indispensabk* miMuber of 
his ])rojected “ Northern Accord,” whi('h 
was to counterpoise in the nortli the 
influence of the Bourbon-1 faj)sburg League. 
In this ” accord ” Poland was to take 


the place of Austria, (‘specially in tlic 
case of Oriental complications, 

Panin conscientiously o])]Jo.sed the first 
partition to the very last. In re])ly to an 
impatient reminder from Potsdam, in 
February, 1771, he informed the Prus.sian 
P . Ambassad(.)r that the empress 

^ ^>ft^'n ‘‘-nd so solemnly 

If Poul7 guaranteed the territorial in¬ 
tegrity of thereiJiiblic that the 
open violation of that principle must pro¬ 
duce everywhere the most uni)leasant effect. 
He added that Frederick's suggestion 
that Russia should compensate herself 
in Poland for losses sustained elsewhere 


was regarded by the empress as “ hard 
and offensive.” The territory of Russia, 
he said, was already so vast that he 
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doubted whether any accretion would 
benefit her. This was perfectly true at 
the time. It was the absedute control 
of an autonomous Imt submissive Poland 
that Russia originally desiderated. 

N(me of the contemporaries of the first 
partition seem to have regarded it un¬ 
favourably either from a political or a 
moral point of view. The general con¬ 
demnation of it was of a much later date, 
and largely due to Euro}>e's growing dis¬ 
like of Catharine's jiolicy in general 
and Panin's methods in jiarticular. It 
should be added too that Russia comes 
best out of the miseralile business. She 


prevented the jiartition as long as po.ssible, 
and she won her share of it—which, by 
the way, consisted entirely of old Russian 
lands —at least by right of con(ju(‘st, 
whereas Austria and Prussia got their 
})ortions of the sjioil by no right at all. 

Even alter the first partition it was 
indisputably Poland’s best policy to go 
hand in hand with Russia. It cannot fairly 
be urged that the diminution of the Polish 
state was in any way injurious to the 


The First 
Partition of 
Poland 


Polish people. I^min's conten¬ 
tion that tla^ wrested provinces 
would benefit ])y the transfer 
was ])erf(‘ctly c(.)rrt‘vt, and it 


should not be overlooked that the new 


constitution, ad()i)t(‘(l by the diet of 1775, 
which Russia inv(‘nled to meet the new 


conditions of the ri'public, was, sentinumt 
apart, lar snjierior to anything of the kind 
which the Poles had iiecm al)l(* to devise. 


It is also a fact that, materially, 
Poland larg(‘ly ben(dit(‘d by it. During 
the secoiul Turkish war Poland had 


a unique opportunity of cementing the 
Russian alliance p(‘rmanently, but the 
larnous yuadi ennial Diet, animated doui)t- 
less by the loftiest motives, flung away 
the last chance of an undtastanding, 
followed blintlly the treacherous counsels 
of Prussia, and sacrificed Poland to an 


outburst of patriotic sentiment. The 
result we all know ; Poland disappeared 
from the map of Europe. The methods 
of the Russian em])ress were, after all, less 
contemptible, l(‘ss heinous, than those of 
the Prussian king. Catharine openly took 
the risks of a l)andit who attacks an enemy 
against whom he has a personal grudge; 
Frederick William II. came up when th(^. 
fight was over to help to ]fillage a victim 
whom he had cnermraged to fight by 
swearing to defend him. 

R. Nisbet Bain 
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RISE OF THE EASTERN POWER 

THE FLOURISHING OF BYZANTIUM 

AND DREAMS OF A NEW WORLD-EMPIRE 


VJ^HEN lliu sixth century o]>cne(l, the 
^ emperor at Byzaiitiiini was th(‘ 
Illyrian Anastasias. At his(leath,in5iS, tlu‘ 
cajhain of the guard was Justinus, a man of 
peasant birth liom 'rauresium, near Bederi- 
ana in Dardania—near the modern Uskub 


on the borders of Albania. His great reputa¬ 
tion among the troops and the clergy im¬ 
pressed upon the eunuch Amantius, who 
administered the imperial treasury, the 
ex])ediency of pro])osing him asem])eror, in 
spitt‘ ()1 his being very illiterate* and hardly 
able to read or write. The iHuvly-eleeded 
emperor, now an old man, had sound ime* 
pre\'iously invited his nepliew, J^'lavius 
Petrus Sabatius Justinianus to tin* c.ijhtal, 
and had given him a brilliant education. 

Tin*, latter became the sujiport, the 
counsellor, and the co-re‘gent of his uncle. 
Accom])lishcd in evta y suliject which could 
win him the love* of the clergy, and indeeel 
of the Peipe himself, the enthusiasm 
e)f the peo})le, and the reverence e)f the 
se'iiate, lie* was eirthodox, lavish in jirovieh 
ing game*s fejr the po])ulace, and cenirteous 
towarels the highe*st classe's, altheuigh he 
ventured to marry an ex-ballet dane'e*r, 


A Dancing 
Girl Becomes 
Empress 


The'ocleira, elaughter e)f a 
bear-leader. His influence 
can be trace'd back tei the 
year 518 : from 520 onwards 


lie is actually eiesignate-el monarch— for ex¬ 


ample, by Leontius of Byzantium. Vitalian, 
his most dangerous rival, liadbc'e*n put out 


of the way at a banepiet ein the* adviex* eif 
Justinian. Sei, too, the completely (X)hcrent 
pedicy in Qmrch and State, which aimed 


at gaining the We^st, and therefeire had 


cemcluded peace with Pope Hormisdas 


in 53e) and iLv.ailirmed the re'sedutiems eif 
Chalcedon, bears so cle‘arly the*, stamp eif 
Justinian’s individuality that we must 
certainly term it his doing. Again, the 
])re)visions e)l a bilingual edict- issued in 
527 :>y the two empereirs, and feiund in 
i88() on the bord(‘rs of Pisielia and the 
( ibyratis ~ which jiredects the preiperty 
_ , e)f the* churche*s against those 

mperor s all laiidowiiers, the 

Culture 1-H‘rmanently quar¬ 

tered ti ofips, show the same zeal 
for eirdei as the “ novels ” which Justinian 
subse*que*ntly issue*el in his cajiacity ol sole 
monarch. Only in le*ss important depart- 
me*nls, such as in the* barbarous ty})e*s of 
the exiinage, which later W'erc retaine*d by 
Justinian himse*l{ until is Justin’s 

comi)letc want of culture observable. 

On August 1st, 527, Justinian toe)k over 
the sole* government of the cnij)ire, which 
re*mained under his guidance until Novem¬ 
ber 14 111, 3()5. The empereir, wheise 

mother temgne was Latin, and whose 
tamily heire a Thracian name, Sabatius, 
has been e:laiine*d as a Slav ; it is said that 
his original name was Upravda, which was 
translated into Latin as “Justinian”; 
but there is no adeejuate fonndatiem feir 
the leg(*nd. We may with much more 
jirobability recognise in him a Thraco- 
lllyrian, whei, horn on the fremtiers e>f the 
elee'aying Thracian and the expanding 
Illyrian nationalities, bears a I'bracian 
name and shows the vigour peculiar to the 
Illyrian, that is, Albanian nationality. 

Gentle and forbearing, but proud of 
these as of other qualities, full of self- 
restraint towards his enemies, simjile 
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almost to asceticism in liis life, singu¬ 
larly conscientious in his work, for which 
he rose in the middle of the night, so that 
he was called the “sleepless monarch,” 
endowed with the liighest sens'* of his 
imperial dignity, which seemed to give 
him the powc‘r of producing legal com¬ 
mentaries, fheologic'al disfjuisitions, and 
schemes for military operations, a jt'alous 
_ . desi)ot, olten vacillating and 

_ , _ irresolute, hut always sui)- 

Great Emperor . i i j ■ -c r i ■ 

])orte(l hy the activity ol his 
of Byzantium - n . i i- / i 

intellect, Justinian towered 

al)ov(‘ all his immediate ])redec(*ssors liy 
his j)(*('uliar talents. In the graceful head 
with the small mouth and strong lips, the 
straight noS(* and the soft expression of the 
(‘yes, which are r(‘pi('seiited in the* m«)sai(^s 
of Sant’ Apollinan* Nuovo and San Vitale 
at Ravenna, we should st'c a cleric or a 
simpU'otticial rather than a grc'at (‘inpc'ror, 
who showed creative genius in the fields 

ol jurispriiden('(‘ and architectui(*, who 

worked great 

reforms in tlu‘ A)^ 

a d m i n i s t n it i \x' 
sjihere, hut also 
in military and 

tlu'ologic'al mat- f 

ters at'hieved 

ephemeral sue- 

('esses greatly to ' 

the (letriiiu'iit ot . ' 7 . 

. , Anastasms Justi 

the empire and three of the earl'! 

the arnlV^ Anastasius ruled in Byzantium al 

T 1 i<ct ill 1 i n u>i' death the uneducated . 

JllSinuan jXl- plected. His nephew and successo; 
formt'd a perina- called the. “ sleepless n 

nent sorvit'e hy his st'ttleiiu'iit of the prin¬ 
ciples of jurisprudeiict', comj)letingthe work 
ol ('onstaiitiiie. "l'h(‘lattt'r efh'cted the first 
great reconciliation hetwi'cn the old civi¬ 
lised world and ('hristianity ; h:S N(‘w 
Rome with all its cications was the fruit 
of that union. Jhit Christianity, so far as 
its governors the jiriesthood were con¬ 
cerned, remained ohstinately liostik* to tlu' 
legal forms and ideas of the ancient state ; 
the legal ideas of the Mosaic ('odt* appealed 
to the ck'i'gy moie iK'arly than the Roman 
law, and the mass(^s must hav(' shaia'd this 
f(‘eling. In this way religion and the 
judicial system hecamc* antagonistic one 
to the otlu'r ; tin* judge who gives sen¬ 
tence according to “ ]>agan ” law hecomes 
alien to his p(‘oj)le until lu* prefers to lx* 
alien to his law, which iiohody vahu's. 
Ignorance assi'rts its dominion every¬ 
where. But the legal conceptions of in¬ 
dividual peojiles grow dim before the 
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Anastasiius Ju.stinus I. Justinian I. 

THREE OF THE EARLY BYZANTINE EMPERORS 
Aua.stasius ruled iu Byzantium at the begiuuiug: of the sixth century, 
and on his death the tiueducated Justiuus, captain of the guard, was 
plected. His nephew and successor, Justinian,was bi illiantly <‘(hicated, 
and was called the. “ sleepless monarch,” reigning from to r>(;r». 


knowledge of Roman law ; if that know¬ 
ledge is strengthened, thes(‘ peojdes arc no 
longer any obstacle to the des])otism of 
the Roman law. Justinian had the deepest 
regard for this “ infallible j)ower ” ; he 
therefore trit'd by consolidating it to de¬ 
stroy Oriental influences for good and all. 

Triboiiian, a Bainjthylian from a 
remote corner of Asia Minor, was the man 
wdio lidpt'd liim in this gn'at task. An 
active think(‘r, the greatest scholar of his 
time, comj)etent to write on the nature of 
fortuiu' and the duties of sovereignty as 
well as oil file liarmoiiious system ol the 
universe ; as much in his eieineiit when 
])r(‘sidenf of the various committees lor 
n'Cording tlu* law as wlu'ii treading tlie 
marble ])a\'(‘ments of llie emperor’s palai'e 
at I>yzautium, complete uiisc'rupulousiiess 
in ])ursuing his pri\'ale aims —these are 
the characteristics of tlu* man who was tlu* 
soul and tlu* most activ(‘ instrument of 
l(*gislati()n. The colossal task of colk'cting 
all ini])(*nal ordi- 
i nances (coiisHitt- 

k iioncs)^ in oiu* 

iS iu‘w singk* work 

' (n/ c .V Justin- 
innem) was car- 

tli;inks to the 
rir ^//(\ ('tlieic'ney of the 

, T ■ r impeiial chan¬ 

BYZANTINE EMPERORS ('Ci y, Ill ll‘SS t hail 
he beginning of the sixth cpiitiiry, tourtCl'll moiltliS. 
istinns, captain of the guard, was A , ,1 i.,. i O»n / H i 
Justinian,wasbiilliantlyiducated, iVllLKjUtlK (I (.1(11- 
narcli,” reigning from al'.i to r>(;r.. ncos WCl'C 

()mitt(‘d, wheth(*r siijH*rst*ded by new 
laws or mer(*ly iuilliru*(l hy the j)ra('ti(T 
ot tlu* courts. ( hroiu)logi('al arrangt*- 
ment within the se])arate titles facili¬ 
tated reh'n'nce. After A])ril i()th, 52(g all 
l(*gal i)r()(‘edur(‘ throughout the empire 
had to eonlc^rni to the ordinances of this 
collection. With ])raiseworthy consistency 
s])ccial decisions (the ijuimjiuii^inta dcci- 

^ , . stones), by which the old 

Condensing i '' i i 

*1. » I kiw was (*x])oiinded, wert* 
the Books i ibi i i 

ffK I given on douhtlul eases and 

^ dis])iite(l ])()ints. After these 
most dilhrult qu(*stions, and with them 
some iisel(*ss matters, liad lurn settled, 
Justinian ap])ointed a committ(-*e to make 
a eoll(*ction of the old jurists and a 
book of extracts from thorn. Tribonian, 
the ])resident of the committee, supjdies 
with })ride some hardly credible figiiiTs, 
which should give us a clear idea of the 
mere physical laliour : 2,000 books with 


Condensing 
the Books 
of the Law 
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3,000,000 lines were compressed into are ])reserved tar more com})letely than 

50 books with 150,000 liru's. Proti‘ssors the earlier ordinanct*s incorporated in the 

and practitioners extraett'd in three lar^e Codex J iistinianens, and are extant in 

divisions the decisions which wen* before^ prival(‘, though not in ofticial, collections, 

them, and in doing so cited the names and Tht*simplitication of tin' [)roiessional work 

titles of th(i works on whicii tluw dit^w. . . of lawyc'is, the introduction 

^contradictions could not he entiu'ly Pr’nci^tes of jurist)niden('t‘ ol (diris- 

avoided; i)rof(‘Ssional conmK'iitaries were rincip es o principles instead of 

to be forbiddi'H, sin('(‘ they encroacla'd on Mosaic law, tin* I'stablish- 

the sovereign’s rights. This colkrtion of ment ol complete legal iiniloimity with 

the Digest, (M'Pamlects, was investc'd with whi('li j)ur])os(‘ the old law scliool at Athens 

the authority of law'on I)('ccmb('r jotlusjj. wasclost'd on account of the attention there 

The lU'.xt task was to (‘iisnre that future devoted to Grei‘k law—and special atten- 

lawyers should be ediu'ated on tlu' liiu^s tion to the interests of the small citizen, 

of thes(' new sources of 

jurisprudence; the insti- -"'r- Justinian and his scholars, 

lutes, which contained ])r('doniinance of the 

the ])rinci])lt‘S and essen- rich was broken down by 

now assumed. Tins was ^ right to inhenit, by 

use of the best existing > nniking an inventory to 

text“l)ooks, above all to th(‘ amount of pro})erty 

which might deter stu- i^l)r()tecting the ])oor was 
dents were ex])ung('d so emphasised, the relaxa- 

that the “new Justin- tion of the/)e/cs/f/s', 

ians,” as the young | the legal authority of the 

lawyers were now called, fallier, ainie.l in the same 

might not b(' dlst OUl aged. 'This empcror'.s threat work was the compilation dU LC tloil, tllld tilt* iLinaillS 
The nect'ssity now lire- froni the vpt existhiK writings of of tlic old family state 

. , . ^ ... • .' . lan Code, winch, in its final and ditjested form , i a' 

Sented itst'lf of rt*vising he is hero shown presenting to Tribonian, his WCie Clestl't^yetl. C-OIl- 
the Constitutions onct* great a.ssi.stant in the task. From the Vatican, sidcratioil foi' the Weak- 


more, for there wt'ie many tndinances nesses of inferiors, in imitation of the 

left among them which, owing to the Divine mercy, was laid down as the 

legal lore now collected and availalile, guiding princi])le of tlu* new jurisprudence, 

must have S(*emed su|ierthions or contra- and thus as much opiiosititin was shown 

dictory. A second edition, the only one to the old Roman law, with its doctrine 

. . . , now extant, was theiefore ot “ reward and cominilsion ” as to the 

us iftian » prejxired in continuation of Mosaic code ; a phrase employed in another 

Const^uUons ^ Digest. I'inally, the connection, which sjieaks of the “ con- 

legislative activity of J us- temptible and Jewish sort,” is very 

tuiian himself did not cease with the con- significant of the altitude of the emperor, 

elusion of the groat work ; it continued The Nika riots hel])ed Justinian to 
until the death ol Tribonian, in 545, and crush the still existing popular organisa- 

foimd scope in the “ Novella*,” which, com- tions, and to establish a ])erfe('t absolutism, 

posed in Greek or Latin (soint* bilingually). Hitherto the parties of the lIij)podrome had 
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been organised as Demes in civil and 
military division, received some sort of 
popular rei)rcsentation, and took sonic 
part in the election of the emperor, even 
of Justinian. Precisely as the Hippo¬ 
drome in its collection of works ol art— 
the bronze horses, and H(‘racles Trilies- 
jierus ol Lysi])])us, the ass ol Aktion, the 

^ Woll and Hyena, Helena, 
Blues and Greens i i it 

. . and a niimher ol other 

* works of art stood there 

the Emperor i i i 

nacl hecoine the successor 

ol the Roman forum and the (ln‘ek Agora, 
so it resounded with echoes t)f the political 
importance oi tht‘ forum. The civil (li visions 
stood under Dtanarchs, the military under 
Democrats; the l)emo('rat of the Blues was 
the domestiem scholarum, tiu' Democrat 
ol the (irecMis donu'sticiis cxcuhitornm. 

This military organisation rendered it 
])ossi])le to t'lnjiloy the Denies occasion¬ 
ally to deftmd the walls. The rule of 
whichever vv^as temporarily the stionger 
party—under Justinian that ol the Blues 
—produced an intokuable state (*f allairs. 
The impartiality of Justinian, who ])im- 
ished alike misdemeanants of either colour, 
led, in 532, to the union of the two ])artios 
(their cry “ Nika ”—viclorv), to th(‘ 
burning and destruction of the imperial 
palace, of the library of Zeuxi])})us and 
the church of St. So])hia. On the following 
days renewed fires reduced many buildings 
to ashes and street-fighting raged every¬ 
where. Hi])alius, nejfiicw of th<* cm])eroi‘ 
Anastasius, was ])roclaimed rival emperor, 
and only the firmness of Theodora jue- 
vented Justinian from taking to (light. 
Negotiations with the Blues and the 
massacre of the Oreeiis by Belisarins in 
the circus, where from thirty thou.sand to 
fifty thousand victims are said to have 
fallen, ended this last struggle of Byzan¬ 
tine national freedom. 

Justinian had magnificent schemes of 
foreign policy. lie frankly declared at a 
later time (in his “ Novels ”) that he 
- , cherished confident ho])es of 

Drepms of a ^billing by the grace of God 
w ij r • fhe sovereignty over those 
territories which the ancient 
Romanshad once subdued as far asthc boun¬ 
daries of both oceans, but had subsequently 
lost through their carelessness. Hilderic, 
king of the Vandal state in Africa, had sub¬ 
mitted to the influence of Byzantium, had 
coined money with the head of Justin I., 
but had been deposixl on May iqth, 530, 
on account of his unwarlike nature and his 


Byzantine sympathies. The repeated in¬ 
tervention of Justinian on behalf of Hil- 
deric was rudely rejected by the newly- 
elected (lelimer ; nevertheless, in view of 
the Persian War, and the want ol a naval 
force and adequate su])j)lies, a jiunitive 
expedition S(*em(‘d imjiossible. But hatred 
of Arianism finally forced on the war. 
Belisarins was given the command of the 
fleet, which set sail at the end ol June, 533. 
Although the voyage was nec(‘ssarily pro¬ 
longed, and laborious efforts were required 
to prevent the dispersion of the vessels, 
Belisarins entered Carthage on September 
15!h. By the middle of December, 533, 
the entire Vandal j)owTr was overthrowm. 
At the end of March or ])egiiming of April, 
(hdiiner, the last Vandal king, surrendered. 

The reintrodiiction of the Roman fiscal 
syst(‘m and tlu‘ st(‘rn sn])])ression of 
Arianism made the Byzantine rule irksomeg 
but it w'as consolidated by the tinu^ly 
repulse of tlie Mauri, or Ber])ers, and by 
the pros])erity of Carthage, which now, 
wnth its ])alac(‘s. clnirches, and baths of 
Theodoia, bei'ame one ot the most splendid 
cities of the emjiire. Byzantium now' pos- 
I #• #-ii a l.atin })rovince, for 

• 1 had rt'inaiiK'd the diplo- 

tuC ^)lIlC13^1 i * 1 j i.1 iv 1 


anguage j,,l' jH'titions t('> the 

Romans, even among tlu‘ Vandals. The 
tM'ovincc conqirised Tripolitana. Byz-acena, 
pro-consular Africa (Zeugitana), Nuinidia, 
Mauretania Sitifensis: while in Western 
Africa only a few })laces, such as ('jcsarea 
(Cherchel) and the* impregnable Sej)t(*m, 
were Byzantine. Sardinia, Corsica, and 
th<* Balearic Islands were aniK'xed. The 
result of the ('onqnest wais, however, not 
so lamentable as Procopius rcqiresents 
when he de])icts in bitter words the 
depopulation, iTn])overishment, and mis- 
government of Africa. The administra¬ 
tion of Afriq^i Ixrame important in deter¬ 
mining the primitive form of the Byzan¬ 
tine military province, since it showed 
the necessity of a union between the civil 
and military authorities, which had been 
sej)arated since the time of Constantine the 
Great. One hundred and fifty towns rose 
from their condition of desolation and ruin. 

Justinian had become in Africa “ the 
Avenger of the Church and the Liberator 
of the nations,” and his general, Belisarins, 
the ” glory of the Romans,” as he is styled 
on the commemorative coins, could dis- 
])lay in his triumphal procession the costly 
vases and robes, the gorgeous chariots, and 


malic language, and the official 
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the golden ornaments which had found 
their way into the Vandal treasury from 
successful raids. Mosaics on the walls of 
the imperial jjalace glorified the conquest 
of Africa. 

The conquest and anniliilatioii of the 
East (jothic empire in Italy octnqfied 
fully eighteen years (53^-554). H(‘ie 
two religious motives C(j-()j)erated, at 
least at the outset of the struggle. The 
year 554 saw finally an (xpansion of 
East Roman pcjwer over the Spanish 
peninsula, where a small provinci* was 


panic into Byzantium in 558 ; his tents 
were pitched at Melanthias, or Buyuk 
Chekmadje, eighteen miles from Byzan¬ 
tium. The treasures from the churches in 
the neighbourhood had already been put 
into j)laces of safety, and fear 
filled the trembling spectators 
on the walls. But Belisarius 
was victorious, and the defeated 
Koturgurs were attacked on their retreat 
by their hostile brethren the Urtigurs. 
Tlie fortresses which had been planted 
over the wide Byzantine dominions 


Belisarius 

Again 

Victorious 



A TYPE OF THE GREAT BYZANTINE FORTRESSES 


As the possessions of Byzantium extended vastly in the remoter parts of iEurope, Nearer Asia and North Africa, 
immense fortresses such as this picture illustrates were erected in the conquered districts, with the idea of saving 
expenditure in troops ; but this proved impracticable, as the garrisons required increased instead of diminished numbers 
of men. The castle illustrated is that of Haidra, erected in Tripoli, after Justinian's North African conquest. 


formed, with Cordova as the capital. On 
the other hand the Persian wars (531-53^, 
539-562) brought little glory or success ; 
the first ended with a treaty, which im¬ 
posed annual payments on Byzantium. 
_ . The second treaty, of 562, 

Barbarians (.^ntained the same condition, 
rendered less bitter by the 


Threaten 

Byzantium 


cession of Laristan to Byzan¬ 
tium. Meanwhile waves of nations 
surged round the walls of Anastasius. 
Zabergan, the head of the Koturgurs— 
a Hunnish tribe which lived between 
the Don and the Dnieper—struck 


l)roved unpractical; they required too 
many garrisons, instead of diminish¬ 
ing the necessity for trooi)s. To 
commerce Justinian gave his fullest 
attention. The wars with Persia were 
certainly to some extent commercial 
wars, with the obj(‘ct of ousting Persia 
from the silk trade. Trading interests and 
religious motives led to an alliance with 
the Goths of the Crimea. The alliance with 
the Axumites must be criticised from this 
point of view. A treaty had been made 
with the emperor Justin which in 525 
induced Elesbaas, or Caleb, of Axum to 
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Justinian 
Makes Friends 
With Ro.iie 


make a campaign against the Jewish king 
of the llimyares. The immediate cause 
of the reni‘wa] of relations between 
Byzantium and Axiini was that the reign¬ 
ing king of Axurn had vow(‘d to beconu' 
a Christian if lui coiKinererl the Ifimyares, 
and that aftt'r his victory Ih' applied lo 
Justinian fora bishoj>. I'in- 
ally tlu^ introduction ol silk¬ 
worm breeding Iroin Serinda, 

])robably to be identified as 
Khotan, gavt‘ a gn^at stimulus to tlie 
Byzantine silk industry. Alter that time' 
silk-making, which, lo thegrc'al detriment 
of the Syr*ian factories, was treated as a 
monoj)()ly, turned to good account the 
traditKjiial methods of Btasia and China. 

The ecclesiastical ])olicy oi Justinian 
was intlmau'ed by his 
ambitions and also by 
his great theological 
trdeiits, which actually 
creati'd ik'W dogmas. 

He wislu'd to gain the 
West, and tiuMcfon* 
put himself on good 
terms with Rome, a 
policy which incensed 
Syria and Egypt. Tliest‘ 
conciliatory efforts of 
the emperor drov(‘ tin; 

M(jnophysit(‘s to l(‘ave 
the Church ; and schism 
was further ju'ovoked 
by the tht‘ological lean¬ 
ings of Justinian, who 
wished himself to de¬ 
cide qiK'stioiis in the 
Church, although at 
that parlicailar 

her struggle to win •accuracy his personal characteristics. 



we ha\’e seen, the interference of Rome 
had ])revented any abandonment of the 
resolutions of (dialcedon, and violent 
measures takim against the Mono])hysites 
in Alt'xandria could not lu' counter¬ 
balanced by the most subtly (k'visetl 
diplomatic ie\’ival ol th(‘ old Hcnolikou^ 
or ('onlession (►! luiitli. This was Justi¬ 
nian’s most serious mistake. Provinces 
which were, both in jiohtics and in culture, 
the most important supjiorls t)f Byzan¬ 
tium, wert* com[)('lU‘d to leave the Church; 
and the o\'(Mtnrc'S which he made to them, 
though sufticiiMit to incense* the* West, 
W(‘re insufficient to appease 
satistaction. 

'fhe military energy of 
attained no definite results, 
frittering 
1 o r c e s 


their dis- 

Jiistinian 
and the 
away of his 
ill ambitious 
t'fforts entail(‘d heavy 
loss. I hit the im])orf- 
aiH'c ol Justinian’s reign 
hi'S in otlu*!' fields. The 
true lunction of the 
l>yzantine e.injnre', as 
tlu' locus ol western 
and ('ast(‘rn intellectual 
powe'i’S, was largely his 
creation. The art of 
Asia Minor, Syria and 
h'gypt blended on 
Byzantine soil into one 
uniloi'in whole. Wt‘St- 
ern law, riM'onciled with 
Christianity, s])r(‘a cl 

MOSAIC PORTRAIT OF JUSTINIAN 
A leproductiou on a larger scale of the portrait ol f ^ | ^ IIOIMI y 

Jo.stinian from the St. Vitale mosaic on the opposite h'gislat loll. "J'Ik* l.)()lit leal 
page. It is from this contemporary portrait of the II' 

tlllU* emperor that we are able to study with some ap- COllSl ITIITIOII Ol ivomail 

times was exteiuKal 


independence was finding loud expres¬ 
sion. Faenndns, bishop of Hermiane, 
preached veliemently : “ Tt is ])ettcT lo 
remain witliiii the assigned limits; to 
traiisgri'ss them may ruin many and 
will lielj) HOIK'.” A clear contrast was 
made betwet'u the reigning em])er()r 
and his ])redecessor, Marcianus: ” Never 
has th(‘ j)ious and good em])eror he- 
lieved that he, a layman, can repaal with 
impunity that on which the holy fathers 
havT^ decided in matters of faith.” Gentle 
measures and force were alike unable to 
restore ecclesiastical unity. The clever 
and marvellously far-seeing Emj)ress 
Theodora recognised more clearly than 
Justinian himself that the roots of Byzan¬ 
tine strength lay in the East; but, as 
2912 


and im])roved until it embraced all 
sidieres of human activity. Tlu* s])li*nd()nr 
of an Oriental court slu*(l its brilliancy 
o\’er tlu* tliro^^t'. The theological dis])utes 
of the world, in which tlu' last remnant 
of liberty of thought had t.aktui n'fuge, 
were decided by tlu* secular sovereign 
himsell ; lint hen* he encou¬ 
raged tlu* si'paration of West 
from East. With Justinian, 
Byzantium attains her posi¬ 
tion as the home of old traditions and 
the foremost civilisi'd power, a position 
she maintained for C(.'nturi('S. 

Procopius of Cu'sarea (qqo 563) is not 
only invaluable as the historian of the 
Justinian age, but in his mixture of 
irreconcilable elements is an admirable 


Byzantium 
the First Power 
in the World 



THE CELEBRATED BYZANTINE MOSAICS AT RAVENNA 

The upper of these two illustrations, which are reproduced from the mosaics of St. Vitale, at Ravenna, is the g:roiip 
with the Emperor Justinian in the centre, supported by the f^reat religious and military dignitaries of Byzantium; 
while the lower mosaic, from the same church, shows the Empress Theodora with priests and ladies of her court. 
These are of great historical and artistic importance, being contemporary works of Byzantine mosaicists sent into Italy. 
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illustration of Byzantine degeneracy. A 
native of Greek Syria, he showed a 


thorough receptivity of Greek culture, 
betraying only in liis language that he had 
been educated on the out- 
Thc Great skirts of the Hellenic world. 

Author of sce})lic towards Christi- 

, T.me j,, artili- 


cially archaic superstition, cherishing the 
ideas of Herodotus iibont dreams and por¬ 
tents. He was iin])ress('d with the grandeur 
of the Roman world and the necessity of 
ruling it bylaw ; he wished to kce[) up the 
old ordinances and to place more power in 
the hands of the upper classes. 

Thereiore he, in contrast with the Roman, 
Anastasius, hated the barbarian on tlie 
throne, Justinian, who ruled a^xording to 
nis own ca])rice, subverted old ordinanc(‘s, 
and in liis legislation gave preference' to the 
lower strata ol the [lopulation. ( lassical 
antiquity lived anew in . 
the vigorous Syrian author. 

He far excelU'd his ancient 


satisfaction, brought him the prefecture 
of Constantinople. 

Menander, who was intended to study 
jurisprudence, liad begun at an early 
age to lead a desultory existence, and to 
devote his attention to the disputes of the 
factions in the theatn^ and the dances of 


the ])antomimes, such as he describes in 
his splendid preface. It was only on the 
accession of the emperor Mauricius, the 
guardian of his people and the muses, 
that Menander began to realise his own 
powers and to write his history, treating the 


Menander's 
Literary 
Powers Awaken 


period 558-582 ; he conveys 
important information, es- 
jxcially about the t'lnbassies 
of Zemarchus to the Turks. 


Nevertheless, he did not think he could 


afford to challenge corn])arison with the 
l)rilliance of l^roco])ius. His descriptions 
are plain and unadornt'd but excellent ; as, 


models both in the variety 
of th(.‘ sources which he 
used and in his ethno¬ 
graphical studi(‘s, which 
had become indisjK'nsable 
for the mixed population 
of Byzantium. His “ His¬ 
tory of tlu'Wars” is based 
(ui extensixx iiupiiries and 
the personal experiiMice 
which he had ac<)uired 
as ])rivate si’cretary and 
assessor ol Ikdisarius. His 
“ Secret History/’ com¬ 
posed in 550, agrees mainly 
with the “Histoiy of tlu‘ 
Wars,” although Ik' relates 
in it everything which his 
hatred of Justinian and 
Theodora suggests, and all 
that the vulgar gossip of 
the court offers him, on 
the model of Suetonius. 

He disclosed no ik'W facts, 
but insinuated (‘verywhere 
the meanest motives. The 
treatise on the buildings of 
Justinian, written certainly 
by order of the emperor in 
560, contains such highly 
coloured praise of Jus¬ 



tinian that we may fairly fate of belisarius, the greatest byzantine general 

The legendary fate of the great Byzantine warrior was to fall from power and, 
bUSjXCL LllL aULllor Ol ^an blinded and bereft of his possessions, made to wander, a beggar, through- 

ironical intention. The out the land. He had a ^uide, but the youth was killed by a snake bite, and 
j , V • 1 ,, 1 . f Belisarius, not knowing him to be dead, carried his body for a time. This, of course, 

I )OOK, men caust'tl great ^he legendary story; but that Belisarius died in poverty and neglect is history, ‘ 
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RUINS OF THE TRADITIONAL PALACE OF BELISARIUS, THE GREAT BYZANTINE WARRIOR 
A palace of Constantine the Great, in Constantinople, reputed afterwards to have been the residence of Bclisarius. 


for instance, ol llu' tliicc tents in wincli 
Zeniarehus dined on three successive days : 
the walls hnn^^ witli hri^'ht silken tajH^stry, 
holy relics in \’arious forms, ^ohlen vessels, 
tlu‘ 'rurkish ruler on a ^^olden conch sup- 
])ortt‘d hy four guided pt'acocks, silver 
li^ures ol animals on his chariot, in no 
res])ect inlerior to the Hyzaiitim*. Me- 
iiaiifler’s S])ecial merits lie in his love for 
paintin^^ miniatures and his coinjae- 
lieiision of peat events. 

The ]ioet Aj:;athias ol diolis felt liimstdf 
to he, in his historical works 
the successor of Procopius as an artistic 
ex])onent of current history and the. 
ancient historical style. Ouite different 
was the ])osition ot John iMalalas, who 
addressed the mass of the peo]>le in his 

Universal Chronich',” reaching" to 565, 
perhaps to 574, and ])roduced the greatest 
effect hy a jiopular work of the first rank 
composed in a homely Greek 
Literature merely his Syrian 

n countrymen hut also the Greek 

Byzantium Slavs and' 

(ieorpans, made use ol this invaluable 
monument of Hy/antine popular wit. 

It is important, not merely from the 
critical stand])oint, to indicate these sources 
for the history of Justinian’s age ; they 
give us a full picture of the intellec¬ 


tual movenu'ut ol the timi', in which the 
higluT intellectual (dasses still appear 
as patrons and guardians ot all classical 
trea.sur 'S, hut in which also the 
masses, hi llu* modern sense, with Iresh 
lif(‘ pulsing through their veins, struggle 
tor tlu'ir share in culture, and 
c irst cn^ate their own homely picture 
Greek on , 1 1 • /' i i 

_ ol the world in a Cireek Ian- 

1*1 1 1 ‘*i4-j 

guagt! which had assimilated 
Latin and Oriental t'karn'iils. Thus the 
“ motionless ” ]^>yzantine life must he 
relegated hencc'forth to the sphere of his¬ 
torical fal)leno K*ss than the “ unchanging” 
character of Egypt and Cdiina. 

Neither the nephew of Justinian, Jus- 
tinus 11. (5h5-57S), wlu)in the senators 
proclaimed as his succ(‘ssor, nor Tiberius 
(578-582), the captain of the jialace guard, 
who, at the recommendation of the 
empress So])hia, was raised to he co-regent 
in the lifetime of Justin, could continue 
on an equal scale Justinian’s dream of 
empire. Tiberius was the first genuine 
Greek to mount the Byzantine throne, 
which, since the overthrow of dynastic 
hereditary succession —leaving out of 
consideration the 1 saurian Zeno T.—had 
beem occuj)ied by Komanistul barbarians 
of the Balkan peninsula. This is a 
significant event ; it illustrates the 
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"rowing importance witliin the empire of 
the Greek nationality. This nationalist 
movement is traditionally connected with 
the emphasis laid by Maiiriciiis on the 
use ol (ireek as the })olilical language. 

Justin, it is true, refused to pay tribute 
to the A\\irs, a [)t‘oj)le who, after entering 
U])per Hungary through (ialieia, had occu- 
^ , i)ied in la/ygia, betwavn the 

* Th('iss and the Danube, thi' 
a lan homes of the (iepilke, ill Paii- 

noma those of the J^ombards, 
and who exercised a suzerainty over 
Bohi'inia, Moravia, Galicia, aiul later 
over Moldavia and Wallachia. But alter 
the loss of Sirmium in 5^1 the northern 
districts w’ere lost for Byzantium. The 
Lombards, in a rapid victorious ])rogress, 
conqiK'ied in Italy during the year 5tuS 
Forum Julii, \’iiHuiza, \’erona, and all 
Venetia with the exce[)tion of the coast. 
The next years saw j)i(‘ce after ]>iece 
of the Ifyzantine dominion iii Italy 
crumble away ; in 5tK), laguria and Milan 
(without the coast and Ticiuum) and 
Cisalpine (iaul; in 570-57J, Toscana, 
S])oletum, Bt'Ueveutuin, 1 'ieinum, and 
the future ca])ital Ba\’ia : in 5711, (dassis. 
These Lombards. In-having otherwist- than 
th(‘ (‘ast Goths, broke with the ol<l tia- 
ditions of tlu' empire ; they did not 
recognise th(' l-lyzautine suzerainty, and 
founded an ('iitirely Germanic state on 
Koman soil, so that in these ^^ears the 
West Romaii enij)ire was more coinplt‘l(‘ly 
destroyed than in the traditional yt-ar 
47t). On the scene of \var in Persia alone 
did the year 5S1, so disastrous for I^y- 
zantine power in fuirojie, bring a victory 
to Constantine, tla; defeat of the Persians 
under Khosru at Tela d’ Manzalat. 

In the first half of the sixth century a 
new and powa-rlul emjiire had been formed 
in the East, wuth wliich J-lyzantium was 
bound to cultivate good lelations—the 
empire of the Turks. The name of the 
Turks first occins in an inscription of 7J2 

_ , A,I). This inscriiition was set 

Byzantium s i * 

« , 111) by a Linnese emperor in 

Relations with , ^ ' r -r- i i 

-h T k honour of a iurkish jinnee; 

* but out lying fragments of the 
Turkish race, as early as the fourth cen¬ 
tury H.C., at the time of Alexander's 
Scythian canijiaign, can be traced on the 
Jaxartes, wdiere the brother of King 
Kart basis sirnjdy bears the Turkish de¬ 
signation karda.shi (his brotlu'r) ; in fact, 
the main body of tlu' Turks was knowm to 
the Grei'ks of the st^venth century h.c. Iiy 
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caravan intelligence, as the rejiort of 
Aristeas of Proconni'sus showes. The 
branch of the Turks which then became 
j)owvrful was connected with the Hiiing 
nu : its home in the sixth century a.d. 
w'as the east coast of the ('hinese province 
Kansu, m-ar the southiMii Golden Moun¬ 
tains. The embassy of a Turkish vassal, 
Maniak, came to Ifyzantium ; in 5b8 
and 57t) Grei'k envoys stayed at the court 
ol the chii'f of the northern Turks, Dizabiil 
(or Silzilml ; Chinese, Ti ti'u jm li), at the 
foot of the northern Golden Mountains 
(the Altai), and concluded a treaty w'ith 
them. Menander furnishes a detailed 
account of thesi* embassies and of the 
ensuing treatii'S, which gave the l-iyzantine 
emjiiri' a good base in C'eiitral Asia. 

Mauricius (3S2 ()02), the \’ictorious 
general ol the Peisian War, became also 
the successor of Tiberius. He was of 
(ira‘Co-Ca})j)adocian birth, nominally of an 
old Koman stock. A st'cond Persian war 
brought many successi's in the fu-ld, but 
disaiqiointing terms of jieace, in 5()i. 
Mauricius, who liimsell had risen to the 
throne by a military carei-r, must have 
Wars difti<'ulties which beset 

wit^ the Jfyzantine jirovinces ol Italy 
P . and Atiica through the sejiaia- 
tion of the military and the civil 
powi'is. Thus the military goxernors of 
these two pro\-inces wi'ie granted the nt'w 
and magniheent titli- of (‘xarcli. coujiled 
with extraordinai y ]lowers. TIk* creation 
ol exarchs was tlu- starting jioint lor the 
lurther organisation of tlii- military pro¬ 
vinces. 

Mauricius, on the other hand, was not 
in a position to jirotect tht' northern 
frontier of the Balkan ])eninsula, which 
Avars and Slavs continually inundated. 
Not only did the North become completely 
Slavonic, but invading Slavonic hordes 
settled even iu Greece, whi're a consider¬ 
able intermixture of races can be jiroved. 
The Slavs were undoubtedly the ruling 
power in (ireece during the yt'ars 5S8-705. 
Hellenism was still more driven into the 
])ackground in conse(|uencii of the plague 
of 74b-747 ; as the empjror Constantinus 
VII. Por])hyrogennetus says: “The 
whole country (Hellas) became Slavonic 
and barbaiian." 

The capabilities of the Slavs had been 
already recognised by Justinian in his 
military a])])ointments. Dobrogost was 

555 ‘K head of the Pontic fleet ; in 
575 Oiiogost became a patrician. Prisciis, 
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ihe conqueror of the Slavs, who defeated 
the general Kadgost and took ca])tivc 
King ^nzok in 5qj, availed himself of the 
Slav Tatinhr in disposing of llu' ])risoners. 
A Slav, Nicetas (yhh-^So), mounted the 
])atriarchal throne of Constantinopl(‘ ; 
descent from a distinguislu^d Slave uiie 
family in the Pelo|)onnes(‘ is ascrih(‘d to 
the father-in-law ol ('hristopht‘r, son oi 11 h‘ 
t'mj)eror Romaniis T. Laaapc'nns ; hut the 
Slavonic dc'sceiit of the Armenian c‘in])iTor 
Hasiliiis, asserte'd by the Arab Hansa, is 
obviously as untrustworthy as the fable ol 
the“ Slav ’’Justinian r(‘lat(‘d by'rheo])hihis. 

We must see in th(‘S(‘ exj)editions ot tlu* 
Avars and Slavs a true national migration 
which hows and (‘bbs. Ca|)able gcaitaals, 
likc‘ Priscus, inflicted heavy inveases on 
both nations ; but e)n one oceasion only 
the outbreak of j)estilence in the Avar 
ramp saved Const ant inopL', and the de¬ 
mands made on the army increased (uior- 
niously. It mutinic‘d and raise'd to the 
throne tlu* centurion Phocas {bo2-t)io), 
who put Mauricius and his liv(‘ sons to 
d(‘ath. Hut this arrogaiK'e of th(‘ army led 
to ])opular risings, esjii'cially in the.' native 
. . , coiintiy ol th(‘ emperor. Ana- 

toha and Cilicia, then in Pal- 
Age Ends Kgvpt,and above 

all among tlic' monoi)hysit(‘S. 
The PcM'sians attcmipted to a\’cMig(“ i\Iauri- 
cius, and a peace* with the A\ars had to be 
('oncluded at any price. Ihit the Hyzantine 
standaid ol govn-rinni’iit had long been too 
high to tolerate ])ermanently on the 
imperial throiu' an in('aj)abK‘ oflicer ol 
low lank who dealt wUli insurrections in 
the most merciless lashion. Priscus, the 
general, allied himsi'lf with tlu* t*xarch 
Heraclius ot Africa, and the latter bee anu* 
emperor. The agt* of Justinian had 
e*n(led in inurders ; the dissolution ol 
the (‘inpire would soon liavi* followed 
had not the sword n'scued it. 

The attacks ol the Persians on tlu* 
Hyzantine em])ire at the time of the 
emperor Heraclius (()1 o-()4t) tore from 
the Byzantints not merely Syria and 
Egypt, but also, in the im|>ortant 

town of Aiu'yra in Asia IMiiior. P>ut 
it seemed a more* t(*rribk‘ blow \vh(*n, 
in ()15, tli(‘ Holy Places and the Holy 
(Voss fell info the hands of the in¬ 
fidels. Three crusades brought war into 
the heart of Persia : tlu* battle of Nineveh, 
on December 17th, (>27, was decided in 
favour of the Byzantines, so that the 
Roman provinces reverted to them, and 


Persia 
and the 
Crusades 


on Septembe*!' 14, 629, tlu* festival of the 
Elevation of tlu* (boss w^as celebrated at 
Jerusalem by t*Tnpt*ror and jieople with 
great st)lemnity. The conflict raging in the 
East made it imjiossibk* t(j retain the 
Spanish jiossessions or the territories lying 
to tlu* north of tlu; Balkans, but the 
('aj)ital itself, in b2b, proved the bulwark 
of the empire against Avars 
and Slavs, and the wise iiolicy 
ol Heraclius raised a dan¬ 

gerous foe against them in 
the sha])e of the l^ulgarians. It was 
shown. however, that the Persian 

danger had become lormidablc lor the 

reason that isolati‘d sections of the em- 
])ire, through th(*ir tu'clesiastical s(;paratism 
and the formal institution of a Cojitic 
and Syrian natit)nal Church, no longer 
r(*!naiiu;d loyal to Byzantium, and saw 
welcoiiK* alhe- in tlu* Persians, while in 
Iht* orthodox wt're contemjhuously 
styh'd tlu* “ royalists.” 'bhe formula of 
tlu* Oiu; Will, or Monotheletism - ” the 
(iod-Man consisting ot two natures has 
achi. v(‘d ail things by one god-like 
ojH;ration”—more closely resembled the 
doctriiu* ol tlu* One Nature of the 
mono])hvsites ; cons(‘(juently a reconcilia¬ 
tion was effei'ted through the di])lomacy 
ol tlu* king, which extended even to 
tlu* Ai’iiemans. 

'riu* (''Trleinnatioii of this doctrine by 
Sophronius, the patriarch of Jerusalem, 
shattered the concord, which was 
hirdly yvi established, as violently as 
the entir(;ly ina])propriate attempt at 
r(*('oncihation made* by the em])eror in 
his edict, (fonsequently the Syrians, in (>35 
and () ’/), and the Kgy])tians, in ()4i-()43, fell 
a ])rt*y to tlu* invading Arabs as rapidly 
as the Roman citizens in the West yielded 
to the (iermanic' invad(*rs, although in 
Egypt the treachery ol the governor 
contiibuted mainly to tlu* surrender ol the 
country. Economic reasons may have co- 
opi*raled, since the political and social 
„ . structure of the Arabic cm- 

Religious . . 

ConfuMonWorseP"'' power to 

^ - j j tlu; conciuerors. (onstans. 

Confounded 

the grandson of Heraclius 
((>41 (nStS), whost; kinsmen had been cas¬ 
trated according tf) the Oriental custom, 
was able to rt;tain Asia ]',Iinor and even 
to exact tribute from the Arab caliph 
Miiaviya ; his success was due ])rincipa]ly 
to the transformation of the empire into 
military provinces, which had already 
been instituted under Heraclius. Great 
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importance attached to the military 
governors in Africa and Italy, and the 
critical times had compelled Heraclius 
to form the capital and the adjoining 
provinces into a military district ; the 
Thracian province liad to carry on the 
war against the Bulgarians, the Anatolian 
and ArnKmian the war with the Arabs, 
and tlu‘ fleet was soon divided 
a e an commands—on the 

Theological 

Uuarrels islands. The 

regency during tlu^ minority of Constans 
attein})ted to end the theological contro¬ 
versy by the Edict of the Typos in (>48, 
according to wliich the subjects of the 
em])ire “ no longer are ptnanitled to dis- 
])ute and (jiiarrel anywhere ovtn* one VVhll 
and one ()))tM aliom or over two 0])erations 
and two Wills.” When Po|)e Martin 1 . 
condemned this edict in ()4() at the Lat(‘ran 
Council, and Maximus, formerly imjxaial 
private secretary, stirrt'd up Roman Alrica 
against Ca‘sar(»-pa])ism, the emperor ban¬ 
ished the ])opv‘ to tlu‘ Crimea, and ordered 
Maximus to be brought to trial. It was 
then that th(‘ bronze* statues of the 
Pantheon were carried off from Rome* liy 
Constans. Tin* island of Siealy, which 
was strongly (Iraxisc'd by immigration, 
was intended to become the base for th<‘ 
recovery ot Africa from the Arabs, who 
had takt'ii it in (>47. P>ut an <'xpedition 
from Syracuse, the capital, suce'eeded only 
in ca])furi]ig ('arthage. 

Ihider Constantine IV. Pogonatus (f)()8- 
085), son of ('onstans, Constantinople 
had to defemd itsell against the Arabs 
(April-September, t)73), which it did 
successfully, owing mainly to the (heek 
fire of the Syrian Callinicus ; and Tlu‘S- 
salonica was attacked by the Slavs (t>75) 
and Avars (^>77). The greatest danger to 
the eTn])ire seemed, liowever, to be tlie 
Bulgarian kingdom under Jsperich, in 
which th(‘ Turkish conquerors gradually 
adoj)ted the language of the subjugated 
Slavs. In view of all these 


Futile Effort 
to Regain 
North Africa 


dangers, 1 he ecclesiastical con¬ 
nection with Rome, which was 


t'hectc'd in f)8o b8i by the 
sixth (ecumenical council in Coristanti- 
nopl(% was intemded at least to secure moral 
supjiort. Justinian 11 . (b85-()()5, 705- 
71T), had, it is true, conclmied a treaty 
on favourable terms with the Arabs and 
had conquered the Slavs; but serious 


political, military, and economic mistakes 
led to the mutiny of one of the generals, 
Leontius ((x)5-698), by which the;, sove¬ 
reignty of the army was once for all 
established. 

Under the two generals now elevated 
to the i)urple, Leontius and 
Tiberius 111 . (098-705), Africa and Cilic ia 
were lost. Justinian, who had taken 
refuge with ls])c*ric‘h’s successor, Terved, 
was brought back by a Bulgarian-Slavonic 
army; he wreaked vengeance with an 
insane fury on his enemies. He fought 
without succ'css against Bulgarians, Arabs, 
and tilt' revolted town ol Klunson. The 
Armenian Philippicus (711-715), who was 
raised to the throne as a rival, and 
Th<‘od()sius II. (715 717), s\ucc‘ssc)r ot 
the able Anastasius 11 . (715 715). j)roved 
themselvc's (‘cpially incapable*. 

The voic'e of litc‘rature was dumb in 
that rough age. It produced strong 
natures, and a pious siqx'rstition lc*(l 
them to battle. Aiuhc'w the A}x)stle 
conu‘s to the* hc*l}) ol the* citizens ot Patras, 
borne on his galloping war-horse, and 
drives the Sla\’s to flight. St. l)i-metrius 
of Thc'ssalonica is the* god of the* city, who 
imitates ('hrist in evc'iy detail. He* 

^ . c'hanges the ])uipoS(* of (loci 

Art and - • ' - ^ 

Literature 


Slumbering 


o])j)()nents *, he is the guardian 


ot the c'ity, the* “ prc*sci('nt 
grac'c ” : indeed, he* as])irccl to be the 
Third Pc*rson with ('hrist and the* Holy 
(ihost. 


The miracles of St. Hcmclrius are 
a valua])le souicc* of information tor 
this age, whc‘n the Slavs navigated the 
(irec'k waters in their ]>iimiti\a‘ boats, 
interru})ted trade* aiul ((mnnunications, 
and, acc'omjnmic'd by thc'ir wixis and 
children, jnnndatc*(l Pamioiiia, Dacia, 
Dardania, Mysia, Thracia, Achaia, and 
thc^ suburl)s^)f ('onstantinojdc* itself. The 
country }X)})ulation streams into the* towns 
or migrates to lonely ca})es, and f()\mds 
isolated settlements, (irc'eks and Slavs 
grow into a mixed rac'e, which fills the 
depopulated n‘gi()ns, once more coloni.ses 
the deserted islands, and even mixc'S 
with the Bulgarians in the north. Sword 
and crosier rule*, the Greek world, in which 
old i)agan traditions croj) u]) on the sur¬ 
face ; scit*nce and art are almost entirely 
silent in the regiems of luiroj^c* and of 
Asia Minor. 
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CIVILISATION OF THE EARLY 
BYZANTINE EMPIRE 

THE LINK BETWEEN THE EAST AND THE WEST 


C ONSTANTINOPLE, Hyzaiitiuin, or 
N(‘W Kunu\ was, like Old Rome, 
divided into fourteen districts ; t‘ven tlie 
S(‘ven hills could, to tti(‘ salistaction ot 
some Byzantine students of liistorv, l)(‘ 
rediscover(‘d, if required, by the* exercise of 
some imaf^ination, within the limits of 
(Constantinople itself. The old patrician 
lamilies, who had lived on the I>os])h()nis 
sim'e the days of ('onstantinc', might, as 
regards the games in the circus, which 
were accurately ('upii'd, cluaish the belief 
that no altiM'ations had bt‘('n made in 
ih(‘ customs ol Old Rome. "J'h(‘ military 
system, the strength and pride of the 
Romans at a time when the army no longer 
consisted of Italians, or e\’en tin* subjects 
of the emj)irt‘, still remained Roman at 
P)yzantium. d'he only ditfeiemc was that 
in the .seventh century the word of com¬ 
mand became Ort'ek ; and in this coimec- 
tion the old word “ ifellenic 
Oman u ture u,,bbeemploy(‘d, 

having d(*giMierated into the 
meaning of “ pagan.” The 
oldtraditionsof the Roman senate, (‘xtolled 
more than five hundred yvais befort* by 
eloqiu'ut Hellenic lips as an assembly' of 
kings, w(*re cherished in the New Rome. 

The East Roman senate jireserved a 
scanty nannant of tin* .sovereign ])ower, 
since it claimed the formal light of ratify¬ 
ing a new em])eror. The j'olitical ideal ol 
the J-Jyzantine Panjiire, was Roman, only 
diluted into an abstraction by a tinge 
of cosmopolitanism. Huns, Armenians, 
Kliazars, Bulgarians, and Persians wert‘, 
employed in th(‘. army. The employment 
of such mercenaries, and constant later 
intercourse with the governments of Arabia 
and Persia, helped largely to give tlie 
Byzantine Em])ire, in intellectual and 
ethical respects, the stain]) of an Oriental 
empire. Not merely was the imperial 
office conceived as a mystery which 
might come into j)ublicity only on extra¬ 


Continued 
in Byzantium 


ordinary oi casions amid the most splendid 
and most ridiculous })omj); even the 
western li'cling ot jiersonal dignity slowly 
died away, and occasional corporal ])unish- 
ment was (juite consistent with flu; 
exalted j)osition of the Byv.aiitine nobles. 

. The stiffness and ])(alanlry of 

tht stat(‘. based on class and 
I dcas*^ caste, in the form which Diocle- 
tian had given it, had jirecluded 
any new stimulus from below. The u])])er 
classes would have remained in the ruts 
woi n dee}) by the la})se of centuries, devoid 
of ev(n*y powerful incentive, had not r(‘.li- 
gious disputtis offeri'd ojqiortunities for the 
assertion of jiersonal o])ini()n, while the 
intrusion ol Oriental infliumi'es, the revival 
of Oriental ideas on art and law, caused 
an ag'tation like bubbling springs in 
standing pools. 

Not merely did tlu' Asiatic governors 
poss(‘ss a higiiiu' rank than tlui Imrojieaii ; 
even Orientals, es]>ecially AniKuiians, 
ac(]uired an ever increasing iin])ortance at 
court and in tlu^ army. Among the 
lead(TS of the latter, Maniud (under the 
(Miiperors Theo})hihis and Mi(diael TIF.) and 
John Kurkuas (q40-q42, commander-in¬ 
chief against the Arabs, ” the second 
Trajan ”) are esjnrially famous. PA'en 
tlui jiearl diadem of the East Roman 
emperors repeatedly adorned the brows 
of Armenians, and once fell to an 
Aral), Nice})liorus L A grand-daughter 
of Romanus I. married in () 2 y the 
Tsar T’eter of Bulgaria. The Ducas family 
and the Comneni jirided thcMii- 
nen & s their relationship to 

ncre&se Jsnr Samuel of West Bul- 

in Power /a • i i • i r 

garia, an Oriental in sj)ite of 

his Euroi)ean home. In the veins of the 
Hm])ress Irene, after 732 wife of ('onstan- 
line V., there flowed Finnish blood ; slie 
was the daughter of the chief, Khakhan, 
of the Khazars. The klian of the Bul¬ 
garians was made under Justinian II. 
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a patrician ol th('. onpnro, as was a 
Persian of the royal house of the Sassanids. 
The Byzantine general, with whose battles 
the shores of tlie Black Sea ochoect, and 
whose glory an epic of the tentli century 
rapturously extols, Basilius Digenis 
Acritus, was son of the Arabian Kinir Ali of 
Edessa by a (ht'ek wife. The family of 
_ . the Arabian Emir Anemas 

Const^t.nople 

* r » 1 'rziiniscc^s, while (ieorge 

of Justinian'.'c , 

Mama('es, who nroiKiuered 

Sicily in lOjS, bears a Turkish name. 
In order to obtain an idea ol the strange 
mix!lire of Oritmtal and Wi'stinn lile, let 
us consider the ajijx'arance which Con¬ 
stantinople itsell would pri‘sent to a 
stiang<*r in tht; time of the Enijieror 
I ustinian. 

As we skim over (lie glidering water ol 
the Bosjihorus in a Byzantine dromond, 
we see, rising above the gentle slopi' ol (he 
Nicomedean hills, the snowy ]>eaks of 
the Bithynian Olympus, a httiug symbol 
of Asia. Ihit on our left hand tlu‘ mighty 
capital witli its palaces and domi's eiediains 
the eye. Fi'om behind (he strong ram- 
])arts which guard Hk' shores, b<*tw(‘en 
the long stretch of the hippodrome and 
the various blocks ol tlu‘. palace, the 
Church of Holy Wisdom, ‘‘St. Sophia,” 
towers up, its metal-covered c'upolas glit¬ 
tering liki' gold ill th(‘ sunlight. In the 
gulf of lh(‘- Ciolden Horn our boat threads 
its course through hundrt'ds ol dromonds 
and small(‘V vessels ; when safely lamkal, 
we must force our way through tin* motley 
crowd, and reach (he ehurcli of St. Sophia 
through a si‘ething mass ol loose-trousered 
liirbantal Bulgarians, yellow and grim¬ 
faced Huns, and l\nsians with tall slux'p- 
skin ca])s. Forty windows jiour Hoods of 
light on th(^ interior of the elmrcli ; tlh‘ 
sunbeams irradiate columns gorgeous with 
jasper, i>or]ihyiy, alal)asler, and marble ; 
they })lay ov(*r siirlaces inlaid with inother- 
of-j)earl ; they are relltxied from tlie 
rieli golden brilliance of t hi! 

Picture of 1,000 ^ ' 'V / 

Year, Ago 

want ol repose, m the 
ornamentation, the de.heieucy of plastic 
feeling, and the promimniei! which is cou- 
seqiiontJy gj\'cn to roJoiuvd surfaces are 
em\f\va\\ca>\y OvieutaA ; not le>s so are Hif 
rnpitaJs cff the sfoiie cuhes o\ (Tiriid 

with ornament, in wliii h we nmsi .s(*e a 
reversion to the traditions of Syro- 
Phoenician art, and the patlern of the 
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mosaics, where the after-effect of a style 
originally (diinese, and later 1 Vrso-Syrian, 
is seen in (he network of lozengi's. 

A wxilk round ('onstantinople confiims 
this impression. By the side of the golden 
throne of Theodosius huge ICgyptian 
pylons tower iiji ; we ])ass by imrnimse 
water-tanks construett‘d in the Syrian 
fashion, and glancc‘ a( the columned 
cisterns, vvJiich are of Egyi>(ian origin. 
If we enter tlii' lioiise of a nobli* we lind 
the floor, according to the immi’inoiial 
tradition of the East, ])a\’(‘d with glazed 
tiles ; the furniture covered, so iar [is 
possi]>le. with heavy g(»ld-le[if -a revival 
of Assyrian lasliioiis, which through By- 
z.'intine inlliKMice jtxicluxl eM'ii (he eomt 
ol C harli'S the (Irc'at {('harli. inagmfl. 
We notiot' on the silk tiipesfni'S and 
carpels strange designs of animals, whose 
(diildishly fantastic sliapi's might be loiiiid 
in tlie Farthest ICast. 

The ])r(>ducts ol the goldsmith’s 
crail, ])i(‘reed and filled with traiisjiarent 
(‘luimel, point .also to Oriiailal tradi¬ 
tions, no less Ihiin the ext/awagard 
splendour of the uohles and their wives 
who inlnihil thisi* rooms, (iold, precious 
Slones. or trans\)aveut 
enamel, ghtUa' on the long 


The Ancient 
Mnrvels of 
Constantinople 


tuiues 

their 


o\ l\\r men, ou 
iK'hlv - oinaiueute 1 


ehlamydes aufl I'ven on their shoi's. wliih' 
lh(‘ir swords are damasi eiied m the j)iimi- 
tive Assyriiiii fashion. The ample robes of 
the women .aie Ihiekly <a)\('n'(l witli em¬ 
broidery ; broadsiishesiaieircle t heir waists, 
wliilenarrow embroifliaed eapts hang down 
from their shouldiTS. 'Phese lasliions reeiir 


at till' eom t ol the later ( [irloxangians, who 
are shown to he (iermaiis only hy the 
liishion in which they dress their hair. 

The immensi! impel ial jialace is a city in 
its(‘ll, a laty ol marvels. 'Phe inhabitants 
of the nistiu^West who visiti'd lhe(';esars 
of till' East were iimazi'd, ;is il the hibles 
ol lh(‘ Fhist liad comi' to liltx Tlie golden 
spear-luaids of lh(‘ bodyguard eiirry us 
back in thought to the old Peisian court, 
the splendid colours of their robt*s are 
borrowi'd from the Fhist. A mysterious 
moviMuent announces soini* great event ; 
the clang of the gohU'U bell and t\\e, deep- 
t<moc\ eUvwd the jaiests herald lie • ;;lrv 
of t},e (i .ni t*n\ OV nere <»(im/lfeil 

(•> an am.heni'c* m the iniperial hall, liis 
eye would be *\mght by anotliia' lelic of 
the 1 eisiiin eoiirl, the gtfldcn plane-trees, 
which rose high into the air beliind the 




THE CHURCH OF CONSTANTINE, NOW A MOHAMMEDAN MOSQUE, 

A Mohammedan mosque dedicated to a saint seems strange ; but “ Saint Sophia " signifies “ Holy Wisdom." It was 
originally built by the Emperor Constantine, and was, of course, a Christian church, but it was not destroyed by 
the Moslems. On the contrary, the Christian effigies were left untouched, and the name of the Saviour is still 
among the prophets honoured therein, as we have seen on page i.Ks.'i, The interior of St. Sophia is a magnificent sight. 
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throne ; artih('ial birds fluttered and summer palace built at the advice of John 
~ chirruped, golden lions roared round the Grammaticus, who was well acquainted 
throne ; in the midst of all that bewilder- with the Arabs, on the itukIoI of the 
ing splendour sits immovable a figure, calijih’s jialace at Bagdad, while in the 
almost lost in costly robes, studded with palace of Hebdomon th(^ decoration of 
gold and jewels, more a j)icture, a prin- the Arabs was imitated, 
ciple, or an abstraction than a man—the The West fad(‘d out of the Byzantine 
emiieror. Everyone jirostrates himself at range of vision, while the nations of the 
^ the sovereign’s feet in the tra- East attracted more attention. Procojhus 

ditional eastern form of adora- of Caesarea relates strange notions as 
O^jciJ*^^***'** tion. The throne slowly moves to the apjiearancc of Britain. When the 
njiwards and seems to float Book of Ceremonies, which treats of the 
in the air. Western sowreignty had never ])rocedure with foieign rulers, mentions 
before attempted so to intoxicate the the princes of Bavaria and Saxony, it 

senses ; the gorgeous colouring and vivid states that the country of the Niemetz 

imagination of the East were enlisted in belongs to them. Idttle more was known 
the cause of despotism. If wt go out into of the Germans in goo than the name 

the street again we lu'ar a stroller singing a given them hy Magyars and Slavs, and 

ballad which the po})ulac(‘ has coTn])osed the ambassador of the em])eror Otto 1 . 
on the emperor in ()riental fashion. sat at table in the Byzantine court below 

This composite art of B^v.antium thus the Bulgarian ambassador, 
represents a (lecomj)osition of the (ineco- The eastern countries, on the other hand, 
Roman style into its original Asiatic came more and mort‘ ch'arly into v'iew'. 
elements, and a fuller devt‘lopment of The historian Theo])hylaclus Siinocatt(‘s 
these in a congcMiial soil, Th(‘ w'ond(‘rful drew in 620, ])resumably through the good 
Greek sense ol iorin was gone, and the offues of the Turks- instructed by the 
style of the Roman h'rn]>ire had disa]>- hdter ot tlu' khan of tlu‘ Turks to the 
])eart‘d, if it e\er existed ; the conceal- em])eror Mauricius, wdhch envoys had 
merit and coveiing of the surfaces, the ^ _ brought to b>yzantium in 5()iS 

Oriental .st^^k* of embroidery and metal an able skt'h li of ('hina, 

])lates, had beconu* the ByzantiiKMdeal. Far East ^'<>’^K>‘'dukit(‘d the CliiiK'se, in 

In other resju'cts also the intellectual rcderenec' to the Ifyzantint' 

lift' shouts effeminate and eastern traits, disputes as to the succ(‘ssion, on being 
The authors make their heroes and heroines ignorant of such matters, and spoke 
bur.st into tears or tall into tainting enthusiastically of ('hinese law’, praising 
fits with an uigileasing efteminacy and especially tlu* rule wdiich lorbadt* men to 
emotionality, c‘X])licable only by Oriental wc‘ar gold or silver. The k'gend that 
infliK'nci'.-^. Not f>nh tiu'novc'lists but even Alexander the Great w’as the founder of 
the historians, wath that lavish waste the two largest ('hiiu'st'c ities aj)pears also 
of time- j)eculiar to the Oriental, describe* in his wiitings. 

their ])ersonages in the minutest and most Thus the new intluencc'S wdiicdi now 
superfluous detail. This habit of c-laborate c‘ame into play had kaig c-xistc-d in the 
pcTsonal dc-.sciiptions was a tradition ol lovvc'r strata of Oriental society, or had 
Gra:HX)-Egy])tian style, due to the* same their cnigin in Oiic*ntal s])hen's outside 
craving for the perpetuation of the indi- Byzantine •national life, 
vidual whicli producc'd mummy ]K)rtraits While the southern ju'ovinc'es of the 
on the coffins of the clc-ad, and caused wills Byzantine Empire maintained in general a 
to be adorned with the tc*i!;ta- brisk intercxnirse with the P"ast, the 
pic ture. In the domain enthusiastic East Roman jiatriot Cosmas 
Orientalised “ bcdles k;ttrc-s ” the fable Indico])leustes journeyed from Egypt to 
and the adventurous travel- India, which he described in vivid colours, 
romance of the Indians were interwoven Syria especially coffered ii-jar din d'acclima- 
with late Greek love* storic^s, so that motifs tation for wc'stern and eastern suggestions 
which first a])[)eai' in Indian fables s])read and ideas, and continued to do so, even 
thence to the West, where tlicy can be after the Byzantine dominion was 
traced down to Jloccaccio’s Decameron, destroyed in 640 and the Aral>s took ovei 
Byzantine arctiilecturc shc^ws close de- the country. Graeco-Rom’an culture had 
pendeuce on the Ar;v\)iau mode\s. The \)eeu cou\\>\ete\y vretorrous there under 
emperor TheophWus had hrs the Woman. E,mphe \ the ?>onnd ot the o\d 
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Aramaic' national language was lieard only 
in isolated villages. Christianity, as a 
genuinely democratic power, had adoj)ted 
the discarded language of .the mother 
country and the jK'oph*, and soon raised 
it to the rank ot a universal language'. 
The achievements ol (ireek intellectual 
life were translated into Syrian. 

Syro-( ireek wriiers, whom we can with 
dith.nlty classify as true Syrians, with 
riglits (^t voting as Byzantines, as Syrians 
of a stock which had long been 
(irjecisc'd, and as (Irec'ks of old 
descent, stand in the forefront 
of the iiitc'Uectua] life of 
Byzantium. Romanus the 
M('lod(' (about most 

celebratc'd hymn-writer oi 
IVlid'lle GiX't .k literature, was a 
native of Syria. That country 
j'roduced nim.eroiis historians: 

Pioco]>ius ol ( a'sarea ; John of 
R.pijdiaiU'a, wlio knew l\*rsia 
thoroughly : Evagiius Scholas- 
licus (about fxio) ; John 
Malaias (Syrian nudal— rhetor), 
l(*r whom, although Byzantium 
was the jiohtical cipiital. 


373), heads the list of Syrian dogmatic 
theologians, to whom, among others, 
Anastasius, a native of Palestine by birth, 
belongs as a “ precursor of scholasticism ” 
labouring in Syria. Ecclesiastical interests 
are further rt'presc'uted in the domain of 
t'xegesis by Procopius of Gaza ; under 
this head are counted the friends of the 
historian Evagrius, Symeon Stylites the 
ascetic, with his gloritication of tlu^ 
monastic life, and tlu' (‘cclesiastical orator 



THE OLD BYZANTINE WALLS OF CONSTANTINOPLE 



RUINS OF JUSTINIAN'S PALACE AT CONSTANTINOPLE 


Antioch was always the intellectual 
focus ; and Jolin of Antioch. In the 
domain of grammar, the versatile John 
Philo])onus of ikesarea, Sergius of Emesa, 
the zoologist, and Timotheus of Gaza were 
busily occupied. Adtius of Amida, in 
Mesopotamia, subsequently imperial body- 
pliysician, belonged to the same race, 
although he is said to have begun the study 
of the ancient physicians at Alexandria. 
His nearest countryman, Ephraim (3o()- 


(iregory, patiiaich of Antioch. 
Syria thus ])layed a part in 
(‘ally Byzantine' lit('rature 
which \.as altogether dispro¬ 
portionate' to the' nurnbe'r of 
h('r inhabitants. 

Aristotle was introduced into 
the schools and (expounded ; 
the phil(.)S(_)])hy ol Pythagoras 
and Plato and the sonorous 
eloquence ot ])se'uelo-Is()crate*an 
s})e‘eches were once more sub¬ 
jects ol study ; tlie phy..ician 
Sergius ol Ras‘a-in did e special 
service in this de*j)artment. 
Later writers also, such as 
Severus of Antioeh, John 
Pliiloponus, Porjdiyriiis, Sextus 
Julius Africanus, Eusebius, the 
Apology of Aristides, were translated ; 
Persian and Hebrew writings were brought 
within the scoj)e of Syrian studies. 
Legends, such as the Tnventiem ol the 
Cross, the Seven Sleepers, and the Bap¬ 
tism of Constantine come from this source. 
Some “ Ejusodes from the Lives of Saintly 
Women ” were written on the pages of a 
gos})el in Old Syrian. The last story ermong 
them contains the temptation ot Yasta of 
Antioch by the scholastic Aglaidas, who. 
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after his suit had been rejected, ai)j)lied famous Singan fu, testifies both to the 
to the magician Cyprianus. The latter is religious zeal of the Syrians and to tJie 
bound by a compact signed in blood to a tolerance of the Chinese ernjXTor, who had 
demon, who now undertakes to win over ordered the translation and circulation of 
the maiden, but has to acknowledge him- the Scrijitun's, and had commanded a 
self defeated before the sign of the cross, church oi the pure faith to be built. 
Cyprianus, convinced of the inefhciency Incidentally, it shows that tin* suiiiMiscd 
ot self-acc[uired wisdom, and imperiled by ])olitical embassy of the Byzantine re- 
P « his tliirst for truth, then gents to China during the minority of 
oAkc***' °'****^*^ abiures all magic. This (^instans Tl. (about <>42), was nothing 
Faust Legend Cyjiriaiuis, which more than a mission sent by the Syrian 

cert ainly arose on Syrian soil, Nestorians. 

has become important for the west in many Syrian si‘])ulchral inscriptions were dis¬ 
ways through the etf(‘ct ot the Faust legend interr(‘(l in 1SS5 (10m tlu' soil of tht‘ 
and of the material which lies at the bottom steppes ot Turkestan in tlu* vicinity ot 
of Pedro (_.alderon’s “ Magico Frodigioso.” Issik knl. just as man in the (‘ailiest 
Syria again was succ(‘sstul in jirojia- tim(‘s })ai(l rex'eu'iua' to tlu' tombs, in 
gating her own culture far to tlu‘ east and ordcM’ to it‘s('U(‘ trom oblix ion IIk' nuanory 
west. Syrian ( hristians w('re settled on ol his dear ones, and to lorm som(‘ bond 
the coasts oi India, on the Himalayas, and luMween thi‘ existeiu'e he* kiu'w and the 
in Ceylon, and exercista.l a dee])ly lelt mysterious woild beyond th(' grave, so 
influenci' on India. Memories ol it arc* even tlu']>oor Tinks ol Semirjtdchjc* ha\’(^ 
echoed in the Indian ejiic Mahabharata ; siiua* the nintli (aaitury utilised the Syrian 
the legends of the birth of the demigod languagi* and let lias to ])er])etnate the 
Krishna and of his persecution by Kansa, recolli'ction oi their departed. 

th(‘ Avataras system, probably an imita- esprea inlluential jxisition 

tion of the Christian dogma oi Christ’s o (,j the Syrians, who, luang then 

descent to earth, and the adoration ol ^ ynans ol western 

Krishna’s inother, Dew.aki, ar(‘ sjieaking cultnre. must be (dainual also lor the west, 
jiroofs ol it ; while the ajijX'arance of tin* it is plain that thi' alphalx't ol Ihi^ Mam hu 
Greek astronomia' Ptolemy as Dianon I’igurians and, Ihrougli the agency of th(‘ 
(Asura) Maya and the numerous technical latter, the aljdiabet of the Mongols, aie 
terms in Indian astronomy can be ex- derived Irom thi' Syrian si rijit ; the 
plained only from the ('onneidion with circumstances in j^artiinlar under which 
Alexandria. Whether the Syrian Chri.stians the Syrian-Ni'storian script came to th(‘ 
ol India really maintained so close an I'ignrians are well known to ns from tlie 
intercourse with ‘ monument of 


the west that 
King Alfred ot 
Fngland could 
send them an 
embassy is still a 
moot ])oint. 

Syrian mis¬ 
sionaries ])cne- 
trated into the 
mysterious high¬ 
lands of Cimtral 
Asia. When 
China was ruled 
by the great 
Emj)eror Tai 
Tsung (627-649), 



TYPE OF BYZANTINE CHURCH ARCrifTECTURE 


Kara Balgassun. 

An eipially im- 
j)ortant role was 
})layed by the 
Syrians in the 
west. I ('I'omi' 
had already said, 
“ Their lust for 
gain drives thinn 
over the whole 
world ; and thi'ir 
IriMizy for tradi' 
goes so far that 
even now, whim 
barbarians are 
masters of the 


before whose command Northern India globe, they seek wealth amid swords 


bowed, whose hel]:) Persia imjilored, en- and cor])S(‘S, and conipier jioverty by 
thusiastic Syrian missionaries a])])eareil risking dangers.” As a matter of fact we 


there. A tablet, composed in 781 in find Syrians scattered far and wide, not 

Chinese, but containing some lines of only before* but also after the fall of the 

Syriac, which was found in 1625 at the West Roman emi)ire. Tyre, the metropolis 
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of Phc]eni(‘ian commorco ns far back as 
the eleventh century H.c., and now in 
the fifth and sixth centuries a.d. it had 
become tlie great centre of the silk trade 
—Sidon, and Herytus send t heir nun chants 
especially to Italy. Inscri])ti()ns in various 
towns prove tluar exist('nce in the kin^;- 
doin of th(‘. Franks. 

We find .Syrians in 
KarlMnine, Bordeaux, 

Vienna, Lyons, 

(leiiay, Ih'saiK^on, 

Orleans, Tours, J.a 
(’hapelle Saint-hdoy, 

Ikn is. On (ierinan 
soil they appc'ar at 
Strassburg, Treves, 

Ivhi'inzabern, and in 
]>avaria; in l^ngland 
at South Shiehls. 

Tlu'v were the 
carrii'i's of the wine 
trade and of the 
J'.gyptian ])a])yrus 
trade; they en- 
cuuraged horticulture 
and brought ])lants 
troni their own 
('ountry, of which 
only t he shallot - so 
('ailed Iroin tlu* name 
ol till' town Ascalon 

need lx* mentioned. They circulated 
till* silk stutls manufactur(‘d in their own 
workshops ; these show Persian patterns, 
especially the two horsemen, as a centre*, 
but the surfaces aie filled U]) in the Syrian 
fashion—with vine tendrils, vine branches 
with ivy le‘aves and grajK's—or they 
chose genuinely Syrian theme*s. Syrian 
ideas for jiictorial ornanu'iitation accord¬ 
ingly reae'hed the W'est. The Gosj>el-b()e)k 
of (ioeleskalk, ])ainted betwex*n 781 and 
78j for Charlemagne, contains a picture, 
in the Syrian style, of the* fountain of life, 
with animals, like the* ]h])le of the Syrian 
monk Xabula i)ro(hu’ed in 58(). Syrians 
« ^ , transmitted to the West 

as ern egen s stoi'v, originating in 

f“T k w * India, of the king’sson who 
takt‘S no ])leasurc m poni]) 
anei sliow, and, chafing at the nameless 
sorrow with which men’s hearts throb, flies 
into solitude in ordt*r to atone for himself 
and mankind by devotion to a new doctrine 
which may redeem the world. In that .story 
of Barlaam and josaphat Europe actually 
})ossessed a sketch efl' the life ot Buddha be¬ 
fore it became acquainted with Buddhism. 



SYRIAN CHURCH OF THE FIFTH CENTURY 
This, compared with the picture on page *i'.)*24, shows how 
Syrian at chitecture was affected by that of Byzantium. 


It was, moreove*!', from Syrian and nefl 
from Greek tradition that the West 
derived the Alexandt*r legend. Some main 
features of the earliest form of the Faust 
myth may, as already stated, be traced 
back to the Cy])rian legends current 
in Antioch. Aft(‘r surveying these rich 
iTSults of Syrian 
brok(‘rage we can¬ 
not be surprised 
that Syrians were 
e m ]) 1 o y e d b y 
('harlemagne for the 
revision of the text 
of the gosj)(*ls, which 
he himself had 
])lann(*d. 

Th(‘ East Koman 
province ol Syria still 
perlorrned the fuiK'- 
tion ol an intermedi- 
arjg even when Syria 
itself, through the 
Arabic conqiu'st, no 
longer recognised the 
su/erainty of Byzan¬ 
tium. The Arabs, 
even before this, had 
b(*en subject to the 
influence of tlu* 
(I r a* c o-B y z a n t i n e 
mode of life, especi¬ 


ally the Arabs of Khirat and Ghassan. 

Architects who. if not (ireeks, were 
sch(.)oled in the art traditions of Greece, 
built on the tar side of the Jordan in the 
territory ot Moab, one ancl a half days’ 
journey east from J(*richo, the palaci* of 
el-Meschetta tor a Sassanid. The division 
of the walls by zigzag lines in high n*lief is 
^ as non-.Semitic as the six-.sided 

yzan me octagonal rosettes in the 

Architecture fSo. too, he Vine 
branches S])ringing from a 
vase, which rise symmetrically u})\vard and 
displa}^ a wealtli of leaves, ])oint to the 
Oriental embroidery style which was 
developed in l^yzantium. The details 
correspond as much to Old liiyzantine 
models—.for example, the drums of the 
])illars in the Tchiniti-kiosk—as to Middle 
Byzantine motifs tor example, the design 
on the marble panelling of the Panagia 
church at Thebes. But m their strong 
yet delicate technique the rtdiefs of ol- 
Meschelta resemble only the Old Byzan¬ 
tine art, and date certainly from the 
fifth or sixth century. The ruin of el- 
Kastal (Castellum), which lies in the 
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neighbourhood, was, according to a trust- simj)Ie imj)rint of the name of tJie town, 
worthy tradition, Imilt by the Sassanids ; When they minted money for themselves, it 
and a ruin to the east of Damascus wasstnickaccordijigtothefneckmonetary 
(Khyrbet el-Heda) may ])robal)ly be scale, and occasionally, as in the case of 
assigned to the same period. Into this the so-called Heraclean Dinars, with Latin 
close intercourse, in which the Dyzantines inscriptions. They concluded contracts 
appear as the givers, we gain a vivid in- for hire or lt*ase according to tli(‘ models 
sight from bilingual and trilingual inscrip- which Byzantium gave tlu'in, and, accord- 
Thc S rtan period. South- ing to the Roman custom, did not release 

c ^ of Ale])poin the })lain of their sons from tlieir guardians until they 

a/*W°ork stand the mins of were twenty-five years old. 

a basilica, in which we can If a Byzantine, after tlu' conquest of 
recognise th(‘ usual ground plan, the great Syria by the Arabs, looked down from the 
central nave, the two side aisles, the a])se old caravan road on the Anti-Libanus upon 
to the east, and the main door to the west. the j)aradise in which Damascus, a vast 
This basilica contains inscriptions in sea of houses, glittercal among a grecai 
Greek, Syrian, and Arabic commemorating circle of gardens, he miglit, at tlie sight of 
the foundation in the language ami the cupola-crowned mosqnes, whit h were 
scri])t of each of the three sections of .still occasionally built by (hec'k architicts, 
the community—namely, the ruling official and which always retained the crm'iform 
class; the ordinary population ; and the structure, cherish the belief that this 
northern Arabs, who had already pene- bright land from the seriated (hbel el- 
trated this region and had bc'cn Chris- sheikh to the burning d(‘S(‘rt was yet 
tianised by the Syrians. The most ancient under the dominion ot (ircH'ia*. All 1h(‘ 
linguistic monuimmt ot these Arabs is this more if h(‘ W(mt into the plain and saw 
inscription of Zebed. Since the fathers Arab troops, ariiu'd iiiiw By/ant me 
still bear Semitic nam(‘S, but their sons fashion, marching j)ast in P>yzantme 
actually the name of the martyr Sergius, formation ; if he iMitert'd the lioiises in 
perhai)s the work of conversion was then ^ the town and found t'very- 

])roceeding. Another Grjeco-Arabic in- wliere rt'jdicas of tlu* Roman 

scription from Harran in Traclionitis “ gateway and th(' opt'ii court- 

dates from tlu‘ year 5()8. * * yard ; and il, finally, lu‘ visit(‘d 

The Arabs come on to the scene as a a Syrian harbour, and saw the Arab 

com])letely uncivilised ])eo])le of the desert. ships built on tlu' model of the Ifyzantinc 

Byzantine trade th(M'efore satisfied their dromond. 

growing needs. For this n'ason they Greek artists and workirn'ii (.xiuted in 
measured with the Greek ])ound (litra), many ways this F>yzanlin(‘ inthumce on 
and when they themselves went among the Arab empire. Thus, as Abd iir-Rahman 
commercial nations they called their ibn Khaldun in iqot) records, the Caliph 
warehouses by the Greek name. Oriental Velid received at his own re(jiu‘st Irom 
fruits were known to them under Greek the (ireek em])er()r in the fust dt'cade ol tlie 
names. Finally, the Bedouins called Hit* eighth century architects in ordt'r to it'buifd 
sheet of ])a])er by the (ireek name. When, the church of St. John in Damascus; 

therefore, a great ])ower was torined from Greeks were employt'd to reconstruct the 

the Arab tribes, there is, notwithstanding mosque of J\Jedina. Christian, and th(M(‘- 
the pro])agandist zeal of the Arabs, a fore certainly (ireek, architinds wen' jiro- 

proof discernible, even in religious rela- bably enqiloyed on the Kub])('t es-Sakhra 

How the Arabs ^degree to and on the Jami el-Aksa, which in the 

. Tr.* K central jiortions resemble Justinian’s 

ofT/e^k Cul,:;"^ church of St Mary ' 

of culture. Omar jirays on Most remarkable, however, is the late 
the stejis of th(‘ church of Constantine in and distant influence of Byzantine culture 
Jerusalem,altlioughhe declines theinvita- in .Spain, where Abd lir-Rahman III. 
tion of the patriarch Sojihronius to })erform (Qi2-q6i), according to Makkari, em- 
his devotions in the church. ployed Byzantine workmen. This trans- 

The economic and legal systems of the mitted civilisation is especially evident in 
Arabs were strongly influenced by Byzan- the shrine of the moscjue at Cfirdova. The 
tium. They (miployed at Damascus, Baal- mosaics of this temple, glittering with gold 
bek, and Tiberias Greek coins with the and bright colours, were, according to 
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THE INFLUENCE OF BYZANTINE ART IN SPAIN: THE MOSQUE OF CORDOVA 
An example of how the art of Byzantium, so essentially Oriental, reached into Spain, is seen in the mosque of Cordova, 
where the marvellous mosaics are said to have been made by Greek workmen sent from Byzantium by the emperor. 
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Edrisi (1164-1165), executed by Greek 
workmen whom the em])oror bad sent from 
Byzantium. Tiie iron f^ates and the foun¬ 
tains of ('ordov^a, like the l)ronze fountain 
of Zahra, are em})hatically Gre('k. J^yzan- 
tine infliuMice extends even to tlu* smaller 
objects of art ; an Ara])ic casket in the 
Louvre, with an iuscrij)tion which mentions 
... Alnioe iieina (a son of 

AIe«ndr...he ur-Rahnuu.) cor- 

lntellecta.l Centre tainly slu.WS sifilis of it. 
of the Empire So, too, tlu-Byv.antinos 

assisted in transmitting; Greek science to 
the S])anish Arabs ; the translation of 
Diosciirides was carried out only i)y the 
help whicli the I-lyzantines al'foiaUMl to the 
Aral) scholars en^m^ed ui)()n it, and by tht‘ 
co-o})eralion ol a Jewish linguist. 

Thus the first movement towar<ls infhi- 
(*ncin^ and civilisint; the Arabs by Gnn^k 
culture came from Syria and the Syrian 
nation, and was perhajis continiual from 
Alexandria, tlu* city which down to llu‘ 
si'venth century may be still regarded as 
the intelle('tual centre of the Byzantine 
empire. In Egypt, the Aiabic art of 
ornamentation had adojfled the universal 
elements of tlu' late anti(pie. as is shown 
by the ])alm frieze, the wa\’ing \’in(* shoots, 
and the acanthus leal in oulliiu' in the Ibn- 
Tulun mos(]iU‘ at Cairo. 1 lere, too, w(' may 
])ossibly trace hx'al inlhuMices, and the 
effect ol th(‘ late* anticpie tinged with 
J-lyzantinism. The central power in ('on- 
stantino])le had often on its own initiative 
influeiK'ed intellectual piogrc'ss : for ex- 
am])l(‘, by lh(* dc‘S])atch ot Byzantine work- 
iiKMi, of whose nationality W(‘ are unfortu¬ 
nately ignorant. In many ca.ses this tians- 
mission of cultun^ was rendered possible* 
only through tin* strong imjierial jiower. 

Just as the intluence of Byzantinism 
on tlu* Arabic world came* first freuu Syria, 
so the Syrian transmission of culture 
])aved the way for the* intluence of Byzan¬ 
tium on Armenia, d'he main conceptions, 
with their teTininology, of weste'rn civilisa- 
- . tion, })olitical imi>erialisin, and 

r(*ligi()us martyrdom, may have 

c igious reached the Armenians 

Influences from the sphere ol 

Greek civilisation, proving that there was 
an early intercourse with Greece in the first 
three centuries ; but .Syria su})plied the 
most e.ssential links in the chain. 

The founder of the Armenian Church, 
Grigor Jmsavoric, united it to the Syrian 
ritual, and emj)loyed, as Moses of Khorene 
tells us, Syrian letters for the Armenian 
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language, and nominated the Syrian David 
as suj)erintendent of all the bishops. 
Even when we disallow the alleged Syrian 
origin of the Armenian creed, there remains 
suiheient to attest tlu* Syrian religious 
influences, since it is dej)endent on the 
pseudo-At hanasiaii creed. Among the 
schools attended I)y young Armenians, 
Edessa, owing to its accessibility and its 
splendid library, was given the ])reference 
over Constantinopk* and Alexandria. 

Monasterit's and (*])iscf)pal palaces were 
founded in Armenia by Syrians ; numerous 
Syrian writings were translated into 
Armenian : and Syrian ]>atriarchs stand 
at the head of the Arnu'nian Clmrch, even 
though not univt'i sally recognised ; Syrian 
bishops are found in Armenia down to tlie 
sixth c(*ntury. Art j)rodncts, Syrian minia¬ 
tures, were intioduced into Armenia. The 
miniatures in the Etchmiadsin Gosjud-book 
in the (U*tails of tla* ()rnanit*ntation, in 
the employmt*nt ol })lants and ol birds 
on tin* sidi*s of a vas(‘, as well as in the 


n*presentation of scii])tural ty]>es such as 
tlu* message to Zachariah, tlu* Annuncia¬ 
tion, and the E>a])tism ol ('hnst are so 


closely connected with tlu* Syrian Bible 
of tlu* monk Rabula of 586 
Armenian assume an older 


Nationalism 

Encouraged 


Syiian copy. Both in i)olilics 
and in cnlturi* Armenia was 


lor a long tinu* h'ss t‘los(*ly coniu'cted 
with Byzantium than with tlu* Byzantiiu* 
])rovmc(* of Syiia. An allianct* had cer¬ 
tainly b(‘c‘n coiiclu(k*d in ] 2 \ bt*twe(*n the 
lonnder of (k)nstantino])le and Khosrull., 
tlu* son of Tiridatc*s tlu* Gix*at. But Val(*ns 


soon lound it more advantageous to make 
common cause with the iVisian .Sha])ur II. 
against Arnu*nia in 574. The Armenians, 
who were subj(*('t to B>yzantine dominion, 
may have no longer required the Syrian 
alphabet. But tlu* national union of the 
Armenian ])o^)])le took place iuuk*r the 
ausj)ices of Byzantium. A national Arme¬ 
nian alphab(‘t was d(*signed by the holy 
M(*srob in 441 in Syrian Samosata. Six 
])U])ils of the Arnu*nian Catholicus came 
in 4J2-445 to ('onstantinople, in ordtu* to 
ma.ster tlu* (hvek language. 

It is ])ossibly the case that, when 
the Catholicus Sahak (384-586) wished to 
collect also the Arnn^ihans of the west for 


this national propaganda, a refusal was 
received from the Byzantine governors. 
The ])rotest of the Catholicus, and the 
answer ot the emperor, who had coun¬ 
tenanced the acce})tancc of the Armenian 
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al])habet, arc preserved in Mosers ol 
Khorerie, Init can hardly^he ^^enninc*. The 
consciousness of lli(‘ luressity lor a trans¬ 
mission ot culture triuin])hed over con- 
llicling political and religious interests. 
The Armenians borrowed from the Gre(‘k 
almost all their written literature and 
their church music ; in recognition of 
this intellectual dej^endence, tlii‘ emj)eror 
Theodosius 11 . and his all-powertul sistt-r 
Piilcheria gave these zealous translators 
both literary and tinancial heli). 

I'he Armenian patriarchs were educat(‘(i 
in “ (ireece,” that is to ^ay, in Byzan¬ 
tium. Ciiut, patriarch from 4b5 to 475, 
emphasises his intellec tual di'pendenc'e on 
Byzantium, wluMice he obt.iim^d his 
material recpiiremeiits, such as clotlu's. 
It is rc'corded of Ncmsc's III. (()4o-b()r) 
that he had been educated in (jieece. At 
least two churclu‘S and one monastery 
had betai built by jiistinian in Armenia, 
and oth(‘rs rc'stored : and in the post- 
Justinian era the' chied c'hurcb ot Etch- 
miadsin with its cn])olas had been erected. 
Nt'i'ses 111 . e\-en latei" built a ciiurch in tlu‘ 
vicinity of th(‘ town of W'alanhapat, ot 

... which some iiillars are still 

Mutual D..hke 

of Byzantines 'rhesc ca|.itals<'xl.il.it 

and Armenians y. 1111.' 

the corbel 01 Justinian s agi\ 

but Ionic tiutings in plac'e ol the' Byzantine 
animals, a renaissance, as it were, ol oldc'r 
(ireek ideas in a Byzantine setting. 

Even towards tlu' middle ot the (‘ighth 
ceiitur\', in a discjuisitioii on the (|u<‘stion 
ol admitting imagi'S into tht“ churches, wc 
lind tlic' (‘inphatic stateiiieiii that, even 
in the domain of painting, all productions 
can be traced to the (irec'ks, “ from which 
source we have e\’erything.” It is true 
that national hatred j)revailed for centu¬ 
ries between Armenians and Greeks, so 
that under the emperor Heracliiis tlu‘ 
armies would not encamp side by side : 
and Byzantine proverbs cleclart'd that no 
worse foe existed than an Armenian 
iriend, while the talentc'd historian Gasia 
dr(‘w an alarming picture' of the Armenian 
national character. Yet the intluence of 
Hyzantium on Armenian literature and 
architecture, and the importation ol 
images from that source, give the keynott* 
to the n'lations between the two nations. 

Armenian courtiers, Armenian officers, 
Armenians in the administrative and the 
legislative departments at Byzantium had, 
by corres|)ondence with their homes and 
their relations, opened a hundred chaniuds 


througli which that higher civilisation, 
as ex})ressed in language, flowed into 
Armenia, (ireek words crowded first into 
the learned language of Armenia. Mete¬ 
orological phenomena were called by Cireek 
names; .so, too, were miiKu als ; mathe¬ 
matics, astronomy, chronology, jurispru- 
denct; recpiired to borrow words from 
. (inrk. Exprt'ssions for the 
Byzantine Church and State 

Culture , 1 z i i 

Flows Eusl •' 

adopted by tht; learned class. 

But soon popular borrowings must have 
co-operated in that direction, and with the 
words lor man, his (jualities and occupa¬ 
tions, and tor tlu' ideas ot nature, town 
and country, moiu'y, wt'ights and mea¬ 
sures. house and homt', dress and orna¬ 
ment, arts and gaint's, a strong (ireek 
elcnu'iit was introduced into the Armenian 

Armenian mtluences first brought Byzan¬ 
tine culture nearer to the Caucasian 
nations ; the (it'orgians—like the Bulga¬ 
rians, S<'rvians, Russians, Wallachians— 
adopted tlu* (ireek church music, both 
vocal and instrumental. The princes of 
indepeiuh'iit Iribi's were proud of Byzan¬ 
tine titles—as, for instance', the' prince ejf 
the' warlike Alani in the C'aucasus, on 
whom bv the^ favour of Byzantium the 
title e»f Mighty Seive'i’e'ign w'as conferred ; 
e)th(‘r.s were styled Are'hons. Thus here, 
teie), in the East a wide sj^here eif Byzantine 
inthu'nce' was e re'ate'el, which was in many 
wavs. ne)t all eif them superficial, imbued 
with a higher civilisation. 

Notwitlistanding the stiong inedinatiem 
of individual Persian kings teiwards 
we'ste'rn civilisatiem, the^ effect on Persia 
e^f any spt'cial Piyzantine, as a])art from 
Gre'e'k anel Re)man, influences, can as yet 
harelly be dt'inon.strated. It has, indeed, 
b('en long obsc'i ved that the palace of the 
Sassaiiids at Ctt'siphon, which dates from 
Khosru E, as far as the construction of 
the fa<;ade and the mural decoration are 
. ^ concerned, displays the same 
ff""' lound-archi'cl arcades and 
* ? pilasters as Diocletian’s ])alace, 
Byz.nt.un. goldsmith's 

art has ri'uiodelled Roman motifs ; thus, 
a dish shows an ICros, playing the lyre, 
seated on a lion, but in Oriental dress. 
But tlu'se influences are in reality so 
universal that it is bettt'r to speak of a 
transmission of the late antique. At most, 
the trapezium-shaped (ajutids may be 
traced back to Byzantium, while the 
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acanthus decoration on a capital at 
Isi)aha,n still shows the Hellenistic form. 

It seems difficult to investigate the 
early influence of Byzantine culture on 
the West. So long as the belief prevailed 
that Old Roman or “ Old Christian ” art 
alone fructified tlie West, it was im})Os- 
sible to submit the monuments to an un- 
„ biassed examination. Since 


Byzantine 
Influence 
in the West 


we know that (TReco-Oricntal 
influences were at work in tin* 


■11 iiiv ▼▼ esi AIT, 1 I- ,1 

VVtisl, even betore they were 
transmitted by Byzantium, the “ IWzan- 
tine ” question becomes more complicated. 
Nevertheless, wc may consider in this 
connection the inlhiences of individual 
Oriental sjffieres of the Byzantine em})ire, 
so far as they have not been already 
discussed in dealing with the importance 
of Syria. 

Byzantium and the states of the West 
bear towards (‘acii other in matters of 
culture the same relation as the left to 
the right IoIm^ of the brain, or the right 
to the l(dt half ot the body, which are very 
differently provided with blood. On tluj 
one side, wt* have states whic h laboriously 
extricate thcMnseh'es from the effects of 
the national migrations and the fall of 
the West Roman (*mpire ; rustic ])opula 
lions vvath isolated towns and no coni- 
mcM ce ; nations whic'h l.)y hard struggles 
try to build up tluMr own constitution on 
the ruins ol the Roman empire; 
monarchies which can alone supply this 
want, but c\innot make head against 
the conditions of the age ; asjx'cts of 
develojnnt'iit whicdi c annot >’et crt‘ate any 
advanced culture. 

On the other side* is a ])olity whidi, 

after the institution t)f the genuinely 
Germanic empire ol the iannbards 
on West Roman soil, aj)})ears as the 
solt‘ heir of immemorial traditicjns of 
world-em])ire ; an em])ire which alone 
could follow but an imperial ])olicy as 
distinct from the momentous and yet 

^ . loc^ally restricted conflicts of 

The Oerm&nic .i /' / 

. . the (rermamc empires ; a 

States and n ■ i i 

„ welI-orgams('d bureaucraev, 

based on the practical ex- 

jierience of centuries of })olitical existence ; 
a community which posse.sses a capital 
of unparalleled magnificence, numerous 
flourisiiing cities, and a well-organised 
commerce, embracing the whole civilised 
world, which had absorbed all the refine¬ 
ment of Hellenistic Roman and Oriental 
culture; a Church in which were ex- 


ein])lified all the principal types of religious 
organisation ; a communion in which all 
the struggles for the settlement of Church 
dogmas liad beim fought out wath ])as- 
sionate obstinacy. On this side the 
(Germanic states ; on that, Jiyzantium. 

Whether the Frankish coins are stamped 
with the name of Tiberius or Mauricius, 
whether the envoy of the eni])eror Anas- 
tasiiis confers on Clovis the consular title, 
and thus jiromotes him to be the lawful 
ruler ov’er his Roman subjects, or whether 
the negotiations of Tiberius bring treasure 
and revenue to ChilixTic and (iundobad, 
or I.ombard dukes undert.ake to assume 
Byzantine dress - Byzantium always ap¬ 
pears as the old aiul wealthy civilised 
power face to lace with tlu‘ ])()or u])start. 

The last will of the t‘m})en)r Mauricius, 
who divided the East and Italy—with 
Rome as ca})ital—among his sons, may 
have be<‘n only a dream of the old world- 
policy ; but assnrtxlly Byzantium was not 
content with idl(‘ dreaming. The great 
land-owning families of Italy, from whom 
.sprang the commanders oi thi' I'iyzantine 
castles—the Tribunes—saw in By/antium 
th(‘ sun of all ci\'ilisatioii: the sev(‘rance 


Western 
Gateways for 
Eastern Culture 


of the j)rovinc('s of Lower 
Italy and Sicily, which 
wen* now more strongly 
(ir.Tcised, and so had 


entered on a completely divergent de\'elo])- 
ment, nn*! the wish(*s ol their ruling classt's. 
Naplt‘S as the port for Rome, and Ravenna 
as the cenlrt* of J:>yzan(ine administra¬ 
tion, are the great gates by which 
Byzantine influenct* enters Italy ; in 
this connection Istria may be reckoiu'd 
as a thoroughly IfyzantiiK* region, within 
which religious ideas, polit ic al organisation, 
and art—c.g., the cathedral at Parenzo - 
show the closest affinity with Byzantjurn. 
Marseilles, on tin* contrary, ret aim'd its old 
Oriental connections and directly trans¬ 


mitted to Western Euro]X* the influences 
of Syria and Iigy])t. So also did Mont¬ 
pellier in a less degree. 

Byzantine administration, the head of 
which in Italy, the exarch of Ravenna, 
received his instructions in Greek, helped 
much to spread (in'ek influence. Still 
more effective were religious ideas and the 
influence of the clergy and the monks. 
We must realise that, while in Ravenna 
Syrian bishoj)s are found during the first 
four centuries only, in Rome there are eight 
Greeks and five Syrians among the popes 
between ()o() and 752. Gneco-Oriental 
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Ravenna, in Italy, was one of the chief centres of Byzantine influence in the west, and the churches of San Apollinari and 
San Vitale there are rich in mosaics made by artists from Byzantium in the sixth -entury. The first mosaic here rejpro- 
duced, shows Christ enthroned between angels, and a group of saints to the right. The second is the enthronement of the 
Virgin and Child. The third illustrates the sacrifices ot Abel and Melchisedec, with Moses and Isaiah shown above. 
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monasticism spread first over Central 
and Southern Italy, and conquered further 
regions of the Christian world. The (heek 
Theodore of Tarsus, from f)h() onwards, 
reformed the Anglo-Saxon Church, and 
transmitted a rich civilisation to Kngland ; 
and in France, as in Italy, this Cret'k 
spirit had much efh'ct on tlu‘ construction 
and the dec(^ration of the cliurc}u‘s. Tlu' 
(ireek hank of the Tiber (Fipa (ineca), the 
(ireek school at Santa Maria 
in Scliola (ira'ca (later in 
Cosmedin), and the toiinding 
of the monastery of San Sil- 
vestro in Ca})ite by Poj)e Paul 
1. (757-71)/), wiu're (irc'ek 

church-music nourished, may 
suffice as illustrations ol 
Helhaiistic influence in (Tc'k'- 
siastical and conino'rcial 
spheres. The lon'ign trade 
of Byzantium also ('on- 
tributed largely to the s})r(‘ad 
of the (jia'Co-By/antiiu' (ail- 
ture. In this connection tla* 

Syrians, who, according to 
(iregory of Tours, mostly 
spok(‘ (ireek, may bt‘ regai d(*d 
as disseminators of I'lyzan- 
tine civilisation. 

The fresher vitality of th(‘ 
east, which had formerly 
forced Constantine to Orien¬ 
talise the empirt', soon domi¬ 
nated everything in Rome 
itself. The motifs ol Orien¬ 
tal art arc to b(' seim in the 
mosaics of Santa Maria IMag- 
giore towards th(‘ middle of 
the fourth century, and in 
the marvellously carved 
wooden door of the church 
of Santa Sabina, which shows 
the Syrian conce])tion of tlu‘ 
crucifixion ; finally, also in 
th(‘ traiise})! of the basilica of 
San Pietro in Vincoli, which 
Eudoxia commanded to be 
built in 442. The old Byzan¬ 
tine art had then firmly planted itself 
everywhere in Italy. ‘The arts and 
crafts of (-onstantinoj)l(* enjoyed .so ex¬ 
cellent a reputation that tlie bisho]) of 
Siponto, a kinsman of the em])eror 
Zeno, sent to Constantino]fit‘ for artists 
“ es])ecially skilled ” in architecture. 
At Ravenna, Byzantine craftsmen were, 
employed as early as the tinu^ of Galla 
Placidia. 



A BYZANTINE MADONNA 
This example of the Byzantine 
treatment of the Mother and Child 
is to be seen in the church of 
St. Mary the Great at Florence. 


The building operations of Narses and 
BelisariusinItaly -thebridgeovertheAnio 
on the Via Salaria Nova, the Xenodoi heion 
on the Via Lata, and the monastery of 
San juvenale at Orte—were certainly 
carried out by Byzaiitint; workim n. The 
cycle of mo.saics of San Vitale at KavcMina, 
begun after 5 5(1, was executed under the 
immediate inlliience of Justinian, in order 
toglority the dual nature of ( hiist, and in 
sjH-cial illustration of a Bibli¬ 
cal line ol thought wliich was, 
undou])tedly, of Oritaifal 
origin, and found in tlu* West 
its most brilliant ie]>resenta- 
ti\'i' in Ambrosius of Milan. 
Tlu* (dmrclu'S of Ravc'ima 
rev(*al to us the importance 
of Byzantium as linking East 
and West ; these ('hinest* 
ti'ssellated j)atterns, whi(‘h 
di'veloped from woven fabrics 
into mural decorations, ap¬ 
pear here just as in the 
St. So|)hia in ('onstantinople 
and in Tlu'ssalonica. 

Again, clothing, court 
manners, minor arts, and 
ta))estry W(‘re affected both 
in tlu* \V(*st and at tlu* court 
ol Charl(*magne by Byzantium 
itself. Byzantine gilding at 
the court of Charles is])raised 
in the poem of Angilbeit 
addresst*(l to him, whili* the 
Byzantine custom of guarding 
the women is m(‘ntioiu*d by 
Tlu'odulf. Tlu* throne of 
Charles at his tomb in Aix-la- 
Chapelle is thoroughly in 
ke(‘ping with the Byzantine 
gold-plate style. A four-sided 
wooden platform covered 
with metal and studded with 
je^yels, and a portable alfal¬ 
fa wooden frame overlaid with 
jdates of gilded lead), show 
this style of facing. Tlu* 
Byzantine origin of the inlaid 
tables mentioned by Einhard cannot be 
asserted with eipud ciTtainty. Oriental 
carpets and silk stuffs were exjiorted in 
quantities from Byzantium, which had 
established a monojxily of silks and satins. 
The courtiers of Charlemagne obtained, 
according to the " Monk of St. Gall,” their 
silk robes trimmed with purple through 
Venetian traders from the East —certainly 
therefore from the Byzantine empire 
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Quantities of woven goods which imitated 
Persian patterns were sent out from 
Byzantium over the wliole of WestiTu and 
Central Europe. Even in the (eleventh 
century Byzantium ai)i)eai s as th(‘ inter¬ 
mediary for this art industry. The ivory 
workmanship of Byzantium not only con¬ 
quered Italy, but its distinctive^ tchturcs 
a|)])ear again in the art of tlu' West. P"ven 
in the dii)tychs Byzantine r(‘alism j)re- 
dorninates -as, for instance, in the r(‘j)re- 
seaitation of fights betwe'en wild beasts 
and of otbt‘r contests of tlRvireaia : but in 
th(i iippea* j)art 
tlie solemn cere*- 
rnonial dignity 
of the Old By¬ 
zantine art pre¬ 
vails. Even the 
flat treatment of 
the reliefs of that 
epoch points in¬ 
directly to By¬ 
zantium. Small 
ornaments of 
daily use* must 
ha\’e bee*n sent 
e)ut of Byzantium 
in (]uantitie\s ; in 
Hungary, as well 
as at Reichen- 
hall, are to be 
fe)unel the)se ])e‘- 
culiar rings with 
a drum-shaped 
casket, the lid e)f 
which is e)rna- 
mented by a re)w 
of filigree* ])eaiis, 
and a glass bead 
in the centre. 

B y z a n t i n e 
je'wellery reaehed 
the Swedish 
island e)f Oeland and We'sl (}e)tlanel. The* 
ge>lden diadem from Farje'staden ce*rtainly 
dates lre)m the edd ifyzantine era. 

Byzantine e'e)ins came far into the west 
and ne)rth, and supply streing evielenet* e)f 
the* worlel commerce* e)f re)nstantiiiople; we* 
ne*e‘d instance only the finels in West[dialia, 
Hedstein, Use'dom, Ge)tland and Born- 
he)lm. If the Byzantine monetary system, 
as regards smaller ce)ins, in its recognitie)n 
of the Oriental local coinages as legal 
tender and in its special respect for Egyp¬ 
tian drachmas, is true to the main ])rin- 
ciples of Byzantine im])erial administration, 
the Byzantine gold currency, which was 


universal in Europe until the appear¬ 
ance of zechins and florins, testifies to the 
strong position of the world trade and the 
financial ])ower of Constantinople. 

Finally, Byzantium’s influence wars far- 
r(‘aching in the domain of military history, 
and ci*rtainly affected the em})ire of the 
Pranks. Tin* successes w'on by the Byzan 
tines over th(*ir (*nemies. not in great 
battles, but by a clever })olicy of delay, 
must ha\'(' mad(‘ a great im])r(*ssioii in the 
West. The cavalry had jdayed the most pro- 
mmeiit ])art in all active o])erations undei 
L(!o, (\)nstantine, 
and Irene ; in war 
watli nations of 
horsemen, the 
ry regi¬ 
ments and not 
the old legion 
came to be the 
backbone of the 
Byzantine army ; 
they wTre re¬ 
cruited from Ar¬ 
menians, Iber¬ 
ians, and the 
inhabitants of 
Asia Minor. These 
lancers, wdio w'ere 
clad in iron— 
they won* the 
iron cuirass, the 
gorget of mail, 
iron gloves, 
grea\’es and boots 
—w i t h their 
short lance, their 
sw'ord, their jave¬ 
lin, and their 
jdumed helmet, 
were the models 
for the cav^alry 
of the Frank 
empire. 'I'ht* name also, Cahcllarius, the 
armauK'nt and the harness (conij\are the 
ByzantifK* saddle in the ('athedral treasury 
at Troyes), wi*re then introduced. Men 
armed wftli bows iind arrows after the 
styh* of the Byzantine mail-clad horsemen 
app(*ared in tlu* h*vy of the abbot Fulrad 
in Sio. 

Reverence tor the culture of Constanti- 
noj)le ])er\'aded the western w'orld. Church 
and State, arts and crafts, world-wide 
commerce and military science, co-o})cr- 
ated to guide the rays toward the West. 
E\'en for that age the saxang holds good, 

“ E.\ orient(* lux.” 



-9d:> 
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BYZANTINE 

EMPIRE--III 



DAYS OF THE IMAGE-BREAKERS 

AND THE CLEAVAGE OF CHRISTENDOM 


^OW that the enemies of Byzantium 
were pressing on, and Byzantium’s 
share in the commerce of the world was 
shrinking and hnancial distress widi‘S])read, 
the only salvation lay in a strong govern¬ 
ment. Leo, the 1 saurian, who liad dis¬ 
tinguished himself against the Arabs as a 
general,and diplomatist, was rais(‘d to the 
])ur])le (717-741). He entered Constanti- 
noplt* on March 25th, 717. Maslama, th<^ 
general of Suleiman, aj)p(‘ared before the 
city on August 15th. l.eo’s unwearying 
energy, the tirc'ek lire, and a hard winter, 
whose snow covt'nul the ground for one 
hundred days, caused terrible ])rivations 
among the Arabs. While th(‘ IWzantines 
could cat('h lish. the Aral)S ate Hh* flesh of 
baggage animals, skins, or the leaves trom 
the trees. Greek tradition, not satisfied 
with this account, prt*served in 'faliari, 
made the Arabs fee^d on human flesh. 
A severe d(‘feat which the Bulgarians 
. inflicted on the Arabs finally 

By/anhum the abandonment (if 

^ H"' su'Koof C..nstantino,>l.. ,n 

Chn,t.»«.ty Byzatitium ha.l 

thus t)roved herself the bulwark of Chris¬ 
tianity. The year 7i<S may be, compared 
with the year 4 ()o H.c. as an e})Och in the 
history of the world ; the withdraweil of 
the Arabs in 711S is a ])arallel to tlu^ 
letn^at of the Persians after Marathon. 

T'he old fiscal system of the caste-static 
of Diocletian and C'onstantini', in whieh, 
according to the law of the immicpal 
councillors (I)ecuriones) were resjionsible 
for the entire land tax of their community, 
had been handed down to the Byzantine 
emjiire. If, according to this arrange¬ 
ment, heavy res})onsibility on the one hand 
weighed down the great landowners, on 
the other hand they had large powers 
and important influence over their col¬ 
leagues in the towns. It was a masterly 
measure of the emperor Leo III. when 
he took that onerous duty, which had 
increased in the years of insecurity, away 
from the Curiales ; but by so doing he 


also d(‘stroyed tlu'ir imjiortance for a long 
l)eriod. Hence forfh imperial revenue 
officials were apj)oint(‘d to conduct the 
collection of the land tax. lmi)erial 
officials henceforward kept the register 
of male births for the ])oll tax throughout 
p Hk; empire. The emperor, 

• solicitous for social ])rosj)ority, 

the Country s i ^ 

Prosperity ways the 

jiosition of the country po])ula,- 
tion. Every jiropriidor of a village com¬ 
munity shar(‘d tlie responsibility lor the 
taxes ; a defii ii'ncy was made U]) by an 
additional ('hargi‘, which was imposed ui)on 
all. .Since all suffered from th(‘ bad economy 
of one inchS’idual, a right of pre-emption 
was allowed to the neighbouring cultiva¬ 
tors in tlu* t‘vent of ])lots bi'ing sold. 

Distinc't from thest' small landowners 
were the free labourt'is, the “ adscript! ” 
on the estates of grt'al ])roprietors ; the 
former weie always fu‘(‘ as rt'gards th(‘ir 
persons, but became alter thirty 3’eais 
bound to th(‘ soil. The latt(M- W(M(‘ at once 
bound to till* soil, ('ould not inherit any 
jiroperty, and differed little from the slave 
save in their marriage being legal, 'fhe 
Agricultural Act ol Leo III. radically 
altered this state of affairs. The couiitrv 
labourers were now divided into those who 
])aid a tithe, and ‘‘inetayi'i ” tenants, 
neither of them bound to the soil. The former 
wiaerequired to render the tenth ])art of 
the produce as ground rent ; the lattei, who 
worked the soil with the means provided 
by the owner, shared the ])roduce with 
him. Village communities owned the soil 
in common; private, ownership existed 
^ , only in conseiiuence of a 

Ownership if 

r c -T bt‘ld in common. Abolition 

ol compulsory service and the 
concession of the liberty to migrate are the 
great achievements of this legislation. It 
was profoundly affected by eastern models. 
Its resemblance to thi^ Mosaic code as 
regards the nine sheaves and the period 
of seven years was noticed long ago ; it 
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was assumed that the idea was adopted 
from the Bible. The discovery ol the code 
of the Babylonian king Hammurabi lias 
supplied another solution. Not merely do 
metayer tenants occur in the old Arabic 
and Semitic sphere of civilisation, a fact 
which by itself would [)rove nothing, but 
there is a surprising similarity in particular 
^^w'h are those 
*k ^ about the restitution of waste 

« * , land in t lie fourth year, which, 

though divergent, still spring 
from the sanu* school of thought ; those 
as to th(‘ cultivation of land and the felling 
of timber without tlu' knowledge* of the 
owner; and those as to the restitution eif 
land whiedi had been cultivated in the 
absence ol the owner ^a provision in con¬ 
tradiction to th(' right, conceded by 
Justinian, of acquiring the ownership ol 
a field after two years’ culti\'ation ol it. 
Thus the agrarian [lolicy of the* (unjieroi 
Ix*o was in jiarticular iioints inlluence'd 
by Semitic princijiU'S ol justice, which 
had been maintained in a conservative 
spirit, although the necessity of a reform 
of the system ol colonisation was lendered 
inijicrativt* by the numerous new settlers, 
es])ecially Slavs. With rt'gard to the free 
village community, Sla\'oni(' influeni'es are 
certainly to be assumed. 

The Rhodian maritime law, a<'cording to 
which the skipjiers and charterers in those 
tiim'S of bad trad(' shared the risks already 
incrcas(‘d by Slavs and Arabs, recurs in 
its main jirincijile to tin* rule ol Ham¬ 
murabi, according to wdiich the skippe*! 
must make everything good to the char¬ 
terer in the event of an accident through 
negligence. Some not yi't quib* intelligible 
relerenc(‘s apjiear linally in tla* criminal 
code, so that even there, in view of tlu* 
great prominence of the “ Lex Talioiiis,’' 
some Semitic inlluence might b(‘ assumed. 
This victorious increase in the stn-ngtli ol 
Semitic undercurrents is hardly surjirising 
at a time when the .Syrian nationality, 
from which the ernjieror Leo 
himsell sprang, was drawing 
East and West under its siiell. 

e ami y legislation of Leo handled 

family life in a sjiirit very different fron) 
that of Justinian’s code, which intruded on 
the emotional side of the ndations between 
parent and child when it defined tin' 
grounds on which ])arents might (dierish 
resentment against their children. We see 
everywhere a delicate consideration and 
respect for the intimacy of family lile. 
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The position of the wife is, with a fine 
feeling, amelioratc'd. The ])atria potestas 
(j)aternal authority) becomes the authority 
of both /lareiits, since the mother’s consent 
is ne(‘ded no less than the father's for the 
marriages of the children, and since the 
mother jiossesses generally the same rights 
over the children as the lather, and, on 
the death of the fatlu'r, retains them in ^ 
Aurtue of her ])osition as their guardian. 

The community of pro])erty between 
married coiqih's indicatc'S the high con¬ 
ception of matrimony as a community of 
lile which may not be d('gradt‘d by the 
contraction ol a third marriage*, and may 
not be carelessly dissolved by sejKiration 
without stringc'ut rt'asons. A notevNorthy 
idea a]>]H'ars at all (*v('uts in the “ Ekloge ” 
(or SeltH'tion of 1 .aws). Marriage is allowed 
only b(*twe(*n ('hristians of orthodox 
belie*!, and is much comjdicateel by the 
e*xle*nsion ot the* impeelime'iit of S])iritual 
afhnitie*s - lor instance, the prohibition ol 
marriage* be‘twee*n the* son of the* godfathe*i 
and the godediild. d'his was an eccU'siastie'al 
notion, whiedi constantly gained ground, 
and soon alte'iwards, eve*n amongst the 
(ie*rmauic nations, made* s])onsorship an 
« . i.. .. imiiediment tomarriageevenin 
E,.»b .sh.n« (■ lV|.in(7'i5 

.heD.*n.ty 'Vh.',u..vs.s .1 V ol a Chril- 


of Marriage 


tiaii inariiage* eontraet was a 
rule* certainly boriowe'd fioiu tiie ()rie*iita] 
re.*gions ol the* L>yzantine* e'lnpire. It is in 
ke*e‘ping with the* ide'a eil the dignity ol 
marri.ige*, aiiel with the* ne*w taste* for a 
solemn anel dignilit'd leamalism. 

Le*e), himsell raise'd to the* threme as a 
gene*ral, wishe*d to we-lel toge*ther the 
(*mj)ire‘ with links of ire)u ; but he* had to 
cuie the* paralysis ])i'oduea‘d by the* t*.xist- 
enee eif a civil aelministralie)n which no 
ionge*r serveel any use'lul jiiirpose*. In these* 
warlike time's the* eommaneler in the* field 
cemld ne)t be k:im])ereel by civil authority, 
however feeble*. Thus the ('eimmancLrs of 
the* military elistriets, called The*mata, 
re'ceived alse) the* lull civil power. The 
importance of the* Anatolian ce)mmand 
tu'cessilated its elivision into the Ana- 
teilian lhe*ma eil the* Bucellarians, and the 
Thraeaan, which c'rnbraceel Asia, Lydia, a 
part of ('aria anel Phrygia, and got its 
name freim the* re*giments ein garriseui duty 
there*. Tei maintain military disedplinc 
and keep up the learning eif the* ])ast, which 
had led tei the actual inventiem eif “ Givek 
lire,*’ se*e*meel e*qually imperative. (Eie 
empt*re)r met these needs, as far as possible. 
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by publishing the “ Tactica,” a book on 
military science, in vvliich tlie author 
treats of military law and of land and 
naval warfare, adhering clost'ly to ])revious 
works ; Init since the Iresh s])irit of the 
reformer does not breathe in this book, 
the writer was j)rol)ably not the great Leo, 
but a successor, Leo Vl. 

It recjiiired disciplined valour and know- 
ledg(; to restore the army and the empire 
to their old pf)sition ; ii was tluTeiore a 
serious danger that in Syria towns and 
individuals trusted to images and amulets 
in tiim‘ of war. Tlu* society in which Leo 
had grown up at (h'linaiiiciMa, on tlu* 
l)ord('rs ol ('appadoc'ia, Syria, and Ar¬ 
menia, innst ha\*e liad close relations with 
tile Laulicians, whosi' cajiital Samosata lay 
so neai'. Mananalis. near Samosata in 
(^omrnagene, is th<‘ honu' ol that (,on- 
stantiiu' who, as Sihanns, in t>t)o revived 
the set't ol th(‘ ranli('ians (i)resumably an 
Armenian iorni tor Lanhans, alti'r Panins 
of Samosata in tlu' lourth ('entury)- 
('il)ossa in Arna'iiia, Phanarjea in Hekaio- 
pontns, becanu' the head(]uarters ol these 
se('tarit‘s, who im[»oited the primitiv(‘ 
Aryan dualism ol good and evil into the 
('hristian doctrine, rejt'cted any 
Growth priest hood, and regarded 

o map imiixidnal as a jiriest ; 

^®*‘**'“* and, iinally, in their stiict 
conc('ption ol th(' i(U‘a ol (jod. relused 
the worshipof the Virgin as well as that of 
lh(‘ saints. 'Phe religions attitude ol the 
emperor Leo III. was jn'obably largely 
inlhienced by this se('t. 

How far had men gone in these cen¬ 
turies of disiuite ? The worship of the 
saints had confused tin* conct'jhion ot 
tln^ Deity- The belief in miracles brought 
its most dangerous offshoot, superstition, 
into ])ower. While in some ])arts of the 
L'lnpire the .saints apjiear like the gods and 
heroes of antiquity, and, hastily con¬ 
cealing their original form, bring victory 
in battle, in others, attempts are made, 
as in the town of Pergamus, to win 
strength by most revolting iiractices—as, 
for example, by dipjiing the hand in a 
broth of human flesh. The lifeless 
images of Christ, Mary, and the saints arc 
more esteemed than the living faith. 
Their importance becomes ])erfectly clear 
to the traveller in niodcan Russia, the 
heir to the Byzantine empire, where the 
eyes are wearied by innumeral)le icons of 
the Iberian Mother of God, and copies of 
the icon on Mount Athos. It had become 
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a universal habit to scrape off the colour 
of the pictures and mix it in wine and to 
honour images with incense, prostrations, 
and kisses. 

The old paganism, which still continued 
in the festivals of Pan and Bacchus and 
dominated certain districts of (ireece, was 
finally prohibited at the council of 692 ; 

but the images “made with- 
^perors hands," as the usual 

War Against enjoyed the 

t c mages ])rofound reverence. 

Th(‘ old j)aganism had found its way into 
Kastern Christianity. The em])er()r Leo 
HI., a thinker far in advance of his age, 
waged a bold waiiare against image 
worship, and by so doing sti uck a blow, r.ot 
in(‘n^ly at the massof the ])eople, but, above 
all, at monastieism, which influenced the 
masses by image woiship, and livt^d to 
somet‘xtent on the trade in sacred pictures. 

This great c'ontroversy has been handed 
down to us in a dist(.)rted form by later 
advoe'att‘S ol image-s, or Iconodules : 
such were' Nice'phorus, j)atriai('h of Con- 
stanlino])le (Sof)-8i5), and Theophanes, 
a monk who drt‘w m ])art Irom tlu* same 
sources, and wrote betwern 8ti and 815 ; 
h(‘ was kej)t in confmenu'nt by Leo V. 
on Sainothrace. Tlu‘ “ Papal Letters " 
to the emjH'ror L(‘o 111 . may affoid some 
idea of the state of li‘t*hng', but that is 
all ; they are ascribed to Grt'gory IT. 
(715-7JI), but are the forgeries of some, 
later writ(M, who was badly informed in 
matters of ])ohtical geogra])hy and topo- 
giaphy. 

But even from thest* scanty accounts 
tlu‘ energy and moderation of the em¬ 
perors shine out conspicuously. Unity 
of religion and purity of religion hover as 
twin ideals belore the eyes of the man who 
was intluenced neither by Judaism nor 
Islam, but l)y Paulicianism. The com¬ 
mand was issued to Jews and Montanists 
that they should cliange their religion ; 
the former submitted, the latter ])relerred 
to die. Whereas, one of the 
, . . heads of the Paulicians, Gena?- 

for Religious orthodoxy had 

^ l)een tested, obtained a letter of 
juotection; the zeal in conversion flagged 
when this sect came in question. In 
72b the struggle lor religious purity 
l)egan : the first edict of Leo ordered that 
the images should be destroyed. And the 
schools, the hotbeds of superstition, which 
conducted the education of the young on 
the old lines, were fated to fall. Tradition 
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affirms that the school in the Iron Market 
was burnt to the ground, professors, 
books, and all. When, therefore, a cele¬ 
brated image of the Redeemer was 
being carried away by imperial officers, 
some fanatical women attacked and killed 
them—an exploit which greatly de¬ 
lights the author of the pseudo-Ciregorian 

, letters. Stronger measures 

Educated i ^ * i. 

^ were imi)crative,not against 

Classes Steeped 

in opers i ion d^sseS, who Slip- 

ported the struggle for superstition. 

The pressure of taxation and enthusiasm 
for image worship drove Greece and 
the islands of the ^Egean into a revolt, 
which led to the election of an em])eror 
(Cosmas) and to the advance of the in¬ 
surgents to the gates of Constantinople 
in 727. The movement was soon crushed 
by the Greek fire and the superiority of 
the imperial fleet. At the assembly of the 
year 729 the patriarch Germanus was 
sacrificed. He, the supporter of image 
worship and the monks, retired, and in 
his place was chosen Ana.stasius, wlio now 
solemnly ratified flu; ecclesiastical policy of 
Leo. Anastasius was not, however, rec og¬ 
nised by Pope Gregory TI., who entered into 
dangerous relations with Charles Martel, 
Italy turned against the Iconoclasts; in¬ 
surrections seemed likely to tear the whole 
peninsula away from Byzantium, and 
the papal authority of Gn^gory II. and 
Gregory III. partially supported tlie 
anti-Byzantine agitatigns. Matters were 
not, however, allowed to go so far as the 
election of a rival emperor. 

An armada was des]:)atched by Leo against 
Italy, but was wrecked in the Adriatic. 
Under these conditions Leo, in 733, set 
about restoring ecclesiastical unity in 
his einpin*. He separated Sicily and 
Calabria (Khegium, Severiana, Hydrus- 
Otranto) ecclesiastically from Rome, and 
placed them under the jurisdiction of the 
patriarch of Constantino])le. The ju'operty 
_ - of the Church was confis- 

Increase of 

ower o e (Jneoisiiig of Lower Italy 
Eastern Church ic -i 1 j 4.1 

and Sicily, liegun under the 

emperor Constans 11 ., was ciirried a step 
further, and Southern Italy was left in a 
position to develop on her own lines far 
differently from the North. This (irrecising 
process was again extended by the im¬ 
mense immigration of Greek monks (esti¬ 
mated at 50,000), who now came over and 
settled, with their images “ not made by 
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men’s hands,” in the freer atmosphere of 
the western dominions of the empire. 

Equally important appears the re¬ 
moval of an old obstacle to development 
which concerned Illyria. When Valen- 
tinian as emperor of the West ruled over 
Illyria also, it was only natural that 
Pope Damasus (3f>f)->S9) should exercise 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction over this region, 
the thoroughfare betwet'ii West and 
East. But when the Illyrian prefecture 
was attached to the East under Theo¬ 
dosius in 379, Rome still maintained this 
spiritual jurisdiction, and the metropolitan 
of Thessalonica was appointed the repre* 
sentative of the apostolic chair ; when, 
later, Mcesia and Macedonia were trans¬ 
ferred to the bishop of Ochrida by Jus¬ 
tinian, even then these two pro\'inces re¬ 
mained ecclesiastically one with Rome. 
This last relic of the encroachment of 
Roman ecclesiastical sovereignty ovta' the 
dominions of the Byzantine empire was 
now abolished by Leo III., and Illyria 
placed under the patriarch of Constaiiti- 
noj)le. 

The severancii of Isaiiria Iroiu the 
patriarchate of Antioch, and the subjection 
these ecclesiastical provinces 
A Splendid jiatriarchate of C'on- 

Christinn stantinojile, brokt' down the 

mperor Carriers !)etw('en political and 
ecclesiastical sovereignty, b(‘lween the 
boundarit's of the Byzantim' empire and 
the dioceses of the (ccnmenii’a! jiatriarch. 
No foreign s])iritiial jurisdii'tion wa^’ to 
be recognised within the bonh'rs of the 
Byzantine (‘mpire. 

The emperor Leo comes belore us as a 
man in advance of his age. 1 he advocate 
of a free })easantry, a suj)j)ortt'r of the 
marriage tic, a stern foe to suj)erstition, 
a champion of the rights of tin* state 
against tlie Church, a inilitai y ladoriiKU — 
his jHiblic e«ergy fills us with deep regret 
that we cannot jienetrate his real ])er- 
sonality. Could we do so we should 
doubtless rank him as one of the gr(‘atest 
figures of the Byzantine em])irt‘. Himself 
his own finance minister, certainly his 
own coinmander-in-chief, a man whom 
the Church celebrated in her chants as 
her liberator from the Arabs, impelled 
by affectionate recollections of his home 
even in the domain of law, whic h hc' wished 
to be administered gratuitously to the 
poor ; finally, in the sphere of religion, a 
firm, clear-headed character, who re¬ 
presented })rimitive Christianity enthu- 
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siastically and rejected every com})romise offered new fu^lds not merely to the 
with paganism—behind the politician in impt^rial colonists from Syria and Armenia, 
significant outlines stands revealed the but to the immigrating Slavs themselves, 
man in all his greatness. Slavs were tlum settled in Ihtliynia—to 

The son of Leo TIL, Constantine V. the number of 280,000 -and in ('yprus. 
(741-775), nicknamed Co|)ronymus, un- Did the celibacy of the monks incense the 
doubtecily raised the bitterness ol the (unperor at this period of depopulation ? 
image controversy to tlie highest [)itch. It is certain that he was deei)ly indignant 
Perhaps the cheerful strain in his nature whc'ii liis nobles sought monas- 

foi he lova*d music, dancing and feasting, tic retirement. Skilfully con- 

and ordered fruit, flowers and hunting . . triv('d campaigns and Ineaches 

scenes to be jiainted instead of sacred ®**®*''* ^ of faith were the weapons with 
subjects—tli(^ gentleness which forgave which Constantine fought against the 
his daughter Anthusa for worshipping Bulgarians. After the sovereigns from 
images, the solicitude which ])ro('un‘(i the family of the Dulo and other Bulga- 
jmre drinking-water for the ca])ital by the rians—of whom a list down to 765 is 
restoration of the aqiu'duct of Valens, ])rcserved in a Slavonic text with Old 
w(‘re dt‘e])ly ])lanted in him and wcae his Bulgarian phrases—w(' find rulers wlio.se 
true characteristics. names, Paganus and Sabinus, attest the 

Yet he was harsh, for hi‘ confined j)rominence of the part ])layed by the 
Stephaniis and 542 monks in the Wallacho-Biif arians. Cerig, or Telerig 
Pnetorium ; and cruel, lor h(‘ ordered (76; 775), in the end outwitted Constan- 
eyes to lu* put out, arms, ears, noses tine and whtodled out of him the names 
to be cut off, and nu*n to be executed of all the Philhellenes in Bulgaria, who 
and their d(‘ad bodies to Ik* dragged were then at onc(‘ ])ut to death, 
through the stn‘(*ts. 'fin* trt*achery ol liis ( onstanlint‘’s son, L(‘o IV. (775-7^^^); 
brotli(*r-in-law Artavasdus (Irom Mara’sh surnamt'd the Khazar* alter his mother, 
in Commageiie, 74j), and the oj)]K)sition of carri<‘d on llu* (‘ccl(‘siasti('al ]»olicy ol his 
the monks to the proscri])tion father in a mildt'r form. The oath of 
e mperor^^j- 'vv'hich the council ol f<‘alty was onh'ied to be taken to his son 

the^Monks offlciall}' ])ronounci‘d. Constantine not m(‘rely by the jirovincial 

* and therefore to the t‘m]K‘ror govt'ri.ors, minist''rs and senators, and all 
and tin*. Church, had kindled in him a wild the soldiirs present, but also by repre- 
desin* lor revt'iige. The fanaticism ol si‘ntatives oT tlu* artisan guilds, and othei 
the freethinker who no longer tolerates the classes ol citizi'iis. ('onstantine’s mother, 
title of “ holy,” and is (leeplv incensed Irene, an Atlu*nian, did not swear fealty 
at the exclamation ” Mary, lu'lp ! ” im- to him. In 788, when he was eighteen, she 
])(‘lled him, aft(‘.r 761, into a savage war annulled his ])etrotlial with Rotrud, the 
against the monks, in whom not merely daughter of Charles the Git*at. Finally, 
image worship but also the ” spiritual she ])ut out his eyes in yqy. For the next 
state ” within the state; was most clearly five years she nih'd herself. A tedious 
])ersonitied. The ]ilirase ” The monk, not contest lK‘twc‘en hei* favaiurites. a lament- 
T, is emperor,” was wrung from the furious able attitude* tenvards the Arabs, and 
Constantine*. Tfiere was no statute)ry e'om])lete retre*at in the question of the 
abeflition of the monasterie*s, though this image e^ontrove'rsy lorm the salient points 
has been inferreel fre)m the fragnu'iit of the* in her reign, d'lie* oecumenical council of 
patriarch Nicejilmrus in a manuscri])t of 787 enjenned the worship of images 
Theopliane*s, but se-jiarate enactments of h f state 

Constantine* eonfiscate'd monasteries and ° right e)t su})ervision was not 

bestowed them without eleicumentary re- waived. Hence the image con- 

e:ord on laymen, from whom they could tre)versy ended in favour of 

again be taken at ])leasurc. the image worship]^ers (Iconodules) and 

It was a time; of ferment and of agita- of monasticism, and all the results of 
tion ; new germs were developing in a Leo’s efforts were wi])ed out. None 
rough age of strife ; the terrible plague of more shaiqdy criticised this ^ Church 
745 74f^ had almost depopulated the council e)f Nica*a than Charlemagne. 

ca})ital, and therefore Greek settlers were There is sufficient evidence to recognise 
summoned to Byzantium from the islands that Charles held tlie same views as 
and Hellas; and Flellas itself and Thrace the Byzantine emperors Leo III. and 
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Conslantine V. The objection of Constan¬ 
tine to the invocation, “ Mary, help ! and 
sncli ])Jirasi‘s can be ]>aralJ(‘ied by similar 
criticisms on thi* ]iart of Charlemagne. 
Thus lu‘ stigmatises as blasj^hemoiis the 
}:>hrases of the T>yzantine chancery style, 
“ Cod rule with tluMii,’' “ (iod entreat the 
Poi)e to co-operate,” etc. It was, he said, 

- foolish to light b(‘fore the 

Charlemagne ,, i 

rfc images candles which they 

Denounces C, , - 

I w V could not see, or 

Image Worship . i ■ i .i i i 

inc.ens(‘ wliicli tJaw could 

not smell. To the lifeless images, which are 
only woiksol mim’s hands, no adoration is 
due, such as was shown to li\'ing men—a hit 
at the ( ;esar-cult of Koni(‘ aiicl Myzantium. 

T 1 k‘. ])apacy, iinclu'cked by dogmatic 
variances, threw itstdf into tiie arms oi tlu‘ 
Franks. The llight ol l\)pe Teo III. to 
S))olelo and the romantic nuading of 
Charles and the Poiie at Paderborn, wliere 
the mail-clad horsi'iium heaih'd by Charles 
galloj)ed forward amid th(‘ clash ol trum¬ 
pets to meet th(‘ Pojx*, It'd to tlu* wonderful 
coronation on Christmas Day, 800 A.i>., in 
St. Pehn’s. The legal ()uestion of th(‘ 
])r(.‘ced(‘nce of tlw‘ P>y/antine innpeior, 
which (‘ven Ah'uin in y()() had acknowledgcnl 
in a letter to ('harles, was not setth‘d by 
this C(‘r('mony, but only shelverl, for tin* 
view of the borsch Annals that th(‘ ques¬ 
tion was endt‘d wIkmi the imperial title 
passed to a hnnah* did not appear to have 
any legal loundatioii. 

The successor of Irene, who was soon 
deposed, was Nic(‘])]iorus, the treasiirer- 
geuK'ral (802- 810). The Syrian or Isaurian 
dynasty was overthrown, and a new house 
came u]). Tin* mere lact that a man on(a‘ 
mor(‘ hik'd tin* impeiial throne of Byzan¬ 
tium made it imjiossible to maintain the 
argument, upon which the coronation of 
C'hark's as enqieror had ])een based, that 
then' was a vainincy in the enijiire. Nice- 
phorns rt'ceiveil overtures lor ])eace from 
Chark's, and k‘f( them unanswered. It was 
only when Veiiic'e, which, having U'voltc'd 
„ , . from B\’zantiam in 8ot), had 

Em ire returned again m 807, \vas 
inTeing >>y Pepin for so doing 

in 810 that Nici'phorus sent 
Arsafius his re})resentative to conclude a 
•|)reliminary ])eact‘. Chark'S in his letter 
to Nicephorus rejoici'd that it had at last 
become j)ossible to realise tlii' wash for 
peace. But when tlii! ('uvoys of Charles 
reached Byzantium llu' skull of Nice- 
pliorus w'as already serving tin' great 
Bulgarian prince Krum (802-814) 
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a drinking-cup; Krum had conquered 
almost all the European possession.s of 
Byzantium, had in ]xirticular won Sofia, 
and after soint^ ])reliminary succe.sses of 
Nicephorus had defeated the emperor and 
his wliole army. 

This Bulgarian em])ire comjmsed at 
its heart Lowa'r Mtesia (between the 
Balkans and the Danube), extended 
over tln^ territory of the modern kingdom 
of Koiimania, absoihed Tran.sylvania, 
the salt of wdiich the Bulgarians (exported 
to Moravin, and extended to the Dniester, 
])ossibly to the Dniept'r. The ])rinces 
livt'd at Iheslav (Marcianopolis) on the 
great Kamcija. Islam si'ems to have 
been preaehi'd in the ninth century ; but 
the inhueiux' of the subjugated Slavs, who 
traiismitU'd their own language and cus¬ 
toms to their rulers, and only assumed 


their name, was strongt'r. (ireek culture 
soon began to inlluenee the Bulgarians. 
Evt'ii in till' eighth i*entury a Bulgarian 
prince had counsi'llors w'ho sjiokt' Bul¬ 
garian, Slavonic, and (ireek. I'hey tought 
with (ii't'ek si(,‘ge-ma('hines and witli (ji'i'ek 
lir<‘. Ins(‘ri])tions wi'ie composed l)y them 
in (ireek, though no longer classical (ireek. 


Hellenic 
Influence on 
Bulgarians 


Tims, on a pillar of red maiEle 
still pri'served in Tirnovo, 
()mor(ag (betw'ec'ii 820 and 836) 
explains hi'^ j)lan for construct¬ 


ing a piilace aivl a sej)ulchral monument 


after a (ireek model. 


Alter the incapable Michael 1 . Khangabc 
(811 81 ',) had sustained a di'eisiw' defeat 
from Krum in thi' vicinity ol Adrianoplc 
in 813, the emjferor bi'o V., the " Chame- 
h'on ” (813-820) w’as able at last, in 817, 
to conchuk' ])race with Onioriag. Leo wais 
also suei'essfnl against the Aral)S ; less so in 
tht' deposition of the patriarch NicejTioriis 
and ill tli(' organisation of th(' synod of 
815, whiih revivi'd the almost buried 
irnag(‘ controversy. The agitation which 
Jiad once Ix'en religions now^ led to the 
sharjiest jx'rseciition, and ceased to be a 
movement in lavour of libcrU'. 


Leo V., the ” Chameleon,” had, in his 


time, when he acce})ted the crown, been 
undt'r-estiniated by the man who succeeded 
him, Mich.iel 11 ., the Phrygian (820-829), 
who bail given the hesitating oflicer the 
choice: ” With this sword I will open the 
gales of Constantinople to you, or I will 
plunge it into your bosom.” The king- 
mak(‘r, showing dissatisfaction with his 
secondary ])osition, had been arrested ; but 
now breaking prison he murdered his former 
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j^rotcge in the royal chapel, into whicli he 
and his com})anions, dressed as pri(‘sts, had 
forced their way. 

His rival in power, Thomas tlie Slav, 
was the iiistif^ator of the most dan^^erous 
revolt of the sul^jngated nations at^ainst 
the foreip^n yoktt of (irt'ece. Tlionias had 
raised the lower strata of ])()piilati()ns, 
such as the Arabs, the Slavs of the 
Balkan ])eninsula, the. ract'S of tlie (’au- 
ea^ns and the Armtmians, in rel)ellion 
af.;ainst the einjnre. On th(‘ ])lea of 
hereditary ri/^^ht, since he })roh‘ss(‘(l to be 
that Constantine whom Innu^ had bliiuh^d, 
he ])ersiiaded th(^ patriarcli of Antioch to 


Crete by the Arabs in 823, 'be revolt of tiie 
Dalmatian towns trom Ity^antinm, and 
the ])rogress of the Saracen conquest of 
Sicily, indicate tlie critical state of the 
By/antine em])ire under his rule. 

Michael’s moderation in the imaf.;e con- 
trov'ersy led the head of the ('cclesiastical 
r* ACL ^ ])artv of independence, the 
lery Abbot abbot d heodonis of Studion 

Defies the (7-to entca-fain various 
mperor pop^s, llu‘. frustration of which 
drove that liery spirit into viohait anta¬ 
gonism. An uncom])ronusing enemy of 
(desaro-papism, who did not (aidure that 
“ our vvoid should b(' hidden for one' single 



THE COUNCIL OF NICiEA IN THE YEAR 7s7, WHICH ESTABLISHED IMAGE-WORSHIP 
The great religious controversy of the eighth century was over the worship of images. The Emperor Leo III. was 
a great Iconoclast, but his vigorous efforts to suppress the sujierstitious veneration of images were wiihout permanent 
success, as the Council of Nicaa in 7^7, under Constantine, son of Leo IV., forty-seven years after the great Leo’s 
death, re-established the worship of images. From a miniature in a Greek Tiistament of the ninth century. 


crown him ; and ndying on a large, army 
and a ])Owcrful tleel, this “ pu])il of the 
old devil,” as Michael styled him, was only 
defeated by the emperor with the aid of 
the Bulgarian prin('(‘ Omortag, in the 
vicinity of the ca])ital. The 


terrible shock which this revolt 
caused to tlu‘ Byzantiiu* eni[)ire 


Byzantium 
Helped by 

Bulgaria appears clearly from a letter 
sent by Michael in 824 to the emperoi 
Louis the Pious, accomjiaiiied wdth costly 
]aesents, green and yellow silks, Tyrian 
purple, crimson and blue stuffs. 

The emperor Michael show^ed himself by 
no means capable w^here Bulgarian helj) 
was not forthcoming, d'he ca])ture of 


hour,” and j)ai(l no ri'gard to ccclesiasti('al 
superiors or synods, he had already claimed 
tlu‘ su])reinacy of the law^ and the (iosj)el 
over the em})er()r, and had argued that the 
(‘m])eror was not nu-ntioned in the (iospels. 
He now pointed to the government of the 
('hurch, wdiich had to decide the divim* 
dogmas, w’hile the em])(Uor and j^rinces 
ha(l to h(‘l}) them and ratify the decisions. 

The antagonism of this talented and tirm 
prelate w'onld hav(^ been far more damag¬ 
ing to the Byzantine monarchy had not 
(H'eek national ])ride Ixh'Ii agg^e^a‘d by 
the constaiiL stn'ss laid on the jirimacy of 
Rome—which was to Theodoriis the safe 
harbour of refuge for the whole Church 
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in every storm of heresy; in fact, he 
smoothed the path for Photius, the leader 
of the Greek party of independence. 
Theodorus extols the peaceful monastic 
world in a biograj^hy of the abbot Plato, 
and by e])igraTns, in which every useful 
member of the community, from sick- 
nursc to abbot, is glorified as an emblem 
Revival duty faithfully fulfilled ; his 

addresses contain golden grains 
Ico«ocl.sm ofsincoivst philanlliropy. From 
them, as Irom tlu‘ biogra])hy 
of his mother Tlieoctiste, and from 
his letters—“1 shall never grow weary 
of writing,” he says, in the last letter of 
the collection brt'athes a full and rich 
Iminmiity and an inflexible pow(‘r of re- 
'sistance which (oiild not be broken by 
thrice-inthett'd imjaisonment and scourg¬ 
ing. Hut his lofty conceptions of ('hiircli 
and State ran conn tea' to the stream of 
Greek develo]nnent. The inonasttTy of 
Theodorus remaimxl the seat of varital 
intclh'cfual labours ; and from it the jxt- 
fected system of minuscules was carrical out, 
as the Tetra-Evangelium of Porphyrins 
Uspensky,dating from the year <Sj5,ati(‘sts. 

Iconoclasm on the lines of Constantine 
V. was continued under Michael’s son 
TheO]dhlus (82()-(S42), who wished to 
ensure the \'i('tory of his S('hool by the 
unsi)aring infliction of im])risonm('nt and 
branding. At the* iH'aiity conti'st betor(‘1he 
nuptials of Theophihis, who wished to 
award the a])}de to the fairest, ( asia, a 
maiden who pleased him ]Kirticularly, re¬ 
torted to his remark, ” .Sorrow came into the 
world through woman,” with the answer, 
‘‘ Y(d woman is tlu* soiirci^ of ha])])iness.” 

For this she was ])ass(‘d over by 
Theo])hilus. .She founded a convent, 
where her ])oetic gifts were developed. 
Discarding the old poetic forms, and 
trusting to the ])o]ndar style, she ventured 
to write verst* whose rhythm dej)ends not 
on quantity, like tht* classical (ireek and 
Latin, but on stress, as in English poetry. 

Keminiscences of Menander 
^ ^ and echoes of the Hil)le could 

own 


Poetess of 
Byzantium 


nt)t deprive her of her 


feedings ; a self-conscious origin¬ 
ality flash(‘s fortli in her songs of hatred, 
“ 1 hate him who adapts liimself to every 
custom.” We can believe that frivolity 
and laziness roused to indignation this 
defiant sjiirit, and that a laborious life 
among learned men had more attractions 
for it than a ])leasant existence in the 
society of fools. Theophilus was consistently 
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jmrsued by ill-fortune. The .Saracenic 
advance was checked in Asia Minor by 
a Persian prince, called, as a Christian, 
Theophobus ; an inroad was e\’en made 
into the Arabian em]ure. But tobalancii 
this came the terrible pillage of tlu* town 
of Amorion after a siegi* Irom tht' ytli 
to the 15th of August, 8 >,8, by the cali|)h 
Mutasim, or Motassim (8;v<842). d'he 
martyrdom of the forty-two Gi(M*ks 
of Amorion was di‘(‘ply graven on tlie 
memory of the (ireeks. In the wust, 
Palermo fell into the hands of the Ara[)s. 

The belief in images still flourished in 
spite of violent measures; th(’thn‘<‘ eastern 
))atriarchs repeated in a letter ol 8jq to 
Theophilus the story of tlie impn‘ssioii 
of the face of Mary on a ])illar at L>'dda. 
Theo])hilus, whose |)anegvrists extol his 
exertions in the cause of science—for 
instance, by conceding to schedars the 
}H‘rmission to ti'ach—and for the safety 
and buildings of the capital, rt'wanh'd his 
greatest gtuieral, his bridlu'r-in-law, Theo- 
])hobus, with base ingratitude, and his last 
act ns monarch was to order the execution 
ol this meritorious si'rvant and kinsman. 
The regi'ucy lor the t]iirteen-\'(‘ar-old 
- son ol Tlu'ophilus, Michael III. 

(‘^4- Lindiaiaki'n by 

ors ip mother Tln'odora, his uncle 

Restored i» 1 . 1 

Jhinhas. a strong and unscrupu¬ 
lous charact(‘i, and the Magister Manuel. 
The connection of tlie latter with the monks 
of the celebral(‘d monastery of .Studion 
seems to exjdain the order which was 
given for tin* restoration of image worship. 
The synod of 843, the anni\'ersary of 
which the (ireek Church ci'lebrates, ended 
the long controversy. 

All the sym])toms of madiK'Ss ajipeared in 
the young emperor ; passion foi iiie circus 
and for low company, infatuated (‘xtrava- 
gance, drunkenness, unrestrained lust, and 
mischievous ^ {'melty. That malic ious 
delight in turning to ridicule what was 
sacred to other men ~ by d(*secrating the 
.Sacrament and arranging ])rocessions of 
his boon ('ompanions attired in ei)isco])al 
vestments—sjirangwath Michael from that 
same mania for outrage which })rompted 
the em])eror Caligula to erect his statue 
in the Temjde at Jerusalem. He is to be 
compared with Caligula rather than with 
Nero, although the latter is the parallel 
preferred by the Byzantine historians. 

As a terrible warning of the dangers 
which threatened a weak Byzantium 
from the north, the Russians appeared 
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before Constantinople on July 15, 8O0, 
according to the anonymous chronicler of 
Brussels. These vScandinavian hordes— 
not Slavs from the Baltic or Goths from 
the Crimea—^liad won great fame early in 
the ninth century. They themselves bore 
northern names and gavci Scandinavian 
names to the falls of the I)nie])er, which 
.. they descend(‘d in tlieir boats. 

Northern treaties of the 

Heroes Rule 


Russians with Byzantium in 
the Slnvs < . 

()oy, 911, 945 and qyi show 

precisely the same northern military oath as 
the treaty of diaries the Bald with Regner, 
in 845, and of Siegfred and llalfdan with 
J^ewis the ('lerman. Otherwise the traces 
of northern names and d(‘signations are 
scanty enough. In the name of the town 
wJiich in .Slavonic is called Turow is con¬ 
cealed tht‘ name Turw which came to 
Russia with Rogvolod = Rag(e)vald ; 
otherwise the Ivor Street in Novgorod 
and the spot in Kiev wIkmc the god Thor 
was worship])ed are, with the “ knout,” 
almost the only memorials of the northern 
home from which the invaders came. 

These northern ht*roes had been called 
into the country by the Slavs, Tchades, 
Kriviches, and Wesses as the sujierior 
national power. ” Our country is large and 
rich, but thert‘ is no order in it ; do you 
conu‘ and rule and govern over us,” said 
the Slavs, according to Nestor’s chronicle. 
But the Russians a|)])eared savage and 
boorish, the ‘‘most blood-stained” ])eoj)l(‘, 
to the Byzantines, who, mistrusting their 
own strength, ascribed the retreat of the 
Russians to the dijijnng of the robe of the 
Mother of (iod in the waves of th(‘ Bos- 
})horus, as Idiotius relates, and claimed 
th(! credit for the subseciuenl comersion 
of the Russians to ('hristianity. 

The Russians then made Novgorod and 
Kiev centres of the empire, and retained 
their Scandinavian character tor a long time 
in the former city ; in the latter, notwith¬ 
standing northern followers (Druschina), 
_ . ^ . they became Slav(>nic by 

.. the year 1000; but m reality 

“'''‘“I 

under l^yzantme innuence 
and drew th(‘ir learning and culture from 
Byzantium —although not until far later; 
the peace of 907 was still sworn to by the 
god Perun, in whom we detect features of 
the Scandinavian Thor, and Volus, who is 
certainly not Basilius. Olga, Igor’s wife, was 
the first to receive baptism, and the entire 
nation became Christian under Vladimir 


(9S0-1015). A section of the crews in 
the fleet, and later a company of the im¬ 
perial body-guard, ci'h'brated for their 
weapons—axe and j)ike combined—were 
formed out of the Russians ; the Varagi, 
or with Slav nasal, Varangi, Vaiengians. 

Byzantium was regarded at that period, 
about 8t)j, as the centre not miM C'ly of civil¬ 
isation, but of Christianity; and Ratislawof 
Moravia—then tlu* country on the March, 
com])rising a ]^art of Lower Austria as 
far as the Danube, and Northern Hungary 
Ixdween the l)anub(‘ and (ban - n‘(|uested 
the em]XTor Michael 111 . to .si'iul him a 
missionary familiar with Slavonic, and in 
this way mideavoured to obtain a Slavonic 
liturgy and a ('hurch of Gra'C()-Sla\'onic 
constitution. Through the brothers 
Constantine and Mc'thodiiis of Thessa- 
lonica not UK'ic'ly did th(‘ .Slavonic dialect 
of that region (in Moravia slightly blended 
with (ierman words) becomi' the jnevailing 
dialect tor ecclesiaslital purj)os(‘s, but in 
other r(‘S])i'cts we can see there tin; 
beginning ol that ('ompUw civilisation 
which we may ttuin Slavo-Byzantine. 
Eastern eU'tnents ari‘ prominent in this 
civilisation, as might bc' I'xjx'cted from its 

The SI»vo- I’."* 


„ the Slavs, owing to tlu' maniK’r 

... ol its transmission, it has been 
evtM'ywdieu' mttuenc(‘(l by the 
national Chnich. W’e have not yvi sur¬ 
veyed the extent of tlu' Sla\oni{' debt to 
Byzantinism. Institutions ;ind forms of 
governiiK'nt, law and ])lasti(' arts, leligious 
concej)tions and liturgy, legiaids and 
myths —all flowed in nariow^ but numerous 
channels down to the Slavonic nations. 
And there the dithMiaitia ol the races 
dowm to th(‘ jireseiit day has been not 
Teiitonism and Sla\a)nism, but Teiitonism 
and Byzaiitiiiised Slav’onism. 

We d(‘riv(‘ our intoiination about the 
lifi‘ of tlui,, brotluMS ('onstantine and 
Methodius from th(‘ir biography, the so- 
call(*d ” Pannonian Legeiuls.” Tlu^y waat* 
born at Thessalonica as Gri'eks, certainly 
not of a mixed race, in the midst ol 
Slavonic tribes, w'ith wdiose tongiU'S they 
became at an early age familiar, so that 
Methodius actually administered a 
Slavonic ])rinci})ality in Thessaly, before 
he retired to Olymiius in Asia Minor. 
Constantine had close relations in 
Byzantium with Photius, who in 855-856, 
was sent with him to the Arabs, and went 
(860-861) as missionary to the Khazars ; 
he then, at the request of Ratislaw in 



on the Greek Byzantine soldiers of the ninth century even the 


r.nrsivc character 

facilitated the establishment of Chris¬ 
tianity among the Slavs. The sphere of 
glagolitic monuments extends from 
Moravia and Bohemia to Croatia, Istria 


.■ foremost did not 

eat at the same table with the prince. 
The core of the nation was represented 
by the greater and inferior nobility. 
' Boris had clearly seen how necessary 
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it was for his kingdom of Bulgaria to 
receive Christianity, whicii he had himself 
adopted, with an imperial S])onsor, under 
the name of Michael. The question 
whether to join Rome or Byzantium was 
more obscure. The persecutions of the 
pagans, which he himself initiated, and the 
inrush of eager missionaries of the most 


Persecutions 

of 


various sects (for example, of 
the Paulicians) into this new 


- p domain of Christianity—of lay 

e agsns professed to be 

priests and mixed all the superstition of 
their own homes with Christianity, or of 
)(‘ws who wished to disseminate their 
creed—did not conduce to make the new 
doctrines more popular. To crown all 
came the ti'aching of the highest ecclesi¬ 
astical party ol l>yzantium, of the patri¬ 
arch Idiotius, wliicli must have driwn the 
Ihilgarian prince out of his senses ; he 
received a skttch of the essential nature 
and features of ortho(lox3^ a theological 
treatise on the Trinity, and a history of th(‘ 
sc'veii (ecumenical synods and their most 
influential personalities, all of winch lu' 
must have i(.nind hojjelessly unintelligible. 
This much was cU'ar to him, howe\er, 
that his people, or at any rat(‘ he in his 
own p('rson, should take a leap from their 
])rimitive maniuMS to the uh'al of the 
] 3 yzantin(‘ court, wIkmc no one was allowed 
to talk too fast, laugh too loud, or speak 
unbecomingly. 

The Bulgarian prince therefore experi¬ 
mented with 
Rome. Pop(‘ 

N i c h o 1 a s I ., ^ 

cleverly recog¬ 
nising the needs 
of a siinjde race, 
c o need e d t h e 
Bulgarian’s rc- 
cpiests, .some of 
which W(u e truly 
niar'Tlloiis. The 
gras p w h i c h 
J^ome possessed 
of the Bulgarian 
situation, the 
ceire with which 
her re])resenta- 
tives suggested 
a higher civilisation, were in striking 
contrast to the ostentatious erudition 
of Byzantine theohjgians, and to the 
Byzantine insistence u])on tedious cere¬ 
monies. But the advantage of Rome 
was thrown away, owing to quarrels of 
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and founded the “ 
Now first, long 
eastern provinces, 
vigorously roused 


a personal kind. The Pope refused to 
apjirove the bishop who was presented 
to him, and the alliance was broken off. 

The di.scourteous attitude of Rome 
towards the Greek envoys in Bulgaria, who 
were simjily driven out of the country, 
and thti rejection of the message communi¬ 
cated by them, supplied Pliotius, who, 
patriarch of Constantino])le since 858, had 
been deposed at a Roman synod in 863, 
with the final motive for a rujiture with 
Rome. The theological basis of the re¬ 
nunciation of Ronui, the encyclical of 8(17, 
so im])ortant in the history of the world, 
was not weighty or burdensome. In th(^ 
West, men had taught that the Holy 
Sjnrit proceeded from the h'atlu'r and tlie 
Son, and by so doing liad, according to 
the view of Photius, denic'd th(‘ monar¬ 
chical constitution of the Trinity. In 
conformity with the western view the 
crec^l had been altered by tlu' admission 
of the words “ and from the Son,” against 
. which tlu'. conf(‘ssions of faith 

rimacy enp-^vc'd bv Pope Leo III. 

„ .. on silv(T })lat(‘S bore witness. 

Byz.nl.um j,, 

roughly to shatt(‘r RonK‘’s claim to 
supremacy. IMiotius asserted the trans¬ 
ference of the primary to J^\zantium, by 
tlu^ removal of th<‘ inqnuial n'sidcmce from 
Rome to New Rome. Ihit undoubtedly 
the W(‘ightiest reason was the rejection in 
the W(‘st of so many ( hurch customs 
which were knit uj) with the Grt'ek 
n a t i o n al lihx 
Photius then re¬ 
vealed the d(‘ep 
rift bi‘tween Hast 
and West ; it 
was national, and 
only brought into 
relief by the 
Church dispute. 
M{;anwhile the 
secular ])ower 
had i^asscd to the 
Macedonian ex- 
groom and friend 
of Michael, the 
joint - emperor 
Basilius, who put 
Michael to death, 
Macedonian ” dynasty, 
after the loss of the 
the Greek spirit h^d 
itself and produced 


among the people 
national unity. 


the consciousness of 





BYZANTIUM AT ITS ZENITH 

AND THE BEGINNING OF THE EMPIRE’S DECLINE 

T he intoiTOurse with the ensl and the Arabs as the aveng(‘is and sa\'ioiirs of 
former incorporation of Oriental ]>ro- Christianity, and the demand that all 
vinccs in the empire, with their great in- falleii soldiers should be declared martyrs, 
Ihience on culture, l(‘lt traces for centuries ; furnish an elocpient ])roof ()f it. There 
eastern suggestions, Armenian colonists, _ was aJso a ])owertul clergy, who 

and natives of Asia Minor ])laved a had immense monastic t'states 

great part at court and in tlie state. as w(‘ll as ])oor monasteries 

Tint the (ireiik elements had l)egun to at their disposal, and ruled 

eornbine ; and here too the hrst attempt at the peojde politically also bv using 
national union found expression in the religious conlioversy tor ]H)litical o])])Osi- 
('hiirch. l.earning and education, law tion and urging the mass(‘s to tight 
and literatuHN had s('(‘n a renascence ot through enthusiasm for the cause, h'rom 
the old HyzaiitiiK' and Creek hh*, and th<‘ cha'gy also came to a larg(‘ extent 
tlie whole state bi'came (*niphatically an the “ ( loud ot humanists, who made verses 
exjire.ssion of (ii'c'ek intellect. and turned ])hrases, who b(‘gged and 

The divint‘ly appointed rule of the ('in- wi^re not ashamed. They lound an aj)- 
]K'ror, desjioiic and unrt'strained by law, pn'ciative audi(‘nce in the larg(' class of 
in things spiritual and s(‘cular alike, W(‘althy men who bought titl(‘S. and t‘vcn 
swayi'd tlu' Hyzantiiu' int(*llect. The spiii- salaruxl otfices as a lile mmuity. 

Inal and secular dignitaries wen; nomi- 1 hen came tlu'bourgeois (lass, from which 

nat(‘d by him, and a shadowy S('nate W(‘re S()metinK'S T( cruite(j the ranks ot the 

was summoiK'd. Tlu' imperial clergy through tlu; di'sire for seclusion, 
**'p**'°*' Tniance minister, the keej^er oi sometimes tlj()s(‘ of tlu* lower ottu'ials of 
by Right privy ])urse, tlu; C(unman- ('ourt and civil si'i vice, by the sale ol olhccs, 

dant of' the watch and the or tlie posts once bought iHXXime hered- 
■|X)stmaster-general, the other great digni- itary in the lainilies of the order. Ihe 
laries known as jiatricians, and the '* ])ro- artisan guilds protected the* old church 
t()S])atharii,” tlu' ])rivat(* secretary, tlu; customs as unassailable achiex’ements of 
captain of tlu* city, and the (jmestor faith. 

(then ])rol)ably head ol the ])olice) flecked Then came tlu* ju'asanti y, diminished by 
round the throne and executf'd the cimi- the attractive poW(.*r ot tin* monasteries and 
mands in the various administrative and by tlu* sale of the laud, and also ruiiuxl 
legislative s])heres. by a defectiv(* syst(*m ol ciedit. All 

Tlu; high military ofticers ruled the round the capital, in tlu* district called 
provMiices, and ])lay(‘d an important luMe the Provdiuu* of the \^'alls, large (*stat(^s 

at court. Tlu'y were (*xcellently ]^aid, had bt*en formed, on which ]H'asant serfs 

as also were the subordinate othevrs, il \vork(*d for tlu* einjH'ror, for patricians 
we consider that (’verything was found and monasteri('S—a ])i('ture of the whole 
for them. The army itself was devot(;(l empire. The pi*asant, oiuu* jx'rhaps frt'e, 
to its leaders, receivu'd small ]>ay, but _ who work('d on these estates 

complete b(jard, lodging, and clothing, y could not be evicted, but als(j did 

and was in other resiH'cts treated consider- "serfdom possess tlu* right of fmigra- 

ately. This is attested not merely by tion, and he paid protection- 

their exemption from taxation, and by the money and blood tithes far more than the 
splendid baths at Dorykxum, which could former tithe ot corn ; he was indeed a 
hold seven thousand men ; the reputa- serf. The diminution oi the free peasant 
tion they enjoyed in the wars with the class became noticeable from the increase 
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Struggle 
for a Free 
Peasantry 


in the mercenary forces, as in the Atliens 
of the loiirtti century. 

Thus, this pros})erous season of tlie 
Byzantine empire is naturally character¬ 
ised by a constant struf^^gle for the pro¬ 
tection, maintenance, and inert'ase of the 
free peasantry. A j)owerful effort in this 
direction was made, by the* Homestead 
Act of the emj)eror Romanus 
La< apenus, who in ()J4 j)asse(l 
a law forbidding the magnates 
to acquire any villages or 
hamlets Irom tlu* poor; tla^y had actually 
to give back any ]>iirchases of land, 
except in the case of their having raisc'd 
valuable buildings. As magnates were 
reckoned higher ofiicials and j)lac{‘-holders. 
members of the superior ( Ic-rgy, and all who 
had money and position. The old conne^c- 
tion btdwei'Ti landed jao]K'rty and military 
service a|)])ears further in the* resuscitated 
institution of inaliiaiable military fiefs, the 
owners of which had to ])ro\ ide t‘qui])ment 
and food ; and only the heirs, and those 
who bore a share of military service and 
taxation, might acquire such jaojHTty. 

The artisan class was su])erslitious, dull- 
wittc'd, and, notwithstanding ( hnstianity, 
addic'ted to th(‘ old (ulls. 'Fhe lowi'st 
section finally was represented by the 
very numerous slave's, in whom a tlourish- 
ing trade* was carric'd on. D.inilis. the' 
richest lady of the ]\'l()ponnesus, presented 
to lu'.r iinjK'rial ad()])te‘d son Basilius 500 
slaves (including 100 eunuchs), and too 
slave girls ; alter her doalh, in (S(S8, the 
empe'ior e*nTanci])ated pooo ot lier slave's 
anel settle^d tliem in Lower Italy. 

The strength of the Byzantine enqiire 
lay in the army and Meet. Mercenarie*s 
and nc'wly settled subje*cts oecupied a 
large jilace* among the tenants ot military 
fiefs. The' imperial tie'et, unde'i the' Drun- 
garius, was ])aid from the .state ceiffers ; 
the preivincial tie'et by the Themiata 
])rovince‘s; the; majority of the ships 

belongeel te) the imperial fleet. Tubes feir 

diseharging (ire'e'k fire were 

])lace'd on the bows of the 
dromeinds. The fleet was 

manne^d by Russian Northme'ii, 
who serv^ed as meaxenarie's, at one time alse) 
by Syrian Marelaites, as barbarians who 
had settled in the e'Tn])ire and were liable 
to service, and finally by the native 
population of the islanel province, of the 
province of .Samos, and of the Cibyrrha*otic 
province. When this latter territory was 
lost the navy also was ruined, so that in 


Byzantium’s 

Naval 

Equipment 


the e'le'venth and the beginning of the 
twelfth c'entury pirates swejit the seas. 
Wht'ii the' nee essity of a navy made itself 
felt in the war with the Norman fleet, the 
Venetians fought and decide^d the battles 
of tile (ireek empi'ror. 

The core' of the Byzantine empire was 
Asia Minor, which required to be defended 
by })erj)etual war against the Arabs. On 
the Black S(‘a it still ])osse's.seel the Crimea, 
the starting jioint for the trade with the 
surrounding nations, espe'cially with the 
Khazars. '['he' Peedienc'gs and Bulgarians 
eiu'lose'cl th(' small ]nirt of Thrace and 
Mac(^donia which still remained (iroe^k. 
The lT'lo})onnese, through the attitude 
of the Slavonic tribes, was only in 
j)arts nominally d(‘])endcnt. Dyrrhachium 
served to S('cure tin* communications with 
Italy. By the side of llu' inde})endent 
kingdom f)f Italy, with I’avia as its capital, 
Calabria still maintained its position as vl 
(in'C'k ])ro\ in(a‘ ; an att('mj)t was also 
made by Byzantium to t'Xt'rcise some 
maritimi' siqx'rvision in tlu'si* watt'is. 
In Sic'ily. on the ('ontrar\, lher<* were but 
h'W points still in P>y/antine hands 
P>asihus I. ((S()7-,S(Sf)) laid the founda- 
tions for the inti'rnal and 

*^Vk*'*^ * ‘‘^b'lTial consolidation ot the 
Throne ^'in]>ire. H(' was dc'seended 
Irom an Armenian family (d 
military colonists at Adriano})U' ; his 
motlu'i was called Pankalo and was, 
acc(>r(ling lo Tabari, a Slav. In com- 
])ensation lor Sicily, whitii soon became 
complel('ly Arab, and whi'ie only the 
I>yzantnu* la\v ])revaili‘d, he added to 
('alal)ria a second jaovince of Southern 
Italy, Longibardia. Considering the actual 
secession ol Venice, which had creatt'.d for 
ht'Tself an invincible position on the sea 
by tlu' treaty ot 840 with Lothaire, and 
its ratification by Ix'wis II. in 857, it was 
a master stroke of dij)lomatic sell-control 
on the ])art of Basilins 1 . to regain at 
any rate a formal rt'cognition of his 
suzerainty from Venice by sending an 
einba.ssy, transmitting jnesents, and con¬ 
ferring on the Doge, Ursus Partiacus, in 
879 the title of Protosi)atharius. 

Buildings shot uj) in numbers— according 
to re])ort mori' than 100 churches and 
palaces. The em])eror Basilius was so 
amicably disj)osed towards Romo that the 
learned and indefatigable Patriarch, 
Photius, who in 807 had deposed Pope 
Nicholas 1 . at a so-called council, was at 
the eighth ceciimcnical synod at Jerusalem 
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declared to have forfeiltMl his oftKc and 
was replar(‘d by tlie patriarch Ignatius. 
The thou|^ht that oik* single faith ou^^dit to 
^ )verii ('hristians induced the prelates of 
tlie east, wlio were undiM' the eni])eror’s 
influence, to sign a formula of submission 
to Rome. 

A fitting pcmdant to this c('cl('siasti('al 
policy was tln^ suppri'ssion ol llu‘ 
Pnuliciaiis by Rasilius; they removed 
under Tzimisces to the Balkan ])enin- 
sula and W(Me revived in the sect 
of th(i Rogumih's. Pi-rhaps also the 
])ersecution ot the Jews in Southern Italy 
by Rnsilius may be tra('ed to a renewal 
oi the claim ol la'o the Isaurian to establish 
one faith throughout the (‘in])ii(‘. (ilanc- 
ing over flat domain ol art we jiiight 
regard th(‘ decorations of the ch\in h (»f 
Scrij)U, built in tS7 P-S74, as an instructive* 
allegory of flu* sj)iritiial movement of 
that time ; an abundance ot d(‘signs 
attests the jaa*- 
sence of a strong 
vitality, but is 
still, it must be 
('onfessed, crude* 
in execution, an 
echo of the liard 
struggles of the 
Byzantine people 
from which the* 
old language*, 
alt(‘reel in man\ 
ways, emergeel 
victe)rie)usly. The 
Iierealitary me)n- 
arehy, wliicli e\te’iiele*el from 8()7 to ie)2<S, 
was unusually t*m])hasise‘(l in feuin by 
the* je)int se)vt*re*ignty e)l the* se)ns—in the 
case of J^>asilius 1 ., Leo \'L aiiel Alex- 
aneler ; in the caise e)f Romanus II., 
Rasilius IT. and C'onstantine VJII.— 
but, in fact, it broke de)wn through the 
institution of maye)rs e)f the ])alae'e'. 

Tlie learned emperoi' Ja*e) \d. (the* Wise*, 
S80-ejii), whe) was e'ompare*el to the 
w e*m])e*re)r ('laudius, had a far 

n , higher impeirtance than the 

n wisefeie)! e)l the jiihan line*, 

whose stuelie*s exercise*el ne) 

sort of influence ujiem his time. Tt may 
be that merely utilitarian cemsieierations 
l<‘d the Byzantines ot this age to collect 
all the learning eif the* jiast, and, above all, 
that of Justinian’s epoch, but, at any 

rate, they com])lete‘ly resuse'itatt*d it. The 
t'rocess of decay. uninte*rru])ted siiu'e 

Heraclius, seemed checke*d for the future; 


Justinian's 

Code 

Revived 



even in the descrijitions of the provinces 
which the emjiereir (’onstantine* VII. 
Porjihyrogennetus supjilied the sixth cen¬ 
tury is tlie autheiritative basis, neitwith¬ 
standing the new organisatiem by Le*o VI. 
The* gre*at ceiele* of the* Basilica in sixty 
books, com])ile'd betwe*en 887 and 8e)3, 
was one sueh renewal. Rasilius in his 
“ Proche*irus hael restored this 
basis as much as ])e:)ssible, and 
ne)w the entire ceieleof Justinian 
was re*vived, not me*rely as 
regarele*d the marriage law, divorce*, and 
the* linhtatie)!! eil marriage contracts to 
the* we‘althy, but alse) in matters of family 
law, the* autheirity ol the father, the* law 
e)l eeunjuilseiry inheritaiut*, anel usury. 

Bui in a still me)re* signiticant fashion 
Le-e) ie*eurre*d tei the* glorious age of Jus¬ 
tinian. (kesare)-])a])ism areise afresh ; ordi- 
nane*e*s we*re i^-sued as to tlu* aelmissibility 
e)f marrie*d as])irants to bishe)j)rics, anel the 
age limits of sub- 
eleacons ; fe*sti- 
vals were ap- 
[)ointeel for ce*le- 
i)rate*el ])ri.*ache*rs. 
marriage dis- 
]H'nsatje)ns were 
g r anted. A 
])atri are'll who 
(>]) posed his 
wishe*s, Nie'holas, 
a frieiiel of his 


BYZANTINE SEWED WORK, 1,000 YEARS OLD 
A piece of richly decorated sewed work from the state robe of the 
emoeror Romanus Lacapeaus, bearing his name and that of his son. 


youth, whom he 
iiad he)ne)ure*el 
with the title of 
a trusteel ceiuneillor, was compdleel by 
the emperor to hand in his re*signation, as 
he reluseel to bl(*ss the em])ere)r’s femrth 
marriage, and t*ven e*xce)nimunicatt*el him 
in e)o7. 

It was then quite* obvious that the 
empereir st*ttlt*d the rank anel the pre- 
ct*elt*ne'e eif the* ]>relates. The dioceses 
fe)rme*ily .suborelinate*d to J^ome were now 
rt*eovere*el Nicopeilis, Ste*llas, Sicily, 
Stygmem, Ce*idiallenia, Tliessalonica, 
Dyrrhaehium, Dalmatia we*re finall^^ 
st‘parateel freiin Rome and made 
subje;ct tei Byzantium. Ceinformably to 
this t'hange, these countries were iTgarded 
as ne*w provinces, and, as sueh, enrolled 
in the new list of Themata. Even then 
the! g(*ni‘ralisation of Constantine Porphy- 
rogeimetus, that the em])irei was split up 
into governorships, anel that the emiieror 
had ne)t, therefor**, his old jMiwer, might 
hold good for the emjierors, with the 
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exception of the greatest. Wealthy 
families, esj)ecially on the frontiers of the 
empire, colleetcHl followers, transfbrmed 
the peasants into soldiers, and founded 
J^yzantine feudalism. 

Theological interests drew Leo into 
chiir('h meetings as an olficial orator ; 
scholastic attainments led him to imitate 
- , „ Latin vers(‘ in a macaronic 

cos Much certainly has been 

n ercs in which he did 

1 licolocv ^ 

not (‘ompose, but lu'onght on 

him his bad re|nitation. On the other 
hand, vvhc'ii we considia* the great attrac¬ 
tion of th(‘ successes of his father, Basilius, 
and his ('omniander-in-chief Nicephorus 
Phocas, as W('ll as the reference to the 
('aj^ture of Theodosiopolis, and tlu' ))re- 
dominant jiosition of the Arabs, it is 
almost certain that Leo is really the author 
of the “ d'actic's.” ]a‘o employed pagan 
Magyars as “ e.xecutioners ” against the 
Christian Bulgarians, but hardly with 
success ; the Tsar Syineon was justified in 
reproaching him with this violation of 
Christian fellow-feeling. 

A commert'ial qm'stioii, that of burden¬ 
ing th(‘ trad(‘ Indween (ireece and Bul¬ 
garia with lu'avy tolls and of diverting it 
from C'onstantinoi)le, induced Symt'on 
(S() j-(j27) to wag<‘ war on l-ly^antiuni. The 
appointnuMit ot a Bulgarian jiatrianTi in 
Achrida— which from this time down to 
1767 was th(‘ intellectual centn* of the 
Western Balkan conn tries—andlheassum])- 
tion of th(' im])erial title Tsar (( jesar), 
over the Bulgarians in ()T7, and the Greeks 
in 924, clearly rex'caled his plans. He told 
the emperor : “ Jdiis is an empire which has 
come to me ! ” In his ojiinion tlie Ihil- 
garians usually coveted tin* land of others ; 
the (ireeks ct*ded their own. 

Symeon, who before his accession had 
lived in a monastery, to which his uncles 
also withdrew, wished to elevate his 
jieople by th(‘ introduction of (ireek learn¬ 
ing ; he had himself rc'ad Demosthenes 
. _ and Aristotle at Byzantium in 

An Emperor project(*d a 

« . reference hook, which com- 

a onas ery 

]ihilosophical, and historical subjects, 
and was translated into Russian in the 
eleventh century, and lie caused an 
ej)itome of the Greek law to be prejiared. 
(irigori then translated Malalas ; hiscou.sin, 
Todor Dutsov, co])ied manuscrijits in his 
monastery; John the Exarch described in 
his preface to the Hexameron the residence 


of the tsar, in which the sjdendour of 
Byzantine architecture and jiainting, and 
the glittering gold of the robes of the 
jirinces and nobles, contrasted so sliarply 
with the cottages of the country. hTesh 
strength and a recently-adopted culture 
had here to be overcoim^ The Turkish 
and new Slavonised }>eople of the Bul¬ 
garians thus formed at that age of inter¬ 
national consolidation the very heart of 
Slavonism and became its champions in 
virtue of their military and political 
caj labilities. 

The Magyars seemtxl to Leo th(' most 
suitable allies against vSyuK'on. The raci^ 
is in its germ Finno-Ugrian, since its 
numerals and words for ordinary olijects of 
life are identical with those of the Finnish- 
Ugrian V'ogules. From their tar distant 
home on the Isim, Irtish, and Om, wIktc 
Arisleas of ProconiK'sus, the authority of 
Herodotus, describes the forelathers of 


the Magyars, tlu* Tyrkes, on their hunting 
exjieditions, tlu' Mag\’ars had come in the 
course of nearly Nears into th(* 

country bi'tween the ras]>ian and the 
J^lack Seas, and into th(‘ ngion between 
Kuban and Don, when' lishmg might be 


Magyars 
Set Against 
the Slavs 


combined with the chase. They 
had then settled, about 8bo, in 
Livadia, belwet'U the Don and 
the Dniep(‘r, wIktc they h‘ll 


under the influence of th(‘ Khazars anti 


ado])t(‘d nunnaous 'rurkish words. Thi' 
Khazars, who ad(tpt(‘d Judaism soon after 
8()0, then ruled ovei an eni])ire which 
stretched liom the Jaik to tin* Dnii'jier and 
Bug, from the Cas])ian Sea and tlKcsouthern 
slopes of the ('aucasus to the Middle 
Volga and the Oka. 'Die Magyars, pi\‘ssing 
on further, came to the country of Atel- 
kuzu, where they ruled the Slavs and sold 
them into slavt'iy, but also came under 
Slavonic, inlliience, which affected their 


customs aivl language. 

In the war whth the Bulgarians the 
Magyars were at first successful ; but on 
the way home they suffered a disastrous 
defeat and were now attacked by the 
Pechenegs, or Patzinaks, on the Dnieper, 
whom the Bulgarians launched at them, 
thus imitating the Byzatitine system. 
Their families, which remained behind on 


the steppes of Bessarabia, were crushed 
or captured ; the whole nation thereupon 
decided in 89(1-897, under the riilt' of 
Arpad (890-907), to march further to the 
west, and so immigiated into their present 
liome, separated into North and South 
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Slavs, and made great expeditions through 
Europe. With this event concludes the 
second national migration. Old native 
sources were first worked up in the 
thirteenth century into the untrust¬ 
worthy “ Gesta Hungarorum ” of the 
anonymous notary of King Bela IV., so 
that the passages in Leo’s “ Taclica ” and 
Constantine Porphyrogennt‘tus are more 
valuable. 

The terrible sacking of Thessalonica by 
the renegade Leo —from the Syrian 
Tripolis, ()04—showed that the navy was 
still unal)le to fulfil its duties of guarding 
the seas. Tlu^ lamentations of the j)atriar(“li 
Nicholas, with which the church ot St. 
Sophia resounded, testified to the weak¬ 
ness of the enniire. It is interesting to 
not(' that, in spite of tlu‘se Arabian jdiin- 
dering expeditions, tairly good relations 
were maintained with tlie Arabs at 
Constantinople, who, according to the 
testimony ot that ])atriarch, were allowed 
to possess a mosque and to profess their 
religion without let or hindrance. 

Tlie foolish jirovocation given to Symeon 
by Leo’s successor, Alexander (<)i2-qi/,), 
who insulted his envoys, i(‘newt‘d the war 

betwei'ii Syme»on and Byzan- 

. tiuni;thelattorwasb(‘siegedin 

the Bulgarian i. t> i * 

Power 

now comjirised the Balkan 
yieninsula from Mestnnbria to Rhodope, 
from Olymjius to the mouth of the Calama 
with the. exception of the strip of Mace¬ 
donia on th(‘ sea, towards Servia as tar as 
the united Drin, the White Drim, the Ibar, 
and the Save. Wallachia, jiaiis of Hun¬ 
gary, and Transylvania, com])leted the 
immense empire. 

Constantine VI I. Porphyrogennetiis 
(“ Born in the Purple ”), qi2 (^5q, early 
turned his attention to loarnecl studies. 
His restoration of the old university 
went hand in hand with an eager revival 
of the old learning in the domains of 
history, geography, agriculture, natural 
history and medicine. At that i^eriod the 
taste tor collecting literary treasures was 
widely prevalent, as is shown by other 
collections —for example, that of old 
epigrams by Constantine Cephalus - which 
Constantine had not initiated ; but his 
influence did much to mould the charac¬ 
teristics of this “ encyclopiedic age.” The 
connoisseurs of antiques—such as Basilius 
of Neocajsareum—dedicated their works 
to him. He had the consciousness, 
in spite of all the learning of past ages, 


that the language could not ,be cramped 
and stationary, but that it ought to 
develop continuously and in keeping with 
the present. He showed the same taste 
for history as his grandfather, Basilius L. 
and continued the work of Theoi)hanes. 
but in an inflated and boastful style. 
In his age the Byzantine system of mayors 

^ . .. of the palace was developed. 

Encyclopedic 

we mav thus designate the 
yian turn position of the Basileiopa- 
tors, who ultimately bore the imperieil 
title Stylianus Zautzes, as in 894. The 
fact that in the Frankish enquire the post 
of the mayor of the palace grew out of the 
royal civil servict', which was concerned 
will) th(‘ adniinistrati\e duties of the 
royal household, and in Byzantium out of 
the post of commander ot the foreign 
guard, cannot establish convincingly any 
difference bciween the mayor ot the palace 
and the Basihdopator. More distinctive is 
the fact that the ('arolingians only rose 
to be viceroys, but the P>yzantine com¬ 
manders to real im])erial (lignity by the 
side of the Arnuniian dynasty ; in fact, 
the latter lormally took the si'cond ])lace. 

Komamis L Lacapeiius (()IC) ()44 co- 
emperor), the son-in-law of Constantine, 
reduced the latter not meri‘ly to the second, 
but, by the coronation of his own three 
sons, actually the fifth ])lac(‘ ; and, 
unlike the Carolingian mayors, abandoned 
even the outward semblance of resi)ect 
lor the ruling dynasty. In Bulgaria, alter 
the conclusion of j)eace in 924, and after 
the death ol Symeon in ()27, the recogni¬ 
tion of tlu‘ Bulgarian ])atriarchate and 
tin* marriage of Maria, grand-daughter ol 
Komamis, with the Tsar Pt'ter, produced 
friendly relations with Byzantium. The 
solidarity of Islam was broken up by an 
alliance with the emir of Melitene in (}28. 
Armenia, which was bound to East Rome 
by so many ])rivatc ties, and had become 
a great power under Asot (()i3-()28), was 

now brought into a political 
Politica alliaiuv ; and amity was 

lance wi established with the Russians 
Armenia defeats by 

the commercial treaty of (^45. 

The glory ot acquiiing new relics, 
especially that of the image of Christ, 
which had been brought from Edessa to 
Rome, cast a halo round the usurped 
crown of Romanus ; the latter knew' also 
how to emjjloy the Curia for his own 
purposes ; he won its friendship, ostensibly 
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by a “ union ” in ()2o, and really by the Idutjnand. The coinage was debased as a 
enthronement oi Theoj)hylacl us, his horse- means of relieving the finances; restric- 
loving son, as patriarch. It is hard to say tions ujion the acquisition of land in mort- 
how far Romanus may have entt‘red into main, perha])s also a limitation of the 
financial negotiations with the senator right of pre-t‘mi)tion to individuals of 
, Alberic, the protector of the same status as the vendor, were 
Poor Innkeeper s Curia, for tlu' trans- tried as a means of restoring solvency, 
nug er ference of imperial rights. The wide stretch t)f frontier facing the 

ecomes mpress ('onstantine VIL, Arabs had become with its fortresses a 

by the agency of the sons of Romanus, military frontier, which urgently needed 
freed himself from the latht'r, and then stdtlers. Patience was re(juired ; the 
from the sons themselves. Jacobitic immigrants were, according to 

Even it little that is comjdimentary the emperor’s wxnd, to remain e.\emj)t 
can be said about tlu‘ talents ol Constan- from all annoyance on the score of dogma, 
tine as a ruler, as a man he stands iar The emj>eror had, it is true, made more 
above his son Romanus II. (()5() ()(>,;), promises than the clergy of Rvzantium 
W'ho at the age of nineteen had married washed to keeji ; in spite of everything 
Theophano, the beautitul daughter of a the Syrians waa'e dragged into tht‘ capital 
poor innk(‘e})er. Jose]>h Pringas, the lor n^ligious tests. No monk ever formc'd 
moving spirit of the govern- rigid an ideal as this 

rnent, confided the war emperor, wdio would havt* 

against Cret(‘ t<> th(‘ v\- washed to lay all the riches 

})eri(‘nced Nice})honis PluK'as, ot tlu‘ w'orld at tlu‘ feet ol 

who compuaed the island in Th(M)phano, but had Iiims(*ll 

qbr and brought it back to absolutely no wants. Tlu‘ 

Christianity. He had aha'ady home lor vvliiih Ik‘ sighed w'as 

captured tlie Cilicaan towais Laura on Mount Athos, 

and AU‘})])o, wduai the luavs fVyfM Athanasius in 

arrived of the* death ol ()f)S at his instigation; there 

Romanus II. Theo])hano ® retiriaiHait Irom the w'oild 

was to act as regtmt tor his was ])Ossil)U' in lh(‘ stric test 

infant children, Pasilius TI. lonn, in the spirit of tlu* 

and Constantine \T 11 . old Oiicnital monastic'ism, in 

Nicej)liorus theren])on ^ Jl the s])iril ol Abbot Tlieodorus 

mai’ched to the capital and of Stiidion. 

had hiniscdt cr()VViK‘(l emj)ei ()i, by/^anxine emperors As ii pai t of oliic iiil salaiies 
not without the co-o]K’ration Tins Ls a reconstruction of the style waske))! 1 )aek 1 )y N ice j )li()rus, 
of a bastard son of Roinamis of crown used by the emperors of Ca'salo-i)apism tlireatent'd 
LaCajienUS, Pasilllis, tlie worked in jjold and precious stones to iC'V'IN'e 111 itS liai .sllC'St toi Ill 

Jiresidellt of the .Stniate. and decorated in cloisonne enamel. tlllOllgll llis ])olicy, silH C 

Nicepliorus 11 . (qf)J-qb()) was a silent without the em])er()r’s consent and com- 

ascetic w'ith a tiery soul, who ])raetis(‘(l mand no episcopal (‘lection could be held, 

the virtue of self-suppression not only and no See oeciipu‘d, and as an almost 

through the ])rivations of a soldiei’s liie extorticmatii advantage of the corn 

but also in tlu^ monastic cell ; rude, rough, mono])oIy ^as taken by the government, 

and ugly, but surrounded by all the cliaini the w'liolt* t‘mpire was in ferment. Theo- 

of victorious campaigns, th(‘ idol of his phano look mi*asiires to ensure that a 

troojis, he becanit*. the husband ol the most palace revolutic^n under, the young 

seductive and most delicate ot women, Armenian John Tzimisces should find the 

the empress-widow The(_)])hano, who tlius bedioom of her husband open; and 

secured for herself the successful general. Throne P^^ the 

He carried on the crusade against Islam to*^ niT cinjin^ss Theophano 

wath the fanaticism w^hich is peculiar to Armenian banished by the patriarch, 

the Cajipadocian race from wdiich he Tzimisces was compelled 

sprang; the fallen were to he reckoned to devote half of his entire fortune 

martyrs. Everything must be su!)st‘rvient to the impoverished peasantry in the 

to the })urj){)scs of tlie war, of the army, inetro])olitan thema, by the enlargement 

and of the navy, which Pyzantiurn alone and furnishing of a great hospital in 

possessed, as the cm])eror boasted 1o Constantinojde. On this condition he was 
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recognised as emperor, and was crowned as the ca])ital, still stood unbroken ; in 

in qbc) in the church of Saint Sophia, fact, it had been considerably extended 

Tzimisces conducted the war against under Samuel (070-1014). Not merely 

Russia with brilliant success, since he had the Byzantines received a severe 

liberated Bulgaria. But he did not rt‘store . deft^at in ()oi but even the 

the emj)ire to the Tsar Boris II., who was f .. more southerly Adriatic 

rek-ased trom ca])ti\'ity ; Bulgaria rt!- ° coast was abandoned to 

mained henceforth under Byzantine rule. “P^ror Bulgaria, the northern 

Only a small piece of MaccuJonia and Al- coast with the Dalmatian islands went to 

bania had passed in the year \ under tlu* Croat Kreszimir T., and Servia became a 

the ruje of the Sismanids, and now vassal state of Bulgaria. But the defeat of 

remained iiKk‘j)end(!nt. 'i'/iniisces ob- .Samuel on the SjKMxheius, and still inoi e the 

tained great successes against the Arabs capture*of 15,()0(>Bulgarianseffected in 1014 

under tlu* leadershij) ol the Fafiinites ol on tin* Jk‘lasitza Mountain, south of the 

Kgypt ; h(‘ coiKpieri'd Syria and crossc'd ])asses of Klidion and Kiinpolung, decided 



THE MONASTERY OF LAURA ON MOUNT ATHOS, FOUNDED BY ATHANASIUS IN 908 
During the tenth and eleventli centuries, when the religio\is and political unrest of Europe was so great, the monasteries 
attracted many notable men of Byzantium who wished to retire for a season if not for life from the turmoil of affairs. 


kelxinon. The east was then thoroughly the late of the Jhilgarian Kmpire. The 
stri])ped of its treasured rt'lics. He died prisoners were blincled ; one in every 
on the march home, and there are grounds hundred was left with one eye to guide the 
tor suspecting that he was ]K)isoned. others home. Basilius was ( ailed from 

The kingmaker of that tiim*, the this deed Bulgaroktonos—slayer of the 
eunuch Basilius, ])roclaiined Basilius II. Jhilgarians. We can understand that 
(976-1025), then twenty years of age, the Tsar Samuel, to whom this pitiable 
Basilius II indej)endent sovereign. Tlie army was sent, was heartbroken at the 
Comes to ' ^ ruler sight. 

the Throne ^'^^mi)letely changed his char- In the year 1018 Basilius made his entry 
acter, and moulded a youth into Achrida, where the splendid royal 
addicted to every form of licence jnto a treasure, gold-embroid(‘red robes, and a 
firm and almost ascetic man. crown of the Sismanids set with pearls, 

The West Bulgarian Empire under tlie fell into his hands. The Bulgarian nobles, 
Sismanids, with Prespa, later Achrida, who retained their privileges, could now 
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rejoice in Byzantine titles. The fiscal 
system was for the moment left unaltered. 
Finally inde})endence was ^niaranteed to 
the Church of Bulf^aria ; its first arch- 
f>ishop was a Bulgarian, though it may 
Ijc noticed that his successor, Leo, was a 
„ .. (irec'k. Although at first the 

yzan lum (.xttMit of tlu‘ archbishopric 
rriumphs over r a i i i it r j i 
« , . ()1 Aclinda had been fixed at 

wliat it was in lat(T years, the 
emperor, on the recpiest of tlu^ archbishop, 
re-established the diocese on its old scale, 
as it was under Tsar Peter, not withstanding 
lhat (ireek diocesi's, es])(‘cially Thessa- 
lonica, were pri'judiced thereby. 

The high estimation in which the new 
subjects of the em])ire W(‘reheld was clearly 
shown b}^ the intermarrijiges of noble 
families with the royal Bulgarian house; ot 
the Sismanids. Thus Basilius was loyal 
to the ])rinciple which he had announced in 
his ])roclamation of 1020—“ Although we 
have become lords of the country, we* have* 
maintained its ])rivile*ge*s as 
inviolable.” Pmlgaria was 
linked to Byzantium only by a 
personal unie)n. Fe)r the ac- 
ciuisition of a new ])re)vince, 

We^st Bulgaria with Servia, by 
this energetic ])olicy of recon¬ 
ciliation, and for the victe)ry of 
the Gre;ek sjiirit over the* ifiil- 
garian, Basilius offered his 
thanksgiving in the church e)f 
the Mother of God at Athens, 
to whom costly vesse*ls from 
Achrida were dedicated. 

In social matte'rs Basilius 
fedlowed in the steps of Komanus 
I. Lacapenus, ch(*cking me)st 
stringently the formation of 
large landv*d estates. He 
extended the list of the mag¬ 
nates who were prohibite*d 
from acquiring a village e)r 
hamlet by adding to it the 
members of the bodyguard, 
abolished the right of the 
magnates to acquire a title by 
forty years’ ])osscssion, and 
introduc(*d a rule requiring the 
production of the original title-deeds. In 
fact, he confiscated large estates in Cilicia 
and Caj)padocia, commanded a speculator 
in land to pull down his mansion, and 
allotted the ground among small j)ro- 
prietors. The whole burden of military 
service was, at least for some decades, put 
on the shoulders of the magnates and 
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BASILIUS II. 

He was known as *' Slayer 
of the Bulgrarians," having 
sent back to Tsar Samuel a 
captured array of l.’>,000 men 
every one of whom he had 
blinded, only one man in each 
hundred being spared one 
eye to lead the others home. 


great landed proprietors in such a way that 
the rich neighbours were responsible for 
tin* outstanding taxes of the small farmers. 

His attack on the system of large estates 
was essentially a national attack, aimed 
by the European element in the empire at 
the ring of noble landed ])roprietors in 
Asia Minor. He had, i)erha])S, been 
counselh'd to draw the attention of the 
wealthy to jiersonal anxieties and divert 
it from politics by heavy taxation. 

by unwearying exertions had 
districts of Armenia in Asia 
Minor and giv(*n them back as 
fiefs, and had strengthened the 
garrisons and fortresses in every 
dir(*clion. The wide extent 
of his ac(|uisitions may be inferred from 
tlu* new bishoj)rics of K(*ltzene. He trt*ated 
the Armenian h'mpire, which he annexed 
in 1021, with tlu* gr(*atest leniency, so that 
the Armenian historian Mat hens Ihhaci 
extoll(‘d his mercy and kindness. 

Under Jfiisilius the Byzantine 
Empire attaiiu'd not only its 
greatest territorial exjiansion, 
but also the zenith of dom(*stic 
])rosp(‘rity. 

The reign of Constantine VlII. 
(1026-1071), in s])ite of his 
]>atronag(' of favouritt*s. still 
showi'd the ca])abiliiy of ]('])(*11- 
ing for(*ign hu'S, such as the 
Pechenegs and Arabs. His 
daughtc'rs, Zoi* and Theodora, 
had some intlueuc(* on the 
succession. An old senator, 
Komanus Argyro])uhis, was 
marri{*d to Zoe, and reigned as 
Komanus III. (1028-10 54). His 
role of a crowned pbilosoi)h{*r 
was ill suil(*d to him. A 
remorseless ])ersecution ot the 
Syrian schismatics, which 
i^roused bitterness even in the 
lay circles of Byzantium, drove 
many .Syrians into the country 
of tile Arabs. His own ex- 
]>edition against the Saracens 
ended disastrously, after he 
had rejected the caliph’s pro- 
])osals of peace. Nevertheless, the 
celebrated general Georgius Maniaces won 
Ech'ssa. 

Zoe seems to have put the emperor 
out of her path in favour of her paramour 
Michael, who, as Michael IV. (1034-1041), 
exercised the sovereignty in name alone ; 
he was the brother of John, a eunuch and 
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head of the orphanage, who became the 
real monarch as imperial chancellor. At 
any rate, the sense of the responsibilities 
of his great power had such effect on 
Michael that he. was able to protect the 
empire against invasion. In him a zealous 
theologian and philosopher, who courted 
the society of the Theosophists, once more 
mounted the Byzantine tlirone. The 
Ptochiotropheion, the hall which he built 
in Constantinoj)lc, was a sort of refectory 
for the devout poor. He succeeded, with 
the help of large mercenary forc(‘s, in 
re])elling the attacks of the Saracens. 

The traditional reca})ture of Athens after 
a revolt against the emjXToi- is ascribed to 
the northern hero Harald Hardraada, son 
of Sigurd ; but the story springs from the 
erroneous inter})retatif)n of a Runic inscrij)- 
tion on the gigantic lion in the arscmal at 
Venice. Thus the beautilul reflection of 


Athenian greatness in Icelandic ballads 
fades aw^ay to nothing. But it is certain 
that Harald fought gloriously in the years 
1034 and 1035 against the Saracens on the 
coast of Africa and in Sicily, and against 
the Bulgarians on the Balkans. A yearn¬ 
ing for his own country drove him back to 
« . the north, even wflien the em- 

uigariA pci'or Coiistantiiu* did not wash 
Strikes for i 1 * 1 • tv i 

Indepenaeac. t;> '‘'t •>"« f • Danp seen.<.( 
threatened by the revolt 
of tlie Slavs, w^hose privileges, dating from 
Basilius, were no longer respected. A 
grandson of Samuel, Peter Delaenus, was 
proclaimed tsar of the Bulgarians, and 
the Albanian population now' joined them, 
ownng to the oppressive burden of imperial 
taxation. But Michael crushed most re¬ 


morselessly the ecclesiastical inde])endence 
of Bulgaria. 

The arrogance of Michael V. Calaphates 
(1041-1042) led to the proelamation of the 
])rincesses Theodora and Zoe as empresses ; 
and in 1042 Zoe married Constantine TX. 
Monumachus (1042-1054). The rebellion 
of the general Maniaces, who had re¬ 
conquered Sicily in 1038, was suddenly 
ended by an accident, most fortunate for 
Constantine, which ct)st Maniaces his life. 
The appointment of Greeks to Armenian 
bishoinics, after the incor]K)ration of the 
second part of the Armenian empire, 
provoked the bitterest hatred of the 
Armenians towards Byzantium, since with 
this policy a confiscation of the ju'operty 
of the Church was evidently connected. 
The Armenians, or some of them at least, 
looked to the Seljuk Turks as their 


liberators. This defection became all 
the more important when the Oriental 
Church isolated herself and completely 
broke away from Rome in 1054. Pope Leo 
IX. had indeed cherished the hope that the 
(ireek and the (hn'inan emperors, being, as 
it were, the two arms of the Church, would 
annihilate the Normans. Ihit the title, 
_ « already acquired by the Church 

* ** * Constantinople, of the 

Church ' hotbed of heresy,” and the 
contention of the patriarch 
Micliat ‘1 Cerularius that he was the true 
cecumenical patriarch, the sovereign over 
the Churches of the whole world, and that 
the Pope, on the contrary, was only 
the bisho]) of R.ome, had made bad blood. 
In spite of the honest efforts of the 
emperor Cf)nstantine to bring about a 
peace, the Roman legates dej)osited on the 
altar of the < Lurch of St. Sophia a Bull of 
excommunication against the patriarch 
Cerularius; the Synod, then convened, 
retaliated by condemning the Bull and its 
author. Thus the split betw^een the 
churches w'as made irrevocable. 

At Constantinopk* Monomachus then 
reviv(‘d the old uni\'ersity for the study 
of law% philos()])hy, and philology. The 
moving s))irit of this restoration was the 
author, Mic'hael Pscllus. Dee])ly influenced 
by the poetry and ]flulosoj)hy of the ancient 
Greeks, especially by Homer and Plato, he 
})ossesscd a wonderful mastery of the 
(heek language. It is hardly astonishing 
that a supernatural know'ledge was attri¬ 
buted to him when w^e consider his com- 


pndiensivc and by no mt'ans drily 
encyclo])jedic mastery of the most diverse 
subjects. He donned the monk’s dress 
and withdrew from the w'hiii of the capital 
and its intrigues to the Mysian (flyinjnis. 
Then once again returning from the solitude, 
which could not ap})reciatc his genius, 
into the crow'ded life of the court, he used 
his ])en as a W'capon, w'hich he sold. He 
servt‘d under a succ(*ssion of emj)erors, 
I t rtk became first minister under 

as o e YU -ices. After 

D nast Constantine IX. 

Theodora assumed the govern¬ 
ment, which she administered wisely with 
the help of the priest Leo Paraspondylos 
until the unconciliatory attitude of the 
})atriarch Cerularius led her into violent 
opposition against the Church. The Mace¬ 
donian dynasty became extinct with this 
empress, w'ho transmitted the crown to the 
general Michael VI. Stratioticus. 
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THE UNDERGROUND BYZANTINE RESERVOIRS OF CONSTANTINOPLE 


A most remarkable feature of Byzantine Constantinople still remaining are the strange underground reservoirs, vast 
in extent and splendidly constructed, used for the water supply in the time of the Byzantine empire. The upper 
picture shows one of these reservoirs empty of water, but the lower one, called the Basilica Cistern, is still in use. 
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BYZANTIUM ON THE DOWN GRADE 

VICISSITUDES OF THE EMPIRE UNDER 
THE DYNASTY OF THE COMNENI 


•ynjc rich l;ni(l<>vvncT who w.is cliosiMi 
as siicct'ssor to Mi('ha''l \T.. Isaac I. 
('oiiincniis (1057 T()5q), r('sist(‘(l 1h(‘claims 
of lh(' Orii'iital ( hiircli, but K'tircd liimscll 
into tiu' monastery ot Studion and (mi- 
trusti'd to liis triend, ('onst.'intine X. 
Ducas (i(>5<) iob7), tlie lieavv n'spon- 
sil)ility of tlu' throne, lor which lie* had no 
Sj)e('ial f|ualifK'ations, as tiie lesult sliow'ed. 
Ma^^yars, I\'chene^s, I’zes W('re ])ressin^ 
forw'ard on iwery sid(‘. 

'I'he decliiK' of Ify/anline ])resli^e was 
reth'ct(‘d in a sclieme for nnitin^r," tlu' 
Churches. (iaf;ik ol AinuMiia. tore u|) th(‘ 
deed ol union, deli\'('red a Micc'essful 
sj)e(‘('h on llu' AiuKUiiau l.iilh which W'as 
comiiKMided by ConstauliiH', and con- 
trivi'd tlu‘ murcU'r of tlu' ])atriarch of 
Ciesarea as a iK'retic, Ani. the old ro\al 
city ot tlu‘ AniK'nians. (Ikui fell into tlu* 
hands ol tlu‘ all-('on(|ucrin,i^ S(‘ljuks, and 
the Armenian nation W'as almost broken 
uj). The emj)ress-widow Kudocia at h'ast 
attempt(‘d, by tlu' choict* ol 


A Despairing 


the 


Komanus -l\k 


Pfi- * kciK’i'id 

Effort j.. ^ , , f 

- • Dioirenes, who ri'iLUied from 

iot)7 to 1071, to ettect a mili¬ 
tary n'orti^anisation. 'I'lie iK'i^leci and delay 
of th(' ku.t years W’as not to bi‘ retrieved 
suddenly, aiul an army tormed with worth¬ 
less soldiers. In his el'torts Romanus had 
not only the Turks to withstand, but also 
lh(^ wiiole body of courtit'rs and officials, 
wiu) immediately undermined his position 
byj^ibes: “ Hi* t'xpcads to (iiec k tlu* enemy’s 
charge with a shield and to stab hinudead 
with a cloth-yard lance, and ev(*ryoiu* 
claps his hands and shouts ‘ Hurrah !' ” 
liu* empire of which educat(‘d classi's 
thus ridiculed the earnest efforts wsis com¬ 
mit ting suicide. Tlu* tn*a.chery of Turkish 
men'enaries and the incom})et(*nce and 
troaidiery of Byzantine officers, allow'ed 
the battle at Mantzikert to caul so disas¬ 
trously for Romanus that he was coni- 
jiletely defeated and taken jiiisoner. He 


was. it is true, soon leleased, only to fall 
on his return into tlu* hands of the cruel 
John Ducas, who raisi'd his nephew 
Michaii to thi* ])ur])le, and ])ut out the 
ey(‘S of Roniauus. 'flu* battli* of Mantzi- 
kc'it marks tlu* di'tiniti* disru])tion of the 
i)Ossessions of tin* Byzantine 

. - empin*. m Asia Minor. In 

of Pretenders ... . , | 

to the Throne ' ('ompetltioil of local 

jiretenders lor tlu* imjieiial 
('row'll, fonu*nt(*d by mercenary ()ffic(*rs 
and iiirkish machinations, tlie latter 
provi'd till* most effi'i'tive factor in the 
founding of the sultanate of Iconium. 
Tlu* j)ros])erous era of Ifyzantiurn w'as 
then dead and gone. 

The feebleness o’ tlu* ('inpc'ror Michael 
VII. Ducas Parapinaces (1071 1078), who 
in hi> difficulties a})pli('d to Popt* (irt'gory 
VH. in 107) lor help against the Turks, 
offering to n'liew' tlu* old union betw'een 
Rome and tlu* daught(*r church of Con¬ 
stantinople. as W'ell as tlu* foolish attitiuh* 
ol the em[)eror Nicephorus III. Botane- 
iates (1078 1081) towards tlu* Normans, 
complicated the jiosition of Byzantium, 
which m any case* w'as sufficiently critical 
after the battle of Mantzikert. The part 
played by tlu* 'fiirks on the accession of 
Nice}diorus was significant ; troojis of 
the sultan of Iconium, who had been won 
over by tlu* adherents of Michael VTT., 
wa*re to hght against him, but the. Turkish 
captain of the mercenari(*s of Nicephorus 
jH‘rsuad(*d them to retin*. Both tlu*re and 
„ . . in otlu*r iilaces Turks turned 

A, .T tlu'v liir.'d o.it to the em- 

Aggression y , . 

peror and the pseudo-(*mperors. 

xAlexius I. Conmenus (1081-1118) suc¬ 
ceeded in capturing (onstantinople 
through the treachery of a German 
mercenary officer Hanno. A clev{*r diplo¬ 
matist and consummate general, Alexius 
would hav(* f)(‘en able* to confront the 
Turks w'ith great force had not a new foe 
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arisen in the person of the Norman 
duke Robert Guiscard, who allied himself 
with Pope (iregory VI 1 . Calabria had 
A Air already fallen to the enemy, 
“ and the Balkan peninsula was 

.. * the ])rize to whicli Guiscard’s 
ambition now aspired. Robert 
conquered large portions of Illyria. Alexius 
tried by large sacrifices ol money to win 
over the emjieror Henry IV., who, indeed, 
only turned against Robert’s ally, the 
Pope. ('Ininh treasures weie sold, and 
the coiinection of VeiK'tian with Byzantine 
interests was adroitly usul in a struggle 
against the lonimon foe. 

The Venetians, with whom a formal 
treaty was concluded in May, 1082, 
brought their sliijis to ri'jilace th(' Byzan¬ 
tine ileet, which had been ruined by the 
loss of the provinces in Asia Minor. This 
treaty guaran¬ 
teed to tlu'm the 
wid(‘st commer¬ 
cial rights, ex¬ 
tending to all 
parts of the em¬ 
pire — immunity 
from tolls, har¬ 
bour dues, and 
other imposts, 
and an inde- 
liendeiit quarter 
in the port of 
Pera. This marks 
the beginning of 
the V e n e t i a n 
colonial dominion 
in the east and 
of the siijiremacy 
of Byzantine cul¬ 
ture, and above 
ail of Byzantine 
art, in Venice. 

In return for 
these trading ad¬ 
vantages it was 
hoped that valu¬ 
able allies had 
been secured for 
the service of the 
cm})irc by Byzan¬ 
tium. T^’^‘ Vene- 
tiarrs had to 
pledge themselves 
to fight on behalf 
of the ]:)Ossessions 
of their allies; in 
III I the Pisans 



to allow those of their citizens who were 
settled in Byzantine territory to share 
in defending the empire against attacks. 
The aggressive policy of the Normans was 
ended tem])orarily by a victory of Alexius 
and the death of Guiscard in 1085, when 
the most powerful Norman prince, Roger, 
adopted a policy of compromise with 
Byzantium. 

Serious dangers threatened the Byzan¬ 
tine t'uipire from the Pechenegs (1088- 
iO()i) ; Alexius had already sustained a 
(h'feat from them, f-le contrivcxl to pre- 
. vent a sec'ond reverse' by buy- 

TurHsh ^ * another Turkish'race, 

f the ('umani, who fust appeared 
m Russia in 1055, and m 
lob5 expelled from Atelkuzu the Peche¬ 
negs, who had earlii'r ousted the Hun¬ 
garians. The Cumanian language happens 
to be known to 
us through the 
existi'iiee of a 
Cumanian glos- 
sar^^ 

The partition 
of tlie Seljuk 
em]>ir(' in ioq2 
gave Alexius 
some hojie of 
driving out the 
Turks, not in- 
d(ied alone, but 
with th(‘ help of 
tlie W(“st. I'he 
letter, still ex¬ 
tant, which the 
(‘ m e r o r a d - 
dressed to Count 
Robert I.of Flaiir 
ders may wtII 
contain many in- 
accuracies of 
translation, but 
in any c a s 
Alexius asked for 
hel]), and, among 
t h e m any 
motives which 
impelled 1h‘Cru¬ 
saders, his ap¬ 
peals may have 
l)een effective. 
In 1095 the 
jietition of 
Alexius for the 


CROWNING OF ROMANUS IV. AND EUDOCIA 
The enmress-widow Eudocia allied herself with a greneral in the ] protection of thc 
hope of retrieving the Byzantine fortunes by military effort, but Holv CllUIch WaS 

^1.,^ _ 1 Romanus soon suffered defeat. This ancient Byzantine carving sug- ' , ,, 

also were pledged gests that Christ crowned the unfortunate emperor and empress. Tea Cl at thC 










THE BYZANTINE EMPEROR NICEPHORUS ON HIS THRONE 
This dedicatory picture from an old ‘‘ life ” of John Chrysostom is very interesting on account of the rich, 
brightly embroidered costumes, and the obvious forcefulness of the portraiture. Over the head of the 
emperor are the words : “ Nicephorus, believer in Christ the God, Emperor (autocrat) of the Romans. ’ 


Council of Piacenza ; and Po])e Urban II. 
(1088-1099) issued a proclamation on 
November 27th, 1095, Clermont, for 
the liberation of the eastern Churches. 
The (juestion of union was not then 
mooted— from idealistic enthusiasm on the 
part of Urban, and from shrewd calcula¬ 
tion on that of Alexius. 

The Norman Bohcmund, son of Robert 
Guiscard, had at first submitted to the 
emperor a j)lan for making himself an 
independent sovereign, but in the end he 


Christ the God, Emperor (autocrat) of the Romans. ” 

took the oath of fealty. After the con¬ 
quest of Antioch he wished to keq) this 
most important town in his own hands. 
He could do this only if he ai)pealed for 
help to the authority of the pa})acy against 
the heretics of Byzantium. Urban II., 
however, in the councils oi Bari and Rome, 
advocated the reconciliation of the 
Churches. His successor. Paschal II. 
(1099-1118), first attempted by his papal 
legate to support Bohemund, who himself 
came to Europe in order to make capital 
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The Energy 
of the 
Comneni 


out of tho current prejudice against tlie 
Greeks and to divert the dangerous 
attacks of the Byzantine ein})eror on 
Antiocli by a crusade of Europe against 
Byzantium. But he could not raise tlie 
mighty storm wliich, in his own words, 
was necessary in order to u])- 
root the loftv oak, although 
he ju'eached from the jmlpit 
in ('hartres that the rriisad(‘rs 
against Byzantium would obtain the 
richest towns, and often forced the con¬ 
viction on minds irritated against the 
emperor that a successful crusade could 
begin only with the war against J 5 yzan- 
tium. Owing to the energy of the 
Comneni a full century was still to eia]>se 
before th(‘se iileas wen* matured. 

In the ])('acc of 1107-1108, which 
followed on a severe defeat near Durazzo, 
Bohemund was forced to renc'w tht^ oath 
of fealty for his sadly diminished ])rinci- 
])ality of Antioch, which was to become 
again (ireek—ecclesiastically so at <)nc(‘, 
and jiolitically after Boluanund’s 
death, in iiii. On the other hand, 
the promise; ot the subjecLion of the 
crusaders by Ah'xius had less im- 
])()rtan('e. Tlu‘ seveae defeat ol the 
])a])a(y, in hit, induce'd Ah'xius 
then to offer the Pope' protection 
anei iinie)n in return fe)r tlie' 
imperi.al Konian cre)wn, which 
offer Paschall 11 , de'clareul j)Ossible 
under the j)rovis() that Alexius 
subjecte'd himself anei abande>ne*el 
his obduracy. 

In iiex) the luist Ke)man em- 
})ire embraceel the Balkan pe'iiin- 
sula, including Bulgaria, as far as 
the Danube. Servia, Be)snia, anei 
Croatia had been le)st. The Soutlua n 
Crimea was subject to l^yzantium ; 
the southern e'e)ast e)f the Black 
Sea, with Trebizonel, was taken 
from Gregor3% ]nance e)f Ch‘e)rgia, 
only in 1107, and he was e'lifeoffed 


Wonderful 
Cosmopolitnnism 
of Byz&ntium 



e)vergn)wn with tliorns and treeless, with¬ 
out any builelings excej)t a miserable chapel 
inside an ancient temjde. Even this 
deserted rock was ince^ssantly luirassed by 
attacks of Turks and C'hristian ])irates, 
who had driven St. ('hristodule from 
Mount Leros, in the vic inity of Halicar¬ 
nassus, to Cos, and tinally to Patinos. 
The old naval provinces of Asia Minor, 
from which the fh'et was recruited, had 
fallen into the hands of the Turks as far 
as the St'a of Marmora. The Turk 
Tzachas, formerly in the (ireek service, 
had with the title' of emperor ruh'd from 
Smyrna not nu'rely over 
the surrounding country, 
but also over ('hios, Samos, 
and th(‘ grc'ater ])art of 
Lesbos, wdiich became* once more Byzantine 
only after To()z. Dndc'r such conditions 
W(' must considc'i* it merely a faint (;cho of 
the time's of greatiu'ss if the* ])hrase “ the 
fleet is the glory of Romania ” is still heard. 
Tlu* ])opulation was a motley mixture. 

I'raders flocked together from 
evi'iy quarter of tin* world, not 
merc'ly into tin* capital, but to the 
Octcdx'i* lair at Thessalonica, and 
to Halmyrus. 'flu'great traveller, 
th('J(‘vv Benjamin ol Tndela, testi- 
lic's to this state* of things at 
I^)y/antiuin und(*r Mamu'l : “Mer¬ 
chants from Ikigdad, Meso[)o- 
tamia, Mc'dia, Persia, I’igypt, Pales¬ 
tine*. Russia, Hungary, tlu* ('ountry 
ol the Pe'chene'gs, Italy, and 
Sj)ain.“ The (ire*ek j)0]nilatie>ii had 
the'ii revive'd, and lix'ed in e'rowded 
villages and towns. Arcadia, Lace- 
ekeinon, Astyj)alaia, Achrida, 
Joannina, Castoria, Larissa, 
Platamuna, Cytros, Dyrrhachium, 
('himara, Ihitliroton, Corcyra, are 
me'utione'd as (ire'ek towns by the 
Arab Edrisi, who wrote at the 
commission of R(.)gen' 11. 

Slavonic immigrations had 


ALEXIUS 

with it in 1108. 'Fhe islands of the Who restored th. 

^£gcan Sea. Crete, Rhodes, and witTth^-«y- Jewish colonists, Alhaniaias, 

Cyprus, wen; Byzan t me. 1 his sove- Venetians near the dose and Wallachians ])ushed their way 
rcignty was, it must be acknow-of the iith century, into the (ireek jjcninsula. A 


lodged, only nominal in many 
places. A re'bellion caused by the j)ivssiire 
of taxation still surged in (Tete and 
(Cyprus ; in Rhodes the jurates were the 
virtual rulers. 

The charter of the monastery of Christo- 
dulus on Patinos, dating from Ajiril, 1088, 
shows how that island was a wilderness, 
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jjrovince of Thessaly was called 
(ire'at Wallachia, and we find Wallachians 
in tin; army. The cities of West(;rn Italy 
began slowly to plant their colonies in the 
crevices of this tottering emjnre. The dis¬ 
integrating force of this luxuriant foreign 
growth must not be under-estimated when 
we consider the progress of Byzantine 





BYZANTIUM ON THE DOWN GRADE 


lo alone. J v 

I. (\)111- . - „■ 

John tlic ;-;. -;,-V ’ '', 


decay. It is not the j)rofit-niaking {lowers 
of trade that we must consider, but that 
of the colonial system, which vtMitured to 
work in the sinking Byzantine empire 
with its own surplus of ('apital and surj)lus 
of hands. The system ol iorced labour, 
which employed the foimer Byzantine 
serfs as if they were 
slaves, created for th(‘ 

Italian communnies 
those riches which we 
should lU'ver coni])r(‘- ^ 
hend as a result of tlie 
Levant trade alon 
John II. 
nenus (it 
also called 

Handsome, a\'erted 
by his moderation 
the ambitious efforts 
of his sister Anna to 
])lac(‘ on tile tliroiu' 
lier husband \ic(‘- 
phorus Ihyc'iinius t he 
youngc'r ; lie al.so 
lought with success 
against tli(‘ I\‘clie- 
iK'gs in the 

SeiA'ians in 11 j and 
the Hungarians, and 
in Asia against the 
Seljuks I J7), 

and Armenians (1137). 
was renewed, in 117,7, 

Poitou, successor ot 



THE BYZANTINE 

The tn'aty of i loS 
with Raymond ol 
Boln'mimd JL, on 
the terms tJiat Antioch should l>e surnai- 
d(‘red to tlie (ir(A*k throiu\ but that a 
territory on Tuikish soil, Ale}>{)o and the 
petty towns on the Upp(‘r Oiontts - still, 
liowi;v(‘r, to lu* coiKjuered—.should be 
ceded to Raymond as a heri-ditary tief. 

The action of the enijn'ror against Antioch 
was sharjily censured by Pope Innocent 
II. in th(' Bull of lijiS; the Latins were 
ordered to withdraw from his conijiany 
and his stM'vice. The Byzantine clergv 
then f(‘lt th(‘ widening of the gulf whicli 
si^iarated tln'in Ironi the papacy. “ The 
Poj)e is Em})eror and no Pojie,” said a 
(iri;ek who was staying at 
Mont(' Cassino ; and the 
archbishoj) of Thessalonica 
bluntly rejected the claim of 
Rome “ lo send her orch'is thus from on 
high,” since the (heeks, “ to whom the 
knowledge of science, the learning of their 
masters, and the brilliant intellects of 
Hellenism were useless,” thus became 
slaves. Gentle and wise, never enforcing 


a death penalty, thritty, sinc<' he curtailed 
the luxury of the court and left behind him 
a well-tilled treasury, John enhanced the 
glory of the (‘inpire and extended its 
frontiers. Only Italy was d(*finitely given 
U]); Na])les, the last j)ossession of Byzan¬ 
tium on Italian .soil, became Norman in 
11 >,S. The attempt to 
~ ; withdraw from the 

iron grip of Venice 
])rov(‘d a failure, since 
- . - the latter proceeded 

to ravage the islands. 

The ideas of W(;st 
European chivalry 
united with Byzan¬ 
tine culture and 
statesmanshi]) in the 
person of tin* fourth 
son of the emperor 
John, Manuel 1 . 
Com nenus (1147- 
II (So). We cannot 
a])peal to the testi¬ 
mony of the hack- 
poet, Theodoros Pro- 
dromos, who wrote 
witty and j)leasing 
\a‘rs(* on everything 
which could bring 
mom'V to his )>urse ; 
but we have better 
authorities in the historians Cinnainus, a 
soldier skilful in his profession, and Nicetas 
Aconiinatus. The rash daring with which 
th(‘ eni]H‘ror. (‘scorted by two taithful 
follow(‘rs. made his way through a dens(' 




WALLS OF ANTIOCH 


'J'urkish 

Chivalry 
of the 
Emperor 


The Greeks 
Reject 

Rome’s Claims 


army, charged alone with the 
standard against the Hungarian 
ranks, and after the crossing 
of th(‘ Save (hd not actually 
burn his boats but sent them 
back; his ndurn with four Turks bound 
to his saddh^-bow ; his a,('C(‘])tancc of a 
challenge to singh* combats in honour of 
his wife ; and th(‘ skill with which, in 
th(‘ lists at Antioch, he hurled two Latin 
knights out of their saddles—all this 
bronglit him nearer to the western chivalry. 
He seemed to be an Occidental among 
the (in^eks. 

And in admirabh^ harmony with the 
whole ])icture is his GiTinan wife, Bertha 
of Sulzsbach, sister-in-law of Conrad 
HI., who, in defiance of the stately 
eticpiette of the Byzantine staiate and 
court, gave t^xjiression to her joyful 
admiration of her heroic husband. Even 
the suiierstitious liking for astrology, 
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which the em])cror defended in a treatise 
of his own composition, forms a natural 
pendant to this. Natives of the west 
received high posts in the army and the 
government. 'Fhe great western shield 
and the long lances were now introduced 
into Byzantium. 

The way seemed paved for a reconcilia¬ 
tion between east and west, and at 

. this })rice tlu^ Roman and 
Repudintion Churclies, according to 

of Union witn ■ i d- i 

^ Manut ‘1 s views, might be 
umlcd under a Roman ])ri- 
mate. Poj)e Ah’xander 111 . lent a willing 
ear to these ])ro})Osals, so long as he 
found liimsell in conflict with EmjK'ror 
Fn‘derick I. Barbarossa (iit)i). Then 
the cardinal-pn'sbyter William of Pavia 
s]>oko, (piite in the Byzantine spirit, of 
the opjiression which the tyranny of the 
barbarians had brought on the Church 
siiK'e the name of einpiaor liad been 
arrogati‘d by tluan. 

In this sense the sanguiiK* sj)irit of Manuel 
was undi'istood when he waslied, in 
the year 1175, to win th(‘ co-o])eration 
of the west 1)\' a new crusade. Jhit th(^ 
Greek c'lt‘rg\' wtae quite o|)j)osed to th(^ 
union, and th(‘ parallel of the wandering 
sheep was indignantly rojnidiated by the 
(ireek (duirch with the* remark that it had 
not added anything to the creed. The 
clouds in the W(‘st lowered threateningly. 
Barbarossa at the caid (d 1177 wrote b> 
the emperor Manuel that not merely the 
Roman imperiiim, but also the Greek 
empire, must be at liis beck and call 
and administered under his suzerainty. 
In the theory of “ tin* tw<^ swords" 
there \vas no room for a. (irta^k cm|)ir(‘ ; 
Frederick even offered his services as an 
arbiti'i' in the ecclesiastical disputes of 
the Cireek Church. 

Thus in the west, iwenty-.seven yt^ars 
before the annihilation of the Greek 
empire, political doctrines were started 
^ P which simph' denied the exist- 
NO Koom the (ireek crown. It 

was of little imiiortance, then, 

in view ot the failure to wan 
over the Curia and to conduct success¬ 
fully the diplomatic' waar against the 
western empire, that Manuel had his 
own ])arty in Rome, Venice, Dalm.'itia, 
and Hungary, or that he hoped to gain 
the crusading states by great under¬ 
takings on their behalf, and the good¬ 
will of the Latins generally by trade 


concessions, or the education of Ragusan 
nobles at the cost of the state. The 
calamitous defeat near the sources of 
the McEander, at Myriocephalon, in 1176, 
which Manuel sustained at the hands of 
Izz ed-din Kilij-Arslan, was, it is true, 
(juickly n;trievc‘d by two great victories, 
but the intense energy of Manuel was 
broken. The ascendancy of Barbarossa 
and his own defeat show that his lifi‘- 
work as a statesman and a soldit'r had 
not btaui successful. 

Under Alexius IT. (1180 iiS j), a minor 
for whom his mother Maria of Antioch 
governed, the smouldiM ing hatn*d o{ the 
Greeks for the Latins burst into tlame. 
The unscrupulous exactions of labour- 
serv'ice and momw im]>osed by the Occi- 
dtmtals were t(‘rribly avenged i)u May 
2nd, 1182. Andronicus I. ('oinnenus, 
the Alcibiades of the Middle’ P)yzantine 
em])ire, stirred ii]) this ri’ln’llion, and, as a 
liberator, occu])ied the highest ]ikic(‘ in 
the empire in ti 8,^, first as co-reg(‘nt, and 
after the murder of Ak'xius, in 1184, as sole* 
ruler. A Ifnourite with w(»inen, of in¬ 
fatuating ])ers()nal charm, an oiador w^hose 
flood of eloquence no hi’arer could resist, 
an admirable general, a distinguished 
administrator of the cm pin*, whose great 
_ . landowiK’i's and feudal nobility 

the Era attac ked, he 

. p w^as the most exemplary of 
ot reace unscrupu¬ 

lous of men in his ])rivat(‘ life. 

Once more the administration w'as to be 
altered, l)ureaucracy terminated, and the 
refractory grandees crushed w^ith iron 
strength and condemned for high treason. 
But w'hen the avenging massacre ot tlie 
Latins at Thcssalonic'a on August 24th, 
1185, and the ri'striction of the games 
exasperated the ])copk^ Isaac Angelus. 
wdio had been s])ared during the ])roscri]>- 
tion, was diosen em])eror on Sej)tember 
12th, 1185, after turbulent meetings of the 
electors. 

Thus ended the era of peace in which 
“ every man sat quietly under the 
shade of his own vine and fig-tree,” in 
w'hich canals and aqueducts had been 
])lanned, taxes lessened, and the ])oj)ula- 
tion of the enqare amazingly augmented. 
I'he scenes after the fall of Andrcmicus, 
when the mob robbed and ])illaged in the 
])alace, the arsenal, and the church, as if 
in an enemy’s country, throw a lurid light 
on the condition of the ca])itaL 
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FALL OF THE BYZANTINE EMPIRE 

AND ITS INFLUENCE ON THE WEST 

THE TRIUMPHS OF THE VENETIAN REPUBLIC 


'TH.E reigns of Isaac 11 . Aiigcliis (11*^5- 
^ IIU 5 ) and his brothcM' Alexius lil. 
(ii() 5 -i 2 ()j) mark tlie com})](d(‘ decline of 
tlie c'lnpin*. The mob and the capital j)laved 
the chief role. 1 'he weakness of the govaa n- 
meiit, which could no longer ward off 
plundering inroads, was api^artait to all its 
subjects. Tlu‘ collection of taxes on the 
marriage of Isaac 11 . wiaghed especially 
heavily on tlie Hulgarians and Walla- 
chians. Peter and John Astai, two brothers 
of the old stock ol the Bulgarian tsars, 
who had grown uj) among the Wallachians 
and were lamiliar wdh their language and 
beloved by the people*, took advantage of 
})olitical discontent and n'ligious enthusi¬ 
asm to stir up re\^olt ; Peter became tsar 
of the Bulgarians and (iieeks in ii<S 5 . The 
new empire was supj)ort(*d by the* St*rvian 
prince Nemanja. I'he alliances with Fre¬ 
derick Barbarossa did not indeed lead, as 
had been ho|)ed, to a recognition ol the 
imjierial style, and the* Servian king, 
- Stephen 11 . Nemanja, was de- 

Completc ted by Isaac in ii()4, while 
Decline of , , , v . 

.. r . john was murdered in iKif), 
the Empire . 

but nevertheless Calojan (ii()7 -1207) was 
able to rule over a realm which extended 
from Belgrade* to the Lower Maritza and 
Agatho])olis, from the mouths of tlui 
Danube to the Strymon and the Upjier 
Vardar. 

The imperial army of Isaac, wdiose com¬ 
mander, Alexius Branas, jiroclairned him¬ 
self emperor, was defeated by Conrad of 
Montserrat, with a fori'e comjiosed of 
Franks, Varangians, Turkish and (Georgian 
mercenaries. The non-Greeks already de¬ 
cided tlu^ destinies of Byzantium. The 
army, which already was mostly non- 
Greek, was strengthened by colonists and 
Hungarian mercenaries abroad. The defeat 
of Adrianojile, as well as the crusade of 
the emperor Barbarossa, showed the com¬ 
plete feebleness of the generals and the 
army. Of the former dominions of the 


emjiire Macedonia and Thiace were in 
the possession ol the Bulgarians. Corfu, 
Cephallenia, Zacynthus were held by 
Margaritone of Brindisi, who was first 
an admiral of Tancr(*d’s, then a ])iratc 
on his owai account. .A tributes of hfty 
and latc'r of hftet'n hundr(‘dwi‘ights of 
gold was asked by the em|HTor Henry \T. 

for the territory from l)\rr- 

«... - hachium to Th(*ssalonica. d'he 

Privileged < 1 • 1 ,1 , 

Pirates labnc ol tli(* ein})ire was crack¬ 
ing in every joint. Archons 
rose up in particular towns and districts, 
and ex(‘rcised a completely inde])endenf 
sovereignty. W'ht'n* imperial officials, 
“ ju'ivileged jhrates,” still governed or 
a|)})eared, they only extorted taxes for 
Byzantium, for tliemsc'hc's, and for a 
n'tinue of ra])acious undt‘rlings, so that;— 
as in ■the ])eriod of the faille under Louis 
XIVC - the inhabitants preferred to leave 
the* fields uncultivated and fh*d 

Archbisho}) Michael Acominatus of 
Athens, a native of Asia Minor, unfolds a 
thrilling picture of that age of misery. He 
gallantly defended the Acro])olis against 
the Archon Leo Sgurus of Nhiuplia, and 
asserted the privileges of his residence, 
which no one now^ respected. Although 
Athens still retainc*d a reflc*ction of her 
renown, so that the king of Gc-Mirgia sent 
there yearly twenty youths for eclucation 
—among fhc'm the Gc*orgian poet Lota 
Rustaveli - and although the Englishman 
John of Basingstoke, later archdeacon of 
Athens Leicester, ])raises his ever-to- 
be-remembered Athenian in¬ 
« . . structress Constantina as a 
scholars learning, yet the 

])uj)ils of this Greek culture, of which 
Acominatus—if we believe his lament over 
his rustication in Athens—detected little 
trace, are for the most part alieiis. 

Alexius Ill. in 1195 ordered his brother 
Isaac to be blinded and Isaac’s son Alexius 
to be imj^risoned. The fear he entertained 
of his brother-in-law, Philip of Suabia, is 
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shown by the treaty of 1198 with Venice, 
by the terms of which the Venetians were 
forced to pleclg(i themselves to ])rotect 
Byzantium even against tlie German king. 
The rights of the Venetian consul were 
then fixed. As he t'xercised civil and 
criminal jurisdiction over the Veiudians, 
we may date from this treaty the origin of 
^ consular jurisdiction. Alexius HI. 
r®* ^ was, nevertheless, foolish i‘Uough 
. to infringe the treaty on his side, 
enice demands for tolls were 

made of tiie Venetians, and alliances with 
Pisa and (ienoa fornu'd a leading feature 
of Byzantiiu' policy. 

The young Alexins (HM fled by way ot 
Rome to the court ot Pliiiip, who then 
sent envoys to Venice, where princes wevv. 
already coll(‘('t(‘d in consideraldt* numbers 
for the Fourth ('rusade. The ])ros])(‘ct of 
reward, the consciousness of supporting th(‘ 
legitimate heir, and the hoj)e of ecclesiast¬ 
ical union induced everyone to vote' that 
Alexins, who promised military suppmi 
to the crusadt', together with jnovisions 
and tjje exj)enses of the ileet, should lu* 
raised to the throiK*. The Wuietians madt* 
use of tiu' crusading army to I'ffect the 
capture of Zara. 'I'hey also r(‘('(‘ived from 
the emperor-el(‘('t the guarantee of a trade 
monopoly. Thus it was ])ro])osi*d that 
outstanding disput(‘s should be definitely 
settled by installing a friendly einj)eror. 
Byzantium h'll on July 17th, izoj. 

Alexius Ill. iled, and Alexius IV. was 
placed by the Latins at the side of his 
father, Isaa(\ who was now rek‘ast‘d from 
prison. Dis])utes, ])artly between the 
Latins and Mohammedans on account of 
the mosqiK' which Isaac had built for the 
latter, ])artly between the mob and the 
colonists, formed tin* ])r(‘lude to the vast 
conflagration wich devastated Constanti- 
no])le from the 21st to the jqth of August. 
But Alexius IV. could hardly meet his 
financial obligations, much less dissua(k‘ 
the Greeks from their hatred of the 
The Do c Latins. For him also the day 
c came when th(‘demands which 

Emoeror h) him nettled 

his pride, and the words of 
Enrico Dandolo, the Doge, “ Shameful 
wretch, from tla^ mire, W(‘ raised you ; into 
the mire we shall push you bai'k again ! " 
cast a terrible light on his jiosition. 

The national reaction brought to the 
front Alexius V. Murzu])hlus (the Stam¬ 
merer), who ordered Alexius IV. to be 
strangled in his dungeon, and e.xjmessly 
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declared his iwadiness to die rather than 
support the expedition agiiinst the Holy 
Land or promote the jiromised union of 
the Churches. Tlnm the Occidentals 
decid(‘d on the jiartition of the ein])ire. 
The Venetians retained their old com¬ 
mercial jirivileges. Each ])arty ap])ointc‘d 
six electors tor the elt’ction of the em})eror, 
who received a qiiarhM' of the em])ire. 
The other jiarts, as aln^ady agri'ed, fell to 
the Venetians and thi' Franks. 'The church 
of St. So])hia and tlu' ('lection of the 
patriarch were given to the nation, to 
which the (‘m])eror did not iH'Iong. 'I'he 
divi.sion of the fi('fs and organisation ol tlu? 
feudal system rested with a council of 
twelv(‘ members. The caj)tur(‘ of the 
city was })ostponcd for auotlu'i \'('ar, and 
th(‘ consc'UT of tlu' Pop(' was obtained. 

On April 12th, 120 ;, some towc'is were 
storuK'd 1 )\’ tlu' Clews ol two shij)S ; a 
('ity gat(' was burst opi'U by Peter of 
Amic'us : and while Ib zantiiini was 

burning tlu* (unfH'ior lU'd. having vainly 
('ailed on his ('iti/ans to r('>isl. I^ven 

Tlu'odore Las('aris, lu'wlv eh'cted in St, 
So])hia, was lona'd to ('scap(' across tlu' 

. P)OS[)liorus. Lnparalh'led hor- 

Terror^in (h'vastation. ])illag(‘, 

„ murder, and raiH'raged through 

Byzantium • ...p , 

the stiH'ets. I hi' loH'ign 

colonists took tlu' bitt('r('st reva'Ugc'. d'wo 
thousand citiz(‘ns h'll, and tlu' terribh' 
S('('n(* was (*nd('d only bv tlu' ('(lipse of 
tlu' moon on Apiil it)lh. Xi'va'r Ix'lore (an 
.so many inonuinents of classi(al anti(|uity 
have b(‘en d('stroy('d as tlu'ii. All tlu' 
statiu‘s ol bronz(' in the 1 lipjKjdronu' W('i\ 
melted down and (oiiu'd into money. 
Tiiere perislu'd then tlu' works of art in tlu' 
Hipp(xlrom(', the ('olossal statue ol Hera, 
of Samos, the olx'lisk of brass vith tlie 
female figure turning at the slightest 
breath of wind, Bell('rophon with Pc'gasus, 
the eagle atul the snaki', the s])liinx, river- 
horse and crocodile, the chariot('('rs, Paris 
handing the apjile to A])hrodite. Only 
the splendid h()rs('s of L\’sip])us were 
rescued by tlie Doge, Enrico Dandolo, and 
coiiv(\ved to Venice. 

Byzantine culture, esjiecially art, ('xer- 
cised in this, as in the jin'cx'ding jieriod, 
a widespread influence on the wt'st. 
(ireek artists ari' fre(juently mentiom^d in 
our authoriti(^s as transmitting this in¬ 
fluence. It is obvious that the ea.st still 
held an inttillectual sway over Illyria and 
Dalmatia, that aiu'ient debatable land of 
western and eastern civilisation ; Ragusa 
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supplies a strikin/2: ]:)roof of this in (ireek 
surnames and expressions. The great 
field, then, for Byzantine influences is 
naturally Italy. Greek ])ainfers ('rheo])hy- 
laetus, ()5(); Eustathius, 1020) worked at 
the frescoes of C'arjagnano at Oiraido 
—one delicately executc'd and one rather 
rough figure of ('hrist. If W(‘ disregard the? 
« . vagiu‘ tradition which speaks 

yzan inc being sninmon(‘d 

^ Constantinoj)le to Venice 

* ** 1 \y the. Doge Pietro ()rseolo in the 

year 1000, in order to remodel San Marco, 
we find in Leo of Ostia a quite trustworthy 
ac'couni of the' em])loymenl of Byzantine 
artists by Abbot Desiderius of Mont(‘ 
Gassino in i()()(). A]q\arently the walls of 
the a})sc‘ and the vestibule of the basilica 
wc‘re ornamenU'd with mosaics, and the 
floor with tessc‘lkited marble, by Byzan¬ 
tine artists ; in fact, we can prove that a 
complete' school of arts and crafts was set 
up by Desiderius under the influence of 
Byzantium. According to the chronicle 
of the monk Amatus of Monte Cassino, 
Dc'sidevius also called in Arab artists from 
Alexandria, We cannot be sur])rised that 
Byzantine costume's were retaiiu^d in the 
decorations of the; church of Sant’ Angelo 
in I'ormis. which Desiderius built. 

The Byzantine infhu'nces in the bap¬ 
tistery of Parma certainly go back to the 
twelfth ccuitury. Greek ])aiiiters—for 
exam|)le, a certain Kalojohannes —are 
mentioned in the year 1143 as working in 
the neighbourhood of Padua. In connection 
with the cathedral at Pisa the Greek 
architect BuS('hetos may be named, and to 
him may bt' refern^d the cruciform sha])e, 
the unusual length of the transepts, and 
the ])olychrome decoration of the exterior. 
The transmission of funds for the com- 
j)letion of the cathi'dral is expressly 
mcuitioiK'd by the ernj)eror Alexius 1 . in 
the year i()(j(g The direct export of works 
of art from Byzantium to Italy is proved 
by a series of bronze church gates, on the 

What Venice ])latcs of which designs 

n . are executed in low relief 

n .. overlaid with silver. Such 

yzan lum church 

of St. Paul outside Rome, cast in io7(» by 
Stauracius; and in others, including 
St. Mark’s at Venice. 

Byzantium created two complete pro¬ 
vinces of art on Italian soil. This is 
attested not so much by our literary 
authorities as by the works themselves. 
Of these j^rovinces, Venice was one; 
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What Venice 
Derived from 
Byzantium 


Soutliern Italy and Sicily formed the 
other. The first summons of Greek mosaic 
artists to Venice can be ])roved to have 
been given in 1153 to Marcus Indriomeni. 
But the church of St. Mark, altered from a 
basilica into a domed iiuilding on th(^ 
model of tin* church of the Holy Apostk's, 
the w'hole Venetian style of church archi¬ 
tecture with its Byzantine sj)lendour of 
gold and marbk', and the Doge’s palai'e 
with its bright upper walls, show us how 
Byzantium has su})]died here the essential 
forms of Venetian art, and how these were 
gracefully combined with Gothic and 
Arabic models. 

In th(j case of Sicily, with its larg(' 
Greek ])opiilation, its Greek liturgy, its 
Greek law—for example, the strong 
influence of the Ekloge of Leo and ('on- 
stantine, and the Greek chancery of its 
Norman kings—it is of course obvious 
that thttre existed countk'ss ties of union 
with Byzantium. The ])ermanent residence 
of Byzantine artists in Messina is attested 
by edicts of the archbishops of Messina. 
Numerous silk-wvavtns from ('orinth, 
Thebes, and Atlu'us wert'. brought to 

_ , I^alermo in 1154 bv King 

InUrco«r« 

f'w . tl»‘ •‘cclehniU-(l an" might 
spH'ad to tJie west. W i' may 
a.ssume bronzt'-workers from J-lyzantium 
for the gates of the Caiiella I^ilatina, and 
can prove their ('inploymc'nt on the great 
bell of the cathedral ; and many otlu'r 
exam])lesof the* direct influence of Oriental 
art may be named. 

Greek merchants and artists, Greek 
monks, Greek envoys, and Grec'k prin¬ 
cesses travelk'd along the Danulu' on the 
old B^^zantine trade route. The mer- 
chants brought (ireek textiles, ivory 
carvings, goldsmith’s work, book bindings, 
and enamels. Greek ])ainters and architec ts 
evinec'd proofs of old artistic skill ; Greek 
envoys m^gotiated family alliances, such 
as the marriage of the Byzantine Theo- 
j)hano with Otto 11 . in 972 ; and an 
elaborate court cerc'inonial was introduced 
by the Greek princess and her suite. As 
before, artistic woven fabrics were sent 
in quantities from Byzantium to the west. 
The di])tychs in the (ireen Vault at Dn^s- 
den and at Hanover, the reliquary of the 
cross at Cortona, the triptych of Harba- 
ville in tlie Louvre, the covers of the Gospel- 
books belonging to Count Stroganov and the 
Barbcrini Palace, show the apj:)reciatioii of 
the west for Byzantine ivory work. 




THE TAKING OF CONSTANTINOPLE BY THE VENETIANS AND CRUSADERS 


The capture of the Byzantine capital was no part of the business of the Fourth Crusade, but the wily Venetians were 
chief in contriving: that the crusading army should capture the citv, which fell to them on July 17th, The world- 

famous bronze horses which adorn the front of St. Mark’s at Venice were rescued from the awful ruin of Constanti¬ 
nople's art treasures which took place in the reign of rapine that preceded by a few months the capitulation of the city. 

i roll) llio p.iintint; rmlofU" 

German masters Jiad already imitated west llirou^li tJie medium of Byzantine 

Byzantine models, as is shown hy the illumination. This in some essential 

ivory earviiif^s of the l^cliternacli book ])rinciples furnished a mode*! for the 

of gosjiels with the I^>yzantine Christ, witli Rhenish sehool of ]Kiinters, whieli in othei 

which the delieately-exeeuted liorder respects must In* consideri'd as under the 

designs of a Byzantine goldsmilli are in intlucnct* of early C hristian and Syro- 

striking contrast. Byzantine goldsmiths’ Egyptian art ; in the Egluat Psalter of 

work influenced the gold ring of Lorsch. Treves, about (^8o, (het‘k models are 

Abbot Salmann of Lorsch, an abbey the followed in colouring and arrangement 

faij'ade of whiifli bears a surprising resem- of figures. In the eleventh century, on 

blance to those of the Doge’s palace at the ('ontrary, Regensburg, so far as the 

Venice and the Tekfur-Serai in C.onstan- style of colour and lorm in dress and 

tinople, introduced book bindings of figure was concerned, had become a strong* 

Bj^zantine origin. Byzantine enamel work hold of Byzantinism, exhibiting every- 

was well known and ])0})ular, as is shown where Oriental ])atterns, in the Sacrament- 

by a descrijflion of the process of smelting book of Henry II., in the Book of Scrijdural 

and of glass mosaic in tiic book of the Extracts in the Munich library, and in the 

monk Tlieo])hilus. Vota-Evangeliarium of Niedermiinstcr 

Painting in general first influenced the with its flat style and Byzantine foliage. 
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ado})tc(1 +hc Hyzar.tine technique of ])aint- 
ing, and, by thi- thirteenth century, the 
By/^antine tradition of landscape drawing. 
Eastern influence is far lt‘ss conspicuous 
in the domain of arcliitecture, to the 
earlier ]H‘riod of w'hicli setMiis to belong 
tlie choir chapel of Lorsch, which we 
have already nu'iitioned. The chaj)el of 
St. Bartholomew’s C iiurch at I^aderborn 
was certainly built undtu* Bisliop Mein- 
werk (looq lojt)) by (hecks. We see in 
the art of the Kuthenians---for instance, 
in the b'ranciscan church of Halicz—how 
P>yzantine idc'as contcMided on the soil 
ot moch'rn Austria-Hungary with western 
teiuhauMcs. 

lnlluenc(\s of Orii'utal sculi)ture can be 
seen in 0 \u‘(lliuburg, BamluMg, Strass- 
burg, and Rheims. lanks of ('oimection 
can be trac(‘d btdween Byzantium and 
Southern France - for exami)le, at Tou¬ 
louse and Ve/('la>’. The relations of 
Byzantine with Spanish art aie obscure, 
notwithstanding the investigations of 
LamjH'iX'z. 'riu* tomb of Princess ('on- 
stantina. adanghlcuol John 111 . N'atatzes, 
belongs to a later (ua. 

Salzburg then made similar co])ies, 
as the custodian Berthold shows 
in his manuscri[>t account of the 
foundation of St. Peti'i’s. 

The Thuringian and Saxon school 
of jiaiiitiiig undertook to d(‘vt‘lo}) 

Oriental motils. The illuminated 
manuscri])t of the abbess Herrad 
of Landsjierg shows Byzantine 
ty])es in the Natix ity, tlu' Annunci¬ 
ation, and otlu'r sciuies. I'lie 
miniatures of the (}os])t'l-book ol 
(ioslar and of the IlalluTstadt 
Missal, and the Byzantinised fres¬ 
coes in th(‘. churches at Newerk 
and Fran ken biMg, dat(‘ from the 
period subsecjiKMit to Hk^ Latin 
sack of ('onstantinople, when art 
treasures in ])rofusion were dis- 
seminatc'xl oM*r the west. West- 
])}ialia must have become a focus 
ot such influenc(‘, which expressed 
itself in the course of the century 
in pictures and Anti])i‘ndia. The 
genealogical tn^e of ('hrist from the 
root of Jesse, Christ as judge of 
the world, and tliii projdiets and 
})atriarchs on the wooden ceiling 
of the central navi' of St. Andrew’s 
Church at Hildesheim are deej)ly 
imbued with the Byzantine sjarit. 

Wc may assume that Italy early 
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BYZANTINE BOOK COVER FOR GOSf*ELS 
Richly carved in ivory with a border of pearls and precious stones. 



CHAPEL OF NORMAN KINGS AT PALERMO 
A notable example of Byzantine influences in the west 




















I'hr.lM 

THE BEAUTIFUL HARBAVILLE DIPTYCH. A BYZANTINE WORK OF THE Xlth CENTURY 
ByzaiitiuR nilture, especially art. had a widespread influence on the west from the ten‘h to the thirteenth century, and 
this fine diptych, now in the Louvre, is an example of western appreciation for the beautifnl ivory work of Byzantium 


An iin|n‘rislial)Ic impression was made 
upon lliose nali\’es ot tlu* west who 
visited tlu‘ onchantt'd city ot tli(‘ east, 
and saw the splendour of its diurrlies and 
jialaies, by the c'ourt ceremonial, which' 
lionnd even the empi'ror in its chains. 
Just as at an earlier ])eiiod the imjXM'ial 
dress- -tlu‘ crown with the cross, and the 
coronation shoes--so now the court 
C(*remonial of the west had been in many 
ways, especially after the marriage of 
Otto 11 . with Theo])hano, affected by 
Byzantine institutions. Tht'. customs of 
the east were copied both in earnest and in 
jest ; court dwarfs e\'en aj)])eared in the 
west, such as are ])roved to have existed 
at th{‘ time of the murder of Nice])horus 
Phocas in the tenth century, and of 
Constantine Manasses in the twelfth. 

There is. however, room to doubt the 
statement, confidently as it is made, that 
changes were produced in western 
strategy owing to the force of Byzantine 
example. It is true, the triple-attack 
theory, which the Emperor Leo’s 


“ Tactica ” adv ised, was sul)S(‘(pientl\’ 
adopted for the ITmich and (lerman liattl-- 
array ; and for (he two Hank divisions, .< 
formation first demonstrable under Ilenrv 
TV. at N;ig(>lstad( in 1075, an easttan 
mod(‘l is ecpially presu]>])osed. But the 
all(‘ged observan('(‘ of tins rule by mer¬ 
cenary commanders in the cast' ol Italy in 
(HO must be comj)aii‘d with a real a[)i)lica- 
tion of it in the engagt'nu nts of (jji and 
<)()() by France, and in those* of T075, not), 
Iiz8, and iif)7 by (Germany, bi'sides which 
the fact of the appearance of the triple¬ 
attack system in forbids us to look 
for its source in the “ Tactica.” supjiosing 
that this treatise is the work of Leo \’I. 

In conclusion, we may point out how the 
enlightenment of Byzantium sjueads ove‘r 
the Slavonic world as far as tin* Finno- 
Ugrian races and the Carelians and 
Mordwanes. On the other side, Byzantine 
suggestions reached Moravia and Ilohemia 
(Ixdween Neuhof and Rabstein), wIkmc 
tlie stone-masons make crosses whose 
arms taper from the centre to the ends. 
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THE END OF BYZANTIUM 


The stratum of Frankish knights and 
Italian colonists was imposed upon the 
Greek, Slavonic, and Armenian settlers of 
the Balkan j)eninsula. It was a strange 
mixture of nationalities, of social and 
political institutions. A vivid picture of 
this absorption of two foreign civilisa¬ 
tions is ])resented to us by the chronicle 
of the Morea, composed in its most 
ancient form in the Greek vernacular after 
1300. The writer of the chronicle was 
certainly a true Frank, since otherwise he 
would have had Greek sympathies. 

Tlie (ireek spirit and the Frankish sj)irit 
were indeed long opj)osed one to the otlier. 
Tluue were at first but isolated instances 
of mixed marriages ; but slowly and surely 
the Frankish feudal system with all its 
ex])ressions fon'ed its way into the (ireek 
life and language. The ('ourt life of the 
Frankish princi])alities was magnifitamtly 
developed, (iodfrey 11 . of Villehardouin 
was always followed by eighty knights 
with golden si)urs ; eight hundred of the 
flower of the chivahy of Western Kurojie 
lived at the court of William 11 . of Ville¬ 
hardouin. Tw(‘lve families were lords 
over the (ireek and Slavonic j)easants in 
Morea. Through the strict en- 
r forcement of Frankish feudalism 
. ® ‘^“'•tlK' last relics of a free peasan- 

try disappeared from (jreece. 
Frankish castles rose u]) on the s])urs 
of mountain ranges and on hills which 
fell aw'ay ])recipitously on every side. 
Misithra first of all, built on an outlying 
ridgi* of Taygetus with an octagonal wall 
of circumvallation, and guarded by strong 
towxTs ; then Acova in North Arcadia, 
on a hill 1,914 feet high, which commands 
the valley of the Al|)heus, and with it 
the high road of the peninsula of Carytena ; 
and lastly the most complete mediaeval 
fortress, Gritzeiia, between Ira and Ithome, 
vast battlemented lines of walls, behind 
which rise round and jiointed towers. 

Churches were erected in a ])eculiar early 
(iothic style. We may instance Sancta 
Sophia in Andravida, and Isova above 
the left bank of the Alpheus, where 
Gothic lancet windows are inserted in the 
plain windows of the former Greek 
church, and eight-ribbed capitals falter- 
ingly express some artistic capabilities. 
A stirring life of jousts and tournaments 
was developed ; troubadours came on the 
scene, and the singing matches of the 
palaces aroused the echoes of the valleys. 
The Franks, with their superiority in 


military science, were res])onsible for the 
introduction of many new military terms. 

In compensation the Frankish knights 
in Morea after a few dec:ades spoke the 
Greek vernacular ; this is ])roved by the 
general statement of the chronicle of the 
Morea, and also by the exclamation of 
Godefroi de Brieres in the battle of Boula 
Fagos in 125CJ: “ We speak one 
„ tongue.” But the thought of the 

tcnrible sack of Constantino])le 
in 1204 had sunk too dee])ly 
into the hearts of the (ireeks to allow 
them to be won over. The dee]) reli¬ 
gious differcMK'e prevented the hatred 
of the Latin movement from slumbering, 
esj>ecially among the monks and the 
ckngy. The latter now seemed to be 
real suj)])orters of the Greek nation. The 
letter from the clcngy to Theodoros 
Lascaris, in which they urge him as the 
lawful monarch to enter Constantino])le 
as soon as ]>ossible. shows that the Nicaxin 
dynasty, which had fled to the Asiatic 
side of tlK‘ empire', were regardt'd as the 
legitimate rulers of Byzantium. Thus, 
the house of the Latin em])in‘ was built 
on shifting quicksands. Morea might, 
indeed, long appear to the West Euro])ean 
chivalry as a training ground in knightly 
j)racti('es and attract tlie younger genera¬ 
tion, but the Latin enij)ire itself had 
fallen so soon as the fact was realised in 
the* wc'st that it was less comj)etent than 
the (ireek I'lnjiire had been to ])rovide 
the Crusades with a bast' of operations. 

The new ground for Frankish chivalry 
became naturally the theatre for adven¬ 
tures, just as Byzantium itself was an 
enchanted land. In a Greek n*gion which 
was saturated with Frankish culture a 
(jreek com])osed the e})ic of Belthandros 
and Chrisantza. The epic of Lybistos 
and Khodamne sprang more directly from 
the soil of a Graeco-Frankish mixed civilisa¬ 
tion. Rhodes, or rather Cy})rus, must 
have produced these verses instinct w^ith 
warm feeling. Less import- 
* ance attaches to the trans- 

« . lation of hrench romances 

Feudalism Knight,” 

or an Italian adaptation of ” Flore and 
Blancheflur ” (Phlorios and Platziaphlora). 

The west, carried on by religious fer¬ 
vour, chivalrous valour, the joy in cheerful 
daring and success, introduced its organi¬ 
sation into the other })arts of tlie former 
Byzantine empire. Armenia, whose mon¬ 
arch, Leo IL, styled himself ‘‘ King by 
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the grace of 1he Papal ('hair and Ihe 
Emperor,” eoiisciously copit^d the feu¬ 
dalism of the west. It was not till long 
after Roman ftaidal ex])rcssions and in¬ 
stitutions had accpiired their right of 
domicile, as in Greece, and Fnnich barons 
had been tilling all th(‘ offices at court 
and playing a more im])()rtant role than 
. _ 4110 native nobility, that at 

j* really Fn'iich family 

Gre.. Trading tlu- Ltisignans (154‘5 a.Kl 
Colonies , T i 

I J7()) mounted the Armenian 

throne. The exceedingly prosperous middle 
class of tlK‘ west t'stablished itself firmly 
in th(‘ domains of the former llyzantine 
em])ire. The splendid ])osilion of Tyre 
had remained still unimiiaired. 

The h('ights of Lebanon, still rustling 
with forests of cedar and cyprc'ss, looktxl 
down upon a busy life, thriving trade, and 
flourishing industries. V'enetians, (ieiioest* 
and Pisans had their own (|uarters ; tluar 
trading colonies, under tJie authority ol 
a magistrate, were groipied round the 
custom-hoLisii and warehouses, where the 
goods of Western Asia and ('hina wer(‘ 
stored. Flotillas, called in Arabic 
caravans, fetched away twice; yearly to 
their liornes the rich merchandise, as 
well as th(‘ ]m)duce and fruits of the 
fertile soil. To the Italian colonists wen* 
assigned rich tracts of ground in the open 
country, wIkm'c Syrian peasants cultivate'd 
sugar ])lantatioiis and vineyards and 
planted oranges, tigs, and almonds. In 
the towns themselves, ('specially in Tyre, 
])nr])li*-dyt' works and glass manufactories 
still flonrislu'd. Silk factories satisfied 
lilt' western craving for luxury with costly 
wliite stuffs. Italian towns s)>rang up 
in Armenia; the Venetians owiu'd an 
entiri' quartc'r in Mohammedan Alep])o. 
In this way wert; created colonial emjares 
on tlie widest scale, whi('h made the 
full(*st use of the native; ])o]mlation. 

Theodore I. Lascaris, first as des})ot 
in Nicrea,, then as emperor, thoroughly 

A Battle l^^^LVi^^g off 

. gf . tli(‘ different j)owers one against 

Comba** the other, and of employing for 
his own ends Seljuks, Bulgarians, 
and Franks. A battle at Antioch on 
thc^ Mccander in the early summer of 
I2II had reduced the Seljuks to great 
straits ; it had been largely decided by 
the single combat between tlie emperor 
and Kai Khusrau. The Duke of Naxos, 
Marco Sanudo, his son-in-law, was cap¬ 
tured. The successor of Lascaris was his 
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second son-in-law, John HI., Ducas 
Hatatzes (1222-1254). He obtained in 
1224 Adrianoide, and in 1254 the king of 
Bulgaria, John Asen II., as allies against 
the Frankish state, and by a successful 
arrangement with D(*metrius Angelus of 
I£pirus he reduced that country to tiie 
condition of a ])rovince. 

Without any doubt, all who made any 
inetension to higher culture in Byzan¬ 
tium had lied from the barbarism of the 
Latin emi)ire to Niciea, to the court of that 
Theodore 11 . La.scaris, who, in s])ite of 
bodily infirmity, showed an extraordinary 
vigour of mind. Tlie first step towards 
a comjdete revival of Grt*ek life was taken 
from tlu' soil of Asia Minor. Ni('ei)liorus 
Bleminydi's, the git'atesl scholar of his 
age, liad brought u[> and ('ducated the 
crown prince Tlu'odore. Before liis acces- 
.sion Theodon* seemed genth* and im¬ 
pressionable, meek wlien blamed by his 
master, and inclined to the tranquil lil(‘ 
of a scholar. As t'lnperor (1254-1258) 
he apjH'ars fully conscious of his powers, 
strong in sj>it(‘ of his inlirmity, and keenly 
aware of the isolation of Hellenism. He 
retained his gentleness and solititudc for 
P . friends, es])eciall\' for his coun- 
^^eviva (h'orgios Mut/alon, but 

„ with stern n'solntion it»fused to 
!)(' humble*, or relax the vigour 
ol his rule.’’ He; siippivsse'd the Sla\'onic 
movement under the tsai’ Michae*! Asen, 
alter a brilliant campaign, by the peaee 
of T25t). 

Michael Pakeologus as ” I)e'S])otes ” 
took over the regency for his son John IV. 
Lascaris until he was j)roclainieel on 
January ist, I25e>, as ('o-em})e*ror. 

On August 15th, I2()i, Michael VI 11 . 
PaIa.*ologus made his entiy into C'onstan- 
tino])le. Michael ne;e‘ded all his strategic 
abilities to Jiold his ground against the 
Latins of ihe Morea, against Epirus, the 
Servians, and Bulgarians, and against 
('harles of Anjou. Not merely did he in 
a war against Michael IL Angelus of 
Epirus obtain posse'ssion of Joannina, 
I2()5, and at the beginning of April, 1281, 
checkmate Charles of Anjou in a battle 
at Berat, but he showed a masterly 
eli])lomatic skill, which jdayed the Genoese 
off against the Venetians, rousted enemi(;s 
on every side against Anjou, and excluded 
the Curia from the war against Byzantium. 

A union with the papacy was in¬ 
tended to effect the expulsion of the 
Occidentals from every Byzantine region, 
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to ainuhilale tho western barbarians, 
and prevent any attack in the future. 
The Sicilian monarchy and tin* ('uria 
were struf^gling for Hyzantinm, which was 
itself tlu' tirst to profit by this struf^/;^le. 
Compared with that time, I2bi, wJien . 
William of Villeliardoiiin })roclaimed a 
crusade against Byzantium and the Bojh* 
commanded tin* cause to be ])reach(‘d in 
France, Poland, and Aragon, and w’islu’d 
to devote to that (uid a tax lor three years 
imj)ose(l on tlie young clerics, what a 
(iiange was visible on July t)th, 1274! 
The cr(*(‘(l of (ire(‘ks and Latins was onc(' 
inon* sung in common, and the* (ire(‘k 
en\’oys were sent to annonma* in jniblic 
])la('t*s till' ]jaiticij)ation of the (ire(*k em- 
]u‘ror in a crusade. 'I'lie union of tln^ two 
Chunhes had bt'cn accomplished by tlu; 
laHognition of tlie paj)al })riinacy, and ol 
the doctrine ot the T)oul)le Procession, and 
of the us(‘ of unleavcau'd waters in the 
sai'i'ament —a result whi(h, as Poj)e (ire- 
gory X. said, “ no one had consid(‘red pos¬ 
sible without sec'ular com}ailsion.” 

The (ir(a*k clergy (aMtainly resist (*d 
strongly any union under sueh conditions, 
but Michael knew how to su])pr(‘ss them. 
^ „ Th(‘ patriarch of Bulgaria and 

tile pninat(‘ ot Servia also sub- 
the Latin / 1 1 1 1 ■ 

„ . mittecl, and W(Me now, l)y eccl(‘si- 

asti('al incorporation in th(‘ 
Roiiian empire, oma' again mon* firmly 
linkt'd to Byzantium. Tlu' powerful alliam e 
which Charlesof Anjouconcludedat Orvieto 
on Julvjrd, i2Si,in order to reru'w the Latin 
empire, seemed to involve considerable 
dangers ; it was intended, with th(‘ helj) 
of Venice and Philip of ('ourtenay—the 
titular Latin emjuM'or, son of Baldwin 11 . 
and son-in-law of (Charles—and with the 
co-oj)eration of tlie Curia, to “ restore the 
power of the Apostolic C'hair,” diaries 
had already ordered the siege train for 
the investment of C'onstantinojile, and 
fixed the miglity expedition for 1283, when 
the Sicilians rebelled against these heavy 
impositions on March 30th, 1282, the 
occasion of tlie “ Sicilian Ves})ers ; 
Pet{‘r 111 . of Aragon, who had been crowned 
at Palermo, had sym|)athised with tlieir 
cause. Michael was thus saved from the 
lord of Italy, Burgundy, and Provence, to 
whom Pope Martin IV. proffered a willing 
submission. 

Andronicus 11 . (1282-1328) gave the 
empire a new ecclesiastical organisation 
and turned his attention toward the 
orthodox clergy. The sinking em]iire had 


not been spared the scourge of merce¬ 
naries ; the firebrands of the Catalans 
seemed mon^ to be dreaded than the 
Turks, even when tlie hidalgos secured a 
jM.*rmanent honn; for themselva^s in Athens 
and Thebes in 131T. Some light on the 
])anic caused by tliest' adventurers, and on 
tht' high honour ])aid to valiant defenders, 
is cast by the mission ol the 
The Scourge Thomas Magistros, 

^ . with the monastic name of 

1 heodulos, who, in the name ol 
tin; city ol Thessalonica, jietitinned thi‘ 
emperor betweem 1314 and 1318 to bestow 
some distinction on tJie general C'han- 
drenos. At that time ])robably Jost^ph, a 
monk, of a noble family in the island ol 
Ithaca, j)roduced his gn'at encyclopiedia 
of knowlt‘dgt‘. A marriage ode, orna- 
mcaited with valuable illuminations, in 
honour ol the wedding of Andronicus IL, 
gives us a vivid ])icture of the court cos- 
timu‘s of that day. Michael VUl. wears a 
round crown set with pearls, the courtiers 
wdiite caps with strip(‘s as badges of rank ; 
the ladies havt* plaited tresses or long 
waving hair. 

Byzantiiu* art at this period of tem¬ 
porary recovery onct‘ more produced great 
r(‘sults ; thus the mosaics ol Kachri- 
Djami, lormeiiy Moni. witJi tlieir lives of 
the 1 ord and of tlu* Virgin, 1 ejii'esi'iit faces 
w'hich art* natuial and individualised, 
Peter appearing as an Egyjitian. The 
figures are full of movement as if an ad¬ 
mixture of westt*rn blood had also revived 
art, quitt* differently from the contem- 
])orary miniature jiainting. A counter- 
})arl to this varied lilt* meets us in the host 
ol itinerant poets, men of Jiigli intellt‘ctual 
j)owers. who, like Manuel Philes, ])ut 
well-rounded laudatory verst*s at the dis¬ 
posal of any who satisfy their hunger and 
thirst and clothe them with a mantle t)f 
Russian fur. A stratum of useless idlers, 
w'ho think themselves too good for real 
work, corru})t ])arasites who by their 
A Brief eringing contaminate their pat- 
„ rons—they are typical of this age 

- . in Byzantine history. Androni- 

^ cus TIL (1328 1341) w\is freed 

from the Bulgarian peril since the Servian 
jnince Stejihan Uros defeated the Tsar 
Michael of Widdin at Belbuzd on 
June 28th, 1330. But in its place came 
the danger of the Servian empire which 
Stefan Dusan (1331-1335) now founded. 
This comprised large jiorfions of Mace¬ 
donia and Illyria, and also iacluded 
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Epirus, whidi liiid been taken by Andro- 
nk'us from tlie house of Aii^elus (IJ34- 
^J 35 )- Andronicus was more fortunate in 
the acquisition of Chios in 132^, Les])os in 
1336, and Phociea in 1340. TJie infant 
John V. (I34i-i37b and I37() 1391) and 
tlie Megas Dux (high admiral) Alexius 
« Aj)()cauciis were soon oj^posed 

of'an"***' * grand servitor Jolm VT. 

P . Cantacuzene, who, aided by 
mpir« ]3ulgarians, Turks, and 

Jolm Angelas, tlu' governor of Epirus, 
entered tlie ra|»ital on February 3rd, T347. 
We may believe it was less on liis own 
account than in the interests Of the com¬ 
mon welfare that the Cantac'iizene resolved 
to b(‘Come tunjieror of the Romans and to 
withstand that immense' complication of 


circumstances. He 
upright statesman 


advt'rse circumstance's, i-le was a le*vei- 
neaeh'd 

at a 'rritie'al jH'riod. 

The position of Byzan¬ 
tium had 1 )eH'ome de] )le)ral )le. 

Disconnected tragnu'iits of 
the Balkan jieninsula and a 
few islanels composeel the* 

“ Em])ire.” The* district of 
the e'apital and Thraca'- a 
triangle* extending trom 
Sozopolis ])ast Adrianojde' 
to Christope>lis —formeel the 
core. Thessalonie'a with 
('halcidiee, port ie ms of 
Wallachian I'hessaly and 
Albanian E])irus, and the 
principality of Misithra 
reprt*sentt'd three more' elis- 
ronnt'e'tc'd jirovine'es, in 
parts ce)m])letely surrounde'd 
i)y Servia. Of the islands, 
dnee 12()9, Ceos, Seripheis. Sifanto, 
Sicino, Peilycanelro. Nio, Seyreis, Sciatheis, 
Chelidromi, Lemnos, belongeal te) the 
(ire't'k e'rnpirt? ; as did aftt'i* 1310 Se-ope'leis, 
from 1333 134b Chieis and Samos, trom 
1337-1357 Cej)h dlennia, Zante*, Ithaca; 
and ].esl)Os ]>ermanently. Stefan Dusan 
was ('rowmeel “ I'sar of the Se'rvians and 
Greeks ” in 134b. With the hedp of the 
Venetians anel Servians ein one side, and 
the Turks on the other, the two emperors 
waged w\ir on each other. It was John 
VI. who paved the way for the Ottomans 
into Europe. 

Asceticism, meanwhile, in its most 
fanatical form had created a home for 
itself on Mount Athos in the monastic 
community, which soon became a national 
sanctuary for the (ireeks. The Quietist 
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JOHN VIII., PAL.flEOLOGUS 
Tlie Eastern Empire became, under this 
rule, a small and miserable petty state, 
though the capital city of Byzantium 
still contrived to be gay and gorgeous. 


contributed, 
gulf bt'tween 


controversy originaled with tlu' ()m]ilu\- 
lopsychiles, and represt'iited a leatlioii ol 
the national Gret'k tlu'ology against tlu* 
intrusion of western scholasticism. The 
victory of the Qiiietists implied schism 
with the west, d'heir system is the last 
successful development of (ireek mys¬ 
ticism. It may be traced back to .Simeon 
the Younger ((^t)] 1042), who asserted the 
doctrine of tlie vision of the UiK’reated 
Light as wi'll as that ot the Divine 
Presence. 

The ■ West Grec^k Barlaarn of Tala- 
bria, who wished that the Aristotelian 
])roof, based on reason, of the existence 
ol (iod should alone be takc'u into account, 
expressed himsi'lf mo.st ('inpliatically 
against the mysticism of Athos. Tliis 
eastern jaacticx* of contt'inplalion was 
attacked also by (iregory 
Acyndinus . with the argu¬ 
ments ol Thomas Aquinas, 
but defended by (iregory 
Palamas, who, aliout 1347, 
thanks to tin* supjMirt of 
John C'antacuzeiu', jilayed 
a ])r()inineiit role, and 
(‘iitert'd into relations with 
the tsar Sti'fan Dusan. 
'riit're an* links eonm'cting 
tlie old seeds of the Paiili- 
ciaiis and the Bogumiles 
with 11 H' Palamitf's, whose 
influenee again I'xti'iids to 
the Russian sect of the 
Slrigoliki. 

Tlu* victory ol Ikilamil- 
ism, to which in any case 
John Canlacuzene, a pas- 
sionatt* lovc'r of theology, 
widened enormously the 
the east and west, but 
cementtid more tirmly the ('cclesiastieal 
unity of the (irci'k world. This religious 
mysticism was now confronted in the very 
country itsi^f by an ethical counter niove- 
nu'ut. The Idiorliythmic monasteries, in ^ 
wliich eacJi man lived after his own way, 
and might acquire ])roj)erty of 
liis own, then arose ; the mon¬ 
archical monasticism of the past 
made way not for a democratic 
but an aristocratic constitution, in which 
the two Epitropi were merely an admini¬ 
strative committee of the synaxis of fifteen 
brethren. The ethical aspects of the 
common life were developed. An interest 
in the classics and philosophy showed 
itself and increased appreciably. 


Strange 

Monastic 

Orders 
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Manuel 11 . 142.I) lived to s(‘(‘, 

alter the cniuiuest of by the 

Turks, a systematic blockade ol Constanti- 
ii()])le. The assistance afforded by tli(‘ west 
met with various succ(‘sses, but tlie terrible 
flefeal of Nicopolis, by Bajazet 1., ended tlie 
crusade. Tlie Morea became tributary to 
the Turks ; but the Fremdi relief ex])edi- 
tion under Marshal BoiK'icaut effected 
tlie liberation of the cajiital. The (‘inperor 
a French iMUisioiuT, who wrote ]M)eins on 
Franco-Flernish carjiets, tlie ])atriareh a 
Russian jiensioiier—such was the situation 
of affairs when Tammiane d(^stroyi‘d th(‘> 
('m])ire of Bajazet in 1402. After 141 ; 
tin; Emir Mohammed I. maintained 
peace with Manind, wlio with his son 
establislu'd order in tlie Morea, l)ut quar- 
rc'lled witli the Venetians, who deprived 
him in i4iqof Moixuiibasia. ! 

Tlie policy ol the 'i'urks 
in welcoming Byzantine 
claimants to tlu* throne 
was now adopted by the 
ByzantiiK‘S a^^ainst the 
Turks, but, it must be con- 
f(‘ssed, with so little succ'ess 
that Byzantium only with 
difficulty repulsed a dan- 
/2(‘rous attack in 1422. For 
the first time in the east 
cannon w('re now emj)loyed 
by the Turks. A terribh* 
devastation of the Morea 
followed. 

To this time belonc^ the 
curious treatisesof (iemistiis 
Plethon, on the ])olitical 
and social renaissanci* of 
the IVloponnese. Starting 
from the purity of the Hellenic popula¬ 
tion settled there, Gemistus ])ro]M)sed 
to divide the j)0])ulation into soldiers 
and agriculturists. Capitalists, officials 
and authorities \vere assigned to the 
third class. He would exclude from all 
share in the ])ublic revenue jiersons who 
abandon themselves to traiKpiil meditation 
Mfidittval contemplative life. 


Exponent of 
Socialism 


. Man should live by the labour 
of his hands and not upon 
offerings extort(;d from the 
faithful. All ])rivate ])ossessions should 
become, public pro})erty ; the field should 
belong to the individual only so long 
as he cultivates it. (iemistus W’ould 
abolish the mutilation of criminals and 
introduce in its ])lacc ])erial servitude. 
Coined money should be i)rohibited, as 


in anci(iit tinns, and im])or1s simuld be 
])aid lor with cotton a proof 01 the 
abundaiK'e of the lath*!' eominodit v. 
Necessities of life, when produced in the 
country, should be exportinl only under 
heavy duties. In his second treatise, 
(iemistus tilts violently against military 
« . ,, officers who are at the same 

n bm(“ merchants. His pro- 

Pelly”state posal of a thnadold im])ost — 

forced labour, money taxes, 
and taxes on commodities calls attention 
to the urgent necessity of fiscal reform. 

This Roman ('inpire became under 
John VHl. (142J-1448) a miserable and 
])ettv static, ]>ossi“ssing the small peninsula 
of the Bosphorus ainl one or two towns, 
but ]xiyi ig tribute for what it did ])ossess. 
Tlu-ssahmica fell to th(* Turks in 1440, 

— ■ . while th(^ Morea at any 

rate becanu* quite Grt^i'k. 
Once mort‘ the word of 
salvation, “ Union ! " re¬ 
sounds. But not only did 
the sturdiest oj)])onent of 
the Union, Marcus Kgeiii ms, 
declare in h'lorence : “ I will 
not sign my name, come 
what may ! Even the na¬ 
tion did not acquiesces in 
the Flort'iiiiiie I'nion of 
I44(). Nevertheless, Eu- 
g< nicus IV. allowed the 

(rusadis to be juvached 

which h'd to the victory on 
the C'unovitch near Nisch 
on I)ec(‘inber 24th, 1444, 
but also to the defeat of 
\'arna on Noxember loth, 
1444. Notwithstanding the 
stwere defeat in the Morea on December 
4th, I44f), this ]H“ninsula was left at the 
beginning of T447 to the Paheologi in 

rc'turn for tribute'. Then* was still ]>lenty 
of amusemc'nt in the capital. Grand 
])ro('t‘ssions, n'ligious cc'remonials, and 

dramatic rejuesc'utations were held in the 
church of St. Sc)})hia, as Bertrandon de la 
Brocquic're describes. Now and again 
t'livoys \vc*rc‘ most graciously received— 
as, for exam])le. the ambassador of Ragusa, 
St'r Volzius de Bax alio, who was. dismissed 
with gifts and ])rivilc^ges. Clearly no one 
in Constantinople' rc'alised how great was 
the danger, how imminent the destruction 
of the city. 

The last emperor of Byzantium, Con¬ 
stantine XI. (i44C)-i453), fell in the final 
battle against the Turks, as we shall 
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THE LAST CHRISTIAN KING OF 
CONSTANTINOPLE 
Constantine Xl. was killed when the 
Turks captured Byzantium in uri.!, but 
the Eastern Empire which he ruled had 
already dwindled to a mere city state. 
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pn'scMitly narrate. He was buried in the 
Wi'i'a s(juart‘ on tlie nortli side of tlie city : 
the nieinory of the last Palfcoloj^us still 
lingers there. Not Greeks alone de])ict 
the tragic tall. Narratives jHnined by 
nuanbi'is of the most various nations bear 
tc'stimony to 11u‘ world-wide im]>ortance 
which the ea])ital still ]U)ssess(‘d, though the 

„ , c‘in])irt‘ was now no greater 

By«nt.um s 

r'k*- 4- V i^ handled in (ireek folk- 
M»iigs. whu'h give hope ; and 
also in polished verses which wen^ to rouse 
all h'liiojK* so that the city, crushed by the 
wtMglil oi ht'i sins, might bi‘ restored. 

h'oiir histoiians d(*al with tin* rise of the 
'rurkish (Mupni* or tlu‘ tall of the (iix'ck. 
l,aoiii('Us (dial('ond\'l(‘s. a distinguislu^d 
Athvman. who wtait to Murad II. in 144^ 
a.s an ambassador, di'scribes the ]H‘nod 
from lifjN to I4()p Though he took as 
his models lleiodotus and Thucydidi's, lit* 
was unable to su])prt‘ss his admiration ol 
the growing gri‘atn(‘ss ot the Ottoman 
('inpire. Dtu as, sc'cretaiy ol the Genoese 
Pod(‘sta ol Phoc.ea, describes the yeais 
b('twt‘en 1441 and 14()2. Georgios 
Phrantzes. the Great Logothcde, a Turkish 
})risoner in 1415, lied to X'eiiice and Rome ; 
in ('ontrast to (dialcondyles he is filled 
with a burning hatred ol llu* Turks, 
(hitobiilus ol Imbros, an imitator of 
Thucyduh's and on the whole an admirer 
ol the Turks, wrote a history ol the emir 
Mohammed II. to tin* yi'ar I4t>7. 

1 'he (ira'. ising of the Pialkan jxminsula, 
Asia Minoi, Syria and Kg\jd had lu'en 
attempted by Hyzantium, the East 
Roman emj)ire contiiming what had been 
In^gim during tin' Ih'lhaiistie age. 'I'he 
basis ol po})ulation, Jiowever, on which 
the P>y/antin(‘ empire rested was so narrow 
that we cannot agree with the (ensure 
pass(‘d on tlu‘ weakness which J-Jyzaiitium 
show'ed in this task, 'fhe gain for modern 
civilisation would certainly have lux'n 
enormous if J^yzantiurn had suciaxMhxl hi 
_ , _ H(‘llenising the whole of the 

• r -i 1 >alkan peninsula and thus 

in the Failure ^ 

ofBy2.nti«m away the- mu]t.|.li- 

City of hindrances to racial de- 
v(‘lopment and international })eace. Hut 
ow’ing to the weak foundation which the 
Gr(‘ek nationality itself supplied to the 
Byzantine lunpire, such large drafts had 
to be drawn upon foreign nations that only, 
on tin* oiU‘ side, the concejdion of the state, 
and, on the other side, the (ireek Church 
and Gre(‘k culture, formed the bond of 
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union for th(‘se li(derogen(‘oi]s (‘J(‘ments of 
the liyzantine ])0|)ulation. Military genius 
had organised the forces of this state ; 
literati of tlie Byzantine emjiire had at 
least tried to ])reserve the treasun's of the 
Greek ])ast, even though th(‘v were incap¬ 
able of ])roducing new masterpiix es. 

Theological controversies had in centuries 
of disputt‘ built uj> the com])l(‘t(‘ly inde- 
pend(‘nt fabric of the (ira“co-()ri(‘ntaI 
Church. But tlu^se forces did not produce 
a ('oherent (ineco-By/antine nationality, 
in the widest sense of th(‘ word, on the 
Balkan ])eninsnla. Tlu‘ (ira‘co-()riental 
Church is in its (‘sseiu'e national, and could 
not tlnn'eloR^ in the fiirtln'r course of 
developnu'iit withhold national inde- 
junult'nce from the Chmahes ot other 
nations such as that of Ihilgaria. 'I'ln* 
immiMise massol writings which P>v/antine 
intellectual life* has bequeatlu'd to us 
shows the strangest curves of de\'('loj)in(‘nt. 

Jkirlaam ol ('alabria, who, aci'oiding to 
the testimoiiN' oi the IGnpi'ror Cantacnz(‘ne, 
was lamiliar with Euclid, .Aristotle, and 
Plato, liad lormed a Iritaidship, at th(‘ 
court ot Avignon, with Petrarch, and tin* 
^ - latt(‘r hop(*d to be initiated, 

From with Ikirlaam’s help, into tin* 

„ (/re(‘k language. Boci'ac('io 

yzan lum what Petrarch 

did not attain, and was taught (jit'ck by 
Ta‘ontius Jhlatus. who, in Elorenc'e, became 
the first })rolessor ol (ireek in the west. 


Th(* real founder ol (iiec'k studies in Italy 
w'as Manuel ('hrysoloras. Ja'onardo Ih uni 
ol Arezzo, who ])or('d o\'er the great (iii'ek 
literature night and daw bears witnt‘ss 
to tin* ('iithusiasm whii'h thi'ii ])rr\'aded 
Italy. Cardinal lEssarion phwa'd a pioini- 
neiit ])art in Rome*. Cosiino dei Medici 
and Po])e Nicolas V. vied with each other 
in ("olk'cting manuscripts. 

The effect ol this study of (ireek and of 
the growing* knowledge of the tia'asuri's 
of classical anticjuity has been in iornu'r 
tinu's much exaggerated. It was to lx* 
imagined that the Renaissance and Hu¬ 
manism owwd tlnir (‘iitire origin to these 
envoys, artists, and refugees from ('on- 
stantino|)le. In reality this Renaissance, 
wiiich had already begun with I-)ant(*’s 
“ Vita Nuova/' signified rather a Renais¬ 
sance of the strength of Barbarism than of 
the anti(]ue. The treasures of the ])ast 
require the strength of the present, so that 
the latter may l)e stimulated to liberate 
tiie innermost forces ol the .soul. 

Rudolph von ScAla 




THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE 


THE RISE OF THE TURKISH POWER 

A NEW TERROR TO CHRISTENDOM 

AND THE STRUGGLE OF THE EAST AGAINST THE WEST 


Oltonian j)()\v('r and llie Turkish 
nationality are rooti*d at the ])n‘S(Uit 
(law IIS tliry liaNo Ih-cii from tlu‘ lH‘/;^innini:; 
ol ihr Ottoman State, in Asia. For tliis 
K'ason tlu' liistorian ol 'i'nrkt'V in Euro])e is 
obliged to direct his ^^a/e irom tlu‘ shores of 
th<‘ IkisjiJionis sti'adily towards the East, 
siiK'e Iroin tlu‘ East (Time forth tliat 
warlike* peojile wiio lor nearly four cen¬ 
turies we're* Uk' terror ol hhirope. and still 
jiresent to western diiplomatists the in¬ 
soluble ])roble*ni of the' “ Near Eastern 
Oue'stion.” 

As re'^Tirds the origin of the* modeTii 
I'lirks. tile infeuTuation available since' tlie 
(liscove*ry of the* “ Ortlion inscriptions” 
on the I’ppe'r Yenisei in Siberia (iSSei-iSejo) 
enable’s ns to ele'seribe tlu'ir ancestors 
without liesitation as eh jane; Mongolian 
race. From the e'arlie'st times their no¬ 
madic tribe's have forme'd eompact political 
unions, whieh measured swords with their 
neighbours the (diinese in continual fron¬ 
tier warfare*. They jiossessed some degre'C 
of Asiatie' civilisation, including tlie art 
of writing, as is evidt'iiceel by inscrijdions 
irom thei e'ighth century a.d. (iene*rally 
_ spe'aking, howe\'er, the* fact is 

f n k**'* great stretch of terri- 

o ar aric between T.ake Baikal and 

Struggles ('aspian Sea has bea'ii for 

centuries, and still remains, the arena of 
barbaric struggle between the nomad 
Turkish and Tartar tribes. 

During this long period in Eastern and 
Western Turkestan, that inexhaustible 
breeding-ground of nations, the seeds were 


sown of those militarv and civil character¬ 
istics wliich are clearly ri'cognisabk', in the 
Turks ol Asia Minor, at any rate, notwitii- 
standing manifold iniusions ol Aryan, 
Hamitic, and Si'mitic blood. \\v ri'fer to the 
viitiK'soi tlui warrior who, at the trunii)et 
. blast, obi'dii'ntly ])itchi'S or 

amor strike's his tent, saddles or un- 

f *k**^v^*'L saddles bis little horsi*, arranges 
his camp kettle where he 
mav happt'ii to bivouac, takes his simple 
m(*al, content with the humblest lare, 
and, crouching on tlie ground like a true 
son oi tlui steppes, bears with intinite 
])atience the toiE (it inarch and migration, 
bends ])iously and di'voutly in jwayer 
towards tluv rising sun, ])i'rforms the 
duties of Jios])itality when* he feels himself 
Iht' lord and mastei', but where he meets 
resistance slaughters Ins victims with the 
crut'lty of the hunter of tin* stepjies, like 
his brothers the Avars and Huns, tlie 
Fechenegs, Seljuks, ami Mongols, and so 
devastates the land that desolation marks 
the ])athway of his feet. 

It is im])ossible to say how many 
inroads of this nature may have been made 
from east to west in the course of time* 
by the mounted hordes of Turks and 
Turkomans, advancing through the low¬ 
lands of the Aial and Volga districts to 
Europe, and through those of the Amu 
and Syr Daria to Persia, Alghanistan, and 
India. Wc know that as early as the 
eighth century they had overrun the 
emj)ire of the Pt'isian caliphs, had made 
their way even into India, and wtue a 
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rloniinant military ])t‘()ple among the 
Iranians and Semites long helore they 
appeared in Asia Minor and Euro[)e. Tht'y 
are said to have borrowed the crescent 
moon as their crest and standan^ from 
the Chinese in 1200, during their sojourn 
in Central Asia. The first a])pearance of the 
tEhman, or Ottoman Turks in Asia Minor is 
d(\scribt?d in a Turkish 
legcMid with miraculous arl- 
ditions of the most extra¬ 
ordinary nature. About the 
year 1225 a liorde of some 50,000 souls under 
their tribal cliief Suliaman, or Soliman (I.), 
were forced by Mongol attacks to leave 
Khorassan for Armenia. Suh'iman’s son 
Erto^rul b(‘came the vassal ol the Seljuk 
Sultan Ala ed-din Kai Eobad (i210-12 ](>) 
of Iconium, who gavt‘ him a strip of tiTi itory 
in Bithynia. Tlu‘ beautiful and ftTtile vall(\v 
ol Sognd, twenty laght miles Irom Eski‘shi- 
hir and lorty-eight miles from lad’ke, the 
ancient Lenka on the Sangarios, lH‘canu‘ the 
cradle of the Ottoman stati*. W'hen once 
the Turks had gained a looting in Europe 
the unexam])led ra})idity ol their advance 
was facilitated on th(‘one hand by the com- 
])act military organisation ol the new 
Turkish feudalism, and, on the other hand, 
by the weakness of the Byzantine empire 
in Asia and Euro])e, by the rotten constitu¬ 
tions of the Slavonic' Balkan states, and 
by the lac'k of unity among the powers of 
WostcTii Christendom, (‘specially those im- 
medialely thrc‘atened — Venice, (ieiioa, 
1 lungary, Poland, and Austria. 

But the wea])Ons tor this career of con¬ 
quest were forged in Asia. Osman 1 . 
(i2()g-i J2()), or Othman—of which Otto¬ 
man is the ('orruption—^ the son of 
Ertogrul, who was Iniried in Sogud, did 
not ])ursue the ])eaceful j)astoral life 
of his father. At first an officer of the 
sultan of Iconium, he soon rose to the 
command of the army, securt^d his inde- 
j^cndence, coined mom'y, made himself 
master of tht^ greater ])art of Bithynia, 
^ . and with tJie he!}) ol his 

warriors Urkhaii extended his 

Leg-breakers conquest 

ol Brusa, Nicomedia, and 
Niciea (iJ2() and 1350). Although he be¬ 
longed to the ])owcrful nomadic race of the 
Turks, he called his warriors Osmanli—that 
is, the sons of Osman, or, in other words, 
leg-breakers. The Moslems of Anatolia, 
Mcso]X)tamia, and Eurojiean Turkey, who 
honour the memory of Osman even at the 
present day, regard the name of Turk almost 


as an insult. The Emir Urkhan or Orkhan, 
jyM) I35(j—the Ottoman rulers were not 
known as “ Sultans ” until 1473—is re¬ 
garded as the first organiser of the Turkish 
state in Western Asia. He retained Osman’s 
custom of dividing ('onquered territory 
into fiefs, called Timars, for distribution 
among his warriors ; in order, howev(‘r, 
to secur(‘ a more com})act and uniform 
syst(‘m of administration, he divided his 
kingdom into two, and afterwards into 
thive, military divisions, calk'd Sandjaks, 
and by organising a militia force ])rovided 
both a su])])ort lor tlu' state and a nucleus 
for the army. 

Ertogrul and Osman had (‘inployt'd only 
Turkoman ('avalry on thc'ir (iimpaigns, 
the Akindji— that is, stands or skirmishcM s ; 
in tase of net'd they wt'iv summoned 
as the troops of their overlords and after¬ 
wards dismisst'd. They provtal. how(‘ver, 
incomj)et(‘nt for siegt' oju'rations. The first 
conquests in Asia Minor were due chiefly 
to the tri'achery ot the J^y/antine generals 
and governors. Urkhan wa.s the first to 
organise an infantry forta*. consisting of 
permanently engaged and paid soldit'is, 
_ . . the Vaya or Piade (that is. 

Beginning foot soldiers); tlu'V received 
. one akdie or silver kreutzei 
daily, and wt're divided into 
tens,, hundrt'ds, and thousands, severally 
('ommanded by decurions, centurions, and 
generals. This organisation was outwardly 
an imitation of tin* Byzantiiu' military 
system, which had at out' time done ex- 
celk'iit service in the d'hemata or jaoviiu es 
into whieh that em])ire was divided. Th. sc 
troo[)S, elated by receiving pay, incri^asi-'d 
by their exct^sses. their disobt'dience, and 
tlieir (‘xaggerated demands tho-^e disorders 
whic'h they should have lieljH'd to re])ress. 

The emir, in conjunction with his brother 
and the Vizir Ala-(‘d-din, then resolvi'd upon 
an unexaminc'd coitf) dc main. A pro- 
])osition was advanced by the cadi or 
military judge ol Bik'djik, Kara Khalil 
Tshtmcierh, to repla('(' the nativt' infantry 
by a foiTe formed exelusivady of Christians, 
who were to be forcibly converted to 
Mohammedanism. This ])roposal was 
actuated not so much by religious fanati¬ 
cism as by clever calculation and a full 
ap})reciation of the necessities of the situa¬ 
tion. It was from their former nomadic 
liabits of life that the Turkomans derived 
that inca])acity for organised infantry 
service which induced Kara Khalil to turn 
his attention to the Christian subjects 
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of Ills iimster in TJu* surj)risingly knif;lits, anti tho is, or liglil-anncHi 

ra])i(l f^rovvth of tliis fonc^ was possibly skirmishers. At hist only 2,400 strong, 

due to the compulsion whicli may liave been the forct; was modelled on the guard ot 

exercised to some extent at the time of its honour for the llag of Mahomet formed 

formation, and was also dejiictt^d in most by tlie Caliph Omar, and was composed of 

baleful colouring by the anti-Christian lour squadrons, to which the imperial 

movement of a later period ; but a far standard was in like manner entrusted, 

more ])otent cause was the readiness with until this was afterwards replaced by the 
which the Christian ])Opulation seems to . . standard of the Projihet, under 

have fallen in with Urkhan’s scheme, Selim I. Crklian had created 

abandoned as they w'ere to hopeless isola- Cavalr army; liis ])rother Ala 

tion and deepest misery by the impotence ^ ed-din, the Numa Pompiliusof 

of their Byzantine rulers. the Osmanli, added two more institutions. 

Far from offering o])position, the young the right of coinage and the regulation 

Christians--Adjem Oglan, inexjierienced ol dr(*hs. At a lati-r ])eriod the minutest 

boys—attracted by high pay and other ad- derails of clothing wi'ie regulated for the 

vantages, b(‘gan to enlist in the new force faithful ; for the monumt stress was laid 

voluntarily and eva-n at the instigation of cliic'Hy u]>on uniformity of head-dress, the 

their own ])arents. It W'as not until con- lur cap. from whi('h the old Arab turban 

sideral)ly lat(M' in Europe and especially in wasdev('lo])ed lor the'rurk>. Regulations of 

(ireece that this blood tax made so painful this kind —the “ I'etwas ”—issued to meet 

an imprt‘Ssion as to be lelt equivalent to state mressities, form the loui* sources of 

a method of extermination. However, Mohammedan constitutional law, which 

these Hv/antines deserv(*d no other fate. must in no way contradict the thn^e higher 

For c('nturies they had cried again and sourc'es, the Word ol (iod. the Koran, 

again, “ Rather would we be 7 'urks than the* woids and hie of tin* Prophet, and the 

Latins.” They had gained th(‘ir wish. Sunna, the traditions, intt‘r])r(‘tations, and 

TK o • • ti‘oo])s, Tsheri, were decisions of tin* lirst loin’ cali])hs, or 

of the”***' named Jeni, or the* new, and tlic rathe*!' ot ihe* four great Imams. Silence eir 

Janissaries TiOUSsarit*s was de*lie'iency in these last may be su])}>le‘- 

se)on borne freim Asia te) Europe mente'el by de('re‘('s known as Crf—that 

on the* wdngs e)f victory. The'ir name is, se*e'ular and arbitrary legislatie)n. 

anel the*ir elislinctive* imitorm e)i whiter Such le'gislation w-as and is subjeH't le) 

skin caps they receive*d from the* ele*rvish change, and modern 'rurkish legislation, 

Hadji Be-gtasli, tound(*r of the famous t.‘aling watJi the* thousand coneiitions of 

monastery and of the oreler of monks meideri life feir whie‘h the Koran does not 

whieh still ])(*rvade*s the w'hede* of tlie ju'ovid is Fit. Ht*re wv have the only 

Otteiman Empire*. As a truly Turkish luvat'h through which Eure)])L*an civilisa- 

indicatioii of the genereius iirovision made tion can le*gally ])euu*trate. From an early 

for the treatment eif the new troops, the perioel in the Osman ein[)ire, the (jre‘eik 

name*s of the othea*rs we're borre)we*el from term “ kanon,” or ‘‘ canon,” was ado]de*d 

varieius kitclu'n ein])le)yments. 'I'lie ediicf for these de*ere‘e*s, and tJie* eaneinical ])Ook 

of the chamber—that is, of the re'giment— eeuitaining the body of decives w'as called 

w*as calk*d d'shorbadji, or the soup-make*!' ; “ Kanuniiameh.” 

the officers next in imj)e)rtane'e w'ere the Heiw^e'ver, the most decisive fact for 
Ashdjibashi, or chie*f ceieik, anel the Saka- the whole history e)f the* Ottoman Emjiire 

bashi, e)r water-carrier. On the*ir bleiod- w*as the accession of tlie Emir luklian. 
rt*el banner shone the silver crese'eiit and . Ihkhan was not the eldest son 

thei two-edged sword eif Omar. The Osman; his brother Ala ed- 

regimental totem was the meat-ke*ttle, Established elder. The latter, 

round which they gathered for council howa*\a*r, was a scholar with 

as well ^is for food, wiiile in later times the no inclination to militarism. It w^as 

upsetting of it w^as often enough the signal iin])Ossible for such a man to take up the 

for mutiny. government of a rising kingdom, wiiich 

About this date, and apparently at the could secure its existence oniy by war. 

instance of Ala ed-din, a standing force With his consent, therefore, the Emit 

of cavalry was added to the Janissaries, Osman had named the warlike Urkhan 

like them, in recei])t of pay and originally his successor and appointed Ala ed-din his 

divided into two classes—the Spahis, or vizir. The princi]de of direct succession 
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was thus abolished in the house of Osman. 
Tht^ succession depended thencefonvard 
upon the Arab principle, by which, lor 
instance, in the C)mayyad family not tiie 
son but the brother of a ruler was ref^arded 
as the lawful successor. Malioinet liim- 
self had hdt no male issue, but only a 


daughter, the mother ol tlvi sons ol Ali. So 


Children 
of Mnhomet’s 
Daughter 


long as the Ottoman conquest 
continued, and the ])eoj)le 
settled in })roportion as the 
army moved onward, the 


leadership (ould nev(‘rhave b('en (Mitnisted 
to a child a very ])OSsibte eventuality 
under otlier rules of succession-as the 


emirs were hold warriors who fotight ex- 
]K)sed to all dangiM s. In such times it might 
1)(‘ the l)est policy t(j have a succession of 
strong rulers, (‘ven though tlu'v wert‘ not 
unite(l by the closest ties of blood relation- 


shiju Hut when wartare ceased and peace 
b(‘gan, and with it the long and toilsome 
work of advancing the arts of peace, tlien 
a strict succession was desirable ; the son 


should then b(‘ able to linish what tlu‘ 


father had begun. Tlu* father would then 
find encouragenuMit to b(‘gin tasks which 
he had no ])rosj)ect of seeing completed, 
secure in the knowlt'dgt^ tliat he would 
leave their achievement to his offsj)ring. 
Jf Turkey was (‘ver to l)ecome a ('onstitu* 


tional state instead of a conciuering 
power, and to lead the progress ol Islam 
towards civilisation, then a change in Hk* 
princi])le of succession to tlie throne was 
indisjiensable. Seniority must l)ec'oine 
primogeniture. That this ciiangehas not yet 
taken place may Ik* regarded as one of the 
rc'asons for th<^ ju'esent d(‘cav of the empire. 

The s[)irit with wliich the growing state 
was insjured may be exemplified by a 
fragment descri])tive of Ottoman ( ajiacity 
for culture, taken from the ode “ To 


Culture " of Aashik, a cfinteinjiorary oi 
Ur khan : 


“ lonii is nothing inon* than iKuly 

without soul ; 

Stnicturu in the world is of tin* great world- 
souTs design. 

('ulture vivil’u-s the world ; else W'cjuKl 
there b(‘ but soulless lorin. 

Knowledge is the breath of soul and .soul 
of all the souls, 

Wanting knowledge, soul is dead and like 
unto the (lead. 

Knowledge givf'th to the Sultans empire 
over human souls. 

Knowledge wanting, life is wanting. This 
my word is truth indeed.” 

An impartial examination of the earlier 
West Turkish and SeJjuk literary monu- 
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nieiits shows Aashik Pasha at the outset 
of the fourteenth century as beginning 
the line of Turkisli ])oets witli a great 
mystical })oern, wliich betrays the inlluence 
of the Persian poetry. Aashik Pasha was 
a clev’er dervisli of the order of Mevlevi, 
“ the whirling order,” whic h produced 
several potds, the most important of wdiorn 
was the actual founder of the order, the 
famous Jelal ed-din Rumi. His title of 
Pasha does not im])ly the court dignity 
of State Vizir, but that of vdzir iu tlu‘ 
sj)iritual kingdom. In this latter sens(‘ 
we find many poets bi*.'iring tli(‘ titl(‘s of 
Sheikh, Emir, Hiinkiai (monarcli), Shah, 
and Sultan. Tlu* whole body ot Ottoman 
])oetry, and ev’t'ii tht‘ literary kniguagt' of 
the })r('sent d;i\\ was dt'vi'lojx-d btMieath 
th(‘ standard ol th(‘ Hook ; tJiough the 
ancestors of the Osinanli, the Oghuz, 
(ihuzi, or Kuni, may have acquinxl some 
wne(‘r of Chines(‘ cultine, no tra(‘(‘ of tjjis 
intellectual rtdationship rt'inains, save 
certain grammatical forms, and tin* 

Karag()z,” a dt‘geiH*ratc lorm of lht‘ 
Cliint'se shadow'-])lay. which continiic-cl tlic 
Gn*ck mime-; on Hvzantinc* soil. Whc*rc' 
o , the Ottoman c’ulture is not 

^ clcnv’ccl troni source's })urely 

clliure Arabian, that is, uncliM- Aral) re¬ 
ligious inthic'iicrs. it draws upon 
Arab-IVrsian source's. Ot grc*aler origin¬ 
ality and iu closer c'ouiormitv witli I'urkish 
j)easant humour an* tlic* lough jc'sts ot 
Khodja Nasr ed-din. wlio was a pric'st and 
lc*ac:lier in Akshchir bctwc'cn the pc’i iod ol 
the last but one ol tlic* Sc'ljuk sultaus, 
Ala ed-din Kai Kobad, who dic'd in IJ07, 
and lliatot 1'ininr, who died in 1404. His 
humorous pit'c'c’s were widc'ly circ ula led in 
pro>c narrativ^e form from an early date, 
and are still rt'ad and recilc'd by young and 
old in all cdassc's of soc'iety. The custom 
of giving ])laca' name's by topograjiliicral 
description, which was adoptc'd in count¬ 
less instances by the ])rimitive Turkish 
racos for the nomenclature of towns, 
districts, woods and riv'C'rs, mountains and 
valleys, within the* area of original 
Persian, Greek, and Hyzantine civilisation, 
finds its counterjiart in modc'rn ('hina. 

Divergence of rc'ligious belief apparently 
excluded Hyzantine iiitiuencc*, although 
this can be recognisc'd in the material, 
military, jiolitical, and .social institutions 
—for cxanqile, with regard to eunuclis— 
which it imposed upon its conquerors. In 
the great days of the Macedonian dynasty 
the Hyzantine emjiire seemed destined 
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to endure lor v.vva\ in contrast to its elder 
sisters in the West, who had long 
before succumbed to the assaults of the 
Germans. From the age of its founder Con¬ 
stantine, and of its legislator Justinian, it 
had steadily increased its power. The tenth 
century had been a jieriod of renaissance 
in civil, economic, and military life, and 
for Greece in intellectual life also. The 
empire had trium])hantly emerged from 
the deadly struggle with the foni's of 
Islam. By the subjugation of tlie Slavs 
and the acquisition ol Armenia, the 
Byzantine empire had extended in 1025 
to limits unexampled since tin* days of 
Justinian. The mingled sev<‘rity and 
kindness of the Kniperor Basil, “ the 
slayer of th(‘ Bulgarians,’' had left the 
millions of Slavs in ])Ossessioii of the'r 
freedom and th(‘ir native institutions. 

Then cairu* tlie turning ])omt, the 
beginning of the irrevocable d(‘cay of the 
em])ire. 7 'he great territorial lords made 
tlje succet'ding empt'rors tlieir tools, ex- 
liausted the rt'sources of tli(^ Euroju'an 
and Asiatic ])rovinces by their extortion, 
d(‘stroyed the \ eomaii class by their unbear- 


Normans 
Secure Power 
in Ihe West 

inllueme in 


abl(* taxation, dcjuivi'd the 
Sla\’s ot tlu'ir national ]>rivi- 
k'ges, paralys(‘d the action of 
tlu' lu'st generals by their 
the all-])ovvertul senate, and 


whi‘:i th(‘ Seljuk invasion took ])lace in 


1071 lost file best provinces ot the Asiatic 


empire, Cappadoc'ia, Armenia, and 
h'oiiium. The West fell into Ihe h.ands 


of the Normans. The death-stroke, how¬ 


ever, from which Byzantium never re¬ 


covered, was given by the Batin crusade 
in 1204. dhe sliadow ot the imperial 
government migrated to Nicjea, and as a 
shadv)w it returned with the Pak'eologi 
to the city of C'onstantine in I2()i. 

lnst(‘ad of seeking to effect a ])eaceful 
settlement with the rising kingdoms of 
Bulgaria and Ser\ia, and thus t(» save 
something trom the wreck, seeing that 
tlu* old forms of absolute monarchy had 


been definitely replaced by tlie western 
forms of feudal government which the 
Crusadt'rs obeyed, the romantic spirit of 
thos^* shadowy emperors pursued the 
phantasm of their lost siijn'emacy, the 
“ great ideal ” on which even within our 
own times the finest enter]irises of the 
Hellenes have made shipwreck. 

This ruinous megalomania was, more¬ 
over, poisoned from the outset by the 
wildest forms of monastic strife, by 


theological quarrels, and by the burning 
hatred of jiatriarchs, jiriests, and jieople 
for the “ Latinists.” While the Ottoman 
power was rising in the east, the Slav 
kingdoms were advancing on the north. 
Servian kings had S(*cured the siipremac'y 
over the Balkan peninsula. The power 
of the Bulgarian state had been broken 
in iJ/,0, and when Stefan 
® Dusaii asc(*nded the throne 

^ ^ - it seemed tliat for the Servian 

monarchy W’as reserved the 
task of deii'iiding tlu* lh)S])h()rus against the 
Ottoman advance*. But the Slavs were not 
a sea power, and wen* therefore unable to 
interfere successfully in the bitter com¬ 
mercial strife* whic'ji Venice and Genoa 
wagrd for half a century in Greek waters. 

(. ivil war broke out rei)eatt*dly in By¬ 
zantium. The T^ilmologus John V. looked 
for help to the Venc'tians and Serbs, 
while John VT. ( antacuzene turned to 
the Ottomans. As early as Tjjf) Andro- 
nic'us, no lc*ss unscrupulous than the 
( hristian republics of Italy, had joined 
the Asiatic v^(*ljuks against the Ottomans, 
and had thereby lost tlu* bc^st towns of 
Ionia. In the Ottomans dt*feat(‘d 

the Serbs at Didymonteichos, and Canta- 
cuzene a])])ointed his sou Mattlueus co¬ 
regent. Then Stetan Dusan died in 
IJ55. and with him died the hones of 
sax'ing Eurcqie from the yoke* of Islam. 
Servian and Albanian chieftains broke 
away, and Bosnia made* hersi'lf inde])en- 
dent. Thus the Balkan ('hristians dc*- 
stroyed one another, while* the hour ol 
doom was ajqiroaching. In iJ.Sf) ( anta- 
c'uzene himself, in the* improx’idence of 
des])air, called in the Ottomans. I’rkhan, 
already in jiossessioii of Brusa, Nicjea, 
and Nicomedia, thought the moment had 
then come when (lu* brilliancy of Con- 
stantinojile* and the beauty of (ireece lay 
heljile.ssly at his mercy. 

Upon tw'o rafts made of logs bound 
together with stra])s and skins, the crown 
, ])rince Suleiman crossed into 
Gre»r**' * Thrace with eighty warriors 
* .X and surprised the castle of 
xp o* Thymbe—the modern Tshini. 

The conquest of Kallijiolis, the modern 
Gallipoli, in the following year—1557— 
opened the way for the extension of the 
Ottoman Emjiire in Eurojie. Urkhan 
announced this joyful news to the Seljuk 
princes and his other rivals in letters 
breathing the full jiride of victory. For cen¬ 
turies onward it became the privilege of the 
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The Warrior 
Who Crossed 
the Dardanelles 


Ottoman chancery to employ tlie luxuri¬ 
ances of their literary style in inditing 
documents of this nature to friend and foe. 

The emperor John VI. was astute enough 
to treat with Urkhan, to whom he had given 
his daughter in marriage as the ransom 
of Kallii)olis. The iuirgain was on the 
])oint of conclusion wJieii an earthquake 
destrov(‘(l all the towns and 
fortresses in the Thracian 
Ch(us()nost\ and left the 
Turks in undis|)uted poss(‘s- 
sion of the whole of this territory, if w(‘can 
trust the account of the imperial historian. 
Snl(‘iman died hthdre liis father on a hawk¬ 
ing exp(‘dition. For mon‘ tlian a century 
his tomb in Hiilair ((iieek, Plagiari), on 
the .diore of tin* Hellesi)Oiit, was the only 
grav(' of an Ottoman printa* on European 
soil ; and of all the tombs of the Ottoman 
h(‘mes was most often \’isited, as being 
the r(*sting-])lace of the second vizir ol 
the em})ii(‘ and of th(' warrior who had 
successtully crossed the Dardanelles. 

In Tjbo the Emir Murad 1 . (i33<)-id‘k()) 
cross(‘d the H('lh‘spont. In the following 
year he reduced tlu' impoitant fortiasses 
of Tzurulon and l)idymont(‘ichos, and in 
spite of a brave resistaiue made himsell 
mastiM’ of Adriano])le. the s(*cond city ol 
the empire. This town, situated at the 
confluence^ of the Maritza with its tribu- 
tarit's, th(* Arda and Tundsha, in a fertile 
valley, ju'ovided with all the attractions 
of a troj)ical climate, vineyards, rose* 
fielels, and quince* gareh'us, became, next 
te) Brusa, the* first, and atteT the fall ol 
Constantiiu)pl(' the* s<*ee)nel, citv of the 
Ottoman Emj)irt*. At a later elate was 
e'H'cted in it the* tame)us me)S(]ue of the* 
Sultan Se*lim IT, which the Turks regard 
as the most beaulitul in Islam. 

Hrusa remaine*d hene'elorward thesaeueel 
burial gre)imd e)f the Sultans ; anel its s])len- 
did mosqu(*s and baths still afforel the*hne\sl 
exampl(*s of Osmano-Persian architecture. 
Murad’s vizirs Lalashahin and Evrene)s 
maele the.*ir w,ay uj> the valley 
e)f the* Maritza. Te)wns, vil¬ 
lages, fortresses, and theo])en 
eountry with its enormous 
booty fell into their hands almost without a 
blow. In I3b3 Lalashahin crowned his 
career of conquest with the ca])ture of 
Philip})opolis, wdiich had belonged to the 
Bulgarian Empire since 1344. The Emir 
Murad made this most j)ros])erous of the 
Bulgarian towns the outj)ost of his daily 
growing emjure by the construction of 


The Sacred 
Burial Ground 
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fortified outworks. Four great rocks of 
syenite were included in tlie outer ring 
qf walls, and the Maritza was s])anned by 
a stone bridge. 'Fhe statement that 
Murad shortly afterwards—in 1365—con¬ 
cluded a convention with the Dalmatian 
republic of Ragusa, which commanded tin* 
inland trade in the Balkan peninsula, is 
an inv’ention of later times. 

The small Christian states were unabh* 
to combine in any kind of o])})osition to 
the Ottoman advance ; they also lacked 
a standing army. The (*niperor John VI. 
was at variance with his son Androniciis. 
When he attt*mpted, in I3f>5, to form a 
federation against the Turks in Tirn()V() 
on the 1 antra, the old cajutal of Bulgaria, 
he was imprisom'd by Zar Sisman, or 
Shishman, until his cousin, Amadeo VI., 
of Savoy, liberated him. The hard- 
j)ressed em])eror then travellc*d to Avignon, 
to induct* tlu* papacy to ])romot(* a rt*- 
lieving crusade ; without hesitation, he 
signed the Latin formula of union. 

Po])o Urban W returned with him to 
Rome, where they w(‘re nu‘t by the easti*in 
(*mper()r ('harh's IV., Queen Joanna of 

^ . Naples, and the chix'alrous king 

Emperor of r A , r ,• i ^ 

n .. ol ( \'i)rus, P(‘ter I. ol Lusignaii, 

. whih* Ste])heii of P>osnia was 

in Extremis . 1 \ , r 

cxp(‘('t(*d to arrivt*. Pett*r of 

Lusignan had be(*n travelling round tin? 
courts of Westi*rn Europe since 13()J, and 
on A]U'il 1st, 1303. at Avignon, had pro¬ 
mised to iindi*rtakea crusade in ('oniunctioii 
with John the (iood of Fi anct*, wh ) died in 
I’,(>4, and Amadeo ; howevt'i’, the i*nt('r- 
pnse was inad(*(iuately suj)})ortt‘d by the 
European j)owers, and the ciusaders 
confined tht*mselves to a tt*inporary oc- 
cuj)ation of Alexandria on October loth, 
i.)b5. f)n the })resent occasion no agree¬ 
ment could be brought about. 

LowDndeed had fallen the ju estige of the 
once all-powe*ful East Roman emperor ; 
the Venetian bankt*rs who had advanced 
the money for his journey to Avignon 
kept him a prisoner at Venice. Andro- 
nicus declined to oblige his hated father, 
who formally went over to the Roman 
Church in 131)9, by paying the money ; 
and it was eventually his younger son 
Manuel, ruler of Thessalonica, who secured 
John’s return in 1370, at great cost to 
himself. In 1371 John excluded Andro- 
nicus from the succession in favour 
of Manuel. In 1375, when Adronicus 
joined Sauji, a revolted son of Murad, 
Murad beheaded the Turkish prince anej 
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punished Andronicus l)y blinding him. 
However, the prince gained the help of 
the Genoese, who cussisted him to enter 
the capital in 1376, dethroned his father 
and crowned him as Adronicus IV. In 
1379 the old em})eror escaped from 
im])risf)nmcnt, and fled to Murad, who 
restored him to the* possession of the 
capital. Two years later the (‘in])eror-was 
reconciled tf) liis (‘Idest sf)n, but aftu' his 
(h'ath, in i.jHs, he set aside tlie claims 
fd' Ills grandson, John VIT., and gave the 
succession to his b(*loved Manuel. 

Th(‘se events form an interlude of 
secondary importance in the grt'at mari¬ 
time struggle betvveen Genoa and Venici*, 
which ended <^)nly with the })eac(‘ of Turin 
on August 8th, ijHi. Matters were going 
no less badly in th(‘ Pt'loponnest*. From 
Thrace Murad had advaiici'd westward 
to the Balkan pass(‘s. He tluMi turned 
southwards into tin* fair province ol 
Th('ssaly and even reached Thermoiiylie, 
whereupon Roger de I.auria, wlio was 
governing Attica in the name ot King 
FredtM'ic 111 . of Sicily, appealed to him 
in lor lielp against liis (ditalonian 

rivals wlio were 111 possession 
Athens, Helene Fadrique 01 
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Aragon, and the Venetian gov¬ 
ernor of Negro])ont in Fiilxea. 
As th(‘ allies ot Roger, the Turks marched 
into Tliebes, the seat of govenimmit and 
tlu‘ most distinguished city in tlie duchy 
of Athens. 'I'hese facts jilaiiily show 
that tlu* Spaniards, Catalonians, and 
Sicilians were but loreigiu'rs in the l.atiii 
princijialities of Greece, with which they 
had nothing in common. The nt'ws of 
this movement sprt'ad terror far and wide 
in the Wt'st. luban V. summoned to 
arms the Venetians, as being the masters 
of Eulxea, together with the archl)ishop 
of Patras, all tht' })relates and digni¬ 
taries of th(' jieriod within the l.atin 
Empire, the des])ots of Misithra and 
Guido ot Enghien in Argos. 

In the north also a movement of re¬ 
sistance was stimulated by the Pope. The 
Greek commander of Philippopolis had 
fled to the king of Servia ; at his ap])eal 
the kings of Hungary, Servia, Bosnia, and 
the province of Wallachia agreed to under¬ 
take a campaign in common against the 
Turks, who were now threatening their 
frontiers. By forced marches they ad¬ 
vanced to the Maritza at a point two days’ 
journey above Adrianople, but in the night 
of September 25th-26th, 1371, they were 


surprised by Hadji Tlbeki and suffered a 
fearful defeat ; the army was shattered 
and dispersed in flight. The battle-field 
is still known as Ssirfisindiighi, the defeat 
of the Serbs. This was the first battle 
in which Magyars fought against the 
Ottomans. 

A year of jieacc followed, whicli Murad 
employed in extending his enqiire in 
Asia Minor. In 1381 he arranged 
a marriag^e fietween his eldest 
son Bajazet and the daughter 
of Yakub of Kcrmian. 
The I icess brought as her dcjwry 
Kutahia and otlu'r valiiabk* districts 
in the Si'ljuk state. Shortly afterwards 
<)ther ot Murad’s troops undi'r Timiirtash 
crossed tlu* mountains ol Rhodope and 
ad\anced to the Axios on the Albanian 
frontier, where they (‘onqiiered the; towns 
of Monastir and lsti|). On the far side 
of the Balkans Indj(‘ Ihdaban had already 
spent two years in the siege of the fortress 
of Sofia, the ancient Sardica, wluui he 
gained his object by treachery in 1382. 
S(*1ia, tlu' most important fortress and 
the key of Bulgaria. Macedonia, and 
Thrace, splendidly situatc'd on the Boy^^^na 
in the wide })lain traverstal by the Iskiu', 
rose again from its ruins. 

The Turks had aheady burst into Bosnia 
through the Balkan passes, but were 
repeatedly deleated in the gorges and 
mountains ot the Alps of Dinar by the 
united Bosnians and Serbs. In 1387 
Stefan \’uk Lazar left Piizrt'ii and began a 
threatening movement southw'ard with 
thirty thousand men. Belore Murad sent 
his forces across the Balkans, which h(‘ 
was surprised to find unocciipit'd by the 
enemy, he celebrated with great sj)lendour 
in Asia, in the ])resence ot liis trooj>s on 
the })lain of ](‘nishehir, his own marriage 
and that of two of his sons with Byzantine 
princesses, and the circumcision of his 
three grandsons, the sons of Bajazet. 

The decisive battle was fought 
on June 15th, 138(), on the field 
of Amsel. The Turks under the 
Ernii' Murad and his son Ba¬ 
jazet opjiosed the Serbs under Lazar and 
his nephew Vuk Stefan Brankovic of 
Prishtina, the. Bosnians under their king 
Stefan Tvartko, and the Voivode Vladko 
Hranii. With them fought the Croatians, 
under their Ban Ivan Horvat, those Bul¬ 
garians who had escajied the destruc¬ 
tion of their country, Wallachian auxiliary 
troops, and numerous Albanians. At 
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the outset of the battle—at its conclusion, 
according to another tradition—1 he Emir 
Murad was stabbed in his tent by the 
Servian nobleman Milos Obilic ; Lazar, 
however, was ea])tured and ludieaded, with 
a number of Servian kni^^hts, over the 
corpse of Murad. The new l^inir i^ajazet 1 . 
interred liis father’s remains at Hrusa, in 
- . tlu‘ splendid mosque erected 

Succession ,,y He sl.a.l- 

J! c . .. ^ied his hrother Yakub in con- 
Frntncide f. i i + 

tmuanci‘ o1 the gloomy custom 

supportc'd l)y a verse of tlie Koran, ac¬ 
cording t(j which succession in the house ol 
Osman was legalised by Iratricide. 

The new Emir Eajazet I. (i 
was now able to make ))reparations lor the 
conquest ol (ireec(‘. Manuel was one ol his 
adherents. This circumstance John VIL, 
the son of Andronicus, who had come to 
an understanding witli Sc'lymhria, lh(‘ 
modern Siliwri, and Thessalonica, turned 
to his own account to se('ure the dethrone¬ 
ment of his grandfathei in i3()o. Mannel, 
it is true, restored his father’s suiwemacy : 
but when Jkaja/et forced the old emperor 
to cease the work of restoring tlie lortilica- 
tions ol liis ('apilak John \'l. du'd of vexa¬ 
tion at this insult on IT'bruary T()th, ijqi. 

Manuel at once S(‘ized the throne, but the 
sultan ]uinished his ])resum})tion bv the 
cai)ture of Tlu'ssalonic a in i.jqi, the block¬ 
ade ot tlu* capital, and the conquest of the 
Bulgarian cajutal ol Tirnovo with Widdin. 
Nic’opolis, and Silistria in i ■;()3 ; and it 
became obvious that Bajazet intended to 
abolisli the shadow\’ East Kornan ('inpire. 
So earlv as i.;()2 his general, EArenos-Beg, 
had adx anced from Seres to tlu' Isthmus. 
Nerio Acciajuoli, who had ruled Athens 
from 13‘S5, in place ol tlie ( atalonians, 
inadi' a fruitless apj)eal to Venice for ]u‘l]). 
and secured his safety by submission and 
payment of tribute, h'rom this moment the 
fate of Athens was only a qiu'stion ol time. 
When Timurtash occupied the lower j)ar( 
of Athens, the Turks were expeJled by the 
Venetians, who at last came up 
P , from Kub(jea to relieve tlu^ jilace. 

° From the end of 1394 to the 
end of 1403 the lion standard 
of San Marco waved iqion the battlements 
of the strongJiold of Cecrops and on the 
tower of the Latin church of the Holy 
Virgin on the Acro])olis. 

It is not known how tar the Turks 
penetrated into Bceotia and Attica ujxrn 
this occasion. Some jiortion of the Greeks 
were in alliance with the Turks. But the 


Ottoman trium])Jis were suddenly cluicked 
by the news that Sigismund of Hungary, 
to whom the emp(!ror Mamu*l had :ipju‘al(‘d 
for help, was approaching the Danube with 
a brilliant army of French and German 
knights. Bajazet left Gallipoli, which was 
tlien his base of operations for the bloc kade 
ol the caj)ital, and also Sen s, to advaiu ci 
northward against tluT'hristian army. On 
September 12th, I3()(>, tJie ('liristian troo])s 
reached (ireat Nico])olis, on the right bank 
of th(‘ Danube. On SejTc'inber 2kth 
ihijazet’s superior generalship secured him 
a bloody victory over the ('hristians, who 
were unable to follow any ])ractical ])lan 
of campaign. 

TheconsecpuMici'sof tlu' defeat wen* borne 
by the ('liristian inhabitants of tin* penin¬ 
sula. Evnuios-Beg advanced ujion the Pi'lo- 
j)oinu‘se, the Byzantine ])ort ol which was 
governed by the “ despot ” of Misithra, 
Theodore Paheologus. a son ot John \'. 
Defeat(‘d at L(‘ondari at the sources of the 


A 4 >h(‘us on JuiH' 21 St, I 3 () 7 , he was forced 
to agree to tlie ]>ayment ol a yearly tiibute. 
In T3<)q the tauptuor MamuL who was 
blockaded anew, ajiproaclied the I'rench 
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marshal Jean le Meiiign^ or 
P>oncicaut, witli a recpiest for 
help, and this geiuaal once* 
again cltairi'd the Turks out ol 


the environs ol the capilal. John\’lLwas 


reconciled to his uncle, and Maniu ‘1 trax'elled 


in tin* West, and nu'l with a brilliant re¬ 


ception wher(*\’er lu' wi'iit. The Venetians 
were then at the zenith ol their penver. As 
<‘aiiy as 1353 the Bailo, oi’ go\’ernoi, ol 
('onstantinopk* had adxised tlu* senate to 
seize the inheritance of Byzantium without 


more aelo. Now, howt'X’er. tlu‘\’ lost 


Athens in May, 1402. Antonio Acciajuoli 
gathert'd a force in Livadia, the strongest 
place in the country, and ('aptured the* 
citad(‘l in 1403, afte*!' a heroic' cletcince. 

But at tha4 moment all eyc's wc're turned 
eastward. When Timur, the Mongolian 
ruler of .Samarkand, lu'gan to extend his 
conquests westward, he cximt; into collision 
with the* Ottoman emirate. The struggle 
of these two great powers for the jxisses- 
sion of Western Asia was decided on 


July 20th, 1402, in the murderous battle 
of Angora. Bajazet himself fell into 
Timur’s hands, and died in captivity on 
March 8th, 1403. But in the spring of 
1403, Tamerlane turned eastwards again 
without attempting to cross the Helles¬ 
pont, as his fleet consisted only of 
twenty*!WQ ships of Trebizond. 




THE OTTOMAN CONQUEST OF 
BYZANTIUM 

THE CRESCENT TRIUMPHS OVER THE CROSS 


'^llOSE (jf sons who ]iados('a])C(l 

^ tlio carna/^^o bof^an amoii/:^ 

llii'iiisclvos for tlu'throni'wliic'h tlicy had set 
u]) af^ain in Brusa and Adrianoplo. Hona*- 
forward Brusa and Aidin won* to bo tiio 
citadels of jnin' Turkisli ])owcr in Asia, 
riiristian Europe was loo l)usy witli inter- 
ne('ine strife to utilise the luoineut of 
Ottoman h(‘l]:lessiu‘ss, an opportunity 
which never recurred, 'llie papacy was 
])aralysed by the (ireat Scliism. Belore 
the Emp('ror Manuel liad returned from 
Paris, wh(U(* he liad J(‘anu'd the nt*ws of 
Bajazet’s destriKiioii, the eldest son of 
the fallen emperor, Suleiman, luid been 
proc'IaiuH'd (‘inir in Adrianoph'. 

The (ireek princ(‘s hasteiu-d to resumi* 
tlu'ir old feudal relations with the Sublime 
Porl(‘, Antonio Acciajuoli paid a visit to 
Suleim<m in person to ask his hel[) against 
Venice in the struggle lor Athens. From 
March ^Jist, 1405, the Wuietians were 
lona'd to leave* Antonio in jiossession of 
Athens ; lie would agree only to style* 
himself their vassal. Vet their j)ow(*r in 
tJie la'vaiit was on the rise, and their 
mariiime ])repoiiderance was undisputed 
at the time when tliey ndired from Attica. 
While (renoa, tlieir rival, was on the* ]H)int 
of colIa[)se, the mistress of tin* Adriatic, 
under her Doges Michele Steno (1401- 
T413) and Tommaso Moceiiigo (1414-1423) 
was still at the zenith of her powT*r. 

Wlurn for this reason she delayed, in 
common with the west(*rn powders, to avenge 
iv . Nicopolis, her means of resistanci* 
were s})eedily ])aralysed before 
Preserved advance of the (Htomans in 
new strength. Under the Doge 
Francesco Foscari (1423 -1457) the prudent 
republic sought by the acquisition of 
Italian territory to secure lirmer founda¬ 
tions lor her vanishing and disputed ])Ower. 

The wars aroused by the hatred and 
jealousy of the four sons of Bajazet in 
IS 


their struggle for tlu^ throne lasted for a 
decade. Fortunately for tlu; Turkish 
F 2 in])ire no jiartition resulted, but dynastic 
uiiit\, tilt* fundamental jaiiuiplt^ of the 
houM* ol Osman, w^as preserved. Suleiman 
( 1 .) w’as kilh'd behind Adrianople on 
c 1.- 5th, 1410, while lleeing 

from iiis brother Musa ; Musa 
c rac ory thi oiK* and his 

arons hands ol Mohammed 

I. (1413-T421), the tliird and most fortu- 
naL- of the hostile brothers, after a victory 
on the jdain of Tshamorlu, iK>t far from 
Sofia, on July loth. Mohanunt^d had con- 
chi(U*d a close alliance with Manuel, and 
being on the bt‘st of tt*rms w'ith him, ga\'e 
him hack a number of Macedoimin and 
Tht‘ss:.lian ])lac('s which h(* had takt*n from 
Musa, including the splendid Thessalonica. 

Again, and lor the last tinu*, tin* affairs ol 
the Fast Romans si*emed to have takt'ii a 
favourable turn. The emir had also assurt'd 
considerable rtmiissions ol taxation, with 
commercial and territorial concessions, 
to tlu* remaining members of the ('hristian 
leagiu*, \'t*nict*, (i(*noa, the Knights ol 
St. John in Rhodes, and the duke )aco])(; 
('rispo of Naxos. In the security of peace 
witli the Ottomans the. (.ir(*ek Emjieror 
Manuel, whose ivstless co-regt‘nt John VH. 
had died in a monastery, was able to visit 
the misi'rable remnants of his empire, 
lie s])ent the winter ol 1414-1415 in 
Thessalonica, the ])Ossession of his son 
Andronicus. He then assisted his son 
Theodore (IT), the des})ot of Misithra, to 
subjugate the refractory barons and 
toparchs of the Peloponnese in 1415. 

At the same time lie zealously urged on 
the construction of the Hexamilion, the. wall 
across the isthmus, wiiich w^is to serve as 
a defence against the barbarians, as 
formerly in the time of the Persian wars. 
Contemporary writers express their aston¬ 
ishment at this bulw^ark of defence, as 
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though it were comparable with the ducing the Pclo])onnese to the position 

famous walls of Hadrian. They were, of a tributary vassal state. Smitten by an 

however, soon to learn that it was no a]W})lectic stroke, Manuel retired from the 

obstacle to the Janissaries. In 1417 the government in 1423 and took monastic 

crown |)rince, John (VHI.), ap}>eared with vows in 1424. His son, John VIIT. (142J- 

the intention of making Misithra. his base 1448), concluded j)eace with Murad, who 

of ojierations for tlie sii])jugaiu/n of the made him j)ay 30,000 ducats for the 

rebellious (ienoes<‘ ( enturion Zaccaria of Morea, and seizi'd most of his }x>ssessions 

. - . ^ Achaia (1404-32); he then in Macedonia and on the Black Sea. 

anian roops loose liis Albanian Meanwhile, the emperor’s enterprising 
Possessions*^ troops u])on the V^enetian brothers, Tliomas and (’onslantine Pal;eo- 
}K)sst'Ssions also, and (l(‘- logus, were successfully extending their 

stroyed his good relations with the sujwmacy in the Pelo])onnese, where the 

Republic. The latter (‘spoused the cause last remnants of Frankish ]K)wer, with the 

of tli(‘ centurion, and in 141Q wr(‘st(‘d exception of tlie Venetian fortress(‘s, fell 

troni th(‘ Fast Romans tlu' important into their hands between 1428 and 143,0. 

])osition of MoiuMubasia, the hojue of the However, on March 2()th. 1430, Murad 11 . 

once admired Malvasi(‘r. ri'diu'ed tlie fortr(‘ss of Thessalonica, tin* 


Mohammed, who had bt‘en i 
in the task of n‘subjugating 
th'‘ ('inirs of .'\sia Minor, had 
always ^iroved an honour¬ 
able ally ot tlu' Byzantines. 
Manuel, therefon*, dis])layed 
a considerable lack ot fore¬ 
sight in suj)])orting the cxiusc 
of a rebel preti'iiding to be 
Prin(‘(‘ Miislata, who liad dis- 
appeari'd in 1402; again, on 
Mohammed’s dt^atli, in 1421, 
Mamu'l was persuaded by liis 
son John (\dll.) to play oft 
this j)seudo Mustala, against 
tlie youthful heir, Murad IJ. 
(T421-T451). d'he iiujiostor 
was deleat(‘d, and strangled 
in Adrianopl<‘at th(‘bc'ginning 
of 1422. In June. T422, Murad 
advanci'd u])on COiistantinojile 
with 50,000 men. 'blie ca]iital, 
which had made alliance with 


atigable old capital 



BAJAZET I. 

Tills Ottoman emperor ruled from 
Vis »to 1He conquered Bul- 
Ifaria and a g:reat part of Asia 
Minor, Macedonia, Servia, and 
Tlie.s.saly, and was defeated by 
Timur at Angora in the year 1102. 

Mustafa, a of liis brot 


oi tilt' Lombard kingdom, 
which tor more than tw'o ct'ii- 
turies had st‘r\'ed as a base 
for the h'rankish ('onquests of 
Hellas. Under th(‘ nam(‘ of 
Salonika it lu'canu' lienc(‘toi- 
w'ard one of the first comnuu- 
cial ports and naval stations 
of Turkt'V in luiropt'. Alter 
the fall of ']'h(‘ssuloni('a the 
emir sent his pasha, Sinari, to 
subjugal(“ lC])irus. In that 
country Cailo I. 'I'occo, the 
brothel-in-law oi Antonio, liafl 
died at Janina on July 4th, 
1429, leaving no legitimate 
heir. His fair kingdom, which 
sinct' 1381 had iiuluded 
Albania, Acarnania, Ithata, 
Zacynthiis, Cc])hallt‘nia, and 
Leucadia, wa/nt to liis iK'plunv 
Carlo II. (I42fpi448), thf' son 
ler L(‘onardo. How'evi'r, the 


revolt(‘d younger brotluT ol the emir, wtis Turks took up the cause of Memnoiio, an 

sa\'(*d. though Mustala himself was de- ambitious ill(*gitimate son of the deciaiscxl. 

feated and suppressed. The work <jf and forced Janina to surrender on October 

veng(‘an('e could now' be begun. First, the ()tli, 1430, itfter a long siege. Carlo II. 

waarlike Murad sent his vizir Turakhan to Tocco tliercupon became tributary to tlu' 

Tlu's.salonic a, w'liK'h was sa\ tTl only by the (‘inir lor Epirus and Acarnania. Mean- 

hel]) ol Vi’iiice. Andronicus ced(*d it to wdiile, the Emjieror John 

the rt*{)ublic in 1423 tor juirchase-money VIII., who was in desjxiir 

amounting to 50,000 ducats. HowT’ver, the Turks **** Thessalonica, 

Turakhan then burst forth from Thessaly had hastened westwaird, to 


to expel from th(' Morea Theodore of 
Misithra and the Venetians, on wdiom he 
desir(‘d vengi'aiu'e foi Pi(‘tro Loredano’s 
d(‘stru('tion of the Turkish fleet at Gallipoli 
on May 2()tli, 141b. The w^all across the 
isthmus was stormed by tlie Janissaries 
and destroyed on May 22nd, 1423. The 
victors contented themselves with re¬ 


make his submission to the Roman Church 
and to seek lielji from the co-religionists. 
To Murad’s fierce resentm(‘nt his a])peals 
for help were again directed to Rome. Poju* 
Eugenius IV. zealously urged a new schem(‘ 
for reunion, deceiving himself and others 
with the hope that the brief and infiequent 
efforts of the West to repel the followers 
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Christoph of Corona to Moldavia, Wallachia, 
and Albania to preach the Crusade. The 
mobilisation of the fleet wa^ begun in 
Venice. However, the majority of the 
western ])rinces viewed the en Un prise with 
indifference ; exce])tions were the Poles, 
^ Wiillarhians, and the lower 
Years’ Hungary, who took up 

Peace every cpiarter. In July, 

144P the crusacling army set out 
under King VVladisJaw Ill. of Poland and 
Ihinyadi, accomj)anied by Cardinal Cesarini 
and the fugitive Servian king (ieorge 
lhankovic, advanced through Servia, de- 
b a It'd tJie Turks at Xisb on November 3rd, 
reached Sofia, a n d 
crossed the plateau be¬ 
tween the Balkans and 
the Ichtiman Sredna 
(iora at Mirkewo, 
iirriving fi nail y at 
Zlatitza. The defeat of 
the Turks at Kunovitza 
on December 24th, 1443, 
brought about an 
Albanian rising under 
(ieorge Kastriota, or 
Skanderbeg; and in 
1444, in s])ite of the 
cardi nal's op})osition, 
the Hungarians con¬ 
cluded a ten-years, 
peace' with Murad at 
Szc'gt'din. by tlu' terms 
of which Wallachia, as a 
Turkish tributary state, 
lell to Hungary, Bulgaria 
was left to the Porte, and 
Servia was restored to 
Brankovic; neither 

A type of the soldiers whose fortitude and prowess ^ orks llOl Hungarians 
were the qualities which went largely to the WtU'C llCIlCelorW’ard to 
building up of the power of the Ottoman Empire. ' tl » Danube 



ONE OF THE TURKISH JANISSARIES 


of the crescent would now culminate in a 
great enterprise for the final exjnilsion of 
the Turk. In view of the extremity of the 
danger, tJie project of union—in other 
words, submission—was now considered 
in full seriousness by thc! em])eror and 
most of the pn^lates, including the 
(ecumenical ])atriarch Joseph. 

The “ Florentinuni,” the decree of union 
which was solemnly recitt'd on July bth, 
I43(), in the cathedral of Plorencc, is of im¬ 
portance in so far as it became the dogmatic 
ixisis lor the actual reunion of tlu' Rulhen- 
ians, Roumanians, Armenians, Jacolhtes, 
Nestorians, and Maroni les. (.'onstantinople, 
howa'ver, held ditferent 
vic'w^s. Monks and lait v 
alike declint'd to confirm 
the c'onvc'ution whiich 
the impc'i'ial govern¬ 
ment and the hierarchy 
had concludt'd. The 
latter were' dc'feated in 
the unt'(|ual struggle; 
against a national will, 
which, the)ugh impotent 
in all else', was im¬ 
placably obstinate on 
this particular j)oiiit of 
anti-Latinism. The 
agrc'cment of Morenee 
W'as torn in j)iece's, and 
the church of St, Sophia 
W'as doome'd to bee'ome 
a me)sc]U('. 

In the spring of 1441 
the Turks devastaterl 
Low'e'r Hungary as far 
as the* The'iss, and also 
Slavonia and the district 
betwe'cn the Save and 
the Dra\'e'. Fortunately 
fe>r ('hristende)m, Janos 
Hunyaeli, wdio had been aj)pe)inte'd C'ount 
of Temesvar and Duke of 'rransylvania in 
1441 as a H'W'ard for faithful service, took 
up the su])reme' command among th? towns 
on the se)nthern frontier. Among other 
c'xploits he defeate*d the Roumelian 
p . Beglerbeg Kulle-Shaliin in the 
s|)ring of 1442 at Vasap on the 
Crusade J^^o^iita. Pope Eugeniiis had 
de^sj)atched earnest appeals te) 
the western princes calling for union and 
defensive measures. At the beginning 
of 1443 he issued a general circular, im- 
]X)sing a tithe upon the Church for the 
Turkish war; he also sent Cardinal 
Giuliano Cesarini to Hungary and Bishop 


But in the meantime the pa[)al fleet 
under Luigi Loredano and Francesco 
Condolmieri had apjH'ared in the w^aters 
of the Levant ; the It'adcrs sent letters 
adjuring the Hungarians to avail them¬ 
selves of this favourable oj)portunity. Per¬ 
suaded by the eloquence of Cesarini, the 
Hungarians broke the peace ; Murad, who 
had carried his army over the Hellespont 
in Genoese transports, met them on the 
shore of the Black Sea. On November 
loth, 1444, was fought the battle of Varna, 
which after some initial success, resulted 
in a severe Christian defeat. King Wladis- 
law fell in a sudden charge upon the 
Janissaries, delivered out of jealousy of 
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Huiiyadi ; ( esariiii was killi'd in flight, and 
Hunyadi alone was aide to conduct an 
orderly retrx'at of his troops across the 
Daniib(i. Western Christianily was deeply 
humiliated. The lun])eror John VIII. 
attempted to make his ])eace with the 
„ emir by means of gifts ; the 


Venetians - 

M.ke Peace 
With Turks 

j)eace wi 
February ^pd, 144 


ans. in fear for their 
concludi'd a s])ecial 
with tile Turks bn 
144b. Constantine of 


Misithra aloiK' coiitiniu'd his lesistance, 
and with such succt'ss that lu‘ made a 
triumphant ad\anc(‘ into ('(‘iitral (ireece, 
ho])ing for Skauderbeg’s hel]>. Tlie atten¬ 
tion of th(‘ latlt'r was, how(‘vcr, claimed 
bv a war with \hance ; 
appaieiitly, th(‘ Sig- 

noria was not ignorant - 

ot tlu' K'X'olt among 
the Albanian.chieltains ^ 

excited i)V tlie 'Turks, 
as Skanderb(‘g was in 'W 

(dose relations with m/. 

King All on so of 
Naph's, th(‘ I'lK'iny oi 
the WiK'tians. As m'? 
soon as Mnrad found 
his hands tree. h(‘ let! 

Seres in th(' spring of 
144!), at th(‘ aj^ieal of W' 

Xerio II. Acciajuoli 
and liis gemTal 'Tura- 
kha.n in Central (iret‘('e, 
and set out to crush ^ 

the bold PaL'Cologus ^ 

in the Peloponnest*. 

Constantint' ottered 
him Nortlua'u Hellas ‘"ft 

as tlie ])rice ot the 




1446, the last bulwark of (irec‘k lieedom 
tell into their hands. The whol(‘ ol th(' 
Peloponnese lay ojien ; with incalculable 
booty and ()(),()()() slaves ol war, Murad 
returned to Thebes, whither Constantine 
andThomas had sent their pleni])()t(mtiarie^ 
in the spring oi 1447. payment oi 
a jioll lax they secured tlu‘ continuance 
of their [u'cearious jiredominance in the 
Peloponne.se. A year after this pc'ace the 
Byzantine enijieror, John VHl., died on 
October 14th, T44S, in the castle ol Misi¬ 
thra, above the ruins of Sj)arta ; on 
januaiy ()th, I44(), his son ri'ceiviMl tin 
deputies from tlu' capital, who (Udixeaed 
to him the diadem and purple. With tla 
('mil’s permission, t( 

secni(' which Ik' had 

sc'iit his coiiiK'illoi 

^ Phranl/cs at the bc'- 
ginning ol Deccmbc!-. 

Constantine XI. 

y I)i agascs, tlu'la^t sik'- 
A cessor ol Constantine 

4 the Cl real, assumed 

;|r^) the (Ttiwii ol tlioi ns ol 
iMj the h'a.st Koman 
ICmpire : while his 
k® biotlu'rs 'Thomas and 
J;{r; Deim'trins dix'ided tlii' 
A I 1 espoiisibihti(‘S ol tile 
Peloponne^('. lu' saik'd 
to Byzaiitinm, on 
'A Marcli ijth. m (Cata¬ 
lonian ships. 'Th(‘em- 
p(.‘roi was i('('ei\'ed 
with great rejoic'ing 
^ in liis new stat('. whic h 
hunted, as in tln' 

F OTTOMAN POWER (iic'C'Ce, to the' ell- 

the grieat consolidator of i j 

. rtf \ n oils OI UK (.islK. 


M o r e a . M u r a d the consolidator of ottoman power (in't'ce, to the' eii- 

1 )\’ itinn kon Sultan Mohaiuined II. was the grreat consolidator of U.,, U,. 

ailSXXUUl 1 )> JIlipi ISOn- ottoman power in the middle of the fifteenth century, ' IIK ( . 1 st l( . 

ing Constantine'S am- and in u;.:; captured Constautim)ple and established A teW (laVS .'iltel the 
1 1 the empire there, reig-ning: from 11.">1 till USl. i U\' 

bassadors. among ^ . k ». batik' ol \ arna, the' 


1 1 me eiiiuiiK tiiere, reit 

bassadors. among 
whom was the historian Clialkondyles. 
Th(‘. battle beg.in, the last great effort 
of the Helle'ue.'S against the* Asiatic bar¬ 
barians who were' jireparing, as afon*- 
time Linde'r Xerxe's, to rush u|)on tlit^ 
Pelo])omn'Se. 

The Till ks had now lirought that most 
terrible ol western ima'iitions, artillery, 
to such perfection that the wtAIs of 
the Creek towns could not hold out 
against them. For tlin't* days their 
cannon-balls breached the deieiicc^s of the 
Hexamilion, and on Dc'cember i(>th the 
Janissari('s and Serbs were .sent forw'ard 
to storm the breach ; on December r4th, 

2088 


IK UOUl 11.>I lUl J4M. , < \' Jl 

batik' ol Naina, tlu' 
('inir had again wresU'd victory hom the 
gras}) of the’liobk' Hunyadi ol Hungary 
in the tlirei' days’ battle ol Kossox’o on 
the Amsel, on (Jctolu'r i7-j()th, 144(S, 
The Po])e, Nicholas V., vsdio was naturally 
„ timid, was so terrified bv 

Hungary « .he tl,is dcl. at that he advise d 

AgnlnV. the Turk HanKarian? 

Ills nuncio to ivmam 
within tlic'ir own frontic'is ; he urged that it 
was no longer (irti^ece, but Hungary, that 
was the Imlwark against tht' Turk. 

King Stephen of Bosnia had already 
reverted to the Koman Church in the 
time of Eugenius IV. ; Nicholas V. 
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was chiefly busied in opposiii/^^ the seed of 
the Patarenes, who were in alliance with 
the Turks. The monastic and secular 
clergy, buildini^ on the emir’s lavour, 
soiij^ht to lay liands on the Church j)nj- 
perty of P>osnia ; at a later date tli(‘ 
Bosnian - that is, the Slax'onic—magnates 
(Miiluaced Moliammedanism with enthu- 
siasin. I^>ut ol Slavonic race also was the 
f.MUons C'hristian htao, (ieorge Kastriota, 
who had bc'giin his struggle against the 
Turks in 1444. with the victory in th(‘ 
Dihra, and k('j)t the standard ol Irtuahnn 
Hying in Albania lor twenty y(‘ais with iin- 
hrokt'ii ('oin.age and sn])])orti'd by the l*op(‘. 

Th(‘ same Pop(‘ snpj)oi ted, with utmost 


to his powerful son, Mohammed 11 . (1451- 
i4iSi), who asceiuh'd lht‘ Ottoman throne 
at the age of twenty-one. The Duke of 
Athens, Nerio IT, also died in the same year 
as Murad. Mohammed 11 . had no intention 
of allowing Attica to fall into th(‘ hands oi 
the Venetians, who had S(‘iz(Ml the island 
ol /Pgina in the summer ol 1451. hor the 
moment he sent to Athens the son of 
Antonio Acciajnoli, who was living at the 
sultan’s couit, and was received with 
enthusiasm by the orthodox j)opnlation, 
who favoured the Tin ks. 

Mohammed also sok'innly ren(‘W('d the 
pledges 0} ])(‘ace and frii‘ndshi[) with 

Byzantium, as witJi oUkm* pett^ statt's. 



THE HiSiORIC TOWN OF THESSALONICA, THE MODERN SALONICA 

This ancient caiiital of the Lombards, fainous Scripture throujfh Paul’s epistles to the Thessalonians, served for 
more than two centuries as the base of the Frankish conquests of Hellas, and fell to the Turks, under Murad II., in 


sympathy and sell-sacrihce, the course 
ol the struggle lor Khodt'S, and also 
that lor the island ol f'v})riis. which was 
threatcMU'd by Ihi' d'urks shortly afttn*- 
wards ; he placed half ol tlu' French 
indulgt'iice money at tlu' dis])osal of the 
king of Cyprus. BetwtMMi 1454 and 1455 
a (ierman po])ular book was ju'inted lor 
the tirst tiint' with the movablt* ty]K'S of 
th(‘ Mainz Ibble, “ Eyn manimg der 
cristenheit widdt'r di(‘ durken ” (in the 
Hoi und Staatsbibliothek at Munich), an 
a[)))('al to take the fitHd against the Turks 
and to exterminate them. The pamjdilet 
is in direct connection with the Cyjuiote 
indulgence. When Murad died, on Feb¬ 
ruary 5th 1451, he left a heritage of war 


While, howeviM’, lii‘ was occ upied in Asia 
with tile subjugation ol the refiactory 
Finir Ibrahim ol Karaman, the Emperor 
Constantine XL Dragases conceived the 
unliappy idea of demanding twice the ran¬ 
som offered by the Turks for the Ottoman 
])rince Ih khan, wlio was then a prisoner in 
Constantinople. The Grand Vizir, Caliph 
Pasha, who b(‘friended the Gr(*eks, was 
horrified at the presum])tuous folly of 
this demand, which the (neek ambassador 
brought to the camp of Akshcdiir. 

Mohammed immediattdy concluded | )eacc 
with the ruler of Karaman and satisfied 
the Janissaries with monetary gifts, with 
the object of gaining freedom to concen¬ 
trate the whole of his strength upon 
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Ambassador 
Beheaded 


Constantinoj)le. Making Adrianople his 
base of operations, he cut off the revenues 
of the Strym(-)n, now Vardar, which were 
destined for tlie maintenance of Urkhan. 
In the spring of 1452 fie began the con¬ 
struction (.)f a fortress at a sj)ot where the 
Bospluaus is narrowest, its breadth btdng 
only 550 metres, and where a strong 
, current, still known to the 
* _ Turks as “ the devil's stream,” 
carrit's slii])s from the Asiatic* 
side' to the ])romontory of Hei- 
maion on the Juiro|)ean side. It was here 
in antiqnitv that Xerxes crossed with his 
army by tlie bridge of Mandrocles. 
()p])osite to Anadoli Hissar, jaevionsly 
built ])y Bajazc't ii|X)n tlie ruins of the 
Byzantine slate piison, the “Towers ol 
Lethe,” rose the* bastion with walls 25 ftud 
thick, and bo teet high, knenvn to the 
Turks as Boghaskesst'ii, and to the* (iretdvs 
as T.airnokopion-that is, decapitator. 
Ihe possession of the two castles ol Rumili 
and Anadoli Hissar 
enabled Moham¬ 
med to cut the 
communications of 
the (ienoese and 
Venetians with 
their colonie.s in 
Pontus. Tlie em- 
j'.eror’s jirotesta- 
lions and ])ro[)osals 
were totally disrc'- 
garded by t he emir, 
who b e h i‘ a d d 
the second am¬ 
bassador, as he 
h a d threatened, 
and d e ft n i t e 1 y 
declared war in 
June, 1452. 

Constantine XL 
n o w s h o w e d 
further inclination 
to union with the 
Latins; however 
anxious he may 
have been to ac:- 
complish this ])ro- 
jeet, he was unable 
to bend his jjcople 
to his will. In May, 

1452, the Pope 
sent Cardinal 
Isidore, an enthusi- 


200 auxiliary troops. In his following 
was the archbishop Leonard of Mityhme. 
who has left us an account of the siege 
of the towm. The festival of union, 
which was celebrated in the church of 
St. Sophia on Dectunber 12th, 1452, 

wath jirayers both for the Pope and 
for the uniate jiatriarch (iregor, wdio 
had been living in banishment since 
1450, was in rc'ality a mere* farce. The 
schismatic chagy were iurions with the 
emperor for his jiublic adhenaicc' to th(‘ 
union ; the mob uttered curses on the 
uuiates, and the harbour workmen drank 
to the destruction of the Po])e. Thi‘ 
“ archduke ” (high admiral and chief 
of the artillery) Lukas Notaras, tht‘ 
chief otftcial of th(' helpless empire, 
represented the seiitimi'nts of true ortho¬ 
dox animosity wath the w'ords, “ We 
would rather see the turban of Turkey 
than the tiara of Rome in our city.” 
With the exct*ption of the r^)])i‘ and 



SOME 


STRANGE WEAPONS 


MEDI.ffiVAL WARFARE 


ir'alKr nn+rh^+ir Tl>ese old engravings show the crude and clumsy character of mediaeval weapons. 1 and 2 
a^Lxertiiy patiiuiiL, movable sheds for protection while undermining the walls, and 3 is a huge sling for 

4 ... *1 -:--- --l_ui— 4.-scaling. In 5 we see the battering-ram 

.5 blows, while the sixth illustration shows 
uses and carrying spearmen on the top. 
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SOLDIERS OF THE CRUSADES AND ARTILLERY OF THE MEDIEVAL AGES 
In this old print we see, ready for action, sonic of the cumbrous machines of war described on the opposite page. 


Alfonso llu' Noble ol Aragon, Navanv, 
Naples, and Sieily, who was it'ally 
lurihering his own ])olitical ends, the 
only Christian })owers who gave the. 
(ireek empert)!’ any real hel]) wen* the two 
r(‘publics of (hnioa and Venice. 'Phey 
])os.sesst“d an incalcnlable amount of ])ii()lic 
and j)rivate property in (ialata, Pera, and 
tile Pontic colonies. In (kilata the (ienoese 
had strengthened their fortifications a 
short time before, and had raised their 
long-famous tower. They and their colony 
of Chios sent two ships and 700 soldiers 
under (iiovanni Longo of the (dustiniano 
family. So recently as September loth, 
1451, the Venetians had renewed their 
commercial tri'aty with Mohammed ; hence 
the aml)igniiy of the instructions which 
they gave to Jacopo I-oredano, the com- 
- mander of their fleet, 

y /"“y action was taken by 

Consl*«.inopU ^alleys 

w h 1 c h accompanied 
Jacojx) Veniero, arcliliishop of Ragusa, 
from Porto Recanati as legate on April 28th. 

On March 231x1, 1453, the Emir Moliam- 
med started irorii Adrianople. On April 
6th lie was within half a mile of Constan¬ 
tinople with an army of 165,000 fanatics 
greedy for plunder. To this overwhelm¬ 
ing force the Greek emperor could oppiose 


a total ol only 4-073 armed Greeks and 
some 2,000 loreigni'is, including (h*noese, 
Venetians, ('ret a ns, Romans, and 
Spaniaids. The sirge was bi‘guii forth¬ 
with ; its details have bei n transmitted 
to us by a numl)i*r ol eye-witnessi's. 
Fourtt'en batt(*ries on the land side and 
twt*lve heavy gnus at s]H‘cial points hurled 
stone cannon-balls ol e\’(*n 500 pounds 
weight day and night ii])on the city. A 
bold resistance was ottered, in which the 
emjieror himself was spixially dislin- 
giiis]i(‘d, as also was (liustiniani with his 
foreign troops, who worked incessantly 
to repair tin* breaches. The colo.ssal walls 
with their towers and breaclu'S remain as 
evidimce of the strength of the Byzantine 
fortress, and of the fury of the struggle 
which then raged about it. The German 
Johann (bant, by driving countermines 
at th(‘ Egrikapu gati*, forced the Turks 
to aliandon their mining ojKTations at the 
Blachenue gate in May. Many (becks, 
however, instead of bearing their jiart in 
the stniggle, con.soled themselves with the 
projihecies of the monks, to tlie effect 
that the Turks would make their way into 
the city as far as the pillars of Constantine 
and would then be driven out of the town 
to the very bordeis of Persia by an angel 
from heaven. 
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Whr'n M('hamin('(l was al)lo to begin his ransom. According to an entry in the 
attacks troin the sea side, from wliich the journal of the Venetian Harbaro, the 
(Ireek fire had driven him for a time, the fate prisoners amounted to ()(),ooo ; the 
of the city was sealed. In the night of the plunder was valued at 300,000 ciucats, 
J 1st and 22nd ot April he dragged his ships and it became juovc'rbial to account tor 
over a rolUa-way across the isthmus from a man’s wealth by saying that he must 
Topdiani' on the Bosphorus to Kassim have been at tlu' Cf)nf]uest of Conslan- 

. Pasha. CoiistantiiK'rejected tinople. On the morningol May joth, when 
The Glorious r 1 w i mi 1 i ^ • t \ ^ 1 

Death of ])rop()sal to surrender. .Moliammed rode among tin* (l(‘vastated 

Constantine On Tiu'sday, May 2<)t]i, 1453, ruins of Constantine’s buildings, which 
the tremendous assault was had st'en many a splendid century of lime 
begun at two o’clock at night. Sagan and had housed the glory of so many 
Pasha at last iorct'd his way through a inonarchs, h(' ])ondered tlie lines ol the 
bn'ach witli his [anissari('s. (dustiniani Persian poet, “ The sj)ider weaves lier web 
was wounded and Ik^d to a ship. Con- in the emperor’s house, and the owl wakes 
stantiiu‘ XI. tell dead upon the heaped-uj) the t‘choes with lu'r senaun in the royal 
corpses ot his taithlul adhenaits. chambers oi Alrasiab (Samarkand).'’ 

His sj)li‘ndid death, sa^’s Gibbon, is mort' Th(‘ ('apturt* of Constantinople gave to 
glorious than the l<mg prosi)erity of th(‘ the emir, Mohammed II., th(‘ k('y to tiu' 
By/.antine Ca'sars. Wlien his blood- Black Sea and the ICastern MeditiMianean. 
stained t)ofly was at length discovered, the Tht‘ nt‘w monarch contented himselt 
Turks cut off th(' head and brought it to with levying a ]K)11 tax on the conquered ; 
the emir. In tierce delight 
li(‘ ordered it tt) be ])laced 
upon the summit of J ustinian’s 
bronze pillar, and alterwards 
sent it round to the governors 
ot his Asiatic j)rovinces lor 
(‘xhil)ition. ('aidinal Isidore 
had th(‘ jirt'st'iice ol mind to 
exchange his purple robe foi 
the unilorm ot a dead soldier ; 
he was ilirown into jirison, 
but altt'rwards ('scape^d to tlu* 

Morea audio V'enice, bringing 
to tlu* West the first delailetl 
a('count of the event which 
was to ('X(*rcisc' so \'ast an 
importance on the history of 
the world. Thousands liad 
taken reiug(* in St. So])hia, 
the church which they had 
scoriu*dasa means ot sjfiritual 
salvation since the union 
testival ot the previous 
December. “If at that 
nuanent,’’ says a Greek his¬ 
torian, “an angel had des- 
ccaided from heaven and had 
command(*d, ‘Acccjit the 
union ot the churches,’ they 
would have jireferred falling 
into tlu* hands of the Turks 
to surrender to Rome.” 

The massacre which broke 
out in the town and in tlu* 



('hurch was ch(*('ked only by entry of mohammed ii. into Constantinople 

ww-i + U -j f The conqueror entered a city of slaughter, and the plunder was SO cnormous 

i t oii^'KK. j tiLioii iiidL LIU that it became proverbial to accoiint for a mail’s wealth by Saying he had been 
living wen* ot value for their conquest of Constantinople. Amongst the slain was the Emperor, 


THE FINAL CONQUEST OF CONSTANTINOPLE 
One of the most momentous events in history was the fall of the Byzantine Empire with the capitulation of Constantinople 
to Mohammed II., in May I The Turks established themselves in the grreat capital of the Eastern F.mpire, and the 

Church of Holy Wisdom (St. Sopliia) became a Mohammedan mosque: the Crescent had tnumphed over the Cross. 

li<' to draw the Grtu-k ('rary. and. as ])ai)kers, In'i'anic iiidispon.s- 

j)ri(‘sl hood into his toils l)y dendarin,!.;' for ahh* to Hit* Ottoina’i gov(‘niint'iit, winch was 
tli(‘ aiiti-iinioij ])arty and a])j)ointiii^.; as always in want ol nioncy The Idianarists 
])atriarch lh(‘ orthodox Gennadios. Tlu* ohlaiiu'd the most prodnctn’c posts, and 
cinir was licncclorward stvlulously carchil their daughters hccanic inllucntial in the 
that the rif,dits of [)ic\'ioiis cmpt‘rors. harems ol tht‘ Si'ra,t(lio and of the Turkish 
especially the confirmation ot the patriarch f^randees. 'I'Ik' hi^dier spiritual and secTilar 
Corru tion ^dt'iee, should rtanain in liis classes of (iia'ids socitdy iMided hy making 
of Byzantine ^l^lii^ <'ase tluMV was Common cause for miitual profit witli 

Officialdom possibility of an iiuaLsti- their .M«)hanimedaii mastirs, with the 

tun' (piarrel. Htmctdorward ohjeet ot plundering" the Chiistian rayahs. 
the ])alriarch was obht^ed to buy his })osi- It hec'anie usual for (ht'cks trom Coii- 
lion from the cmir, and shortly afterwards stantiiKijih', Smyrna, th(‘ Pelojionnese, 
Irom tli{‘ chief officials ol the em])iie as and the islands to occupy the bishops’ 
well, at a hii;"h rate of ])iirchasc. Mohammed llirones in the Turkish Junpire and to 
tile con(|ueror transformed the temple tliroiif^ th(‘ monasteries of Mount Athos. 
of the Holy Wisdom (St. Sophia) into a The Plianariote clergy wine bound by 
j)rayin;.;-lioiisi' of tlu' servants ot Allah, no national ties to thidr people, and 
The new ])atriarch was {^"iv(‘n tlic second wer(‘. otteii entirely out of sym])athy 

Ix'St cliiireli, that of the a])ostles, as his with the inhabitants of their dioceses 

])atriarchion ; howt'ver, this was jmllt'd ^ ^ Eur()])e and Asia. This 

down two years later, and the memorial ccch^siastical and secular 

column of th(‘ mighty cmjhrc-founder Common ^use Greeks over 

was atterwards erected on the site. It was « “'*** Slavs, k(nimaiiians, and 

not until ihoh that the Phanarists —f.c., Arabs gradually engendered deep hatred, 
('hristians in Phanar, tlie Greek quarter and was the cause of the intricate linguistic 
of the Cxolden Horn—were able to make and ecclesiastical C()m})hcations which still 
the modest church of St. George their exert a confusing and embittiTing influence 
religious centre. Tlie families from Trelii- upon tlu^ national questions and struggles 
zond, Kassa, Amastris, and oUkt }>laces, of the Thilkan states. Hmiceforward. 

who settled here soon formed a pluto- the Cireck clergy in every quartci 
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preferred siding with tlie Ottomans to 
accepting the tutelage of the Pope ; for 
them the sultan’s rule eventually proved 
more tolerable and more profitable than, 
for instance, the hated government ot the 
Venetians, who desired to eiu'hain soul 
as w\*ll as body. Mohammed also sum¬ 
moned the Archbishop of Armenia from 
^ Brusa to Constantinople and 

es ern appointed him j)atriarcii; Irom 

urope s that dat(‘ numerous Armenian 
Lamentation . . , , i 

immigrants streamed into 

Constantino])le. The news ol the great 
Turkish \'ictory over the “ Christian 
dogs ” soon n'ached every country in 
the East. The Emir Mohimmed had 
now success on his side, and jirestige has 
always counted for more with the East 
than with the West. Western Europe, 
liowev(‘r, burst into loud lamiMitation over 
the hi'avy loss which ChristiMidoin had 
suffered. Th(‘ literatun* of this century 
resounds witli tlinaiodies or songs of woe 
upon the tall of the internal city. With 
twenty or thirty thousand warriors and 
a ft‘w shijis, Cliristian Europe nngiit ha\e 
lirought salvation : but now the iKiniua* 
of th(' ('r»)ss liad bow(‘d Ixdore the sacred 
standard ot MohamiiK'd. 

Retribution was paidtotlu‘ full. I'or tw(» 
centuries Ilu‘ West trembled belore the 
Mohamin ‘dan rulers on the JJosphorus. 
The eailiest news of the tall of ICastcrn 
Romi* and tiu* bloody (Mid of the bravest 
of tilt* Paheologi was rect'ived at Venice 
on June i()th. On June 20th the signoria 
imj)artt*il it to the I\)j)e, who was deejdy 
shocked and at onct* sent out l(‘gates to 
try and secure jicacv among tlie Italian 
states, which were torn by internecine 
conflict. On Sej)t(Mnber jotli, hJicliolas V. 
issued a great a}:>])eal for a new ('rusade, and 
in 1454 the Reichstag of Ofen ajipointed 
liunyadi commander-in-chief. On tlie 
other hand, the Venetian Bartolommeo 
Mai xtllo concluded a jieace on April 
l8th, 1454, with th(* “ ruler ol the faith- 
lul,” whicli became the liasis 
ppea ,^ll subse(iu(*nt relations 

or a ew Venice and the Porte, 

rusa c article of this disgrace¬ 

ful convention ran thus : “ Between the 
Emir Mohammed and the Signoria of 
Venice exists peace and friendship now 
as formerly.” Yet the emir had executed 
the Venetian Bailo in Constantinople, 
and was holding 500 Vtmetian subjects 
as ])risoncrs. But the consideration of 
their warlike neiglibours in Italy, their 


Appeal 
For a New 
Crusade 


increasing financial difficulties, and the 
commercial interests which they vahi(*(l 
above everything derided tlu* qu(‘stion. 

(ienoa also attem|)t('(l to (‘liter iiit(» rein- 
lions with the emir, and in Najih's, 
Florence and Milan men rejoiC(‘d ojx nly 
at the embarrassin(‘nt ol the lagoon 
The remainder of W(‘stern Eurojx' i(‘- 
mained inactive. No one, indc(‘(l, confessed 
to inaction ; on the ('ontrary, offu ial 
annoimeements wen* made by all lh(‘ 
jirinc'es of their r(‘adin(*ss to lielp in driving 
out the 'furk. With tin’ eX('eption ol 
Hungary, Alfonso of Portugal alom* mani- 
l(\sted any serious intent; but his alt(‘ni])ts 
at relief W(*n* intt'rnipled by the North 
African Moorish states of F(‘Z and ('cuta. 
Tlu* moil mini n(‘ws reach(‘d Rome from 
Cyprus and Rhock's tliat a Turkish fleet 
of fifty-six sail had attack(*d Moncastro in 
the Black Sea, surprised Sebastopol, raided 
Kassa, Sudak, and lEilaelava, and de- 
vastat(*d the coast of the Crimea. 

Nicholas V. issiuxl invitations for a peact* 
c .,der('nce at Rome. On August joth. 
1454, Wnice. Milan, and Moicikm' then* 
eoneluded a tw(Mity- 1 iv(‘ yeal^’ league 


Peace and the 
Renaissance 
of the Arts 


for seiairing 
their states, 
marks the 
sauce of art 


th(‘ sak'ty of 
This p(‘ace 
true r(*nais- 
and scieiRx* 


in Italy. d'ogetluM’ with liis Crusade 
pr(‘a('h(*rs, Nicholas \\ had sent out a 
i)aii(.l of eniissari(*s and nu‘SS(Migers jiro- 
vided with considerable sums to all 


the countries in luirope and Asia which 
the Ottomans had subdued, with ordeis to 


diseova*! the manuscripts carried from Con- 
stantinoj)k‘and to buy them iijiatanypiE'e. 

Po])e Calixtus III. issued a new 
Crusade Bull on May i5lh, 1455. The 
order ol tlie Minorites worked mirach'S of 


eloquence as Criisad(‘ ])r('aehers ; in jiar- 
ticular, Capistrano and H(‘i]irich Kalteisen 
of Coblenz succ(‘(‘de(l in gathering and 
exciting th(* masses of the p(‘ople. 
Charles VII. of France* absolutely forbade 
meetings in his country, and retained 
the* crusading licet for service* against 
England. Burgundy embezzled the funds 
for the Crusade, Alfonso of Naples misused 
tlie pajial lEet for an e.xpedition against 
Genoa; and in 1455 King Christian 
of Denmark and Norway plundered the 
cathedral sacristy of Roskildc of the 
“Turkish offerings” given by the pious. 
Ill vain did Calixtus order that the angclus 
should summon all Christians at midday 
to prayer against their hereditary foe. 
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THE SHINING OF THE CRESCENT 

OTTOMAN POWER AT ITS ZENITH 

FHE GREAT AGE OF SULEIMAN THE MAGNIFICENT 


M ohammed H. was ronfiniK'd in liis 
] (‘Sohili()n to act on 1 hi'a^^^rcssivc ])y 
.)l)S0Fvin^ th(‘ Iniitlcss t'lidcavouFs ot the 
Holy J^'ailicF to indiuT* the EuFopean 
nationalities to unite tni- the repulse ot 
Islam. With true ioresi^^ht the Ottouiaii 
l uler recognised that Hunyadi and Skan- 
derl)(‘£2; were his most dan^eious oj)poni‘iils. 
In July, 1455, h(‘ ('orKjuered the well- 
iortified Servian miniiif^^ town ot Novol)ertlo 
vith all its tn'asures. In Krushevatz, on I he 
western Morava, he established a loundiy 
in whi('h his workmen, includin/^^ (i(‘nnan, 
Hungarian, Italian, and otlu'r (diristians, 
vere busied day and nif^ht in castin/.j; 
ti(‘avy ^uns lor Hu* si(‘^w of P>el,made. 
I'arcful war or^^aihsation of this kind, 
,‘\tendinf( (‘ven to the smallest details and 
the most remote contiipct'iicies, was at that 
time unprecedented in the Wi'st. 

Px'lgrade had been invt'sted since lun(\ 
1456 ; the courag(‘ ot th(' lu'sieged was Ix'- 
ginning to fail by the time that “ tlu' thu'e 
](»hns ”aj)pi()ach(*d. Hunyadi, Capistrano, 
and the pajial legate Carvajal advanced at 
the head of an army consisting mainly 
ot ill-arm(‘d citi/ciis, jieasants, monks, 
hermits, and students, with a Icav (i(‘rman 
men-at-arms and three hundred Poles. 


On July 14th, 145b, thi'y reached Greek 
WcMSsenburg. Carvajal had failed to 
reconcile the KmpcM'or Fiederic III. with 
King Ladislaus Posthumns of Hungary. 
The Hungarian nobility themselves stood 
aloof. The troo])S, however, inflamed by 


The Outpost 
of Christianity 
Preserved 


the ins]aring elociuence of 
Capistrano, liroke the Turk¬ 
ish barrier of shi])s in the 
Danu])e after a murderous 


conflict of five hours’ duration. A bold 


sortie gained some breathing space for the*, 
besieged ; the emir himself was wounded. 
Belgrade, the out])ost of Christianity, was 
saved, but Servia was lost. A fearful e]>i- 
demic decimated the army and carried off 
the heroic Hunyadi on August nth, 145b; 


the aged Ca})istrano also succumb(*d on 
Oclobei 2jid at lllok, on tin* Danube, 
tht* most beautiful town of Sarmatia. 


Till* complete indiflVrcnci* ot the Wes¬ 
tern powcis oliliged the Pope in Deci'inber, 
I45(), to ap})ly lor helj) against the Turks 
lo the Christian king of hfthiopia, to the 


Turkish 
Conquest 
of Servin 


C-nistians in Syria, (ii'orgia, 
and Persia, ev'eii to L'zan Hasan, 
the chii'ltain ot the d'ui ko- 
maus ot the W'hite Pam. The 


Turks had eoiuiueied Seiwia without 
ihriieully aitei the death ot the (les])ot 
(ii'oig Ih'ankovie on Deei'inber 24th, 1457. 
H(‘lene. a daughter ot Thomas Pakeologus, 
and the widow ol his son Lazeir, who had 


di(*d at the end of January, 1458, had 
surrendered the country as a ])apal fief in 
till* hope of thereby securing its safety. 
The w'hole ot tiie people rose against this 
presiimjilion ; thi*y would rather throw 
themselves into the arms of tlie Turks than 


attempt to jiurehasi* tin* entirely unri'liable 
sujiport of the laitiii West at the ])rice of 
their ancestral taith. Albania and Bosnia 


were soon to share the same fate. 


In Bosnia ])rivale and seiiarian feuds and 
diss(*nsions were raging alike in tlie ruling 
house which inclined to Rome, and among 
the magnates and the anti-Roman 
Patel ines, whose symj)athies were Turkish. 
The king Sti'fan Thomash(*vic paid for his 
double dealing towards King Matthias of 
Hungary and Mohammed in 1458 under 
the executioner’s axe in I4b^ ; tliirty 
thousand young Bosnians were incor})or- 
ated with the. Janissaries. In vain did 
Stefan’s mother Katheriiui bequeath her 
lost country to the apostolic chair. 
Hunyadi’s son, Matth.as Corvinus, con¬ 
quered Jaicze on October ist, 1463, but 
could not prevent the advance of the 
Turks to the mountain ])asses of Herze¬ 
govina and Montenegro, and the victory 
of Islam in I4()4. The Franciscans were 
the sole shelter and refuge for the 
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Christians v/lio roniaincd in Bosnia under 
decrees ol toleration and the letter of pro¬ 
tection issued ])y Mohammed. 

In Albania, notwithstanding:^ the treach¬ 
ery oi the jealous leaders of his Warlike 
mountain jx'ojde, the lieroic sj)int ot 
Skanderbeg offered a most tenacious 
resistance ; in the autumn of 1457 he 

Papal Flee, 

Defeats JsabcR m tlio 

IK T L Tomornitza. At the same time 
the papal ileet under Lodovico 
Scarainpi deleaU'd tlie Turks at Metelino. 
But in tlu' summer of 145S the Morea and 
Attica weu' overrun and devastatc'd by 
Mohammed’s wild tro()j)S ; Athens f(‘il 
into lh(‘ hands ol th<‘ Turks in Junt\ as 
did ( orinth on August ()th. In that region 
Turakhan was summoned by the desj>ots 
of tlie Morea, Thomas and Demetrius 
Paheologus, to (piell an Albanian revolt ; 
in 145; and 1454 he defeated the Alba¬ 
nians in a series ol bloodv’ engagtmunits. 

I'he “ (h'S])ots ” now lelt tlu'conqutuor’s 
powei'. A quarrel began between the 
Duke of Athens and Jkirtolommeo Conta- 
rini, who thnl to Stauiboul. The emir then 
resolved to make' a clean swet‘p. Omar 
l\'isha, th<‘ son ol Turakhan, marched 
into Athens in June, iq^t), while a grt‘at 
famine wasted the' land and a comet ap¬ 
palled the inhabitants: two years later the 
Acropolis surrendered, as W(‘ have related. 
After the massacres in the* P('loponn<*se 
flu* ('inir himsi'lf a])p('ared in Athens in 
the last WiM'ks of August with a brilliant 
following at the invitatit>n of his pasha. 
Fhough his arriv'al inark<‘d the beginning 
of tour (H'uturit'S ol servitude, he proved 
moi\‘ uKMTilul than Xerxes oi' Mardonius in 
days of old. His admiiation of the archi- 
tt‘clnre and situation of th(‘ city is relatt‘d 
by his nattering biograjiher Kritobulos. 

However, the jubilation of the (h'eeks at 
tlie retiremmit of the Komaii clergy from 
the Latin church of the Parthenon was 
prematunc When Mohammed revisited the 

.. city in the autumn of I4()(), 

hC iransfonnod the ParUu- 
Mosque mosquc, m anger 

at th(‘ ri'peati'd revolts of the 
inhabitants. In 145S the duke was sjiared. 
but he was ext'cuted at Th(dx*s in the next 
year for treachery. His sons were ])laci‘d 
in the Janissary lifeguard. His widow, a 
daughter uf the dynast Demetrius of 
Morea, given in marriage to the former 
Protovestiarius Ceorge Amoirutzis, who 
had betrayed to the sultan in iqtii the 


“ (heat Comnenus,” David of Trebizond. 
Athens was no longer a naini* of importance 
m Euro])(‘. 

In I4(>2 the Ottomans Ix'gau the sub¬ 
jugation of Wallachia, whose tyranni¬ 
cal luince, the Cliristian V()ivod(' Vdad 
—Vladislav IV., nicknamed Drakul -had 
roused the sultan’s anger by the tnuu her- 
ous destruction of a Turkish army under 
Hama Zmu'visi JLisha. Mohammed’s 
punitive camjiaign hxl him through that 
appalling oak loiest wluTe lor two mih's 
the army marched ])ast the' .io.ooo Turkish 
and Bulgarian ('oiqist^s which Vlad had 
impaled in i4t>i. \iad Drakul took reluge 
with Matthias (airvinus, who k(‘})t him 
under strict guaid, sinc'e the lugilive liad 
])lottt‘d lor the' betrayal ot his jirotecloi 
to the ('inir. His brotlu'r Radul, a h<^stage 
of Mohammed, oldaiiu'd tlu' ])ower in 
M’alla('hia uiidtu' Turkish su])ii'niacv. 

During the six ye;us ol his pontdicate 
(iq5<S 14()4) Pius H. (.L'neas Silviii^) had 
worked incessantlv to laisc^ a general 
crusade, .^o (‘arly as Octolx'r 14th, 
he had issuc'd a vigoioiis bull iiieiting (he 
Christian ])rinc(‘s to a courici] ol wai at 
Mantua; but the h'lench caidmals oj)- 
A p ’A }><>^ed him both ]m]>licl\' and 

« . iwivateh’. King Lewis XL ol 

Succession U . . ... 

-. rraiH'e not onlv retained tJie 
of Disasters , , ,, * . , . 

crusade titlu's for his own 

purposes, but would not allow Duke' 
Philip ol Ihirgundy to ]»(‘rtoim his pionnse 
to the I’ojH*. In J.450 iMc'dc'iu III. had 
receivc'd tlie crown ol Matthias Corvimis 
Iroin th(‘ magnates ol Hungary. At thi‘ 
Nuixauberg Rc'ichstag, the legatV, ( aidinal 
Bessarion. strove in v ain to hc'al fhc' bii'aeh 
betvv(‘en the emperor and Hiingarxc 

Disasters soon occurred in rajiid suc¬ 
cession. The island of Lemnos, which 
Ixdonged to the Cenoc'sc* family ol 
Gattilusio,had becai betrayed by theCrc'eks 
to the Turkish fleet in tlu‘ spring ol I45t). 
In Septcunber, 1462, Lesbos also h‘ll into 
the j)Ower of Moln'unnKxl 11 . On Marc'b 
7th, I4t)i, Thomas, tlu‘ dethronc'd dc'spot 
of the Morea, ari ived in Rome by way of 
Corfu ; his brotluu' Thunetrius liad sul)- 
mitted to the emir at the end ol May, 
14(10, and had given him his daughter in 
marriage ; he died in 1470 as a monk at 
Adrianople. d'he daughtta* of Thomas, 
the PriiK'ess Zoe, married in 1472 the*. Grand 
Prince Ivan HI. Vassilicivitch of Moscow, 
thcM'eby jdacing h('r (dairns in the hands of 
Russia. Iv'an adopted a new coat-of-arms 
for Russia, the two-headt'd t'agle, which 
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may be* s(*.en to-day in tlu* Kremlin at 
Moscow, and sent an anil)assador to 
Stamboul, naturally to no ])urposo. 
Andreas, recoin list'd as titular despot of 
tilt* Mort*a by l*o])i* Paul 11 . in I 4 b 5 , the last 
maltJ dt'seendant ol tht.* royal house of tht* 
Pal<Tolo^j;i, in ordt'r to relieve liis linancial 
dithcullies, sold his rights to tlu^ French 
kinj.,^ Charles VIII. in 14(^4- betpieathed 
them on liis dt'atli on A})ril 7, 1502, to the 
^])anisli rulers Ferdinand and Isabella. 

In tilt' sunimt'r and autumn of 14 ()T the 
princi]iaJity of Siiioju' and the em])ire of 
Trebizond fell into the hands of the 
Ottomans. Ar^^tis was lost on April jrd, 
14^0, and tilt' whole of Bosnia in the 
suinmei. Kat^usa was then jilact'd in a 
hi^^lily daiif^t'rous jiosition. The Pope 
projeett'd and actuallv carrit'd out an 
attenij)! to coiucrt Hit* (‘inir himself, 
holding out as an induct'inent Hit* posses¬ 
sion oi tlu' whole of the k'ast. At len/:^th, 
<»n July i()tli, 14^),;, the Poj)e’s zealous 
eflorts w('M‘ rewardt'd bv the reconcilia¬ 


tion of the empeior with the king of 
Hungary. A convention was t'xt'cuted in 
\’ienna-.\t'ustadt, wliit'li rt'cognised the 
Cor\’ini as kings so long as tlieir family 


The Pope’s 
Unrealised 
Ambition 


should (ontinue, whilt* securing 
the sut'cession to tht* Hapsburgs 
in case ]\Iatthias should leave no 
('hildren. About this time X'enict' 


and Hungarv coiicludt'd an olft'nsi\'e and 
dt'lt'iisix'e alliance. n|)on which Skanderbeg 
leojx'iH'd hostilities in Albania, Milan and 
Hie h'lori'iitines stood alooi, watching the 
Venetian disasters with malicious joy. 
A h'lonntiiK! chroniclei even n'lates 


that liis countrvim'ii inteicepti'd Venetian 
letfi'is and handed them to IIk* emir. In 


\ain did the Pojie atteiiijit to da/zK* the 
Idoieiilines with a stiijiendous ]>laii 
for the jiartition of Turk<'\', tlu- first of 
till' many subse<iuenl projects of the 
kind whii'h have continued to our own 


tiiiu's. When the crusading army in 
Ancona grew tiled of waiting and dis¬ 
banded, Pius II. (fil'd in siglit of the 
Venetian galleys his life’s objt'Ct unrealised, 
on August 14th. 14(14. 

His successor, tlie Venetian Pietro 
Barbo, Paul II., resumed his predecessor’s 
task with vigour. Of ]iressing im]K)rtancc 
was the relief of the bold Skanderbeg 
in his fortress of Kruja, or Croja. In the 
ex'ent. the Turks were defeated in I4hb 
and 1467, their leader Balaban killed, 
and Kruja saved. But on January 17th, 
141 )8, Skanderbeg succumbed to the effects 


of a fever at Alassio at the agi' of sixty. 
Christianity had suffered no severer loss 
since the death of Hunyadi and Ca})i- 
strano. ‘‘ They have lost their sword and 
their shield! ” cried Mohammed II. in 
joy. 7 'he Albanian army was dispersed, 
and the iijiper and wi'althier classes ol 
the Albanian i)0])ulation accepted Mo- 
hanimedanism, whih^ the lower 
lans (ancestors of the 
as ava ji^odern Catholic Olieges, pre- 

she])hcrds and klejilits, or hrigands, in 
the inaccessible mountain ranges. 

Between I4()5 and 1468 the Venetians 
had gained some success in Greek waters 
under Sigismondo Malatesta, who died in 
I4()8, Vettore Cajiello, who died in I4f)7, 
and Niccolo da Canale, 'lb the imeigetic 
emir this was but a stimulus to raise his 
fleet to the invincible jiower which it 
attained in i4()(). His crews included the 
most cajiable seamen of the age, Jews and 
(ireeks, especially the so-calli'd Stratiotes, 
who then served as men'enaries all over 
Kuropi*. Mohammed started for Greece in 
T470 at the head of an army of 100,000 
men, while his admiral Mahmud Pasha co- 
o])erated with a fleet of three hundred 
sail. On July 12th, Negropont—Chalcis 
in Eubiea - fell after a desperate resist¬ 
ance. Fortunately for Chrislendom, the 
Turkoman jirince IJzun Hasan created 
a diversion in Asia which drew off the 
main body of the Turkish forces, for the 
Ottoman cavalry had coinjiletely overrun 
('roatia to the very borders of Styria 
and Carinthia. 

On I line 24th, 1471, the famous “ general 
Christian assembly" was oj)ened at Katis- 
bon under the jiresidencv ol the emjieror. 
Messages of disaster and a])])eals for hel]) 
rang in the emjieror’s ears more imjior- 
tunately than I'.ver before. In vain did the 
])a]>al legate strive to heal the quarrel 
between the. brothers of the house of Wit- 
telsbai'h ; in vain did the Venetian ambas¬ 
sadors make glowing promises; in vain was 
, it resolved to send em- 
r ^ ^ bassies of peace to Poland 

End of the Council , ^ , 

- o .. . and Hungary. The selfish 

of Rntisbon . , r ' r 1*1 

])omt of view from which 

the lethargic emperor began the negotia¬ 
tions for helj) against the Turks and im¬ 
perial reform unfortunately decided the 
attitude of the princes of the empire. Com- 
jiarcd with the great hopes built upon it, the 
assembly came to a miserable conclusion. 
Pope Sixtus IV. (1471-1484) also hoped 


The Miserable 
End of the Council 
of Rntisbon 
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to secure a general federation of the 
European powers for exclusivt^ action 
against the Turks. But on November 
i8th, 1472, died the noble Bessarion, tlie 
life and soul of the niovenienl for resistance 
within the Curia. He, together with famous 
Greeks, like C'halkondyles, Laskaris, 

Argyropulos, and (iaza, had done their 
work as missioners of (ireek life, 
to rais(.' those great intel- 


Missioners 
of Greek 


, , lec'tual centres in Italy whence 

Life in Itnly ,, , . ' , 

tiu' humanist niovcMneiit sprang. 

For the moment, howevt'r, deh'at lollowi'd 
defeat. Disjuites broke out between the 
Venetians and the cardinal-admiral ('arasa, 
although their united fleet had won vic¬ 
tories at Satalia and Smyrna. 

On July Jbtli, 147J, the lion-hearted 
Mohammed had crushed tlie Ikasian ruler 
I’zun Hasan at jan and was now pres^- 
ing ujion his enemies in Albania, on the 
Adriatic, and on the Danulx' frontier. A 
iruitless victory was gained by Stelai 
the (ireat, the \b)ivode oi Moldax ia, at 
Ra(‘ova on Januar\' 4th. 1475. over 
su]X'rior numbers of the (memy. In Juiu‘ 
the (ienoes(‘ ('oloriy oi Kassa in tlie ('riim-a 
fell into Turkish hands ; in 147S Moham¬ 
med 11 . ajipointed the Tartar Mengli 
(dray as Khan of the Crimea, ol the north 
coast of IVmtus, and oi Tartary Minor. 
und('r Tuikisii supremacy. Lepanto and 
Lenkas were v igorously assaultc'd in May, 
1477. In Albania, Kruja tlu' cajiital, on 
June 15th, 1478. Shabljak, Alessio, and 
Drivasto were captured by th(‘ Turks, 
who re])eated their (h'vastating incursions 
into the Austrian Alps, Tlu‘ Venetian 
Republi(', (h'v^'istated by a fearful pesti¬ 
lence, then came to tin' momentous reso¬ 
lution to give u]) the bloody struggle, 
to surrender Albania, Eulicea, and 
Lemnos, but to save their Levant com¬ 
merce. At this ]irice Wnice (oncluded 
])ea('e with the sultan through (do- 
xaiini Dario on January 25th, 1470. 
The (’onqu(;ror, however, did not remain 

„ quie.scent. Leonardo III. 

The Horrors -p i ^ r 1 

r c* It locco was driven out ol Leu- 

of the Fall 1,1 i 

r * has in the summer ot 1471 >. 
of Otranto r>i j i 1 • / 

Rhodes ottered renewed resist¬ 
ance from May to July, 1480, under Pierre 
d’Aubusson, grand master of the order of 
St. John. But on August nth, Otranto in 
Apulia fell into tin* hands ot the unbe¬ 
lievers amid the horrors of dreadful car¬ 
nage. This news came upon Christendom 
like a bolt from the blue. In the midst 
of hurried preparations for resistance the 


news arrived of the death of Mohammed II., 
the mighty conqueror who had terrorised 
the whole of Europe for a full generation. 
He died on May jrd, 1481, at Ankyrori, 
near Hunkiar Chairi, between Gebsc and 
Herake in Asia Minor. Here, centuries 
before, ('onstantine the Great, who founded 
the city which Mohammed ca])tured, 
had breathed his last. On Sejitember 
loth, Otranto was recoverc'd by tin' 
cardinal l(‘gate Fregoso and King F(MTantt‘ 
of Na])l(‘s. 

It is diflicult to form an estimate from 
a Western standjioint of the character ot 
Mohamm(‘d 11 . and of his impoilance to 
Turkish histoiy. When this sultan e\- 
|)ired in Hk* midst ol his army, lu‘ had 
ruled the Ottoman L'mpire for thirty yeai s, 
and was lU'arly fifty three' yc'ais ot age'. 
The accounts of contemporary historians 
concerning him are' colourt'd either by 
grovelling admiration ol his jx'rsonality 
or by hat I t'd and abhorri'iua' ol the' misi'i y 
which h(‘, above' all iiK'n, biought uj)on 
('hriste'udom. TIn‘ erne'llies practise'd by 
his troops in Austria can haidly have nu'l 
with his approval, resulting as tlu'v did in a 
use'less ex'pendit urc' ol le)rce, and the horrors 
e)f Otranto se) disgusted him 


Imperial Murder 


Supported 
by the Koran 


that h(‘e,\ecuted tlu'jiasha 


responsible* for tlu'ir cemi- 
missie)!!. But in e)rder to 
se'cure himsell in nudist urbi'd ])ossession ol 
the throne* he* murde'ied his breithe'r at his 
mother’s breast, and adeU'd an enactment 
U[)e)n fratriciele* te) tlie* legal ce)eU' ol 
Kaminnarne'h, sup])orting it by the* maxim 
e)f the* Koran. “ Dise)r(lei is nieire ruine)us 
than murele'r.” 

Afte'rliis victe)iy he'ert'Cte'd in St;imboul 
the mosfjue' e)f Ayub, the* ])rophet’s 
standard-lu'arer, wherein all sultans wen* 
henceforward girded with the sword ol 
Omar. He* cemstrucle'd a countli'ss 
number of bij^ildings, chiefly through his 
architi’ct Christ obiilos. His greatest 
architectural work, the Mehmt'dieh, dis¬ 
plays in its interior the words of the 
jMophot in letters of gold : “ Ye shall 

conquer Constantinoj>le ; hajipythe prince 
and the army who shall achieve this.” 
Mosques, hosjutals, caravanserais, lunatic 
asylums, libraries, fountains, and the old 
Serai were comjilcted or begun at his 
command. 

He wrote })oems under the name 
of Auni, the ready helper. Ottoman 
poetry previous to the conquest of Con¬ 
stantinople had been dominated by 
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mysticism and didactic tendencies. Mo¬ 
hammed II. begins the series of poets of 
conquest ; as his contemporary appears 
the oculist Sheichi with a romantic love 
epic, “ Khosrev and Shirin,” which was 
merely an imitation from the Persian. 
Murad II., who had retired to liv(' a lile 
of contemplation at Magiu'sia, or Manissa, 
on the Sipylos, was in tlie halht of liolding 
gatherings twice a week of tht' knights 
oi intellect,” and rewarding them liberally: 
lu‘ also made' at- 
ti'inpts at verse 
composition. The 
coiupiest ()1 Con- 
4 antin()ple by 
Mohammed II. 
i^^ave the emjnre 
and the ait of 
}>oetry a sccuii' 
basis. Among th{‘ 
swarm ot poets 
wh(' surronnd('d 
the a 1-1 i s t i c 
sultan were two 
jxH'tesses, Zt'ineb 
and Mihri, who 
d(‘dieated th<‘ir 
divans, or collec ¬ 
tions of poc'ins, 
to the sultan. 

'The coiuiiuMoi 
was the icmndei 
ot numerous 
schools, and kept 
such Persian and 
Indian scholars 
in his pay as 
Khoja Jihan and 
Jami. Bajazet 11. 
lollowed this (‘.\- 
ainjile. He, like 
his brother Djem 
and Prince Kor¬ 
ku d, whose end 
was no less tragic, 
occn})ied himst'lf 
with art and 
poetry. 'J' h e 
Bajazet, or pigc'on moscpie, in Stamboul, 
with its splendid torecourt, remains 
one ot the finest monuments of Otto¬ 
man architecture. Before the battle of 
Jenishehir, Djem, who had bt'en previously 
victorious at Brusa, proposed to Bajazet 
that they should divide the empire as 
brothers, Bajazet replied with the 
Arabian verse: ‘‘The king’s sword 
cleaves the ties of blood; the .sultan 



THE MOSQUE OF THE PROPHET’S STANDARD-BEARER 
The famous mosque of Ayub, the Prophet’s standard-bearer, was 
erected at Stamboul by Mohammed II. after his conquest of Con¬ 
stantinople, and here henceforward each successive sultan girded on 
the sword of Omar. It is an excellent example of Ottoman architecture. 


has no kinship even with his brothers.” 
Selim I., Suleiman the (jieat, and Selim 
II. followed this example, < onquered 
kingdoms, and cherished the Muses amid 
all their cnu‘lti(‘S. Mention must also be 
made at this ])oint ol the sheikh Velasade. 
His dominant personality and his character 
of the old Roman type made him ty])ical 
of the sages who adorned this period ol 
Mohammed H. jii his time occurred the 
first installation ol a poet laureate in the 
[)erson of Sati, 
wlu) was com¬ 
missioned to ])ro- 
duce yt^arly thn c* 
Kassidc (poems 
on special sub¬ 
jects), at the be¬ 
ginning ol s]ring 
and at the two 
festivals of 
Beiram. It must 
be said that tin* 
skillul manage¬ 
ment of rhyme 
and metre \cas 
the first con- 
sidtration with 
t h e 011 o in a n 
po('t. Tonn was 
to him mori‘ 
inijiortant than 
content, inainu'r 
than mattei’, 
descri[)tion than 
1 e 11 n g ; his 
jioetu'al forms 
were derived 
chiefly from tin* 
Arabs, the spirit 
and honu‘ of the 
d('s('rt. 

Aftt'r t he death 
o f Mohammed 
IT, two dangers 
t hri'atimed the 
'rurkish Kmpire 
—revolt on the 
jxirt of the Janis¬ 
saries and internal disrujition. Both ol 
these were overcome by Bajazet IT (1481- 
151.^). To the Janissaries he made rich 
])resents ; indeed, the presents given to 
these ])nL‘torian guards rose at every 
change in the succession, until their 
delivery three centuries later brought 
about a financial crisis. Prince Djem, on 
the other hand, was lor a long time a 
source of fear and anxiety to the sultan 
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a Prisoner 
in the Vatican 


in the hands of his enemies. Beaten at 
Jenishehir on June 2oth, 1481, he fled 
from Konia to Cairo ; * defeated at Konia 
with Kasim])ef; of Karamaii in the sprins.:^ 
of 1482, he look relnp' with the knights 
of Rliodes, on July 2jrd ; in return lor an 
annual subsidy of 45,000 ducats from Tur- 
k(iy, they ke})t him confined at Rousillon, a 

commanderv of the order 

“ The Grand Turk r. i 

on the Rhone ; alter reb- 

ruary. 1485, he was ke])t 
at I.e Ihiy. All the princes 
ot Europe rivalled oiu' ancUher in their 
efforts to the “ (irand Turk into their 
])ower. On March t jth, 1480, the prince, 
famous, like liis brother, as a poet, (altered 
the Vatican as a |n'is(.)ner in lionourable 
confinemtait. On February 24th, I4()5. he 
died at Na])les, after Pope Alexander VI. 
liad lu'en c()m])t'll(‘d to hand him over to 
CharEs VTIT. of France. Ffe was jire- 
sumed to ha\(‘ dita.l Irom ])oison admini- 
stcMvd to him in Rome by the Pope, who 
was ])aid by Paja/et for this sc'i vice. 

Bajazet’s court had now become the 
arena of tlie dijilomalists ol Europe. 
Embassies and jiroposals lor conventions 
had replaced thi* sword. TIu* six Italian 
powers wi'ie tlu' chief rivals for the sul¬ 
tan's favour ; they did not shrink upon 
occasion fiom em])lo\in|4 the helj) of tJie 
intid(‘ls to ])rocurt‘ llu' destruction ot 
tlieir ('hristian ojiponents. W'hile Bajazet 
('onc'juered Kilia and Akjerman, two im¬ 
portant points in Moldax ia, and while the 
Fmperor Fiederic III. \Nas embroiled with 
Mattliias Corvinus in lurlluM* dis])utes 
U})on the succession after the (h'ath ol 
the Kin/.; of Hun/^ary on A])ril (ith, 1490, 
Spain coiKpiered (iianada in 1492. and 
was consecpn'iitly able to interh'ie indt‘- 
[HMidently in tiu* course ol Eurojieaii 
affairs. A short tinu* ])reviously, Kinij 
Ferrante 1 . of Najiles had secretly su])- 
jiorted th(' Moors against the .Spaniards, 
He now concluded jieace with .Sjiain, 
from whose harbour of Palos the Pope’s 
/jjreat compatriot, Columbus, 
® liad sailed to the discovery of 

« . a new world. Impre.ssed by 

rom pain events, the sultan sent 

the Pope the sacred lance of Lonfi^inus 
as a most valuable present. The decree of 
the Grand Inquisitor Torquemada of Marc h 
31st, I4()2, expellt'd 300,000 Jews from 
S])ain ; they wen*. hosj)itably received by 
Bajazet, who settled them in ('onstanti- 
noj)le, Salonica, Smyrna, and AlepjM). 
From their great centres of refuge the 
3000 


S])anioles, or Sepliardim, rose to positions 
of high honour and wealth, (‘xen as 
diplomatists in the service of the Porte, 
and were therein surpassc'd only by 
(ireeks, Armenians, and Levantines. 

On Marcli 31st, 1405, a holy league was 
concluded by VTnice, Ferdinand and 
Isabella of S])ain, Maximilian I., Lodovico 
il Moro, and the Po])e for thc^ protection 
of Christianity against the Turks. Koiie 
1h(‘ less, sev(Tal Hungarian towns in 
Bosnia were concjucTed in i4(/t). In iq()7 
the Turks, Tartars, and Wallachians burst 
into Poland, devastating the land far and 
WMde from Lemberg and Pr/em\'sl to 
BancvAig. On August 2()th, iqqcj, fell 
L(‘])anto, the only possc'ssion remaining 
to Veni('(‘ on the (uilf of ( orinth. Start¬ 
ing from Jh)snia the Turks devastated the 
\'en(‘tian contiiu'nt to thc‘ neighbourhood 
of Vicen/a. The* coasts ol .South(‘rn 
Italy were' ])lundered ; in August, 1500, 
the Venetians lost Modon, Nax'arino, and 
Koron in the Morc‘a. In vain did Alexan¬ 
der VI. issiu‘ a gn^at jubilee indulgeiic'c*. 

Benedetto IVsaro succeede(l in rec oikiik'I'- 
ing .'F^gina ; tow'ards the end of the same 
year, ('ejdiallenid ; Ah'ssio in T50T, and 
_ Santa Maura (L('ukas) in T502; 
Venice Reaps Durazzo was lost, 

the Fruits , i> . , 

- „ as also was Butrmto in 1502. 

of P e a c e ,, ., - ' ., 

Venice was reaping llu‘ truils 

of her former careless i)ea('(* ]>oliey ; under 
the j)ea('e of Octolxa' f)th, J505. sh(^ was 
obligc'd to r( 4 urn .Santa Maura. Hungary, 
which had accomplishc'd nothing sa\'c‘ a 
few marauding raids u])on Turkish terri¬ 
tory, had (:oncludc‘d a sex em xears’ armis¬ 
tice on Octobc'i 2 olh. 'fhe Holy Roman 
I'hnpire vras not c'ven able to collec't the* 
“ common ])enny ” which had bc'c'ii xaifeci 
at re})eated dieds. In vain did the 
humanist Jakob Wimphc‘ling of Strassburg 
complain in 1505 in his “ F.pitonic* 
renim Germanicarum ” of the* decay ol the* 
einjiire, the seTfishiu^ss of the ])rinces, and 
the advance of the Turks, h'ifty years 
before Hans Roscmbliit had uttcuc'd an 


emphatic warning in “ 'flie Turk’s Car¬ 
nival Play ” : “ Our master the Turk is 
rich and strong, and is very reverent to 
his God, so that He supjMirts him, and all 
his affairs ])rospcr. Whatever he has 
b(*gun has turned out according to his 
desire.” 

The last years of .Sultan Bajazet were 
troubled by disturbances within the t*.m- 
I)ire and revolts excitc^d by his sons. The 
Janissaries, who liad placed him on the 



CONTEMPORARY PLAN OF CONSTANTINOPLE IN THE YEAR ir> 2 i) 

Tliis plan, pxiblished in Ven ce about the year l.'.'io, shows the city as it was two irenerations after the Ottoman Conquest, 


tliroiK', t)l)li,t;(*(l ilim 1 o alxlicatc on A])ril 
25II1, 151-’. in lavdiir ol Ins third son. Sclini. 

Soliin J. (15IJ ^ 3 - 0 )- ‘^11 imperious and 
\\arlike cliararter, rt“\'ived the ])lans ol 
IMohaniined II., and tlireaU‘iH‘d (diris- 
tiaiiity with death and destruction. Atti'i 
])oisouiii|.i; Ills fatlier l>aja/<’t, two brotlier^, 
and ji\’e lu'jihews, he built a ])0\Neiiul 
lleet <.)! 500 sail ; coiupiered the Shall 
Ismail ol ]\‘rsia at K]jaldyia.n on Auij^ust 
j ;i(l. 1514. altei" arousing;- liiin to li,t;hl on 
d'nrkisli soil liy the eaptine and inuuh'r 
ol 40.000 Shiites ; conquert'd Armenia, 
llie west ol Ast‘rbeijail, Kurdistan, and 
jNIesopotamia : and in 151() overthrew in 
Syria, and bah*stine tlie ini^lity kin^^doms 
oi the. ICgyptian Mamelukes, with which 
his lallier had lieeii unable to co]>e. 

Allt'r 1h(^ ])attle of Helio]>olis lie 
marchc'd into (aiio 011 January 2btlL 
1517. Tuman II. I>ey, tlu‘ last of the 
Jhirjiti's, was taken jirisoner, and executed 
on Aiiril 14th. .Selim had the most 
beautiful marbh^ pillars ol tlie citadel 
broken out and taken to Stamboul. 
Cairo was reduced to th(* jxisition of a 
]M'ovincial town. Thc' richest merchants 
emi^uated to Constantinojile. Selim, be- 
iiif^ i\‘cognised as protector by Mecca and 
Medina, fori'ed tlu‘ last descendaul of the 


Abbassid caliphs, Mutavakkil, to surrender 
his rights oi sujiremacy, that h(‘ mi^ht 
himse'^ thus become ( aliph : tliat i^, the 
spiiitu-d and temporal lu'ad of all the 
loIIo\v(Ms ol Islam. His j)osition as siudi 
was recognised mat her by tlu‘ Persian 
.Shiites nor by the lanalical Arabs ol the 
sacnal cities, who rt'garded their SluTi'ef 
as their spiritual head and as related to the 
pro]>Iud. At the time, howt'ver. the event 
implied the highest limit of power in the 
Imsb 

Algiers had also lalh'U into Turkish 
liancls. Till' towns on the Italian sea¬ 
board were now harried bytlu' dt'scimts of 
the Turkish (orsairs. In Hungary the 
Turkish ])roblem had grown more acnite 
than ever before. C'arniola, .Styria, (kirin- 
thia, and Austria lay open to Turkish 
attacks. At the peace congress of ('am- 
brai in 1517 the Kmj)eror Maximilian I. 
])ro])osed a detailed scheme for the ])ar- 
tilion of Turkey to the monarchs, by the 
adojdion of which their ditfereiices might 
be settled with the utmost profit to all 
concerned. At the imperial diet in Augs¬ 
burg, in 1518, tlu‘ crusader of Leo X. was 
aj)provcd. Nothing was done, however. 

But a few years and two main outposts 
of Christendom fell into the hands of the 
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Otlomans—Belgrade on August 29th. an alliance with the sjltan against the 

1521, and Rhodes on December 21st, 1522. emperor. The noble oligarchy in Hungary 

Selim’s son, the glorious Suleiman, had wore not indisjiosed to accejit the Grand 

ascended the throne. In honour ot his Turk as their ruler. Zapolya, count 

fatin'!' he built the splendid Selimije of Zij^s and voivode of Iransylvanin, at- 

m.osque on the fifth hill of Stamboul, and tempt{*d to secure the Hungarian throne 

placed the following inscrijition on the with the sultan’s help. Peterwardein on the 

warrior king’s grave : “ Here rests Selim, Danube was captured by the Grand Vizir. 

. , the terror of the Then on August 2()th, 15-b, followed 

Suleimans world; yet his body the decisive battle in th(‘jilain of Moliacs, 

Revenge on the where the riiristian army with its king 

nig s o . o n battle.” He was defeated after a heroic struggle, 

avenged u])on the Knights of St. John Lewis 11. himself, the last Jagiello ruler ot 

tlie defeat which the conqueror of Hyzan- Hungary, was drowru'd in a swamp while 

tium had suffered before Rhodes, in 1480 ; in flight. Two thousand lu'ads w(‘re placed 

after a heroic defence and a six months’ on pikes Indore the grand master’s tent, 

siege the strong island-fortress fell. A son h'our thousand prisoiuus wen* massacn^d, 

of Djem, whom Suleiman found in Rhodes, Of(‘n was reduc(‘d to ashes, and the land 

was strangled. The inhabi- was ra\'aged as far as Raab 

tantsof the island migrated in 
1527 to the barren Malta 
which Charles \^ ])resent('d 
to th(‘m, IIh' Pope conlinning 
th(*ir ])oss(‘ssion. 

Similarly, in the case of 
Belgradi', Suleiman a\'enged 
the repulse whic'h Mohamnu'd 
II. had soften'd there in 145b 
by his ('aplure of th(* city, 

Europe trembled with fear, 
imagining his ” riders and 1 
wasters ” alrc'ady before , 

Vienna. A (h'rman ballad ot j 

1522 de])icts the terror which . .. 

then jHTvaded the Holy great suleiman Heiict'torw.inl all tla* ('nemi('s 

Roman Emi)ireThe furious Under this Kr^at^st of aii sultans of the J^niperor ( 'har)es V. 
Turk has kUcIv luouglil creat 'T" J'-'itlinaiid wciv 

- ‘ r ^ zenith. While he ruled “sword • i i i i 

forces into Hungary, has over- and pen were never dry," for he Side ol llie 1 ui ks aiKl 

come Gn'ek W t'isseill^urg, and fostered the arts as keenly as he ZapoK'a. J'^V('ll till' duk('S 
thereon he laidt's himself. fouRht “the infidels.” His was the Williatu and Ja'wis of Bavaria 
In-OniHurigary he has quickly Augustan age «f Ottoman history. ^ 

and lightly entered Austria in the light ol tious with the Grand Turk iii regard to 


an alliance with the saltan against the 
emperor. The noble oligartiiy in Hungary 
wore not indisjiosed to accej)t the Grand 
Turk as their ruler. John Zapolya, count 
of Zi)ts and voivode of Transylvania, at¬ 
tempted to secure the Hungarian throne 
with the .sultan’s help. Peterwairdein on the 
Danube was captured by the Grand Vizir. 

Then on August 2()th, 1526, followed 
the decisive* battle in th(‘ jilain of Mohacs, 
wliere tlie Christian army witli its king 
was defeated after a Ju'i'oic struggle. 
Lewis 11 . himself, the last Jagiello ruler ol 
Hungary, was drowru'd in a sw'amp while 
in flight. Two thousand lu'ads w('re placed 
on pikes In'fore the grand master’s tent, 
h'oiir thousand prisoiu'is wen* massaen'd, 
Oh'ii was reduc('d to ashes, and 1he land 
was ra\'aged as fur as Raab 
and “ th(* ICtzelhuig ” Gran. 
Za])olya, who hnd done hom- 
ag(' to the sultan on his 
kn('(*s, ree(*i\X'd the* crown ol 
tilt' country Irom Ofeii to 
vStuhlwt'isseiilnirg. and was 
crowned at the lattt'r tc'Wii 
on Novt'Uiber iitli. King 
Ft'i'dinand. the brotlu'i'-in-law 
of th(' lallen Lewis, was 
elected king of Hungary :it 
Pressburg on D('('em))t*r ifitli: 
th(' d;i\' of MoIkk's thus bt'- 
taim.' the birthday ot the 
Austro-Hungarian monarcliy. 
SULEIMAN Heiict'lorw.ird all Hit* t'lU'mit'S 


day ; Bavaria is his for the taking ; thcnct' 
h(^ jiresses onward, and may soon come to 
the Rliine, for whicli cause wt' liave no 
])(‘ace nor rest. Our carelessne.ss and 
selfishness, our jiroud distrust, liate, envy, 
and jealousy against our neighbours, these 
it is that give the Turk his victories.” 

fn trutJi, in 1522, the Turks had already 
devastated a part of Hungary and were 
meditating a!\ incursion into Lower Austria 
and Bavaria. Mehemed Bey had occupied 
Wallachia ; in May he ravaged the whole 
of the Karst to Friuli, and sat down before 
Laibach. The Venetians made no effort 
upon the loss of Rhodes ; they remained 
secure in Candia. Francis I., ” the most 
Christian king of France/* actually sought 


their claims to Bohemia. 

The sultan forlbvvith sent tht' following 
intimation To King Iwudinaiid in jlU o];en 
fetter ; “ With retVrenee to tlie loss of our 
crown, you may fully expect that we shall 
p visit you at Vienna shortly 

mperor thirteen kingdoms, and 

MPe&ce ^be most miserable death 

that we can devise upon a\\ your 
helpers.” The advance ot IVie Turks aud 
the fact that a Turkish fleet was cruising 
off Sicily expedited the conclusion of entire 
peace between the Em])eror Charles V. 
and the Pope at Barcelona on June 29th, 
1529, two months after the dis])ersal of the 
diet of Speyer. Francis 1 . had also made 
peace with the emperor at Cambrai, though 
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lu‘ reniaiiK'd in sorrel coiiiniiinicalioii witli sin^s of virlory o\'or llio ardi (aiciny in 
tlie “ Lord of all lords, the dis])ensor of his j)ooins and satii'os (152^). “Awake, my 
crowns to the moiuirchs of the earth, the Jieart, my mind, and my good cheer, help 
shadow of (iod over both worlds.” me to praise the man at arms as is his due ; 

In 15 jM Zai)()lya was lorc(‘d to adopt liis knightly deeds hav(‘ been pindormed 

Henry, tlie son ot Fiancis, as tJie successor in Austria, even at V'ienna in the city.” 
to Hungary. On Septtnnber 21st the I'lirks Lutlu“r, on the other hand, in his table 
aj)i)eared before' Vienna. Their army was talk and in his “ army sermon against tin* 

250,000 strong, occupying Turks “ in 152(), often used language 

^ t'ucainpmenls and which can be ex])lained only as prom])led 

AM **k'v'**^ * 25.000 tc'uts. Count Nikolaus by the deepi'st desj)air at tlu* disunion 

»c lenna ^.vacuated the sub- of the rulers and tlu' slow ])rogrt‘SS ol 

urbs, and burnt anddismantled tlu‘castleon the evangt'lical mo\’('m(*nt. “Tlie Vene- 

tlie Kahlt'iibeig. Willi the courage' of des- tians,” says Luther, “ have* done* nothing ol 

])air he* e'stablislii'el himself in the city with a note*; the'V are not warriors, but pc'pper 

garrison e)l 12.000 men. The* impeTial army bags. Had (it'nnany a master, we ceiuld 

vote'd by the* elie'l e>l Spc'yer anel the Proles- easily resist tiu' 'Turk, but the Pajiists aie 

tants cimsisti'd ol 100 horse* and c'om- eiiir weirst ('iiemies, and would ratlie-r s(*e 

panirs ol inlantrv. Vet, lree|ue'nt sortie's (ii'iinany laid waste*. Tlie Papists will say 

W'eae* made and five* vigorems assaults that the* 'lurk has eome be'caiise* e>l my 

re'jMilse'd. Sule'iman had sworn to take teaching, that (iod has se'iit him to scourge 

no re'st until the* juaxer of the pre)])Iiel (iermany because* Lutlie*r and his doctrine* 

was elelivereel Ireini the teiwe'r e>t Ste])han’s is not roote*el eiut. P>ut I would ratlu*r 

ehure'li : neve*rtheless, em Octeibe'i 15th ‘have* tlie* Tuiks as eni'iuies (sic) than the 

W'ant ot su])plie*s, unfavourable* we'athe'i'. Spaniareis ;is (H'ote'e tois. As the* Ikipe* 

and elissatislactiem among the Jani.ssarie*s has lobbed us be'tori* ol eiur mone*\' witli 

eiblige'd him te> ixiise* the- sie'ge-. his indulge-iiee* in the name- eh the- Turkish 

'I'lie* wave ot aeh auciiig Turkish peiw'e*!* w'ar, so alse) leir eiiir meiney will tlie*'I'lirk ele- 

hael be'e'u bioke'U upem the walls oi Vienna. * veiuvus, loUowingthe* Pope’s 

Put Hungary re-maiiie-el in the sultan’s pj ^ example. Sei may our dear 

lianels, he-ld in leiidal tenure* by Zapolya. . Leird JesusChrist he-ljiusanel 

'riie X’e'uetiaiis hastene-el te) se'iiel assuranevs ^ strike iMith J^)pe aiiel Turk to 

ot the-ir geiexlwMll tei the- sultan and the* the* greimiel.’’ Luther. he>w'e*ve‘r. eleie's express 

veiiveiele, tei wheini the*y hael done* geiexl ])atiie)tic sentiments. Te) Imn tlie- Tmks 

se-rviee* as spie-s. Aide-el by the* u-ligious are pofyiiliis irw Dei, children eh w-rath. 

eontusiem in (iermany, Kasinil)e*g e:arrie*d se'rvants ol the.-elevil ; he utters e-mphatu' 

de-vastation thre)ugh Austria, as elid Za])e)- xvarnings against a])e)stasy to Islam, che-ers 

l\’a with the- Wallae liians through Moravia the e'oiirage*ous, anel ce)nse)le‘s the- ])rise)ne*rs. 

and Sile-sia. Ke-sistane e- was e)ffe*re*d bx^ an In shaip language- lie* ])e)ints the- ceintrast 

armv of the* e*m])ire- anel the teiires eil be*tw-ee*n Turkisli eliscipliiie* anel (ie-rman 

( harle's V., ameiunting in all te) 5o,ooe) me*n. lawlessne'ss. But the ])e)inl e)i elis])ute 

Cleme*nt VI 1 . se-nt meiney anel his ne‘j)he*w among the Christians e-eintinually recurs; 

Hij)pe)lite) ele*i Medici. Once again the. “ Te) go to Turkey is to go to the elexdl ; te) 

Me)hamme‘daii advance* was broke*n bc'fore remain unde*r the Peipe* is te) fall inte) hell.” 

(iiins, xvhieh xvas heroically de*fended by At length a ])eace* xx'aspatcheel u]) between 

Niklas Jurishitz from August eph to 28th, the sultan and the; emjieror in the summer 

1552. But the iin])erial army elisperse*d of I5y)j. Suleiman e]n])loyeel this breath- 

again. When Ferdinand’s ing-S])ae'e* to creiss tlie* ]ui})hrale*s and to 

“ ambassaelor hoasteel e)f the settle aevounts wdth the Persians. He 

Resist*thc Turks Ibrahim captureel Tebriz, Tauris, anel Bagelad, 

Paslia, the Granel Vizir in- re*tiirning in trium})h in January, i53(^). 

terrupleel him wath the words : “ Has he I'o the yt\ar 1555 be'long the “ ca])itula- 

niade })eace xvith Marlin Luther?’' laither’s tiems ” ea)nchieled betxveen Francis I. and 

attituele* te)xvards the Turkish eianger is iv- the Porte, xxLich serveel as a basis feir all 

markable. Taither aelvise^d the ])e^e)ple not to later conventions of the kind w’ith other 

give help against the Turks, “ see'ingthat the nations, with a special reference to P'rance, 

'rurk is ten times cleverer and more pious the nation that was always on friendly 

than our j)rinces.’' Hans Sachs, the enthu- terms and most faxmurably treated. These 

siastic* poet of the Reformation, re])eatedly agreements secured free trade for the 
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Turks in France and for the “ Franks ” 
in all Turkish countries. They formed the 
]K)int of dejxirture for tlie })rincij)le of 
consular jurisdiction, ])rovided for Uie 
^reat question of the holy jdaces, and 
stij)ulat(;d for a kind of j)rotectorate over 
the Latin (Catholi(') subjects of tlu‘ Grand 
Turk, on which iJie modern French 
“ j)rot(*ctorate ” is bas(‘d. 

It was in onh'r to alh'viate tlu‘ miseries 
of the ])risoners of war and to (heck tlie 
enormous f^rowth of piracy, that ('haiit‘s V. 
uiuhu'took his famous e\j)edition a/^^ainst 
Tunis in 15.’,5. (ioletta was conejuert'd, 
many guns w('r(‘ takim as booty, iru'luding 
cannons stamped witli the French lilies, 
20,000 (.'hristian slavt^s were* S(‘t fr(‘e, and 
Mnlev Hasan was allowed to In^ld Tunis 


common enemy,” and struck commemora¬ 
tive medals with the inscrijition, ” Non 
contra fidem, sed contra ('arolcm.” Ho 
and the Venetian repuldic contributi'd so 
large a sum for the sultan’s help that the 
latter boasted that the king of France was 
more jirofitable to him than all otluu' 
tributaries. With tc'ars 
in his eyes Ibudinaiid of 
Austria liegged for help 
from th(‘ Protestants at 
Px'gensbnrg. Snk'iman marched through 
Hungary in 1542, capturing Valpo, Siclos, 
Flint kiivlien, ('ran,Tat a, and Stnhlwiussim- 
bnrg, whil(‘ Juudinand had only 4,000 men 
with whit'll to o])post‘ him. 

Meanwhile Khaireddin Barbarossa had 
fruitl(‘ssl\' besiegt'd ('orfu in 1547, but Inai 


Ferdinand of 
Austria Begs for 
Protestant Help 



THE HARBOUR AND TOWN OP' RHODES AT THE END OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 
This ancient island fortress Wcis l)esieg:pd in vain by Snltan Bajazet in l lHO; but when Suleiman came to the throne he 
soon avenged the defeat by taking Rhodes, after a defence of six months by the Knights of St. John, December, ir)22. 


as a fi(.‘f of the S]ianish crown, ('harles V. 
contemplated the ('ontpiest ol Algiers 
- -captur(*d in 150!) and i5o() by Ferdinand 
the Catholic with Oran and Bugia, lint lost 
by Barbarossa to Horuk in 1515 — and 
('ven Constantinople. P>ut afttu' the 
death of Zapolya. on |ul>’ 2Tst, 1540, 
Suleiman made almost the 
whole of Hungary a Turk¬ 
ish jirovince in Sejitember, 
1541, and the expedition of 
Charles to the African coast failed utterly, 
as a great storm tuther shattered Ins ships 
or drove tlnun scatt(‘red u])on the Spanish 
coast. 

Francis I. loudlv ]iroclaimed his deliglit 
at the emperor’s misfortune, congratulated 
the sultan on ” the overthrow of their 


Hungary 
a& a Turkish 
Province 


conquered Naxos, Tinos, and Seriphos, as 
also (kistelnuovo in Dalmatia in I5dq, and 
had forced Venici', under an agreenuait of 
October 2nd, 1540, to cede Mab/asia, 
Napoli di Romania, Nadin, and Ibana. 
He now landed with tln^ Turkish lleet at 
Reggio in Calabria, devastated the coast, 
joiiu‘d the French licet at Toulon, and 
won a victory at Nizza on August 20th, 
1543, the last refuge of the Duke' of 
Savoy. 

At th(‘ same time Suleiman Pasha, the 
governor of Egvpt, was s])r('ading terror 
even to tlie Indian C)cean, when' lu? con- 
(luercd the Portnguestx captured the town 
of Din, and subdued tlu? Arab [irinces on 
the coast of the Red Sea. The years 154b- 
1547 saw tlui death of four of the most 
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j)0werful men of the period—Francis I., 
Henry VlII., laitlier, and Khaireddin 
Bar'oarossa. Even in liis tomb on the right 
bank of tlie Bosphorus at J^i‘shik Tash 
this gnat sea hero was the examjde and 
the guiding star of his siicct‘ssors. After 
the victory of tlie old corsair cliieftain over 
Andrea Doria at ]h'(‘veza in I5j8. tlie war 
. fleets and i)irales of the 
Piratical Turks w<TO MWstors of the 

weep e Mt'ditc rranean. While Man- 

Mediterranean ■ < .' it 

rice ()l Saxoin' gave up tn(‘ 

towns of M(‘t/, Toiil, and Verdun to 
H(‘nrv 11 . ot Fraiue in 1552, King Fer¬ 
dinand s(‘nl an cinbass\' to the cainj) of 
Sultan Suleiman at Anrisia in Asia Minor. 
Rog(‘r Aschani, th'‘ FnglisJi ambassador 
ot the time, savs ol tlu* French king, that 
in order to do the tmiperor a mischief 
he W'as ready to sell his soul simidtaneously 
to JYoti'stants and Papists, to the Turk 
and to the devil. 'I'liough not inspiri'd 
with the spirit of Machiav(‘lli, yet well 
ai'cpiainted witli the U‘aruing of the r(‘- 
naissaiK'e, Idu'dinand’s ambassadoi', Augier 
(lhis(‘lin of Ihisbeck. S('t out tor Amasia 
in 1555. Not onlv did lu' bring back from 
Id'rsia do('umentar\’ proof of an armistice 
with the' ‘‘glorious and splendid” con- 
(jiieror, but with this embassy is also 
(‘onnected the discovery of the Mouu- 
mcntuni A ficvranu'JL ” the cjueeii of 
insciiptions,” near Biisbc'c'k in Angora, 
whic'h Ic'd to a revival of interest in 
anticjuities, jialc'ograjihv, ejiigraphy, and 
numismatics in llu' Wc'st. The' same' 
ambassador also brought the tulij) bulb 
and the elder-trc'c' to Europe. 

P>esidc-s the* four long I.atin Icdters 
iV])orting u])on his mission, he sent a 
dc.spatch to the* empc'ior ('ontaining a “ pro- 
])osal ” as to “ the ])ossil)iiit\’ ot waging a 
continued conflict with th ’ herc'ditary 
enemy of the' ('hristian name and blood, 
taking the' hc'ld without dismav and 
sc'cining victory.” f liis jiaiiijihlc't displays 
Turkish military discupline in the best and 
_ .. . (ic'rman disciiilini' in tlu^ 

'r*'* 5 *^ k worst ])ossible liglit. But 

Turkish Court ^ ^ ^ 

. e 1 j it also contains numerous 

01 Splendour , 

suggestions lor im])ro'’e- 

ment. A centurv was to ela])se l>efore 
tliis sec'd could liear fruit. The* Roman 
('inpc'ror ol the' (it'rman nation could 
not, as such, send emissarie's to the Porte, 
since he* swore' in his coronation oath 
to wage' e'tc'i nal wai' with the' infieh'ls ; 
it was po.ssible for him only as king of 
Hungary d.) send ambassadors to the 

j()o6 


Turk. A jiernianent (ierman embassy 
could no more be maintained in Constanti- 
noj^Ie than a Ck'rman colony. 

Busbeck gives a full descri])tion of the 
court life and court sjilendour, and also ot 
the horrible domestic tragedies whieli 
stained Suh'iman’s inijX'rial jnirple with 
blood. For the 1 we of his Ru.ssian con¬ 
sort Roxalana, Khurrem Sultana, the 
sultan sacrificc'd Mustafa, the first son of 
his first marriage in 155J, and Mustafa’s 
little son, Ibrahim, jehangir committe'd 
suicide njion his brotlu'r’s eorjise' before' 
his cruel father’s eves. As the younger 
brother Hajazel rex'olte'd against Selim II., 
Roxalana’s c'ldest son, he' was lorce'd to 
11 (H' to Persia in The* sultan’s 

myrmidons caught him at the' Shah’s 
court, and strangled him w ith Ins four sons. 

In the' sumnu'i ol I5()5 the' Maltese oreh'r 
re'pulsc'd a strong Turkish attack. 'J'he 
better to se'cnrc' the safety of the' order, 
the grand mastc'i' Jc'an Parisot de la 
X'ali'tte foimdc'd the town of \kdetta in 


I5t)t), which was increasc'd by latc'i- addi¬ 
tions tu a loi trc'ss of first-rate' im]Jortance. 
Jhit the canijiaign bc'gun by the' Em])eror 


Death of 
the Great 
Suleiman 


Maximilian II. with ()o,ooo 
men came' to a niisc'rablc' (‘ud. 
In vain did the' brave' Zrinyi 
sacrifice himself in Szigc'tvai in 


I3()h. After his heroic* death tliis oulj)ost 


h'll on vSe'pteinbe'r 7th, and (A’ula, ihc' 


cafutal of the' e;ounty of Beke. was lost witfi 
the surrounding te-rritory. 


P>ut before the' fall ol Szige-tvar the' lion 


whose roar liael long so affrighted ('hristian- 
ity had ])asse'el away on Sejde'mbc'r 5th. 
Suleiman 11 . had brought the* Ottoman 
Icmpirc' to I he' zenith of its ])ower and 
splendour. At the' same' time' Ismail had 
e'sfablishc'd the' ])ower ot P(*rsia by the e on- 
solidation of the state, Siegmund II. had 
se'cured Poland’s greatiu'ss and prosj)erity, 
Ivan the Tc'rrible had laid the' foundation 


of Russian gTeatne'SS l)y the con(]ue'st ol 
Ast rae- h an — t h ree d a nge ro us n e 'i gh hours 
c.nd e'onteun])orarie'S. Ihit Sule'iman the' 
Magnificent undoubte'dly takes pre'ce'dene c' 
of the^sc! as a ruler both in w^ar and ])ea('e'. 
In his re'ign originate*el the' jiroverb : 
“ Tre'asure's in Hindustan, wisdom in 


Frane e, sple*ndour in the house of Osman.” 

Ihidc'r this givate'st of all sultans a 
golden age be^gan lor Turkish scholarship 
and })0(‘trv. The lyric* poet Baki made his 
a])j)e'arance'. Fazli wrote' his allegorical 
mystical epic* ” Rose and Nightingale.” 
Khalil was pre-eminent in elegiac j)oetry. 




THE GALLANT SORTIE OF COUNT ZRINYl AGAINST THE TURKS DURING THE HEROIC DEFENCE OF SZIGETVAR IN 1566 
Zrinyi made a heroic but unavailing stand against the Turks ; and the last outpost of Maximilian’s movement against Ottoman oppression fell to the conquering Turk after his death 
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jelili, Fikri, Snrnri who diod in 1561, and 
especially lli(‘ fertile Lamii, translated and 
ex]M)iind(‘(l the mast(T})ie(TS of Persian 
])oetry. iMuri, Chiali, and Yahia were 
their rivals. The fable and the animal 
(‘pie came into fashion, as did the writers 
of historical e]^i('.s Shahnameji ; they W(‘re 
creators and delcMuh'rs of fame. Slieikh 
Ibrahim Halebi ('()m]H)S(‘d the sec'ond legal 
( ()(!(', Miilt('ka iil Ihiliur, a religions, ])olit- 
ical, and military code of civil and 
ciiminal law. Th(‘ Hiimayun nameh (the 
emperors’ book) of Ali Veissi (Ali i-Wasi) 
is an nnsur})ass(‘d model of Turkish ])rose. 
Firdnsi the Long, so calk'd to avoid con- 
fiisioji with liis gn-at nanu'sake, compost'd 
tilt' Suleiman nanu'h. a collection of 
hkisteiii tales and k'gtaids. F'amons, too, 
arti tJu' peiiormam'es of tlu' Khattat, that 
is, th(‘ caligra])hists Psherkt'f, Hasan 
h'.fft'udi, and Karahissai, Sultan Suleiman 
himseli li'it behind a “ divan ” nndt'r the 
name of Muhibbi—that is, tlu' kindly lov(‘r. 
Lndt'r liis rule swoi'd and pcai wen* nt‘\'er 
dry. j\lessagt‘s ol \ ietorv alternated with 
songs, and intt'lleclual ri^'alry ontshoni' 
the Irophit's of ('aptnit'd weapons. 'bhis 
was t]i(' Augustan age <>l Ottoman histoiy. 

Ji^\-(‘ryw]iei e grt'atness, power, and spkm- 
dour, to which the treasun's in the old 
Seraglio and the sultan’s castk's still bear 
tt'stiinony, a spk'ndom which deht'd lh(‘ 
diarju'st inti’ospt'ction to distovt'r the 


germs of decay in tlu' roots of the ilourish- 
ing growth which bore these tropic blooms. 
As the caligra])hy, tin' ej)istoIary art, and 
the music of the Ottomans were based on 
Arab models, so in content the Ottoman 
])octry was a tormal, inttmtional, noIuii- 
tary work of imitation. It began with 
artificial forms of religious mysticism and 
didactic writing, and continiu'd its (‘xist- 
ence as the hothouse growth of the atinos- 
])here of court and chancery. lAa'u the* 
language afh'cted by the ])0(‘ls was a 
spt'cial ])rodnct, whic h was and nanains 
unintt'lligibk' to the mass ot th(‘ peoj)l(‘. 

TJu‘ ideas ot lo\a‘ and frc'edom appealed 
to no Ottoman ])oet ; the passion ot love* 
remained with him a ])rimarily st'iisual 
impuls(‘ : his imagination jk'vc'i' awokt' 
from that half-sle('])ing laptuic' which tlu' 
Ottomans ('all Keif. l)(‘s])otism above the 
r(‘straints of right and moralitv. tin' crih'l 
(‘Xt(‘rmination oi the prominent and there- 
lor(‘ dangerous nn'inhers ol the (Uiiast\ 
and the court, sc'raglio edueation. the sti ict 
S(‘('lusion ol th<‘ \'ouiig ]»rinces li<»m public 
hie, polygamy, and slaver\p destio\ed the 
treedom of intelk'ctnal and political hie. 
(k'sti'oyed tJi(‘ j)ow(‘r ol tlie iiiling d\'iiast\' 
and ol th(‘government. d'he bold wariior 
nation lu'camt' indokml amid the swia-ts ol 
peac(': th<‘ lighting ia('(‘ ol lanissaries 
l)(‘{'ani(‘ (‘V(‘r more lawless and a dangei 
to tli(‘ (‘inpin' insb'ad oi a support. 
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po\\’crs found oxpn'ssion in numerous 
commercial coiu'ontions ; France and 
England in particular were eager and 
jcalo\is rivals for the sul¬ 
tan’s commercial favour, 
though they did not join 
liim in alliance against 
Sj)ain. 

Selim survivi’d the de¬ 
feat ol his fleet by only 
threi‘ years, and du'd on 
l)('ceiul)er luth. 1574. 
exhaust('d 1)\’ liis ('\c('sses 
and his inteni])(‘ran('e. 

His son Murad 111 . 
s(‘ciir(Hl the Ihroiu' (1574- j 
15^5) ^nurder of. 

liis fi\e broHuus. The 
PojH's (iiegory XIII. 

(i572-T5(S5) and Sixtus V. 
mad(' fruitless att(uapts 
to promote a lu'w general 
t('di‘ration against tlie 
(‘neni\’ of Cliristc'udom. 

Sixtus V., one f)f flu.’ 
greatest Popi'S, and a 
most lar-siglited ruler, 
pondered the j)(>ssibihty 
of a COTHluest of Egvpt, THE HERO 

IIr' const ruction' ol 


of a coTHiuest ol r.gvpt, the hero of lepanto 

/. I w 1 1-11 ♦ i 11 cO John of Austria, commaiidor of the forces 

t JK C (Ml S n U (. n o n 01 Venice. Malta and Savoy, was de- 

the Su(*Z (anal to scribed by the Pope as the "man sent from God. ' 


M'cure the trade of the Old World 
jil)( latioii ol the Holy Sepulchn*, 
alliances with Persia, tlu* Drusf's, 
sia, and Poland. Hut 
the most j)owerlul ol 
th(' ('hri^tiau ]io\v('rs of 
hairo])e were in alliaiu'e 
witli the sultan. 'I'he 
countt'rpoist' to Ivome 
was to be found in the 
looms of the I)i\'an : it 
was as though the old 
relations between the 
pa])acy and Hyzantinm 
liad b(*en renewed. 

4 'h(‘ lhn})eror Rudolf 
II. was tributary to th(^ 

Turks. ICvery \'t‘ar he' 
was obliged, like his I 
father beton* liiiii, to 
send 1 ;o,ooo gulden, | 
with an inlinile (piantilv . , p. 


ot SllvtU-WOl k and watt ll- Sebastiano Venicro 


disturbed state of Hungary it would be 
wrong to conclude that the Turks were 
alwavs the aggressors. In the great mili- 
I tary camp, which Hun- 
I gary had been steadily 
for m i n g for decades, 
breaches of the ]icac(! 
and of front i(‘r rights 
on both sid(‘s were the 
order of the day. The 
impt'iial soldier fought 
with the same wild 
cf)urage and ferocity as 
the Turk. We art' u])on 
tlie eve t)f the 'riiirty 
Vt'.'irs’ War. Tt) seal]) 
the fallt'ii attc'r a victory, 
to ini])alt' thi'in bc'fort' 
tlu' camp, tt) covt'r tht' 
seal].) with hay or ])t)wder 
and set fin; to it, wi'i'e as 
usual as tt) phmth'r the 
dead, tt) t)utrage wtimt'u, 
tt) break ('t)ndi(it)us t)n 
surrenth'riug a lt>rfress, 
and tt) ct)mnut t'\'ery 
kintl t)l trt‘achc‘rt):is sur- 
])rist' and betrayal. Yet 
F lepanto on bt)th sitles wen' the 
;’T<;‘siv“V!wfrd:- <-"nvictinii of u.c 

j "man sent from God. ’■ h'ai' t)j (iotl ailtl the 
same pit'tw The nt)bl(' anti cajiable 
(irantl \'i/ii St)kt)lli was niiiidt'rt'tl on 
October nth, 157(1. anti was succeeded in 
i5St) bv tilt' Albanian 
Siuan, who had alreatly 
tlistinguislu'd himself, as 
gt)V('rut)r t)l ICgy])t, by 
lilt' coutjuest of ^’t'men 
in 1571 and o! (ioh'tta 
in 1574, thtuigh mutiny 
among the Janissaries 
had on two occasions 
obliged him to resign the 
great seal to his enemies 
and rivals, bVrhad and 
Siavnsh. On liis elt'va- 
tion tt) the ])ost t)f Grand 
Vizir for the third timt', 
in 15P5, he induced the 
])cacc'-loving sultan tt> 
declare o]ien war u])on 
r LEPANTO '•nipi'io'' August 


leader at lepanto 


leaders actintf with Don John. 


of the Christian IjUl- Silliltl piOpOScd lO 
John. From a conqiici' Bolicmia, wliilc 


sultan, tt) his wiw's, and by Tintoretto now at Vienna, liogaii the Wai¬ 

tin' grandees t)f the Porte by way t)l frtini l>t).snia. At the head of 150,oot) 
ht)niage. At the same time the bn'aches men he had captured Totis, or Tata, and 
of the ])cace continued. In view of the conquered the important town of Kaab 
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Turkish 
Virtue of 


in 1594 - dfaih of Murad IT I., 

Mohainmc'd III. (i5()5 after stranp^- 

ling his nin( 4 ecn hrollicM's, marched in 
])erson to the “ holy war ” ; but on 
Aiignsl 14th, 15()5, he was defeated with 
crusliing loss at Kalngareni 
by Micha('l the Hold, tin* 

national hero ot Wallachia. 
Temperance . i 1 1 

A(Toni|)anied, how(‘ver, by 

his wise tuior, the mufti of Slaniboul, and 
th(' court historiogra[)her Scad ed-din, he 
con(|uer(*d Kilau on ()('tob(‘r ijth, T5()5. 

“ Drunkemu'ss. th(‘ great curs(“ of (ier- 
many.” wrot(‘ 1li(‘ Lutheran theologian 
C'lcorge Mvlius from thi'cam]), “has chielly 
betray(‘d us inio the hands of the tem])erate 
and watchful Turks.” On October 20th, 
Kanizsa, the bulwark of .Styria, sank 
into ruins. Si('ginund Hathori, who had 
been indejicndent ruler ol Transylvania 
sinc(‘ 15NN, had Ix'cn attempting to 
break awav irom tlu* Turkish ledera- 


Ottoman 
Power Begins 
to Wane 


tion sim'e i5<)2 
resigni'd t 1 m‘ 
governiiKMit, and 
was linally ('X- 
]) (‘ 1 1 e d f r o m 
Transyb’ama. l>y 
the 1 in I)(‘rial 
troo])s in i(h)J. 
1'h(‘ ju'asants 
themsehes con- 
sidt'red th(‘d‘urk- 
ish government 
rnor(‘ toh-rable 
than the tyranny 
of the magnah's. 
and wel l* anxious 
lor r(‘ligious rea¬ 
sons to shakt‘ off 
the yoke of the 
ultra Catholic 
hous(‘ of Ha])S- 
burg. In i()04 
Stefan Jkx'skay 
conelud(‘d an 
alliance with the 
Turks, and was 
recognis(‘d as 
])rince of Hun¬ 
gary and Tran¬ 
sylvania in it)05. 
Th(‘commanding 
lortress of Chan 
had again fallen 


in 15(17 and I5u<) 



TYPES 


OF VENETIAN GALLEYS USED 
GREAT BATTLE OF LEPANTO 


into the hands of the Turks in 1604. 

Ultimately, on June 2]rd, ])cace 

was madt^ with thii re])resentatives of 
Bocskay at Vienna, and with the Turks at 
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Zsitva-Torok on Nov(’,mber iith. But 
und(‘r what conditions ! The Turks were 
to retain all ])revious comjiu^sts and re¬ 
ceive a yearly prescuit of 200,000 gulden. 
Bocskay was recognised in Transylvania 
and in eight counties of Hungary during 
his lifetim(‘. In a secret protestation the 
Kmjieror Rudolf 11 . alliriiK'd that his 
signature had Ix'eii extorted by nec{‘.ssity 
and w'as not binding for the future'. He 
was forced to take this stc'j) by the 
Protestants in the empire and in Hungary, 
the fratricidal struggle in the house of 
Hapsburg, b.ad harvi'sts and 
a gt'iu'ial ris(‘ in prict‘s, and 
flu' iiuapacity add ])etty 
i(‘alousyof his soldiers. That 
heroic race' had not yet grown up which 
was to j)roc(‘t‘d from the military school 
of Parma and Orange', and to enti'r the 
are'iia of Hungarv ('epiipix'd with mas- 
te'ily strate'gical skill and with an art 
ol waifaie'and sie^ge* woi k whicli was made* 
mfinitely supe- 
1 i(M‘ to the'rurks, 
Alte'I' the Pe'ae'C 
ol Zsit\'a-Torok 
i n I t) 0 () t li e 
Hapsburgs did 
not long rianain 
tributary to the 
sultans : the'ue'e- 
lorward t lu' 
'I'lirkish Empire' 
gained no lurthiei 
accession of terri¬ 
tory. 4 ‘li(' ])(‘a('e 
marks a halting 
jioint in the* })ro- 
gre'ss ol Turkish 
|)owe'r, the tian- 
si t ion to i m- 
pending decay : 
and on this de- 
jX'uds its im- 
])orlance to the 
iiistory of the 
w'orld. It was 
not until ibrb 
that the correc- 
t i o n s in t h 
docinne'nts of 
the' ])(‘a('e were 
])rt‘se'nt('d by the 
Austrian am¬ 
bassador Von Czernin. He was the first 
Christian ambassador who entered Con- 
stanlino])le ])ublicly with the banner of 
tjie Cross and accom])anie(l by music. 


THE 




THE MOSQUE OF THE SULTAN AHMED AND THE HIPPODROME AT STAMBOUL 
This rich and beautiful monument, “ like a vision of the air," commemorates an unprofitable reign of fourteen years. 


Two (iifuinstaiict's sjxc'd the Jloly 
Roman trom oxcrtlirow internal 

(listiirbaiici'S and disputes eoneeniinj^ tlie 
siieet^ssion in Tuikey. and the stuMi.L'llien- 
inpM)l the niiliiaty Irontiei. In ihoj tlu‘ 
Persians took Tehriz and l)a,t;dad Iroin tJu* 
sultan, and deleatc'd more than 50.000 
men in a ])it('Ji('d battle. 'Hk' ('reseimt was 
waning. “ Tin* bn-ak\vater ol easlian and 
western migrations at tlu' (iolden lloiii” 
still ruled, it is true, oV('i a world e.xteiid- 
ing Iroin tin* Ril slioies ol Moioeeo to tlie 
Arabian seas, trom the (iult 
of Dinaii to the Don, and 
trom tlu' angle ol the I)aiiul)e 
at Wait/en to (Georgia. I hit 
tlie J’orte’s ])owers had 
obviously flagged during the 
hfteen years’ struggle from 
I5()i to i()0(); Asiatic supjiorl 
was tottering, and (‘iiemii’S at 
honu', more dangerous tlian 
the JVrsians or Kgy])tians, 
had uiidermiiK'il the army, 
the navy, and the supremacx 
t)l the theocratic sultanate, 
rjie Mohammedan Knipiix' 
was founded u]ion no basis 
of nationa,! sentiment, and 
any nationalist movement 
was stilled by 
of the Mohammedan religion. 'I'lu^ decline 
of the Ottoman power dates from the out¬ 
breaks in tlie last quarter of the sixteenth 


('('iitiirw lh<‘ rt'volts in tlu’ armw the 
Irecjueiit changes ol ])i‘rsoiinel in the 
(irand \dzirshij) and all Hit* higluM' ])osts 
of the empire : bul the duel cause 
was to be found in the jH'rson of tlu' 
sultan hiinsell. The tyranny ol tlu' Grand 
\'izirs, the ieinale governmeiil ])ractised 
by the harem, the .system ol rapacious 
extortion ])ractised by tlu* Peglerbi'gs, 
lhc‘ sultan’s spong(‘s ”—thc'se are evils 
closelv conneeU'd with the ])usillaiiimity. 
fear, greed, and lici'iitiousness of Murad III. 

Jlis character was coni- 
j)ounde‘d ol the strangest 
contradictions. In common 
with his contem])orary, Ru¬ 
dolf 11., he had not only a 
])aciric disposition, but artistic 
tind sciiaitilic inclinations. 
Evidence of his artistic and 
architectural taste may be 
seen in 1h(' numerous build¬ 
ings, of which many were 
(Ut'cted under the (irand Vizir 
Sinaii, such as a lu'w S('ragli( 
in Scutari, the mosiiues of 
Adrianojde, Magnesia on th<‘ 
Sipylos, and Cyprus, in the 
great fortiiicatTons of Erivan, 
Kars, and Shamachi, and the 
works of Mecca. 
Even the accounts of his enemies jiraist^ 
his interest in miisii', legislation, and 
history. Rut as with Rudolf 11 . so with 



SULTAN MOHAMMED III. 

An infirm old man while still young: 

111 years ; he was so timorous that 
he trembled at the sound of the 
the doctrines cannon. He reig:ned eight years, drainage 
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lain, t1u‘ iiiflurnco of fiivouriles was pre¬ 
dominant in ('VLiy department of govern- 
mt'iital administration. 

At the age of thirty-tin(“(‘ Mohammed 
III. {1595 iho ;) was already a sick and 
infirm old man. h'or llie first time' sinct^ 
the foundation of the (‘m])ire 
a Padishali was seen upon 
tlui thront‘ who trembled 
even at the thunder of the 
cannon, wluMi'as his ])re- 
decessors had appi'ared daily 
before the troops and had 
been a^xustomecl to ])ractis(‘ 
anlK'ry and throwing tlu' 
jereed in the Okmeidan. 

Ahmed I. (iho^-ibi;) I0I- 
low(‘d his lather’s (‘xamjile ; 
lie was lierntious, inca])able, 
and jiroiid to the ])oint of 
insanity. Ahmed died on 
.November g^nd. i()r7, alter 
an nujirolitabh* reign ol 
lourtei'ii yc'ars. Jlis memory 
is jierpetuati'd by a gn-at and beautiful 
moniinKMit, the AhiiK'd Moscpie, with its 
six minan‘ts, on the Atmc'idan m Stamboul. 
'riiemoscjue is a hugegyet light and dehcatig 
building, like* a N’i^ion ol tlu‘ air, with a 
(loiiK* supported on lour (‘normons marble 
pillars, while the int('rior could contain 
lour small moscpics, 'riie six minaridswi'n' 
regarded as an iiilraction of tiu* dignity 
ol the c e n t r a 1 
shrine ol Moham¬ 
medanism, t h e 
Kaaba of Me(’ca, 
and the sultan 
was I'oicefl to 
a<ld a seventh 
jiraying towi'r to 
the I laram of tin' 

Kaaba to lestore 
its ])restige and 
appeasi' the sns- 
])i<uons of the 
orthoflox. 

Ahmed hdt 
seven sons, the 
(‘idest, Osman, 
b(‘ing but tw(‘lve 
years of age. 

Mustafa l.(i()i7- 
I()i8), the brother of the deceased sultan, 
therefore succeeded to the throne. He, 
however, w^as insane, and the body of the 
Ulemas, Muftis, and the Divan, resolved 
upon the unprecedented step of deposing 
the sultan and confining him to a tower 
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of the old seraglio. Notwithstanding his 
minority, Osman 11 . (i()i8-Tf)22) was 

placed upon the throne. At tlu' age ol 
fourteen lie shook off the guardianshifi of 
his vizirs, executed his younger and more 
talentc‘d brother, and undtudook a war 
against the Poles in the 
forests and stepjies of Khotin. 
His Janissaries were con- 
r|uered, and when he 
attenijited to ])iinish tlnmi 
by extiu'inination, tht‘y con- 
lined him also in the Castle 
of tht‘ Seven Towers, wher<' 
he was strangled by Daud 
Jkisha in May. ib22. The 
mad Mustala was brought 
out of his juison, and under 
his rnlt' tin' ])rovinc(‘S ol 
(ieorgia, Krivan, Ikigdad. 
and Basra wtue again lost 
to tlu* P(‘rsians in i()22. 

Mustala 1 . w'as once more 
dej>osi‘d. and Murad IW 
(i()2 ;-i()4o). a x'ounger brotla*! of ()sman 
II., was placed u])on the throne. In the 
year i()2o (ia])ri(‘l l>ethlen had already 
attemj)t(‘d to sec'ure ri'cognition as King 
ol Hungarv b\ sending lich pri'sents to 
the Port(‘ through ITanz Balassy. Stefan 
Korlath, and even by an embassy of the 
“ winter king,” Prt‘deric V. ol the* Pala- 
tinati*. 'I'lie pri('t‘ of this I’lH'ognition was 
\\'ait/t‘n, which 
fell into t h<‘ 
h a n d s o 1 t h 
Ikisha of Olen 
on Xo\ember 
5th, i()2r. The 
Sultana Valide 
Kassamu Mah- 
j)eik(‘r governed 
(1 u r i n g t h e 
minority of her 
grandson Murad 
IV; to her Stam¬ 
boul owes its 
largest and finest 
caravanserai, the 
Valide H an. 

At the same 
time Mohammed 
Ciirai 111., the 
khan of the Crimean Tartars, destroyed 
the Turkish fleet ; the Cossacks jflundered 
Bojiik-dere on the Bosphorus ; Abasa, the 
Pasha of Erzeroum, revolted, and the 
advance of Wallenstein, in 1626, against 
Mansfeld and Bethlen forced the Turks 



MUSTAFA I. 

Found to be insane, this sultan was 
deposed and kept in confinement. 



SULTANS IBRAHIM AND MOHAMMED IV. 

The arrogance and caprice of Sultan Ibrahim resulted in his deposi¬ 
tion and murder; while Mohammed IV., his son, began to reign just 
when Germany was rising after the devastating Thirty Years War. 
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to raise tlie siege of Neagrad. In t() 34 
(ieorge I. Rakoczy, the successor of Bcdhlen, 
who died on November 15th, ib2(), h(‘sitated 
lo join the sultan in an attack u]H)n the 
Poles. Tlie sultan tlum gave his su])|)ort 
to one Szekely and to Stefan Betlilen, the 
biother of (iabriol, whose claims wcua* also 
urged by tht‘ ambassadors of France* and 
Holland. Meanwhile tlu* criK'l Murad had 
conquered Tebriz and Frivan in ;i vigorous 
campaign in had murdered his 

brothers Bajazed and Sul(*iman. and re¬ 
captured Bagdad, lour years 1 : t t, in ib ;8. 

The im])erial 
Christian govern- 
ment pursued 
the task of resist- 
aiK'i^ with re¬ 
markable energv 
by tlie slow but 
sure ('it'alion ol 
a mililai'N Iron- 
liei', wlii('li was 
to s(‘('ure tlieir 
nil iinat(' vie tory. 

Matthias (or- 
\’inus and h'ei'di- 
nand 1 
already 
the work ; 
it was not 
the time ol Maxi¬ 
milian 11. th.at 
this line oi fort- 
r(‘ss('s, extending 
al out one thou¬ 
sand l{iiglish 
miles from Tian- 
s y 1 V a 11 i a t o 
Dalmatia.was de- 
hniteh' secured. 

The Archduke 
C haile s w a s 
ajq)oinl('d “ ]H'r- 
ni a n (mi t r esi- 
(haitial governor 
of the ('roatian 
lands.” After the 
1521, the stream of 



THE BEAUTIFUL VALIDE MOSQUE AT STAMBOUL 
Fifty years were occupied in crectiii}? this place of worship. It was 
bejjun in Kil.i by the wife of Sultan Ahmed I,, and completed in KKm. 


and Welldish frontier 
fall ol Belgrade, in 
“ I’skokes,” Ser\'ian 
and Bosnian tugitives, liegan to ])Our into 
Austrian territory. Ferdinand 1 . had 
grant(‘d them numeious ])rivileges and 
immunity from taxation in 1535, and had 
settled tiiem in the Karst deserts of the 
Sichelburg district, the modern Uskoke 
Mountains. They were followed by a 
steady stream of refngu'cs, who were ready 
and willing to serve in the local levies as 
cavalry and infantry. 


From this material the Austrian rulers 
created that militia to guard the Danube 
and the Save whicli for two centuries 
acted as a bulwark against the Turkish 
assaults. The bravest ol them and the 
scoarge of Turkey wi'n* the >^eng I'skokes 
of the maritime froiitiiT. Imr more than 
a C(‘nturv they wen* the tiTror of Adria, 
and iiifliiied tlu* most siaious loss both 
u])on till' maritime' ])ower of \'(*ni('(* and 
the contiiu'iital power of 'rurki'y. Pivae'v 
was carried on throughout the Mi'diter¬ 
ra nean by the Barbary state's - Algiers. 

Tunis, and Tri¬ 
poli— by the 
Maltese*, the* Si¬ 
cilians. anel the* 
; N e* a p e) 1 i 1 an s. 

* But the Zeng 

Fskeikes we-re’ the 
pirate' kings ol 
Adria, and from 
their impreg¬ 
nable’ fortress ol 
Ze'iig on the 
shelte'iing Quar- 
iR'ie), the home* 
ol the terril)l(' 
Bora, the'ir beild 
exj)e‘dilions we*nt 
forth I'vi'n to tin' 
slH)re'S e)l Persia. 

M u r a el, t h e 
Ottoman Nt're), 
whe), like* Nero, 
was |)assionate*ly 
de V 0 t i'd t e) 
music, was suc- 
cee'eh'd b\' his 
bi'otlu'r Ibrahim 
1. (ib4e)-i()48), 

the Ottoman 
H e 1 i og a 1 ) a 1 u s. 
His arrogance 
and threatening 
ca])rie'e dro\'e‘ the 
Vle'inas. the sciibe's, and lawyers to con¬ 
tract an allianev with the Janissari(*s in 
their mosque of Ortajami. Ibrahim was 
the first sultan to be depose'd and murdered 
uneler an a])])arently constitutional form 
ol j^rocedure on August i8th, 1648. 

His son, Mohammed IV. (1648-1087), 
ascended the throne in the \ear in which 
Germany began to rise from the devasta¬ 
tion of the Thirty Years’ War. It was 
fortunate for the Holy Roman Empire 
that, during this decade, a succession ol 
feeble sultans, wars with the Persians, and 
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internal disturhanres, had W(‘akened llu* 
slren^tli that re])eatedl3 thri'atenod llie 
destruction of Christendom. The strugf^le 
loi- the guardianship of the sultan, wJio 
was but ten, or ])('rjiaps ( ven seven, years 
ot age, resiiltt'd, in ib5i, in the death ot 
the moth(‘r of tlinu' sultans, the l)eautiful 
(ireek sla\'e Tarkhan, and brought the ein- 

Mohammed I’",'’/" 

„ . , , solution. An attempt was 

Beheads Ihirty , , n i 

, . . ^ made to r(‘li(‘V(? (lie liope- 

less tinaiicial embarrass- 
nu'nt by trijiling tin* state taxes and 
debasing tin' coinage. At the beginning ot 
it)5t) ('I'owds of jH'asaiits ap})eared Irom 
Anatolia to comj>iain ol tlii‘ uujiriaa'deiitt'd 
extol tion jiractiscd by their governor. Tlu' 
name “ IvimjibiM ”—that is, full of woe — 
clung to tlu'iii hencidorlh as a, mi'morial ol 
the contiiiuoiis oj)j)ression under which they 
gioaned. Mutinu's among flit' Janissaries 
and n^volts ol \ izirs incix'ased; to appease 
tlu' mutinous guards, who marched to the 
Seraglii), Mohammed IV. sacrificed thirt\ 
ol liis couiK'illois. whose heads wine sus- 
jiencU'd Irom the lamous plane-trc'e on tlie 
Etmeidan. I'rama'sc'o Morosini coiKjuered 
Lemnos and '['('iiedos. while Lori'iizo Mar- 
(X'llo destioyed seventy Turkish sailing- 
vessels at the i‘ntranc(' to the Dardanelles. 

The sav’iour was at hand. Mohammed 
Kuprih became'(hand \’izir in St*j)temb(T, 
i()5(). An Albanian peasant boy, hi* had 
come to vStamboul, and though he could 
neither read nor wi ite, his keen intelligence' 
and his strong will had raised him to the' 
highest ])osition in the empire. KujM'ih 
crushed the revolt in the blood of ;o,ooo 
victims : he took as his model Murad 1 \'., 
tlu‘ ])U|)il ot Machia\'elh. He* de*strove‘d 
the W'lietian ilee*t ot Lazzaie) Meicenigo, 
re'e*aj)tured Lemnos and Te'iu'dos in it)57, 
e'oiieiue'ied the castle-s ol the* Darelanelles, 
in i()57-i,b58 deleate-el the* troo])S ol 
(je'orge* II. Kakoezy, who hael made* him- 
sell iude*penelcnt. and appeiinteei Achatius 
Daresay ])rince' ol the country with an 

„ „ , increase’el tribute of ao.oex) 

Human Heads , . u i r’ 

n * .Li ducats. He* (lio\a* the* Cos- 
Decorate the , ,, ^ . . 

c •• II Slacks across tlie* l)nie*pe*r. 
Seraglio Walls iii . ^ i x • 

cause'el tliirty j.'aslias e)l Asia 

Mine)!’ and Syria to be- massacred in a 
treacherous ambush at Ale*j)j)o in the* spring 
of if>5o, anel ])laced cartloads ol heads e)n 
the vScraglio walls as a warning. He even 
vontiireel to r(*pre'ss the insane extrava¬ 
gance of the* Se'iagho and the haivm. 
His only failure* was his enteTja ise against 
Crete, Cardinal Mazarin having sent re-lief 
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to the Venetians, who were hard })re*ss(*d 
ill that island. Kipirili re*te)rte'd by 
immediately imprisoning the* l''re'iuli am¬ 
bassador jacqiK'S de la Haye in and 

treated the* thre*ats ot Louis XIV. with 
ce)nte*mpt. 

Kuprili die'd on Nove'inlx'r Tst, at 

the* age ol eighty. Mohamme-d IV. paid 
him a visit on his de'ath-be’d, and promist'd 
that his son Ahmed Kuprili should siicc(*ed 
him in the ollie'e* ol (irand \ izir. a ine'asurc 
uiqirecedente'd in the' history ol this high 
office. Ahmed was highly e'dm atrd, and 
])e)Sse‘SSe‘d a thoioiigh kiiowlt'dge* e)l the* 
Keaan, the Siimia. and .Mohammedan 
se’ie'iice in ge-ne-ial. Hih expeiu-ncc had 
be'en acejuiicd as Da^ha ol Jh/cionni and 
Damascus, and as Kaim-niakani ol Main- 
boul, anel he* be'canii' (iranel X'l/ii at tlie- 
age e)l twe'nty-.s('\cn. d'he- suit an was t he'ii 
twe*nty-three ye'arsold, ahsoi bed in hixiiiy, 
the* eliast', in youths and altoiwaids in 
wome'ii, anel was le-side'iit in A(li ianoj)le. In 
i()()J Le/opold’s troops had se'i/td Serinu'ai 


in Transyh ania ; Ahmed attac ked lln in in 
the* spiing ol it)t»3. In spite- ol the laet 
that the* soldie'is’ pay was stinte-d by the 
avaricieius sultan,hesiice’ce'de'd in caj)tiii ing 

, Ne-nhiiiisel, L j 1 \' a 1 . 

Powdered and . , . 

„ , . . ,, Serum ai. and (o an. 

Perfumed Frenchmen 1, a . 

Fight the Turks I lyW-'V.T. oM 

isl. i()f)4, lie was de- 

leate'd at Sank! (iotthtiid.a nioiuislor\’on 

the Kaab. d'his battle' niiii ks a tnining 
point in Turkish military histoi y. d he 
Austrians and JJiingarians wen- (o-o])eiat- 
ing with (),ooo lueneh nnde-i ('omit jean 
Coligny anel I'ran(;ois d’Anbnsson, Vdcomti* 
de. la Feiiillaele*, with (he llowe'r ol the- 
lu'ench nobility, d'lu- (nand \’i/n re- 
gareleel the [)owele'i edand |>e'i IniiK-d h'l e'nedi- 
meii with tlie'ir bright unilorms as gills. 
The army was unde'r the- le-ade'i'ship ol 
Kaymonei, Count Montecaici'oli, the- Aus¬ 
trian fie'ld-mijjshal. He'lon* the battle* 
the caxalry ge*neral Johann vein Sporck 
bare*d his h(*ad and ])rave'd : “ Ahnightv 
(iod, our (h'lK'ral on high, if d'hou wilt 
not hedj) us. ddiy Christian children, yd 
hel]) not tlu'Si* Turkish dogs, and ddioii 
shalt see somewhat to ddiy delight.” 

('oligny’s Jnench then charge'd tlie 
hostile ranks with the* awful war-cry 
‘‘d'lie'z!” and the* small-arm volley firing 
liere se'Ciire'el its first 1riumi)h. ddie* chape*! 
of Sank! (iotthard, built in comme'inora- 
tion of the* de^st ruction of the* Tin kish army, 
is still to be* seen. Jealousy and mistrust, 
as usual, made it imiiossible to r(*a]) the 
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full advantage of the Christian victory. 
Tn the peace of Vasvar, on August loth, 
1664, the Porte retained the fr)rtrcsses of 
Serimvar and Ujvar. Hut a great moral 
effect was produced ; the Sanjak-i-shereef, 
the banner of the Prophet, which had been 
unfurk'd in vain on August 13th, 1595, 
had suffered another overtlirow. 

Ahmed Kuprili was oblig(‘d to seek 
c<)mi>eiisati()n in tlie conquest of -Crete. 
At ten o’clot'k in the morning of Septem¬ 
ber 27th, !()()(), tlie Proveditore Morosini 
handed to the (irand Vizir the keys of 
Candia, whicli the Venetians had held for 
4()5 years. The French relieving force, 
under the Duke Anne Jules dc Noailles 
and Francois dt‘ Venddine, was as ineffec¬ 
tive as the fl(*(‘t of P()])e (dement IX. 
Naintel, the I'rc'nch ambassador, renewt^d 
the ca})itulations of Francis 1 . with the 
l»>)rt(‘ on June 3rd, 1^)73. 

According to these, S]H*cial 
rights were reserved or con¬ 
firmed to tlu' hdench ambas¬ 
sadors— FreiK'h goods, (h(‘ 

Idist India trad(‘, tlie 
Catholics m Turkey, the 
(ua'lesiastical buildings, the 
IT(‘n('h in T\‘ra and (ialata, 
and the Holy Place's. 

Some' time' prt'vionsly 
Fraiu'is Bacon and Hermann 
Coming had published sug¬ 
gestions lor the' solution of 
the Fastern question. These 
ideas wc're n'oju'ned by 


The Victories 
of the 

Tsar Feodor 



were leuju iieei oy ^ FAMOUS GRAND VIZIR 
(j. W. TeibnitZ in 1^)70 and The Grand vizir, Ahmed Kuprili^ 
i()7i in his coni|)ri*hensive who, with Mohammed iv., ravaged Russiaiis 
iiK'morial : “ De jiropositione 
ICgyptiaca,” which lu* ])i\'sented in per¬ 
son to th(‘ Most (diristian King in 
Paris. His ])ro])osals invoKa'd nothing 
l(‘ss than the comjut'st of Kgypt and the 
(litting of the Suez ('anal. A French 
diplomat injiiic'ally observed ot the 
memoir : “ Mais v(.)us sav(‘z qiie les preqets 
d’line giu'iTe sainte out ct'sse d’etre a la 
mode depuis Saint Louis.” 

The place ot the jiowers hitherto pre¬ 
dominant is now taken by two new states 

„ . . „ .in hostility to the crescent 

Poland Ravaged 

^ Port(‘ had conlirmed the 
rev()lt(‘d (.ossack Hetman 
of the Ukraine, Doro.scenko, in the position 
of Sanjak Bey, or governor, as though he 
were dealing with a Turkish province. 

Poland raised a justifiable olijection whicli 
ended in war. Tn the early autumn of 1672 
I u 


Mohammed IV. and Ahmed Kiqirili 
ravaged Poland with i5(),()()() men as far 
as Kamenez, Lemberg, and Lublin, and 
forced the feeble King Michael KonlVut 
Wisniowiecki to cede Podolia and the 
llkraine in the peace ol Buc- 
sacs on September i8th, 1672. 
But in the following year 
the crown field-maishal John 
S(jbieski dt'ft*at(‘d the (irand Vizir and 
the Seraskier Hussein Pasha on the plain 
of Khotin (Novt'inber lo -iith, i()73), and 
captured the green banner, which still 
hangs in St. Pett r’s at Konu‘. In 1674- 
i()75 So])i(‘ski, who was now King John 
III., captured the towns of Hunan and 
Lemberg and utterly defeated Kara Mus¬ 
tafa, the brother-in-law of Kiqu ili. Doro- 
s<'<‘nko threw himstdf into the arms of the 
Russians. The Tsar Ft'odor 111 . ol Moscow, 
against whom tlu' holy war 
was dedaled, cairu' olf vic¬ 
torious in thrt'C' successive 
canqiaigns, i()/y P)79. Ah¬ 
med Kuprili had jireviously 
died at the beginning ol 
Novembt'i*, 

In th(‘ pc'ace of Radzyn, 
February nth, if)cSi, the 
Poles obtained portions of 
the Ukraine and Podolia, 
which had aheady betm ol 
necessity n'turned to them 
in th(' peace of Zuravna, 
concluded on October 27th, 
if»7f), betwc'cn Sobii'ski and 
Ibraham Sheitan ; while the 
again obtained 
access to a ])ort on tlu' 
I^lack Sea by the cession of the Laporog 
('ossacks. With this year bt'gins the 
insidious inllueiiceof Russia u])on Turkey. 

The pathway to this goal could b(‘ 
engineered only by th(' triumph and the 
blood of Austria. On Angus.*^ Toth, 1^83, 
the Porte at the instigation of Louis XIV. 
had appointed the rebel Count Emerich 
Tokbly, to whom the King ot h'rance had 
sent one l)e Ferriol as ambassador, as King 
of Hungary, with inlluence e.\tending over 
territory belonging to Austria. War was 
thus nmdered inevitable. Prince Eugene of 
Savoy afterwards declared in liis memf)irs : 
“Had it not been for Louis XTV., the Mos¬ 
lems and the revolted Hungarians would 
never have reached the gates of Vienna." 
The arrogant and ignorant Kara Mustafa, 
who acted as Seraskier and Sirdar, with 
unlimited jiower, had dreams of founding 
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a second Turkish Empire, of wlvcdi he was 
to he the i iiler, with ViiMina as his capital, 
riic Emperor Leopold I. Ik'd to Lin/. On 
March 3Tst, ihSj, Po])e Innocent 11 . 
hroii^dit about an alliance between the 
em])eror and Poland. Cliarh's ot Lorraine, 
with 40,000 men, had been cnablt*d to 
jaevent the Turks Ironi crossinj^ the 
Raab, and was waitin/4 behind the Kahlcn- 
berg, anxiously expectin^^ the helj) of the 
empire and of tlie Poles, while Count 
Riidiger ot StarhemlKU'^^ established him¬ 
self in Vienna 
with 10,000 nu*n. 

On July 14th, 

200,000 Turks 
])itched their 
tents belorc' the 
town, and sur- 
r o u n (1d t h c* 
whole of th(‘ !(*’- 
tilications, in 
conjunction with 
the Tartars and 
K li a n S e 1 i m 
(iiray 1. Asi(‘j^^* 

of t(‘rribl(‘ iero- 
city ln‘gan, whit h 
lasted for lorty- 
fiv(‘ days ; t lie 
Turks delivered 
ei^diteen assaults 
and the besit‘^ed 
made twenty- 
four sorties. 

Xotvvithstandini:; 
a brilliant de- 
feiK'c, the city 
was at the last 
.t^asj). when Irom 
the Kahlenlx'i'^ 
and Leoj)oldbei74 
rocki'ts rose in 
the ni.^ht ot 
Sept(‘mber bth 
and 7lh an- 
n(»unciii/^ the 
*ip[)ioach ot tlu 



MUSTAFA II. : A VICTIM OF THE JANISSARIES 
Till!* unhappy .sultan, who ruled from till 170 : 1 , wa.s deposed in 

favour of his brother, Ahmed III., and was done to death in the Seraglio. 


elieving army, which had 
guithered at Tulin, on the DaiUibt*. In con¬ 
junction witli ('hailes of Lorraiiu', and 
John (leorge ot Saxony. Max Emanuel of 
Ihavaria, and (h'orge Frederic of Waldeck, 
John Ill. of l'«)land gatheivd his army 
of st'venty thousand men, and made th(‘ 
Kahlenberg his base at the outset ol the 
battle, which ended on Sejitembcr 12th 
in a total (hdeat of the Turks. On 
September I3tli he made liis entry into 
Vienna, and was greeted as the liberator 
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of the town. It was not until all danger 
was ji.'ist that the emperor returned. 

'riu* 'I'lirks tied trom (.lermanv lor ever, 
abandoning inestimalde treasure. Sobi- 
eski, with Charles of Lorrairus pursued 
and deleated them at Parkany, and cap- 
turt*d Gran. Kara Mustafa tlt*d to Helgrad(‘, 
where he was strangled by the sultan’s 
orders on December 25th. In it)S4 the 
im])(‘rial troojis won a serit's of victories 
at Wissegrarl, Waitzen, Peslh, and Hamzsa- 
beg over Suleiman Paslia. Count Leslie 
made a victori¬ 
ous advance into 
Bosnia. The 
age of Ottoman 
trium])hs had 
pass e d ; o n 
August igtli 
Neuhaiisel was 
stormed and 
('aptured. But 
t h (‘ g r e a tes t 
evi'iit of this 
camiiaign was 
the sieg(* and 
th(* fall of Olen 
on vSi'pternber 
2nd, ibSb, an 
exjiloit which 
saved sonu' por¬ 
tion o t the 
library of the 
('orvini. The 
German lim- 
jieror’s field- 
marshal Chail(‘S 
of Lorraine, su])- 
])ort('d by the 
Cierman elector 
M a X i m i 1 i a n 
Emanuel, and 
by troo})S from 
Bavaria, Saxony 
a n d Branden¬ 
burg, had forced 
from the hands 
ol the infidels the most im])ortant 
Turkish outpost, the capital city of the 
realm of St. Stephen, and also the re¬ 
mainder of those territories. Thus the 
freedom of the Magyars was by no means 
diu' to the bravery of that proud and 
warlike nation. On August 12th, 16S7, 
the indefatigable Charles defeated 60,000 
troops of Suleiman Pasha in the battle of 
Mohacs, and thus avenged the victory 
which Suleiman II. had gained there in 
1526. The high expectations which were 
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oxcil'cd by the Austrian victories and the 
siinnltancons successes of the W'lK'tians in 
llie Morea an' displayed in the i)aiu{>hlel of 
1 he year if>87 : “ The Triiinipliant ] niperial 
Eaf^le ; it was already re¬ 
ported that the sultan would 
liave to transfer his capital to 
(aiiio, Damascus, or Ale})po. 

111 if)88 Transylvania also 
^;ave in her submission to tlu* l'% 

Ihnpcror and Kirii^j of Hun- 

^^ary, and secured lull tolera- 

tion for the four ('hristian 

K'ligious coiTimnnitit'S that B PlSiiiiS 

were recognised in the 

country. In this same yeai 

ihe Turkish Einjhre suffered 

seven*ly from a lamine and 

lioiii contlagrations. 

In if)85 the Poles had ad- an ambiti 
vanced to jassy and W(‘re Kara Mustafa 
(kl.atcHl at H„jan. All the 
mon* uu*rilorious were the 
victories ol the Venetians in Hu* Mor(‘a 
under the dt'fender ol Candia, the capable 
general Francesco Morosini. Tlu'y drove 
the Turks out of Dalmatia, coiujiKMed 
Santa Maura, Preveza, Arta. C'orinth, 
Argos, Patras, Koron, Modon, 


appointed Doge, gave up the town, 
v\diich he found untenable. From Porto 
Lione (the Pira‘us) he carried off in salety 
the Athenian lions, which stand to-day 
beltiie the Arsenal ol X'enice 
as memorials ot the abortive 
■4^'^ attenijit at liberation, and ol 
Athenian art 
treasun's, anti foi m a ctnuiler- 
piece to the bronze htnses 
Marct^ 

which were taken from the 
sack ol Constantinople in 
.'V' 1204. I'or Ihrt't* yt*ars the 

lownol Pallas was abandoned 
Pv its inhahilanis, until the 
sultan allowed the Athenians 
to return in i()()0. 

This series ol misfortunes 
us SIRDAR led to coiispii at it'S among tlu* 
earned of ruling |aiiissai ies aiul int*mas aiul to 


n A av Navarino, Naiioli di Koinania, 
Destroy the Malvasia. ddie bannt'r ol 

Parthenon 

(ireece, and in the Palace of tlu* Doges 
llie grateful senate erected a tiiuinphal 
arch to “ Morosini the Pelo])onnesian.’’ 
It must be said that during the siege ol 

Athens the Veiu'tians inllicled - 

gieat damage nj)on the im¬ 
mortal Parthenon. The 
powder e.\])losion which was 
caused in the Parthenon by a 
shell from the batterii’sol tin* 

Venetian general, on Sej)tem- 
b(‘r 2()th, if)87, at seven 

o’clock in the evening com¬ 
pleted the destruction of this 
ancient sanctuary ol Pallas 
Athene, the Madonna, aiul 
the Panagia. 

The liberation of Greece, 
the unbroken dream of ICuro- 
pean Philbellenes, and the ahme 


liad ad- an ambitious sirdar led to coiispii ai it'S among the* 

(1 W(‘re Kara Mustafa dreamed of ruliu- | ailissai ieS aiul l!lt*maS aiul to 
All the =‘*«o.>dTurkishEu.pire but was j,,,, deposition of tllo sullail, 
're the vvdio was impnsoiu‘d m the 

tians in Hu* Mor(‘a Seraglio, where* he died forgotK‘u live 
Candia, the capable years later. 'I'lie consjiiiators ])ass(*d ovt*r 
rosini. Tlu'y drove the sons ol Mohamnu'd 1 V., Mustala, who 
talmatia, coiujiKMed w'as twenty-thret* years old, and Ahmed, 
za, Arta. Corinth, who was fourteen, and ajijiointed his 
ras, Koron, Modon, brother Suleiman III. (i()Sy~i(n)i) as 
Napoli di Romania, sultan. 'J'he Ci(*rmans continued their 
sia. 'riie baniH'r ol coiuiuests uiuU'r tlu* Margrava* Ludwig 
. Hew once again in W'llhelm ol Jkidi'ii, and captured Lippa, 
kdace of tlu* Doges lllok, Pt*terward('iii, and k'.rlau. On 
rected a tiiumphal August nth, if)88, Helgra<le was .sur- 
lic Pelo])onnesian.’’ round(*d by the t'U'ctoi Max Kmanui*! 
during the siege of of ILivaria, with 54,000 troojis from the 
- empire and imperial provinces. 



and stoinu'd on September 
btli ; it was, howev(*r, le- 
captnr(*d on ()('tolu*r i8th, 
itxio, by the (iiaiid Vizir 
Mustafa Knprili. (diaries ol 
Loriidne was ligliting on the 
Rhine ; this brilliant leader 
would no doubt have ad¬ 
vanced u]on C'onstantinople 
after the fall of Helgrade, 
ti ne to his motto, “ aut nunc 
aut mmquam.” 

Mustafa Knprili, known as 
Fazil, the virtuous, was now 
pean PliilHeJlenes, and tlie ahmed hi. supjiort ol the tot- 

event for which the opjiressed He succeeded his brother on the tering empire. Ill the iiew 
Cireeks yearned, had never throne, and, after bemg summarily ()rdinance,the“Nisam jedid,” 
lieen so near realisation since lie issued orders for Christian 


the fall of Constantino])le and Athens, 
For Athens, however, the interval of 
freedom lasted only until April 9th, 
1689, when Morosini, who had been 


toleration, renewed in 1690 the ca])itula- 
tions of i()73 with the Marquis de Chateau- 
neuf, the ambassador of Louis XIV., and 
after the victory of Tokbly at Zernesht 
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over Gi'nerals Hausler and Doria, he suc¬ 
cessfully nait'wed tlie war with the con- 
qiu‘st oi Nissa, Widdin, vSemendria, and 
Belp:rade. 

On July 2jrd, ihqi, Suleiman ITT. died, 
and was suece(H.led by his brother Ahmed 
11 . (i0oT-i()()5). The (irand Vizir, in whose 
army ;()() l^reneh olhetM's wen^ serving, was 
t utb'rlv d(‘h'ated on August 

. Kjth a 1 Slankamen, not far 

V • Pett*rw7irdein, by the 

Margrav(‘ ol Baden (the 
“ TurkisJi I.ouis”) and the Brandenburg 
general Hans Albriadit von Barfus; with 
liim j)(‘i islii‘d on the held of battle thirteen 
pashas, many offic'ers, aiul 20,000 men. 
ITic (iernians also suffered severe losses. 
Alter tlu' death of Ahmed IT, on JudunKU'y 
t)th, and the ac('ession of Mustafa H. 

(i()<)5 170;) the Ka]UKlan Pasha, Hussein 
Pasha, “ M('zzo Morto,” reca])tured Chios 
from the X'enetians on Ih'luaiary i8th. 
Miistaia in person defeated the bold 
C'ount Fri(‘(U'rich von Wderani-Malleii- 
tln'im at Lugos on Si'])t('mber 22nd, and 
took Li])j)a. whil(‘ Peter the (ir(‘at of Russia 
foiced A/o\’ to surrender in July, T(>()t). 

()n July 3th, it)()7, Priiie(‘ Iuig(‘n(‘ of 
Sa\oy was apj)ointe(l eonunand(‘r-in-chiet 
ol the wlioh* ol tlu' impiMial army. On 
July 24th tlu* ])riuet*, who was thirty-four 
years ol age, took the held ; he had already 
won his spurs b(‘for\-; the \valls of Vienna, 
and Ij'oiu that moment the fortunes of 
the Turks destM ted them. Altt'r ])acifying 
a i\’\olt in I'pjH'r Hungary, he followed 
the sultan by forced marches to Zenta ; 
when the sun set upon Se])tember 2nd, 
20,000 'i'lirks lay dead u])on the battle- 
iu'ld, and 10,000 in tlu* I'heiss ; only 2,000 
escaju'd. The sultan was obliged to 
watch the destnution of his army from 
the op|)osite bank of the river; he fled 
to Temes\’ar and r('tir(*d across the Danube. 
Making Transybania his base of oj)era- 
tions, ('oiuit Rog(*r ol Bussy-Kabutin 
mad(' an incursion at that moment, 
„ - with ’)0,000 cavalrv, into the 

The Peace of ivckiptiued Uipa- 

Carlowitz , , 

j M lanka on the Danube, llie 

and its Results 

H'sults. Jiowever, of the })eace 
of Ryswick, and ol the battle of Zenta, could 
not be utilise<l to tlu* full, as the em]>cror 
was obliged to carry on war in lour different 
placi's at one and the same time. More- 
ovei', the Austrian war ministry was utterly 
exhausted. Alter more tiian three months 
of negotiations wliich were S[Kmt in break¬ 
ing down the r(*sistance ot Poland and 


The Peace of 
Carlowitz 
and its Results 


Russia to the intervention of the ,s(;a 
j)OW(*rs, Holland and England, and in o\'er- 
throw'ing the influence of the French am¬ 
bassador in vStamboul, the ]x*ace of 
Carlow'itz, on the Danube, was concluded 
on January 26th, !()()(). 

This ])(*ace gave the (‘m}K*ror Tran¬ 
sylvania and most of Hungary, and to 
the King of Poland, Kanu*uez ; the 
Venetian Republic secun'd the Morea, 
w'ithout Lepanto, whiles Ragusa was em¬ 
bodied in th(^ Turkish Empirt*. Tlu^ 
chief result, however, of the ])eace w^as 
to ])lace diplomalic relations between 
the eni])eror and the sultan u])Oii a 
basis that corrt*sponded to the dignity 
of tlu* former. Tlu* (*mperor was now in 
a ])osition to secure the solidarity of the 
Hungarian territories, though un fortu¬ 
nately his administrative ca])acities wt*re 
not ecpial to the task. Revolts on the part 
of the magnat(*s h'ranz Rakoezy. Anton 
Esterhazy-h'orch t e 11 s t ei n , Alexaiuk'r 
Karoly, and ollu*rs. and ol tlu* <*va.ngelical 
jX)pulation, repeatedly eiulaiigen'd tlu* 
position of this dearly-acquir(‘d province. 

Mustafa 11 . i(‘tiii‘d to Adriano})lt*. 
The (irand \d/ir lluss(*in Ku))rili i*m- 
.. . , plo\’ed tlu* iH'acc* ol C'arlowitz 

^ . lor tlu* introduction ol oppor- 

j j . tune reforms; but lus prt‘ma- 
ture di'ath in 170.’, (h'j)nved 
the empire of his services. Idis suc<'t'ssor 
Mustafa Daltaban, sho\v(*d gu'at ('iu(*lty 
to tlu* Catholic AruK'nians. lb*, toge ther 
with tlu* (irand Multi Fe'isnllah. was sacii- 
ficed to tlu* Janissarit's. who then d(*throi'U‘d 
the .sultan, and st‘t up his biother, Ahnu‘d 
111. (T70J 1730), uiuh'r till* ('ondition that 
lu* should traiish'r his resifh*nce back to 
Constantinojde. Mustala 11 . was conhiu'd 
in the Seraglio, wlu*re he was ]>oisoned 
four months aftt*r his (h*])Osition. Like his 
jn'edecessors, Ahmc*d devot(*d hiinse*!! j)er- 
sonally to the art of jioetry. 

The most important evi*nt in his govern¬ 
ment was the arrival at B(*nder of tlu* 
Swedish king ('harli's XIL, wlio had bet*n 
defeated at Pultowa in 1700 by the Rus¬ 
sians. Tlu* (irand Vizir Ali Chorli Jiad 
promi.s(!d him the hel]^ of Hu* khan of tlu* 
Crini Tartars, and thus induced him to enter 
the Ukraine, in S}>ite of the Russian su])e- 
riority. Tlu; (irand Vizir was ])revented 
from fulfilling his ]H*omise by his deposi¬ 
tion. “Charles Ironhead “ (demirbash), as 
the Turks called him, plac(*d 1,000 men at 
Czernovitz on the border of Moldavia to 
keep watch u])on the Russians, and with his 
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fjiithful friend, Stanislaus Poniatoffsky, in¬ 
duced the Turks to declare war a^^ainst 
Russia on NoveniluM' 21st, 1710. He had 
already l)egun sc^cret negotiations with the 
Greek subjects of the sultan. At Kush on 
the Pruth th(‘ (irand \Tzir Baltaji Moham¬ 
med d(‘leated th(^ 30,000 men of tJie Tsar 
Peter, with a lorce three tim(‘S as great ; hut 
the Tsarina Catharine succeeded in securing 
freedom and favourable conditions of ])eace 
on filly 2ist and 22nd, 1711, hy bribing 
Osman Aga, and the (irand Vizir. After 
this th(‘ Tsar gavt* u]) his claims to Azov 
and its territory. Aftia' an adventurous 
journt'v through Central Eurojie, the 
Swt'dish king returnt'd ironi Demotika to 
Stralsund in Novtunber, 1714. 

Tlianks to tJi(‘ tn'acherous (ireiTs, wlio 
]H<'ferred the Ottoman yoke to the ('atholic 
governiiKMit, tht“ (irand Vizir Damad Ah 
w<is enabk'd, in 1715, to recover tlie 
Moiea from tJic* W’lU'tians, who had grown 
effeminate in 1h(' luxurious life of theii 
])alaces, and did nothing to secun^ their 
])rt'cious possession. The emperor and 
J\)])(' tound an (xcasion for alliance in the 
“ Holy Federation ” of 'I'heir unil(‘d 

fl(‘et tra\'ers(‘d tlu‘ AixhijH'lago under 

The Fleel '’“I’'*' August 1 <), 

f ♦K “ ^7^7’ f was freed Irom 

Federation" ‘ 

by th(‘ bold resistance of the 

^\'netian general Johann Matthias, ('ount 
o| Sclmlenburg : his marble statm* in 
('orfu, erected in 1718 by the Viaietian 
Senate, bears the tine inscription : “ Adhuc 
viviMiti.” Prince Eugene insisted u])on 
carrying out the terms ot the treaty, and 
gathered an army at Futak lu'ar Peter- 
wardein. On August 5th, in conjunction 
with Prince Alexander of Wiirtemberg, 
he won the battle ol Jk'terwardein, “ tln‘ 
Hungarian (iibraltar,” in which the (irand 
Vizir Ali Kamurjic'h was slain. Pope 
( lemtMit XI. sent th(' jirince a consecrated 
sword and hat. The Banat was con¬ 
quered by ('laudius Florimund ('ount 
Mercy, and Temesvar fell on November 
13th. Eugene decisively njected an at- 
tenijitat intervention on the jiart of the sea 
])owers, and turned u])on Belgrade. The 
liombardment of the island town began 
on July 23rd, when the Turkish army 
a])])roac'hed from Semendria. The im]>erial 
troojis had been increased by six infantry 
battalions from the electorate of Bavaria 
and a dragoon regiment. The Bavarian 
princes, Charles Albert and Ferdinand, 
were before the walls on which their father 


had performed his most brilliant feat of 
arms in it)8S. On August 17th, Frinc( 
Ferdinand .Albert II. of lh'unswick-Be\'ern 
began the assault and the batthi; Ifelgrade, 
with a garrison of 25,000 men, surren(ler<*d 
on the following day. Tlu- lame ot the 
“ noble knight ” was in all men’s mouths. 
In the spring of 1715 negotiations for peace 
„ were begun at Passarovitz, 

... on the J)anubt‘. I luTJiris- 

Attempt to .. Till 

%Ar t. n tiaii powaas which had 

Weaken Rome , , i i i 1 

lormerly made* such leeble 

efforts to crush the eiuany of ('hristiaidom 
now dis])layed gix^at anxiety to diminish 
the strength oi tlu* Holy Roman lunpiix*. 
Eugene determined to makt* a military 
demonstration towxirds Nish and tar into 
Bosnia. On July -Tst tht“ coiiNcaUion 
wi\> coiK'luded. Th(‘ Porli* gave up tlu* 
Banat, wnth Temesvar, B(*lgiad(', and a 
stri]^ of territory running to tin* south ol 
the Save. Tlu' jarisdietion ol the im- 
jHM'ial consuls over subjects of tlu* Roman 
Em])ire ri'sident in the I'm ki>li h'mpire 
w^as conlirnu'd in a commercial treaty. 

B(‘twx*(‘n 1722 and 1724 a piotractts] 
struggle bloke out belwixai Hit' d'uik.s 
and the .Salevi Shahs, Hoscmi and Tainasp, 
of Persia, whi('h brought some advantage 
to the Russians by tlu' coiupu'St ol 
Daghestan and other jiiovinces on the 
Caspian S(‘a ; it result(‘d, on S(‘])1emb('r 
7th. 1730, ill th(‘ di'poation oi Alimrd 111 ., 
who had v.nnly sactirux'd to tlu' (kanand 
of the Janissaries th(‘ (hand \’i/ir Damad 
Ibrahim, the Kajiudan Pasha, and lh(‘ 
Kyaya-lH‘g, or minister lor domestic 
affairs. Ahnu*d died m 173!) ol poison, 
after which wiw again bioki- out bctwei'ii 
Russia and 'I'm key. 

Mahmud E (17 ;o-1754), a nej)hi'W ol 
Ahmed, was a k'ariu'd priiu e, dovotrd to 
luxury, .scit*n(X‘, and line ai chitoiture. 
He enriched Stamboul with tom libraries, 
a mosque, several lountains, and t'ight 
summer-hous(‘S on tlu* banks ol the Bos¬ 
phorus, punished drunkemu'ss sevi'i t'ly, and 
^ induced the Mosk*ms to eex- 

Mahmud I. change* the wilU'-beaker for 

and the Evil of ,, ^ rr it • 1 

- the ce)llee-cup. He exercistxl 

Drunkenness , ■ i .li 

great se*verity against the 

libertine manners of tlu* women. He* dis¬ 
played a stern fanaticLsm in opj^osing the 
movement eif the reformer Mohamnieel 
Abd td-Wahhab and of the* Wahhabite*s in 
Arabia in 1745, and decorated the* Kaaba 
at Mecca with extravagant sjikaidour. He 
allowed the Janissaries te) exercise un¬ 
limited influence ujion all affairs of state. 


Mahmud I. 
and the Evil of 
Drunkenness 
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However, under his governirent the 
kingdom reached a further height of 
prosperity. The campaign of the Turks 
against the Austrians and Russians ended 
in the defeat of the Austrians at Kroezka 
on July 23rd, 1730; this led to tlu* j)eace 
of Belgrade on September i(Sth. The deat h 
of Prince EugtMie, on A])ril 21st, 1736, was 

_ . , « a loss sev(‘relv f(^lt. The ini- 

Russia s Strong • 1 1 t i 

_ * penal generals emlangered 

.. „ ... all success hv their mutual 

jealousies, and were lorced 
to retire from Ser\’ia and Bosnia, beyond 
the Save and Danube. They, therefore, 
acce|)tt‘(l the jirojiosals formulatt'd by 
the French diplomatist Villeneuve, which 
implied the cession of Belgrade, Orsova, 
Lesser Wallachia. and Bosnia. Austria’s 
Eastern jiolicy was ( becked a; this boun¬ 
dary for a long pt'riod. Russia, howc'ver, 
which had gained a iirin looting on the 
Badtic since the iiorthtMii war, Ix'gan to 
entertain hojies oi entering upon her 
inheritance. For the moment, howev(‘r, 
she was foiced to contcail herself with 
Azov, on ihe Black Sea, which she had 
caj)tured on July ist, 17.1b, on her first 
devastation of the Crimea, and to r(‘sign 
her otluM* conc]nests. 

Turkish politics had iievtM’ be(*n in such 
close connection with those of Europe 
in g(‘neral as in the reign ot Mahmud 1 ., 
the So’omon of the (iolden Horn. Diplo¬ 
matists ol every country throngcxl to his 
court, and rixalkxl out' another in tluMr 
efforts to sacur(‘ the favour of the (iiand 
Turk and of his vizirs, and to conclude 
favourabk' commercial treaties. The 
greatest influence was ])ossessed by the 
French ambassadors such as V'illeiKuive, 
Castellane, and Desailleurs, who ixmewed 
and increased the old cajiitulations in 
1740. The success of the Turkish army 
in the camjxaigns ol 1737-1739 was 
apparently due to the jiriulent counseds 
of the French renegade Bonneval (“Ahmed 
Pasha,” i()75-i747). In 1747 J.ouis XV. 
Turkish sultan manv s[)lendid 

Pride*M and Im-nly-tvv.. 


Pride at Presents. and twenty-two 
7—•♦k artillerists to work his new 
* guns. In 1748 the Sublime 
Porte offered t(_) act for the king as 
mediator at the peace of Aix-la-Cliapelle ; 
Turkish pride had thus reached its zenith. 
The Turkish historian Tzzi relates tlu' con¬ 
clusion of the ])eace with the words : “ (jod 
gave the dog jiower over the swine.” 

Osman Ilf. (1754-1757), a brother of 
Mahmud I., who died on vSeptember 13th, 


1754, was fifty-four years of age when he 
emerged from |)rison, an embittered and’ 
hardened charactiM'. Daring his reign the 
post of (irand Vizir changed hands lift('en 
times. The eldest son of Ahmed III., 
Prince Mohammed Khan, on whom high 
hopes were sid, died before his fatlur.. 
Hence, on the death ot the sultan the 
succession went to the second son of 
Ahmed, Mustafa IH. (1754-1773). His 
reign was distinguished by the (hand 
Vizirship of Raghib Mohammed, who 
gave new vigour to the em}hre, and also 
won considerable reputation as an author. 
In 1747 he routed the Mameluke IL'VS 
in Cairo, and on March 23rd, I7()i, he 
concliuhxl a tn aty lor maritime commerce, 
trade, and Iriendshi}) with Fi'ederick the 
(heat of Prussia, the sole object of which 
was to di'prive the Austrians of tlu' fruits 
of Carlowitz and Poscharewitz. 

d'he Polish question brought about a 
fresh war lutweiui the Porlt* and Russia. 
On Octobiu' bth, iy()(), tlu* (hand Vizir 
Hamsn confined the Russian ambassador 
Obryeskoff in tlu‘ ('astle of Ihe St‘\'t*n 
Towt'rs. Th(‘ khan ol tlu* Nogish ('riinean 
Tartars, Krin (hray, entiMixl the Russian 
- , ])rovinc('s on tlu' Dnieper 

^ . . and Dniester, tliough his 

in Miurh, 

Defeated Generals , 1 i> r 

lre(‘d Russia from this 

(‘iiemy. Mustafa 111 . had alrt'ady ado])te(i 
the nanu‘ of (diazi, the victorious. The 
sultan behead(‘d both the (riand X'izir 
Mohamimxl Ihnin, and also 1 hi'Voivode of 
Moldavia, Kalhmachi, for their ill sui'cess 
a.gainst the Russians under Alexander 
(h)lizyn and Peter Romanzoif at Prutli. 
Khalil Pasha suffered defeat in 1770 at 
Chiirgevo, Bucharest, and Slatina. 

Meanwhile, the Russian Ik'i't, under 
vSpiridoff and Elphinstone, had sailed 
from the Ifaltic to the Archipelago, 
and landed troops at Vitylo in tlie 
Morea. Orloff Rad defeated a Turkish 
fliM't on July ()th in the roadstt'ad of 
Krini at ( 7 hios, and burnt it. Further, 
the C'hristians of Montenegro, the 
Mainots, and other (ireeks oi the 
Morea, especially in Kalainata, revolted 
in numbi'is under the leadership of 
Russian officers. But the hour of libera¬ 
tion had not yet strui'k. The Russian 
fleet could not force the passage of the 
Dardanelles, which had bi'i'ii fortified b\ 
the Hungarian-lMiMU'hman ikiron Ibanz 
Tott (1733-1793); th(' Creek revolt was 
suppressed with great slaughter witli the 
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help of the Albanians, enlisted by the 
Porte. The Albanians inflicted terrible 
devastation upon (Greece, until the Porte 
was forced to take measures against them ; 
but it was not until I77() that they were 
almost destroyed by Hassan Paslia at 
Tripolitsa. Romanzoff, however, cai)tured 
Kartal, P>ender, and Braila. 

Mustafa III. died on December 24th, 
1777,; as Iiis son Selim (III.) was but 
twelve years old, Mustafa’s brother 
Abdul Hamid I. (i774-i7^()) ascended the 
tottering throne. On July 21st, 1774, at 
Kutchuk-Kainarj(', four hours from Silis- 
tria, that ]X‘ace was concludt‘d wliich 
Thugut has named the master|)ieee of 
Russian dij)lonia('v. Russia oblaiia^d a 
kind of ])rot(*ctorat^‘ o\'er Moldavia and 
Wallachia and tlie (ireek Christians in 
Turkey : so, at any rate, an article in 
this convention referring to • 

IVra and Jerusahun was 
afterwards interpreted 
the Russians. Furtlu'r 
vantages w(‘re ciutain 
tions in the Crimea, 
free i>assage in th(‘ Black 
and .‘P^gean S('as. 

Peace was not, however, 
concluded “ for all time.” 

As early as 1783, (rrigorii 
IV)tt‘mkin again invadtul tlu* 

C'rimea, seized the jieninsula 
of Taman, drove out the 
Tartar khan, Shah in (iira>% 
and incorporat(*d this country 
and the Kuban territories in 
the Russian Em]iire as the 
])rovinces of Tauria and 

Caucasia. Joseph II. had come to a 

meeting in April, 1780, witli the Tsarina 

Catharine II. in Moliileff, and liad forced 
the sultan to give way by tlireats of war. 
In May, 1787, followed the memorable 
meeting of the rulers in Kherson, where 
Potemkin inscribed u]X)n the southern 
gate the boastful inscrijflion : “ This way 
^ , to Byzantium.” On August 

The Sultans (band Vizir antici- 

T^ronr* 1'''^^*^^ 

sariesby confining the Russian 
ambassador Bulgakoff in the Castle of the 
Seven Towers. On October 12th, Suvarov 
(or Suwarrow) Ix'gan the second war. 
Austria had never led ^o ]iowerful an 
army against the Turks. Her force in 
eluded 245,000 infantry, 37,000 cavalry, 
and poo guns, but no plan of co-o]XTation 
with tlie Russians had been evohed. 


Austria at 
War with 
the Turks 

Seraglio; 
Austria. 



AN ENERGETIC SULTAN 
Selim III., th^ bitter enemy ol 
Austria, and only son of Mustafa 
III., reiffned from ITS'.) till I SOT. 

tresses on 


Prince Josias of Saxe-Coburg captured 
Chotin, the famous Laudon Novi and 
Dubicza in Bosnia in 1788; Potemkin 
conquered Oczakoff on September 17th, 
1788, and in the Crimea the cit\ of Hajibei, 
the later (Jdessa, in the autumn of I78(). 

(_)n April ist, 178(>, Abdul Hamid I. 
died, and was succeeded by Selim 111 . 

(1789-1807), an energetic char- 
act tT, and th(5 only son of 
Mustafa III., who had hitherto 
pursued his studies in the 
he was the bitter enemy of 
The first important events dur¬ 
ing the c()ntinuation of tin; war were the 
victorii^sof Coburg and Suvarov at Foesani 
on August 1st, and of Clerfait at Mehadia 
on the Cerna at Orsova ; on Sejitember 
22nd foll()W(‘d the victory of Suvarov and 
Cobuixrat Martinestie on the Rimnek. On 
- OctolMM* 8th P>elgrade was 

suriLiulered. and the im])erial 
banner again floated on the 
battlenumts of the fortress. 

Joseph’s system of govern¬ 
ment. however, excited the 
strongest op])osition, both in 
the Netherlands and in Hun¬ 
gary. Austria was obliged 
to agree to negotiations at 
Sistova. The Russians gave 
a decided ladusal to send 
delegates to the congress, 
and declined to admit any 
intervention whatever on the 
part of foreign powers. On 
Decern b(‘r 22nd, 1790, 

Suvarov had stormed Ismail, 
th(‘ strongest of all the for- 
the Danube. 'flu^ hheiich 
Revolution forced Austria and Prussia to 
compose' their difference ; the result of 
their deliberations was tlu^ (onvention of 
Sistova on the Danube, August 4tli, I7()T. 
The allied imperial courts had failt^d to 
obtain their object—the jiartition of 
European Turkey. Leopold II., emperor 
since FVbruary 20th, 1790, was forced to 
surrender the fertile district of Wallachia, 
and even his acquisitions of Laudon and 
Belgrade ; it was settled that the stream 
of Cerna should henceforward form the 
frontier. 

After the death of Potemkin, on October 
i()th, 1791, the peace of Jassy was finally 
concluded on January 9th, 1792, by Count 
I'Ic'sborodko. Tlu' northern shore of tlie 
Black Sea had becomt' Russian. 

Hhinkich Zimmerer 
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ARMENIA AND THE ARMENIANS 


A RMENTA, situated in Asia, has an 
Asiatic history down to tlic period of 
the Koinan worJd-einpiri', into whicJi it was 
absorbed. Ihit from the disruption of that 
empire it bec'oines in religion and jioliticsso 
bound u]) witli th(‘ West,and es})e('ially with 
the Ottoman lunjiire, tliat it is best treated 
in connection witli Kastern Europe. Aft(‘r 
. . n . the downfall of the 

Tolerated by km^nloin ((.51) 

the Mohammedans Anncil.ans cam.- 

under the dominion oi 
the Arabs, and since that time have been 
subject, with short iiiternpitions, to thc- 
Mohainmedan Arabs, Seljuks, Mongols, 
Tartars, Persians and Ottomans, without, 
however, acce])ting Mohammedanism. 'I'he 
Mohammedans tolerated their religion, and 
set thcmlree from East Roman sipiremacy, 
which the ArnKmians hated, until the late 
Middle Ages, with a hatrinl which runs like 
a blood-stained thri'ad through the whole 
of their theological literature, notwith¬ 
standing all th(‘ attempts at reunion which ' 
were occasionally made on either side. 

How far the* Armenians were successful 
during the Parthian and Sassanid j)eriod 
in assimilating the people ot (iix'ater 
Armenia is a epiestion which has never 
yet be(*n thoroughly inv(‘stigate‘d. In th(‘ 
valk'V oi the* U])per d'igris and lupdirates, 
during the first thousand years oi the 
Christian era, the exjiress b'stimony oi 
Armenian and Syrian authors and the 
})lace names of the district show the 
predominance of Aramaic, Syrian, and (in 
the t\'istern mountains) of Kurdish ])o])ula- 
tions, and in the northern district as far 
as P)asean (Phasiaiie) the* dominant Arme¬ 
nian ])opulation is decidedly in the 
minority conijiared with the foreign ])opu- 
lations, which bt^long chiefly to Iberian 
and Georgian stocks ; this, indt*ed, is the 
state oi affairs at the ]iresent ilay. 

It is probable that only in U])])er Armenia 
was there anything like a dense Armenian 
liopulation, which had settled in the 
district of Ararat, Turuberan, and Vas- 
purakan. U])on the restoration of the 


old limits of the Byzantine Empire in 
Thrace after tin* downfall of the East 
Bulgarian IGipiire (070 a.d.), it was not so 
much the Greek nationality that brought 
about the riA'ival, but, on tlu* contrary, 
the Armenian ])0])ulation, whicli gave the 
Byzantine Junpire its bt‘st rulers and 
geiK'rals between Hhj (Basil 1 .) and 1025 
(Basil IT.). The Armenian John 1. Tsi- 
misces followed the example ol Constan¬ 
tine V. in si'ttling numbers of his ('om- 
jiatriots about the newly-conqiu'red town 
Phili])po])olis to secun* its sati'ty. 

The kingdom, however, reached its 
highest ])itch ol ])rosperity under the 
Jewish race ol the Bagiatids, nine kings ot 
which between (S3C) and 1043 ruU'd almost 
inde])endently tlu* great butter state be- 
two(*n the (‘injiin's oi tlu* Arab cah])hs and 
the East Roman enpu'rors. A{ that tinu* 
the iortifu'd (*a])ital oi Anion tlu* Arjiatshai 
and Alajajai was dei’orated with castlt*s, 
])alaces, and churches, the ruins oi which 
astonish, even at the prc'sent day, the 
wanderer in tlu* W(‘st of Alagoez. 'fshoruk 
in tlu* Caucasus was the cradle* oi the race 
ol the Jkigratids ; alter their coiu’crsion 
they secured tlu* royal jiower in Grusia 
as well as in Armenia, and. hki* their great 
ancestor d'lgranes, showi'd themse*lves in¬ 
variably iriendly to the Jews. In conse¬ 
quence, numerous colonies oi the lsraeliti*s 
settled in Erevantashad, \'an, Nachit- 
she\'an, and Artaxata. }lowe'V(*r, in terror 
bt*fore tlu* invaditjg Seljuks, Senekherim, 
the last of the Artsrunians, cedt*d his king¬ 
dom, in 1021, to tlu* l^ast Romans—an 
* . examiile followed bv Gagik 

Rjfr'u" ion IH-aticl in ^<> 45 . ^ 
With Rome ^’^bmission naturally failed 
to jirevent the utter devas¬ 
tation of these districts by the Seljuk 
and Mongol invaders. 

After the destruction of Ani numbers 
of fugitives fled into the (kiucasus and the 
mountains of Pontus, to d'rebizond, to the 
Byzantine Empire, to Russia, to the 
Crimea, to Poland, and (ialicia. A large 
number settled on the far side of the 












ARMENIA AND THE ARMENIANS 


Taurus in the kingdom of Cilicia. At this of their ]mtron the Siirb Karapet (St. John), 

point in Tarsus and Sis tlie Armenians and instituted annual poetical contests in 

onc e founded a native kingdom (“ Armenia his sanctuary at Mush. 

Minor ”), which from lOcSo, under the In the fourteenth century, when the 
Bagratid Reuben and his successors, Armenians both in the south and in the 

repeatedly joined in battU' with Byzantium north succumbed to the 'l urks, th(i Turkish 

and in friendshi]) with the crusading states, . yoke was not oj)])ressive ; 

and even attempted a union wnth Rome, rmcnians shortly aftcT the 

which w'as oft(‘n concluded and as ofttm corujuc'st ol Constanti- 

broken, for tlu' ri‘ason thai the Armenians ^ ’ n()])le, In I4bj, they 

clung t(‘naciously to their nationa.1 liturgy, received ]>ermission to retain their owm 

When, how'ever, in the year i J75, the last patriarch, while they secured the confidence 

king, Leon VL of tin* house oi laisignan, of the Sublime Porte itself and grew rich in 

was obligt'd to surreiuU'r his last castle its service. In PcMsia, however, they had 

to the ]^gy])tian Mainciiikt's, the nation to undergo a ])eriod ol dee]) tribulation when 

])reserved a merely (‘cclesiastical existence Shah Abbas 1 . transj)orte(l tlu' lust ])ortion 

in the ])atriarchat(‘ seats ol Sis and of the Armenian nation, under circum- 

Etchmiaclsin. However, lik(‘ tire in the stances of great cnu'lty, to Is})ahan (the 

ashes, tlaur f)wn ]K)etrv and literature sul'urb of Julfa), and in it)i4 w(‘nt so far 

reiuaiiu‘d alive, chiMishe<l in the iiiinKa'ous as to transfer the national sanctuary to 
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monasteries of Asia Minor and Southern 
lun()])e ; while the industrial j)o])ulation 
gained a living as shejilu'rds and larmers 
in th(' gorg(‘S of the Taurus and in the 
mountains of Lpjii-r Arnienia, and the 
ca})al)le towiis])eo])le laid the ioundation 
of their wealth in B>v>antium, Smy.na, 


Damascus, and Alexandria. The most 
brilliant n'presentative of the abundant 
AiTiKuiian littTature of that jieriod was 
A . « . . Nerses Klajetsi, otherwise 

Annual Poehcnl (-raceful) 

on es s mong f,-om lo 6 () lo 

the Armenians 1 1 

i()7j. Many hymns and 

songs were collected in the “ Sharakan,” 
th(* Armenian liturgical book, while the 
ballad singers, “ Ashuges and Sasandares,” 
whose names have (lisa])])cared, guarded 
the ])erennial fountain of }X)])ular poetry, 
and formed a society under the protection 


Persia ; it was not restored to Pdchmiadsin, 
with the relics ot St. (Ivegoi'y, until it)N j. 

During tin* Pt'i^ian jiersecutions the 
Armenians luid been dispersc'd tar west- 
wanl, even to Italy and Kiaiu'e. In 
particular, a considerable colony was 
received in the Polisli town of Lmnberg, 
which, with its bisho]), was induced by 
Jesuit intluence in if>25 to acce])t union 
wnth Rome. This was the beginning ol 
the great intellectual movement wdiich 
was soon to embrace the whole of Armenia. 
Clergy were sent out from Etchmiadsin 
lo found Armenian ])rinting-presses. These 
were erected, in ihih, at Lemberg, in 1640 
at Julia and Livorno, in if)f)0 at Amster¬ 
dam-transferred to Marseilles in i()72— 
in Constantinople in if)77, and elsewhere. 
“ But the imi)erishable service of winning 
back the Armenians to Eurojican culture,” 
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says tlu* liistorian Gelzcr, “ is the glorious 
work of Mociiitar and of his orcl r the 
Mecliitarists, who settled at Venice in 
1717 on the island of San Lazzaro, together 
with the mission to the Catholic Arme¬ 
nians ; Vmt apart from this, tlieir labours 
as authors and their sjih'iidid ju'inting 
exercised a highly important intluence 
Turke at tlj^oii the devt‘lo])ment of 
w** modern Armenian literature 

Venetians upon scientific knowl(‘dge 

among their nation.” Mechi- 
tar (the ConsoK'r) da Pietro was horn in 
Sebaste on Felirnary 7th, ib7f), and 
after long ])erse(:ution on tlu' jiart of 
his (ompatriots founded a congregation of 
Armenian (diristians 111 Const an tino])le in 
1701, a coiniminity which soon lell undei 
the suspicion of th(' patriarch on account 
of its h'anings to the Latin Church. In 
consi'(|uenct‘ IVIechitar removed, in T70J to 
Modon in the Morea, where lit' received 
])ermission from the Veiu'tian republic to 
build a monastery and chun h. After 
their sec(*ssion to the cominunion ot the 
AriiK'iiian Lniates. the congregation was 
confirmed bv f’opc* CleiiK'iit XL in 1712, 
and received a rule similar to the H(‘nedi('- 
tine. The war which broke out in 1714 
between Turkey and the V'enetians nt‘ces- 
sitat(‘d a migration to Venice, where tlu‘ 
vSc’iiate granted them the island ot San 
Lazzaro (1717). upon which their magnifi¬ 
cent monasttTv was eretted. Mecliitar 
di('d there on Ajiril 27th. 1740. 

Th(‘ Mecliitarists had a ritual of their 
own for ])ur])ose ol worsliip, and devoted 
themselves after 17. N, wlu*n the first 
]irintiiig-press was set up, more ])avticu- 
larly to the jiublii'ation of the classics in 
Armenian. Th(‘ir most lamuus productions 
are their Ihbles ; the text was inijiroved 
by Meehitar in 1743, and apjieared in 
i^’o5, bas('d on the collation of nine 
manuscripts. TIk' jire.ss catalogue of 171O 
to i<S()8 includes 1,000 entries of books, 
chiefly in the Armenian language, which 
. ])rovided numbers of the 

rmenian first-hand iiifor- 

Activity ujion Western scienct, 

and upon the history of the 
Armenian Last as derived from manu¬ 
scripts. 

After the death of Mecliitar twenty-one 
pri(‘sts migrated from San Lazzaro to 
Triest(‘. when* the siijiport of the bi.shop 
and tlu‘ authoriti(‘s of tlu' town eiiabliMl 
them to found the Mecliitar congregation 
of Trieste on May ipth, 1773. The Hrnjircss 

J02b • 


Maria Theresa conferred important ]irivi- 
Icges u])on the congregation, and on 
March 2()th, 1775, secured their recogni¬ 
tion by the State as an ecclesiastical order, 
and gave them a piece of ground. Shortly 
afterwards the Mechitarist jirinting-jiress 
was opened inTri stein 177b. The Frtmch 
administration, however, of 1810 brought 
about the suppression of the monastery 
and the pn^ss, which had jiroduced many 
books in Armenian, German, Latin, aiK'ient 
and modern (ireek, Italian and French. 

The Armenian Ihiiates maintained their 
position since the ])eriod of the Crusades 
anil the Unitores, and had gradually 
increased, though to no great extent. 
Almost contemporaneously with tht' rise 
of tilt' Mechitarist moviuneiit aCatholicate 
was creatial in actual communion with 
Rome. Abraham, the Catholic Armenian 
Hisho]) of Alejipo (17T0), founded the 
monastery ot Kcaem in Lebanon, to which 
h(‘ gave till* rule of St. Antonins. In 1740 
his adhiTents made him patriarch of Sis, 
and in 1742 he riH'eived tlu‘ jialliiim from 
Pojie Hi'riedict .\I\". He was, however, 

„ . , unablt' to maintain his 

icussia s Bid . 

« A . ])osition in ( ilK'ia against 
For Armenian *, . r ii 

« . ... tfie in'Tsecutions of the 

Friendship 

(ingonans. and tlie (.atlio- 
liiais transferred liis residence* to L(‘banon, 
where lu* died in 174P. 

The efforts of the Russians to si’cure 
the favour of the Armenians, who had 
obeyed the Ottomans and the IV'isians 
since 1555, W(*re liiglily encouraging. In 
the vear 17()8 the limjirc'ss C'atlierine JI. 
reminded the Catholicus Simon that h(*r 
predeci‘ssors upon the throne, l\*ler the 
(ireat and Oatherine L, had assured the 
Catholicus of their jiarticular res])ect tor 
the Armenian nation by autograph letlers 
in 1724 and 172!). Further communica¬ 
tions from the I'sar Paul 1 . in 171)8 and 
1800 ojiened to^ the ArnKuiian li'aders 
and clergy the ])ros})ect of jilacing thc'ir 
countrymen under the protection of 
Russia. The Pi'isian rulers hail made 
similar ])roniist*s to the jiatrian'hs ; heiK'e 
in 1768 ('atherine IL, resolva‘d not to let 
slip the opportunity of ” ])rotectirig ” 
Armenia, concluded a formal convention 
with the Archbishop Arguthianz, ])romising 
nothing less than the restoration of the old 
Arm man independent Christian kingdom. 
Thenceforth Armenia occu])i(‘S a prominent 
])osition in the Lastern Ou(*stion of the 
nineteenth century and of thejnesent day. 

Hhinrich Zimmekkr 




THE HUNS ON THE WARPATH 

AND THE BARBARIC TRIUMPHS OF ATTILA 


A BOUT Iho year 50 r.(\ Mongolian 
kingdom of the Hiung nu in the north 
of China had been divid(‘d into an east('rn 
and nortliern portion. The eastern state 
eame to an end in 142 A.n., and its ]KM)pl(^ 
\V(T(‘ lor tlie most ])ait absorbed bv 
degrees into tlie ('hines(‘ J{m])ir(‘ : tiu* 
nortliern kingdom of th(‘ Huns, however, 
sueenmbed as (‘arh’ as (S4 a.d. to the 
re]ieatt‘d attac ks ol tlnar mor(‘ ])ow(Minl 
fo(‘s th(‘ Sieii ])e and of otluM* SilxM'ian 
Tungusian tribe's. Partol the Hun popula¬ 
tion then fU'd westward to the stejipes ol 
Take Aral, where a separate kingdom had 
lieen foundc'd undc'r Tslii tshi immediately 
after Hit' disiMiption of the enijiire. 

('onsiderably reinfon'ed by the arrival of 
tlu'se lugitives, about ()() a.d., this nomad 
power extendc'd so ra])idly in the eourse of 
the following century that it reac'hed tlie 
Caspian Sc'a and eame under the notice* of 
Kurojican ge'ographers suedi as Dionysios 

_ „ Ihiegetes about i 10 and 

Fugitive Hun, 

Disturb ,1 i X 

p ^ r the' ve'ar jeu) the' state was 

involved m war with I iri- 
date'S tlie (iie'at of Armenia, be'came a dis¬ 
turbing force', among the pe'Oph’s ot Eastern 
luirope, and was able* te> make a emnsider- 
able' stej) we'stwarel abeiut the* mieldle ol the 
feiurth century, after attaining meire or less 
success in a .serie'S of jiedtv struggle's. 

At this point we shoiilel ein])hasise the 
tact that the' e'thnoleigic'al characteu* eif tlu'se 
comjiosite Him ju'eijile must have bevn 
considerably changeel during the'se' vears 
by the re'('e])tion and ine'orjioratiein of 
re'late'el anel foreign e'lements : the truth 
of the matter jirobably is that only the 
U'aele'i's and the nobles of the' horde's wi'ie 
of pure' Mongolian bleioel, while the* 
majority we'.re a, very mixed race, contain¬ 
ing infusions eif othe*r branches of the 
Ural-Altaic-s])eaking peojdes, of the 
Turkoman Tartars, of Finns and Ugrians, 
and also of the* Sarmatians anel otlu'is. 
All that we know of the eusteuns anel 
manners of the Huns is in corresj)oiidence? 


with the' ])e'culiar characteristics eif Meui- 
golian race's. This remark is alsei true of 
their physie'al characte'ristics, as eiescribed 
by e'ont(un])orary writers their large 
round heads, small elee*j)-se*t e\'es, jiro- 
mine'iit elu'e'k-bones, Hat noses, dirty 
^ e'emnik.-xion, low stature* 

. ^ . broael e lie'sts. and heavy 

ik”* h*'* builel abeive* the waist. In 
ce'itain races this eingmal 
tvpe hael sf) far aisa])]H'ared uneler tlie^ 
mlliK'Tiee e)t intusieins ireim e-lse-where that 
wt' may doubt whethe'r the* ivsult was 
rather Turkish or Finnish. These tribes 
we're ae'custeimed te) slit the cheeks eil 
the'ir ediildre'u in orele'r to jireve'ut the; 
growth e)l hair ; the'ir nose's were tied 
eleiwn with breiael bands, and the skull 
e'eimpressed at the side's. 

The Huns were* true* nomads, peissessing 
neither houses nor huts. Their wome'n— 
they were ])e)lygamists—anel their chil- 
elrt'ii they kel abemt from place' to yilace 
in ('e)\’e‘n*d waggeins. jiasluring their herds 
in summer ein the* wide ste'ppi'S, and 
retiring tei the* riveT-be'ds in winter. The*y 
were hardy lieli'is, aeeuisteuiu'el tei remain 
ehiy and night in the saeleile*. where they 
ate' and elrank. The heirse, the sweirel, and 
the* lax'ourite* teieils ol a dead man were 
burie'el with his bexly, which was placeel in 
a grave' with the* lu'ad tow^ards the wa\st 
and the fac'e turneel to the* rising sun. Over 
the grave a mounel wais ere'Cti'd on wdiich 
the meal of the de*ac.l wais placeel. Singe'is 
then extolled the dee^ds of the departed in 
the'ir songs, while* the* relative's cropped 
their hair anel slit their cheeks in 

«... , token eif their gri-'f. About 

Suicide of .V - Wi 

« , . the* war ^,72 the* Huns left 

tlieir neW' habitation and 

advanced into the district on 
this side of the Volga, subjugating 
in ^^75 the Alans, w'ho were living on the 
Don anel the* Sea eit A/eiv ; part eif the 
Alans w’t're sj)ee*elil\' ineeirjiorateel with the 
('oi.quereirs. Unele'r the leadership eit 
Balamher, or Balamir, thev attacked the 


Suicide of 

Centenarian 

King 
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Eastern Goths, whose king Herinanarich, 
who was more iJiaii one Imndred years old, 
committed suicide u])on losing a decisive 
battle. His successor, Vithimir, or Vini- 
tharius, fell in a battle* : his two sons and 
some adherents fled to the Western (ioths, 
while a larger jK)rtion of the Eastern (iotlis, 
who we‘re led by (i(*simuiid, sulmiitted 
^ , to the supremacy of the 

W..C Nomad. WcstoiH (ioUlS 

, afterwards retired behind 

Into Europe 

Huns also passtnl the Dniester they escaj)ed 
after a short tinu*, some beliind tlu* Sereth 
to Kaukaland, the modern Trans>'lvania, 
und(‘r the leadership ol Athanarich, whilt* 
another ])oiiion, the Tt'rvings, who had 
acce])ted C'hristianity. (‘iitered tin* Roman 
Empin? at tlie ad\ic(* ot llitMr Bishop 
lihilas, under the lea(l(*rshi]) of h'ritigern, 
whither Athaiiaricli followed in ;So, not¬ 
withstanding his hatr(‘d ol Romt*, as he 
had l)e(‘n expt‘lle(.l Iroin Transylvania. 

Th(‘ Hnnnish horde's of R>alanil)er now 
o'vrran tin* wh(»l(‘ (oiintry ol the Danube ; 
only the lowei' ])ortiou ot this river and 
the t(*rritorv about its mouth divided 
them from the' Roman Emjdn*. Both lor 
the civilise-el and for tlie ])arbarian nations 
this mighty invasion e)f Kuie)})e by Asiatic 
nomads hael grieve)us e'onsee|uences. All 
traces elisa|)j)e'ared e)f the* rising Gt'rmaii 
cicilisatie)!!. vvliieii hael l)eoii bt'gnn by the 
(ioths ; rie'li ce)le)nies and nourishing 
settlemi'iits fe‘11 into ruins. I'he* we>e)ek‘n 
j)alaces of the; cliied'taiiis e)l tin* Huns 
adv'ane'ed ne'arej’ ye'ar bv ve'ar to the 
borele'is of e'ivilisation, anel Huiinish me*r- 
cenaries se)e)n bceame e)ne e)l tiie* main 
suppe)rts e)t the' Roman ele)minatie)n, wliie h 
was then eaite'ring on its elee liiu'. 

During the yeais 41)0 to 4()S the' gove-rn- 
ment was in the' hands ol I'lelin, and m the' 
first hall of the lifth e'entnry three brothers 
reigne'el ove^rthe Huns —Mundznk—known 
as Bendeguz in the Hungarian traditions— 
Oktar, and Rna -also known as Rof, 

. Rugha, and Rugilas. Oktar, 
Hun Ruler i r 41 

, who was in the pay ol the 


Hun Ruler ^ ^ f 

, who was in the pay ol the 
Dies from , > ' , ' 

Gluttony Romans, ai)|K!ar(^(l severa 

y times oil the Rhine and dis 


turbed the Biirgunelians; he died in that 
district, as a result e)f e.xcessive gluttony, 
on the eve of a battle'. Ilis inheritance 
wasdivideel between his i)rothers Mundznk, 
who died early, and Rua ; the latter was 
in friendly relations with Byzantium, and 
was granted the title of general by 
Theodosius II., together with a yearly 
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subsidy of 450 })Ounds of gold (about 
£22,000). Ui>on liis dcatli, in 444 A.i)., the 
supremacy was taken over by his ne])hews 
Bleda (or Buda, by Hungarian tradition) 
and Attila, the sons of Mnndzuk. 

Many different attempts have been made 
to exj)lain the meaning of the naim^ 
of Attila, the greatest ot the Hun 
Kings. Some derive it from tlu^ (iothic 
“ Atta,” or father, and consider it as 
meaning “ little father ; ” ])robably, how¬ 
ever, it is connected with tin'- name by 
which the Byzantines denoted tiu' X’olga 
in the sixth century. Mag\'ar myths call 
him Etele, and in the (h'rnian lu'ioic 
h'geiids he is known as Etzel. 11 ii' war 
and the ]dace of his birth .'ire e(|nall\' 
unknown. I’jxin his fathi'i’s death At til,a 
was sent by his nnck', Rua, as a hostagt' to 
Nova', wlu're he made tlie ac(_juaintanc<' ol 
his later oppoiii'iit, Aelins, wlio w.is tiien* 
living in similar ciixaimstaiu't's. Here Ik* 
acquired somi' tincture ol Byzantine <'nl- 
ture. Immediately aftei liis acc«'ssion tJie 
two Hnnnish ]>rinces r«'newed theii peaci' 
with the emperor Tlu'odosins nndei ('oii- 
ditions of great sevt'iity : tin* F>yzantines 

. ... , were foret'd to dissoK'e all 

A«.UsW.y 

ofEuncMng 

Friends i- / ■ . ^ 1 u 

district, to surreiuler all 

Hnnnish subji'cts who had taken rt'luge 
with them, and also to pay a \vaii\’ tribnti' 
of tivehundrc'd pounds of gold. Attila dis- 
co\('i{‘d an eas\' mode ol enriching his 
f.'i\'ourites b\ siiddc'iiK' sending one or 
another ol tJiem with soim* dc'spa b h or pro- 
])osal to the court ol C'onstantinople, whic h 
was tin'll lorc'ed to expend ridi ])r('sents in 
return lor tlie supposed eonnnunication. 

11 ie Hnnnish horde's subjngatc'd the 
(ierman and Slav pe-oph-s on the DannlH' ; 
Attila’s eldest son, Idlak, ruled o\'er tin' 
Ugrian hunting ))eo])le ot tin' Akatzires 
on tlu' Don from 4S1S. At an eaily date* 
Attila turned wi'sTward, and lu tween 433 
and 437 destroyed the tlourisliing Bnr- 
gundi.'in kingdom on tlu'Ci'iitral Rhine .and 
on tin* east of (iaul ; tin* king, GundiJiar, 
or (iundicharius, was killed. In tin* year 
441 the town of Margiim, at the conllueina' 
of the Margus (Moravia) and the Lower 
Danube, fell into the hands of tin* Huns, 
win) from that dale remained the ])er- 
j>etual guests of the East Roman Empiixn 

Ihider excuses of a very varied nature. 
Attila now sent out his bands to invade 
Mocsia, Thracia, and Illyria ; a delay in 
payment of the yearly tribute or the flight 
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of some Hiiiinish graruieo wliom he was 
])iirsuiii|:; ])rovided sufficient excuse for 
such agf^rcssion. 

In 445 he removed liis 1 brother Blcda 
by a Ireaclierous murder. Shortly after- 
wanls a Hun slieplierd brought in a sword 
wliich was said to luiv(i lallen from heaven : 
to this objtTt tJie su|)ersti1ious ])eo])k‘ 
attaclied t]i(‘ significance' ot iiiture imperial 
])ow(‘r, and Attila ('iK'ouragt'd his ]u‘0])K‘ 
in this belief. He himself was coinineed 
of the ]K)Ssil)ility of his future; tanjare*, in 
vie'W e)f the we‘a.kness whie-h then pre¬ 
wailed in tlie' East Reiman Empire. In 
the ye*ar 447 he* aelvanea;el with his banels 
as iar as Thermo]lylje ; the Emjx-ror 
The'oelosius theai be'gged tor ]H'aea‘, whie h 
was granted him, at the; bcginrrng of 44S, 
at tile jirice' e)f a war ineleannity eif six 
thenisand jionnels eif golel (English meiiu'y, 
anel a \'early tribute' ot two 
thousand out' hnnelred jiounds eif geilel 
(/.P5,oo(>). Shortly afterwards (44‘S) he 
se'iit fa like), eine of his nobles, te> ('em- 
stantinoph' tei re‘<aa\e' the* yearly tribute*. 
wliK’li the' l^evzantine eeiurt could ceille'ct 
einh' by means eit e'xtortion from the ini- 
|)0\’e‘rished peeiple' ; he 
further de'inande'd from 
The-eielosius IT. the e'e'ssion 
eif the whole eit the right 
liank nl the Danube'. Theaa’Upein Chr\'sa- 
pliiiis “ Tzuma.” the all-peiweadul eunuedi 
ed th(* e'lnpire-, inelue'e'el the* Hunni^^h 
amba’-sador t<i jeiiii a conspiracy feir the 
murde'i ol Attila. 

In the- year 44() the' Byzantine ernba^sv 
ajipreiae'he'el Attila tei tie'at with him 
e one'erning his iie-w deanands. The leaele'r 
eil the- e-mliassy, the* se'iiator Maximin, anel 
/lis se'eae'tary Priscus, a rhe'torician anel 
seijihist freini Panneinia, ieirtunately for 
the'inse-lves, kiu'w nothing of the c'on- 
spiracy, theiugli the interjireter Vigilas 
was a ]}arty tei it. Heiwe'ver, Eelikei Iiim- 
self be'traw'el the* proposal to his master, 
who joyfully seizeei this laveiurable' ojipeir- 
1 unity tei demand freim the Einpereir 
'riieeidosius the head of the' hatexl Chrysa- 
phius, togetlu'r with an increase in the 
amount of the yearly tribute ; it was with 
great difficulty that he was jx'rsuaelenl 
to give; up this demand. 

To the rhetorieaan Priscus we owe an 
impeirtant de'seriptiem of his travels, 
whie'h give's us a glim]ise eif life at the 
Hunnish court. He; describe's the cajutal 
and the* simple ]ialace' eif Attila, which was 
situated somewhere between the Theiss 
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and the Danube*, in the mode-rn lowlands 
of Hungary, ]iossihly near Tokai. He 
also give's us a elescrijition of the dwe;llings 
of the Hunnish grande-e's, inelueling that 
of the minister Onege*sius (Hunigis, a Goth 
by cEscent). He* infeirms us that u]ion 
the entrv of Attila the; meinaredi wus 
precedexl by a banel of girls in whiU* gar- 
At the ^^1^‘^^ts. Priscus maele* the* ac- 
Court ejuaintance* eif Qu('e*n Kre'ka, to 
r A*i-i whfiin he; hanelt'el the* iire.*se.'nts eif 
(lie* e'lnjiereir. He was pre.sent at 
abaiujue't giwn in hemour of the* embassy, 
at whie h singe'is and jeste'rs attem])ted tei 
ente'rtain tlie* e eiurticrs, while* the* Hunnish 
meinarcli sal burie'el in gleiomy sile'iice*, with 
a wheile* banel eii (he'e'k inte'rjireters and 
Roman se rihe-s awaiting his commands. It 
a]i}ie‘ars Irom this narrative that the 
Hunnish king lounel Roman culture indis 
jx'nsablc. By his eliplnmatic insight, his 
great ge'neralshi|i, his jierseinal hrave'ry anel 
elaring, he so e'ntire'l\- suqiasse'd e'ontem- 
]iorary prinex'S that Ireim tlu' Rhine' tei the 
Volga, Irom tin' lialtic tei the* shore's ol the 
Blae'k Sea, natiems anxieiush’ aw’aite'el 
the'ir lates at the* hanels oi this ])eiwerful 
anel gleiomy e'onejiu'ror. 

In the summer of 4511 ehslurhance'S 
breike out in Constantiii<i]ile ; Th(.'odeisiiis 
elie'el in the eeiurse eit a revolt, ('hrysaphius 
was e'xe'e'ute'd. and Marcianus ascendeel 
the teittering throne. Whe-n the' ambassa- 
deirs ol the' Hunnish kingeleini came tei 
('einslantineiple' sheirtlv alte*r his accession 
tei demand the yearly tribute he gave 
them a sheirt answe-r (hild lor my 
frienels anel ste'e*! hir m\’ ene'inie's.” Attila 
was ajijiarently satisfied with this aiiswvr. 
(iei.serich. the* king eif the* \'anelals, hael, 
about 44! 1, mutilate'd tlu* first wife of his 
elelt'sl sein, Hune'rieii, in eemseqiu'iice of 
some susjiiciein : she wais a elaughter of 
the West (ieith Theoeleric I., and dreading 
the re'venge eif the Geiths, he ceinclueleel 
an allianex* with Attila, wiio nenv turned 
his attention to the West Reiman em|xre. 

_ _ . The ivigning t'linie'ror, Va* 

Roman Princess i • iti i i i • i 
. leiitiniaii 111., hael elesigned 

uesires to 

Marry Alfla take tlu- 

veil; she, howx^ver, hael begun a leive affair 
with her ]irocuiator Eugeiiius, had been 
lianished feir some time to Byzantium in 
consequence, and ein lu'r return home had 
secretly sent Attila a ring, thus offering 
herself to him as his wife. For the moment 
Attila vouchsafed no answx'r to the 
piroposal, but at a later date he sent 
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rt[)i‘at('d dc'iuands t() Xdilciitinian, 
1 rqin’stiiit; till' hridi' {or liis hari'iii and 
lialf o1 Ihr wcsU'i'n rmpiu' as linr dowry, 
hasiiif^ Iheso di'inaiids on tin* gift of tho 
ring. Till' rrinsal to tlicsr requests was 
transmitti'd to Uk' Hnnnisli ambassador 
in the name oi tin* emperor lay Aetius, “ the 
last of the Romans,” the eoni})anioii of 
Attila’s youtli. In fierce 
anger Attila now turned 

. - ^ the wliole of Eastern 

Armed Camp 


Eastern Europe 
Converted into an 


Europe into an armed 
lamp. In the spring ol 451 he advanced 
with a gigantic army, composed of the most 
diffi'ient nationalities said to amount 
to 500,01)0 men - along the Danube 
towards (iaul. The attention ol the Hun 
])rince had been drawn to this country in 
44S by a rebel named Eudoxius, and alti'i - 
wards by tlie X’andal (ieiserich and b\- an 
ambitious I'rank ; a long serii's 
of ruined towns maiked his 
])r(>gress. At Sti asburg, .Attila 
ciossed the Rhine with his 
army, burned Metz, and at¬ 
tempted to ca])ture Orleans. 

However, the inhabitants ol 
the town held out, under the 
leadersliij) of their bislioj), 
until the \’anguard ot th<‘ 
army ol Aetius appeared : 
he had been joined, alter tong 
negotiations, by Tlii'oderic. 
thx‘ king of the West (loths. 

Attila raised the siege and 
led his ('(>lumns back to the 
wide })lain extending towards 
Troyes and Mery, between 
the Seine and ithe Marne. 

On till' held of Mauriazen, 0/ Katalaun, 
111 the beginning ol July, the great battle 
of ])eo])h*s took place in which Roman 
(hristianity was (»])]H)sed to the Huns 
and heathendom. After fearful slaughter 
— reports var\' between it)o,ooo and 
300,000 men, while later legends asserted 
that evi'ii the fallen continued to struggle 
in till* air—Attila retired to his bivouac at 
nightfall, and the death-songs-of the Huns 
were heard even in the ( am)) of the con¬ 
querors. The Hunnish king hastily 
erected a funeral jiile ol saddles, on wliich 
he projx)sed to undergo a voluntary death 
by hre in case of a renewed attack by 
the victorious enemy. Aetius, however, 
did not wish to destroy so valuable a 
counter])oise to the Gothic power, and 
had, moreover, himself gained the victory 
at the price of heavy sacrifices ; further- 
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‘•THE SCOURGE OF GOD " 
The claim to this title was made by 
Attila, the Hiuiiiish leader, wliose 
hordes overran all Eastern Europe. 


died in the 


more, tlie WesI Gotlis had immediately 
mareiied hone on iJie death of their 
king. Attila was thus aide to retire to 
Pannoiiia witliout o])j)Osition. 

In the following year, 452, Attila 
mareiied upon Italy with a strong army. 
Alter a siege of sevi'ral montJis he cajitured 
the town ol Aquileia, the gate of Italy, and 
levelled it to the ground. The smoking 
ruins of Padua. Verona, Milan, and many 
oilier towns marked the ])ath of the Hnn- 
nish bands as they marehed iquiii Rome. 
Till' whole* ci\’ilis('d world was awaiting 
with liorror the fall of the ” eternal eity,” 
when Attila suddenly began to retreat. To 
this stej) he was probably induced, not so 
imieh by the magniheent ])resent sent him 
by Pope Leo I. at Mineio, as by the news 
that the liast Roman Enijieror Mareian had 
invaded Pannonia, and tli.it an e\en more 
dangerous adveisarv, Aedins, 
was eol lee ting an army lor 
the reliel ol Rome. To these 
moti\'es must be added the 
intolerable heat, the unae- 
eiislomed climate. ])lagne, the 
lark ol jirovisions, and last, 
blit ei'i tainly not least, siqier- 
stition. 

It was tlionghl tliat the 
eonijueror ol Ronu* would die 
shortlv after tlie capture ol 
till* city, as Alai’ii' li.id died 
belore. The iact remains that 
Attila retreated homeward 
to the ba.nks ol the Theiss. 
Alter threatening the Hyz.an- 
tincs with jinnishment in 
till* 1 olio wing \ear, he 
winter of tlie year 453 of 
iKemorrJiage on the night ol liis marriage 
with Idliko, kno\ n to (ierinan legend as 
Kriemhild. d'lie body was buried in an 
uiikiiowui spot, and tlie w'orkmeri em])loyed 
ii])on till* grave wTle killed, that no one 
might be able t(T betray tlie last resting- 
])laee of the Hunnish monarch, Rome and 

A XX.. ^ Byzantium had lost a 

A«,l. Dies. »nd 

P**. Attila’s death both his 

empire and his ])eople de¬ 
clined with ra})id strides. Ellak, his 
destim*d successor, had acquired Roman 
culture and Roman military tactics in his 
early youth, but w^as not a suitable ruler 
for a barbaric people of nomads. The new 
ruler was attacked by Attila’s other sons, 
especially Dengizich and Irnach. This 
fratricidal effort led to no result, while the 



THE CHURCH FACES THE BARBARIAN; THE POPE AND ATTILA, THE HUN 

Attila’s course of devastation was a track of utter ruin, the avowed purpose of “the Scourge of God," as he claimed 
to be. But it is said that Pope Leo I. met him with all the majesty of the Church Established, and succeeded for a time 
in staying the hand of the destroying Hun. After Attila's death the Huns declined and finally disappeared from history, 
l-'toin the paintintf by CTienavard, by permission Ot Messrs. Braun, ClcnicMit et Cio. 
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Defeated Huns 
Make Alliance 
With the Goths 


Goths and the Gcpids seized this oppor¬ 
tunity to revolt, Ellak marched against 
the rebels, but liis army was defeated by 
the miglity force of tlie (ie])ids (under 
Ardaricli), Goths, Rugians, and Herulians 
it tht‘ river Ketad in i^annonia, where 
Ellak lost liis lif(‘. Deiigizich now under¬ 
took the l(‘ad(‘rsliip of the Huns, wlio Jiad 
luvn driviMi back to the 
]dains between the Lower 
Danube and the Don. In 
and 4().i he attacked the 
Pannonian (iotlis on tlie Save, but was 
twice (li'feated Iw King Yalemir. He tlien 
made an alliance witli tlie Goths, and 
advanci‘d to Da(ia and Moesia. Three 
armies sent against him by th(‘ East 
Roman Empin* wane enticed by the allies 
into a narrow vallew wiiere they were 
surrounded and almost exterminated. 
Nevertheless, in the year 4()() Dengizich 
again inva<led Thrat e, Imt on this occasion 
h(‘ was ca])1ured by the Roman Anagastus, 
was executt'd, and his lu'ad was sent to 
ronstantinople. With his death ends the 
Linity of till* liast Euro])(‘an nomad jieoples 
under the name of Huns, which had 
fornuMly been ('reated by Rua and Attila. 
lrna(ij, accompanied liy his brothers 
Emnedsur and Ultzindur, withdrew' with 
tlu‘ remnants of the Huns far into the 
stejipes of South Russia. 

h'or more than lifty years we hear no 
more ol the Huns. .Shortly before 524, 
the PyzantiiU's mention the Hunnish tribe 
of the Lturgurs, whos(‘ king, (lOrda, 
accejhed Christianity, and w'as killed in a 
revolt led by his brother Muager. As 
e.tfly as 507 and 50S the Albanian Bisho}) 
Qarduct of Arran had made a missionary 
journey into th(* lands of tlie .Sabir. In 
the middle of tin* sixth century Pro¬ 
copius speaks of the Huns as a pt‘0])le 
divided into the two tribes of the Kutur- 
^urs and llturgurs. The Kuturgurs, wdio 
were also know-n as P>lack Bulgarians, 
joined for the most ])art with the Avars, 
who are henetdorward olten 
know'll as Huns, in an (*x- 
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])edition to Pannonia in 568; 
about ()jo they were forced 
to leave this country in (onsequence of 
the failure of a revolt. Idie Khagan of 
the Avars now ]:) rod aimed himself ruler of 
the two Hun tribes, and sent a demand to 
Justin 11 . in 588 for the yearly subsidy 
which Byzantium had formerly jiaid. In 
the year 57O we find the Lturgurs, w'ith 
their mdghhours the Alans, subject to the 
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Western Turks. Shortly alter that time 
the name of the Lturgurs di.sapj)cars from 
history ; their jilace is taken by the Bul¬ 
garians in Old or Greater Bulgaria to the 
east of the Sea of Azov. On the other hand, 
in 598 w'e m(‘et again w'ith the Kuturgurs, 
or Kotzagirs, who took refuge, to the num¬ 
ber of 10,000 men, w'ith the Avar Khagan, 
w'hile flying, with the Huns of Tarniach 
andZaben, from the Turks. But lh(‘ siijire- 
macy of the Avars lasted only until (12b. 

At the outs(d of the seventii century the 
Prince Organa ruled ovtu* the Kuturgurs, 
who had nunained on the .Sea of Azov. He 
was an ally of the Em])eror Heraclius, and 
acce]>ted Christianity in biq. After the 
death of Organa, his cousin Kuvrat united 
his nation w'ith their kinsnu'n the Bul¬ 
garians on the Kuban, and shook off the 
yoke of the Avars. Alter tlu* deiith of 
Kuvrat, in ()()8, this allied tribi* divided 
into live diftereiit hordes under his sons. 

Oiu‘horde w’as united about (>70 with th(‘ 
Khazars under Ikig-Bajan, tin' eld(‘st son 
of Kuvrat ; with tla^se the Ihilgarians had 
lormerly becMi in alliance as a m ighbouring 
jH'ople, and w’ert* now' to lx* coiHpu'ic'd by 
Fate danger tlm'alt'ned 

of the fheir neighbours, the Turkisli 
Huns induc(xl th(‘ Magyars 

about 840 to form an alliance 
W'ith the Khazars. under w hosc‘ siqui'inacy 
they retained ]>osst“ssion for tw'i'nt\' yixirs 
ol tht‘ir seconcj European honu‘, Li'bedia. 
to the (Mst of the Don. WIkui the 
Hungarians abandoned these distii('ts 
shortly after 8()2, tlu'V W'en' joint'd by 
th(‘ Kabars, who now brokt* away from 
their mother tribe the Khazars. 

The empire founded by the Khazars. 
augmented by the remnants ol the Huns, 
became a formidable menace to the .South 
Caucasian ])eoj)k'S in conseipu'iict' ol its 
gn‘at raids, ending in 7()(j. About q()q the 
empire fell btilt^t' the advanct' of the 
Russian Svjatoslav. 

The stx'ond horde of the Hunnish Ihil¬ 
garians found a temporary home to tliti 
west of the Don. Tlie third horch', min¬ 
gled with other trilies of tiu' Huns, 
lounded the modern Bulgaria under the 
Icadershi]) of Isperich, while tlui fourth, 
unless tliertj is some contusion here with 
the above-mentioned settlements of 5b8, 
advanced to Pannonia. 

Thus the nationality of th(^ Huns was 
broken uj), coalcsccxl with other nations, 
and then disappeared. 

Heinrich von Wlislocki 
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AND ITS LONG STRUGGLE WITH BYZANTIUM 


'^ 111^2 (h'scrt bctwc'cn Uk* I'ral Mountains, 
tJK‘C'aspian S(‘a. and I.ako Aial was at 
one tinu‘tilt'liomc ol tlioso r;,,naan faniilii'S 
()1 j)('Oj)l{'s to wliif'li the l^ul|[;ai iaiis bi'lon^i'd. 
tlow Joii^ lilt' I'lj^rians nia\' liaxr inlial>itod 
tliosr districts is iinpossiblt' to saw At 
sonu* tini(‘ or otlu'i l\^iian Ia(H‘"^ wcio 
dri\'rn into that t(‘riitor\- ])\ tin* SabM•(''^. 
wlio. on tliLii sides liad U'trcatcd lioni IIk* 
A\ars. wlio we'K* drix iMi out l>\' tlu' Huns ; 
at that time it is proliabk' that the Vof^iils 
and ()stiaks. })('iha|)s als(' some Ma^x’ar 
tribes, had letiii'd norlliwaids to the 
'l obol, li tish. and ()b. < )n llie other liaiid, 

th(' eastern bramh loi the most p.irt 
e‘\telide‘(l at lia'-.t to tli«' Lowt‘1 \'ol^.:a and 
th«' ('au<a'>n-> di^tiict. m tlie nei.i^Jiboin- 
h<»od of which Ihilf^arian tribes, who liad 
emiL;rated at an e.iilra jieiiocl. must ha\e 
lieeil seltli'd. I'hese .\oith ('auca''ian 
I'iiili.^ai ians were stron,^l\‘ intha'iicei] b\- the 
o\ erwhel111 11114 mx’asioii ot the Huns. Tln‘ 
la.ct IS undoubted that it was tlie l>ul- 
, ,L:arianswild tornied the mam 
M.n^mgof llun.nsi, 

the nuns and , 

n , • armies: iieiua' we niav e\- 

Bulgarians , , , 

nil tlie tact that we hear of 
I IuiiiiiaIi Ihil^aiiaiis m tlu' land of the Alans 
in the lourtli ceiiturw and that we liMi'n, 
sliortl\ atte-r ’,75, ot the baii^obaids In'i 11,14 
t>\ci wiielmed b\- i^uli4arians ol this kind. 

I'lius (111111114 those decades tJie Hul^arians 
must Jiav(* partly exchan^u'd tlieii old nanu' 
lor that ol Hun. ^riiis fai't naturally does 
not la('ilitate tlie task of distinguishing the 
indix idiial families ot Alongolian race, of 
which wt* have in aii\' case onl\’ scanty 
lecords, diOicult to interpret, dlie Huns, 
as we hav<‘ si‘en, had gratlually Knauved 
large reinlorceiiKMils from other members 
ot tlie I'ral Altaic-sjieaking ])coplt*s : and 
their Turkish-^'artal nationality had been 
so mitir(‘ly transtormed thereby, that it is 
difticult to sa\- whether the hordes who 
invaded Kuroju' W(‘U‘ primarily ot Turkish 
or Finnish race. 

Aft(‘r the disruption of the Hunnish 
unity in 4t)() A.D., tliis same phenomenon, 
wliic'h reduces every con.scientious 

I X 


Predominance 
of the 
Bulgarians 


histolian to comjilete desjiair, is lepeated 
with gn'atei intensity. I'lic tribes lormeriv 
subj(‘('t(‘d to the Huns had now' in(h‘('d 
iecov(M‘ed th('ir Irei'dom ; but they had 
been s.ibj('('t lor so long a jx'iaod 
to Hunnish supremacx. had so entii<.ly 
assimil It'd th('ir manners 
and ciLstoms. had lelt Ihem- 
st'lvt's to b(' so cntireK mem- 
bi'is ol tilt' grt'at Hunnish 
natiomd.ty on tht'ii mai and mg t'xpedi lions, 
rOKi 1 adsoolteii at ted 111 accordant e with 
thi^ beht'l. that contt'injioraly chioniclers 
are continiialh' in a state ot conliision as 
regards tJie ideiitilx’ ol I best' separati' 
elt'meiit" ; .Ax’ars Ihilgai ians. Sabines, etc., 
areshorth' and sinijiK’ know'ii as “ Huns.” 
A ct'iitury lat('i tlu' opjiosite teiidem'v is in 
lort'e ; tilt'remnants ol Iht'Hun nationality 
aie incorjioiateil with the Bulgarian peojile, 
and the name t)t Hun disappt'ars Irom 
history, although the repieseiitati\t‘s ol 
this nationaiit\- wi'ii* b\ nt» iiie.iiis e.xtinct. 

In that higliK- disturbed agt' ol the 
great migrations we heai only tict'asiniially. 
with tlu' t*.\ce})tion i>l tin' t'\t*nts abox't' 
mentioiK'd, ol actions which tan Im^ as¬ 
cribed with any ct'i taint \* to tlie Xortli 
('aucasian Ihilgaiians alone. In the > ear 
482 the cnipercr Zeno iiuitt'd theii Jiel]) 
against tlu' Fastei 11 (joths. This was thi' 
liist occ asion on whii li tlie Ihilgai ians ('ame 
into practical contact w’ith tlu h'ast Koman 
Km})ire. In 505, .Sabinianus, tin* Magister 
Militum ot Ulyricnm. at tlie head ot 10.000 
Bulgarian auxiliary troojis. was defeated on 
the Morava while operating agaii st Mundo 
the (ie])id and Bit/ia thefioth. h'rom the 
shatlenxl n*mnants ol the Wl stern Ihil- 
garian outjiosts lelt in tlu’se 
In Contact districts, that bramcli mav 

with the Eastern , , r 1 , 

_ . ha\’e been lormed or hava* 

”'**‘*’® diverged. whi('h was n*- 

ceived al.iout (170, under its leader Alzeco, 
into the old land of tlic‘ Sainnites by the 
Tangobard Duke Romuald of Bi'iieventuin. 
In any case, at that moment Uk' main body 
of the North Caucasian Bulgarians were in 
enjoyment of complete inde])endt'nce from 
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tlie time that Kuvrat shook off the yoke 
of the Avars, about ()J5, and founded a 
formidable state in eonjunction with the 
otlier branches of the Southern Ugrians 
wlio had been driven into that districd. 

Ho\V(‘\’er, in byi) tin' power of tJie 
Ihiuf^undur Ihilf^^arians was so entirely 
shattered tliat for a time onlv fragmentary 
remnants of them existed ; 
* (lt'str()\’ers wen' the West 

o oma ic Kiiazars, among whose 

eop cs coiujuests and setth'- 

ments are included tlu' East Caucasian 
plains on (lu* d't'iek and Ssulak. together 
with 11 h‘ nomad settlements of Halangar 
and Samandar. ^'(‘t the broken ])ow(‘r 
r(‘('over('d itsell with comparative raj)idity, 
and soon bt'came a Iona' to In' reckoned 
with. OiK' portion was entireh- absorlx'd 
b\‘ tile Khazars ; Ispi'm li. tlie third son ol 
Kuvrat, loinuleil a new kingdom on tlie 
Lower Daniilx'. th<' late ot which will be 
followed more in dc'tail below ; tlu' lourth 
and litth sons with their following migiated 
to the Avar^. 

The second son o[ l\u\rat, Kotrag. 
s('ttl(‘d on th(‘ right bank oi the* 
Don, and from this ]ioint advanced along 
th(' \alle\’ ol th(‘ central A'olga to the 
country ot th(‘ Kama (known at tins point 
as the Isgil. tlu' st'cond ot thret' or lour 
tnbi's ol these* \'olga Ihilgarians), wlu're he 
founded the state of *’ (ireat Jhilgaria.” 
riiis name also giv("'i lise to diriicultii's. 
The shores ol the Sea ot Azov, which wc're 
occupii'd by those Hunnish Ihilgarian 
Cturgurs wlio li'll xictims in 5 (kS to the 
Avars and m 57(1, together with the* Alans, 
to the Westell) 'links, are now called, as 
occasion liscs, either “old” or “gj’e'al 
Hulgaiia until the' occupation l)v tlie 
MagN'ars in the first hall ol the ninth 
c(*nturv. 

Special care must be taken to avoid any 
contusion ol the “ Old Ihilgaria ” on th(‘ 
Kuban with the otlier “Old Jhilgaria'' 
m Europe. Now that all tlu? remaining 
The Two fhilgarian stat(;s have entirely 
disa]>})eared Irom th(* map, the 
‘‘f)ld Bulgaria” is justi- 
g hably used to distinguish this 

country Irom th(i modern Bulgaria; it 
will (KX'upy our attention later on. Ot 
greater permanence than that Uturgur 
kingdom was (ireat Bulgaria, cn^ated by a 
remarkable retrograde movement ol th(^ 
bands ol Kotrag on the V'olga and Kama, 
which showed considerable ]X)wers of 
endurance, and flourished from the ninth 


The Two 
“ Old 

Bulgarias “ 


to file thirteenth century. We may 
connect this state with al-Balchi. 

On the Volga and the Kama the BuL 
gariaiis certainly carried on cattle-brei'dinp 
and agriculture to some e.xtent. They 
were soon in constant communication 
with the Arabs; as early as the year 
922 th(i Bulgarians are saiil to have 
acce])ted iMohamnu'danism, a statement 
which a])]H'ars credible. In consetpiencc 
ol their intercourse with the Arabs, tlii'se 
Volga Bulgarians accpiired ('onsidc'rable 
infhumce ovc'r the neighbouring Ogrian 
rai'es, the Magyars and othi'is. Among 
otlu'r jiroofs of the tact are a few surviv¬ 
ing monuments, written in a language 
similar to that of tlu* moilern (dmvashi's ; 
instances are the insi'i iptinnson tht‘giav<‘- 
stones lound in the ruins ot the town of 
Ihilgar on the Kama, also the ri'innants ot 
a list ('numerating the heathen princi's ol 
the Danube Bulgarians bolore 7f)5, where¬ 
in till' agi's art' gixt'ii in old Bulgarian 
numerals, which can be com])ared with the 
words in ( Imvasli. 

'J'he devt'lojimt'nt ol (iieat Biilgaiia 
was hindt'rt'd lor a tinu' by the 
invasions liom the Ikiltic ol tht' Noise 
^ . X'lkings, or Russians ; in 

Development 'tlirV drxIr.l Hul- 

ofGrenter n.nsi.lcral >1,; 

» garin ]in)|>oi I lull ol llir lllluilutiillls 
n'lnoved to Hungary. Notwithstanding 
the repeated invasions ol tla* Russians, 
(heater Ihilgaiia. maintaint'd its inde- 
peiidt'iice ioi a long period. Wi' have 
spt't'imens ol .Ai'tib t oins, datt'd ()/() and 
9 / 7 - whit'll vv'ere struck in Bulgar and 
in Suvar in the name ol the Ihilgarian 
piinco .Mumiii bt'u Ahmad. Besidc's agii- 
cullure, tht' \"t)lga Bulgarians It'aint 
Irom Iranian immigrants manulacture 
and trade which rajiitlly dt'vt'lojH'tl in the 
towns ol Suvar, Ihilgar, and Bilar, and 
t'.xtendt'd evt'iwis lar as Persia. In the 
thirti'cnth century (heater Bulgaria lost 
its independence ; the country was con¬ 
quered by the Tartars, and afterwards 
fell into th(^ hands ol the Muscovite 
Tsars. 

The Bulgarians who had migrated to 
the left bank ot the Lower Danube under 
Is])erich, the son of Kuvrat, had mean¬ 
while extendt'd their settlements in the 
district between the Dnic'ster and the 
Danube, whence; the'V made; invasions into 
Moesia and into 'Lhrace'. Thi' Byzantine 
emperor, Constantine IV. Pogonatus, 
sent a punitive expedition against 
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them in 6 y(), with a ])r(‘cis(;ly opposite 
result to that intendcMl ; th(j vietorions 
Hiilgarians moved to llu' right hank of the 
Daiiiihe in tin? same year, and Isperich 
ocTn])ii;d the t(*rrilory from the Moesian 
plain to the shores of tlie Black Sea. 
'J'he Sla\s settled in those districts re¬ 
signed themselves more readily to their 
late, as llu*y wt'ie thtT(d)y ireed from th(‘ 
hated P>yzantine yoke. This Knrop(\'in 
kingdom ol Old l^>nlgaria extiaided so 
ia])idly that, at the oiils(d of the ninth 
century, it included all th(‘ numerous 
Slav races ol the Ihdkan j)eninsula, 
wlm nnd('r this lu'w and com])aratively 
mild govtanment S(jon united into o!H‘ 
|)e()pl(*, and adoptial the nain(‘ <>1 theii 
(oiKjntM ors, till' B>u 1 garians. The ruling 
('las^ was weak in numixas, was soon sub¬ 
dued by the higlua' civilisation of their 
Slav snlijc'cts, and ado|)ti'd tlicar language* 
altca two or thica* ccaituries, certainly altca' 
th<ar j>i ospei()us pcaaod. 

1 'his Old Ihilgaiian state, the* ccaitic* 
ol gia\’ity ot which lay in the* plains ol 
the* modtan Dobiudza. was ruled under 
an aristocratic' c'oiistitution. Thesuprtanc* 
powca* w<is 111 the hands ol a prince. 

. known bv the n.iti\-e name ol 

Barbaric SUI>portc*d by 

Customs of the • , 11 

„ , . a c'ouiK il ot six nobk's, or 

Bulgarians , ^ . i 

Seri (loin was an 

.iiK lent institution, and luau'c* the admim- 
siration ot justic'e was bai baric and 
arbitrary. Rebel nobles not only lost 
their pro])ea t\'and wealth, but tluar entire' 
laiiiihe's wea'e also extea ininated. Polygamy 
wa‘> usual : when the* husband died, his 
wi\e‘s weie; bniiu'd with his corpse or 
buried in the same grave. Human sacri- 
lice*s. a practice iiululgc'd only at the* 
e\j)ens<* ol Latin and (jre*e'k cuem\e*s, 
aie re*ported Irom the* outset ol the 
thirteenth ce*ntury undcT the* " I^ious ” 
johannis/a : an instanev among the 
saN'age* (Timanians belongs e*ven to the 
year 1241. 

Hardly had lspe*rich s(*ttle*d with Ins 
nation in the Lowea'Danube districts wht*n 
the* Byzantines, in order to save Tlirace, 
were force*d to agree to ])ay tribute under 
a convention of t)7e). When the Emjx'ren' 
Justinian H. Kliinotmetos, the last des- 
e endant of the house of He*raclius, refused 
the* de*inand, Isjie'iich defeated the Greeks 
and imposed a lieavicr tribute on them. 
Under his successor I'e'rvel (about 700 to 
720), the Byzantine emjieror, who was 
exiled in 6f;5, found his chief support in 


the Bulgarians of Gre*at Preslav. With 
the hel]) ot Tervetl. Justinian, who had 
me^anwhile marric’d the* Khazar ])rincess 
Theodora, re-establish(*el himself in Con¬ 
stantinople in 7(\5. iK'ajKxl lionours of 
every kind u])on his ally, and conferred 
upon him the; title ol C esar, though shortly 
after he was ungratelul enough to dissolve 
the alliance and attempt to 
surjinse the Jhilgarian Khan. 
At Anchialos he was, however, 
Byzantium aeleatcd by the Bul¬ 

garian ruler in 705, and was forced to 
pay a >e‘arly tribute and to cede the 
'I'hrae'ian district ot Zagora, situated to 
the; south of the; Balkans, which after¬ 
wards ga\'e its name to the; Bulgarian 
kingde.>m ol 'rirnovo—a name* in use for 
('(‘nturics among the; Se*rbs, Byzantine's, 
and Italians, though denoting different 
localities according to the changing 
situation of the race. When the Arabs 
b(;sie‘ge'el ('oust ant iiie)])le in 717 the 
Bulgarians hastened te) the* hc'lp e)f the* 
hard-pre'ssed dele-nde-rs and re‘lie*ve‘el the 
te.'wn in 71S. 

Uneie*r the twe) succeeding ]>rinces the; 
Bulgarians lived in an alte*rna1e* state ol 
|)e*ae'(‘ and war with the* Byzantine* Kmjiire. 
Whe'ii the K'onoe last ('onstantme* V. (741- 
775) asc(*nd('d the* East Ivhiman throne, 
he* made* ]>r(‘parations in 73<S loi a cam¬ 
paign against the* e‘ncu)aching P>u!garians, 
but was d(*leatt*d in 75(1 in the* jiasse's of 
Beregava. 1 )etwe*e*n Anchialos ami Varna. 
Fortunately lor P>yzantium internal 
disturl)ance*s broke out among the Bul¬ 
garians, whose* vigour had more*over bee'ii 
dinunishe*d by the trans])ovtation ol more 
than 200.ooe) Slovenians to Bithynia in /()J, 
inunediate*ly alte'r the* death of their 
prince Kormisos, ol the house of Ukil, 
who on his side had overthrown the ruling 
dynasty of the* Dulo in 753. Telec, 
or Teletsh (7t»o- 71)3), of the family of 
Ugain, was summoned to the* throne ; 
he, however, was de*leate'd by the Greeks 

. at Anchialos, andelie'd undei the 

At War r 1 

with weapons ot liis own exasper- 

Byzantium 


„ . ate*d subjects. His successor Sa- 

yzan turn Romanised Wallachian, 

as the name implit*s- was soon deposed, 
and forc(;d to fl(;e to Constantinople. 
Under the princes Bajan, lunar, and 
Toktu confusion within and pressure from 
without re;ached their highest point. Part 
of Bulgaria was occnjiied by Byzantine 
troops, and the rest was devastated by 
the neighbouring Slav races. A change 
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The Khan 
Annihilates a 
Greek Army 

IhiiltM' llu; 


of /or! line took pJaco upon the aca^ssion 
of ('crii^ sliorfJy alter yi)]. Hr sueec'eded 
})y treacliery, rather tiian hy ioree of 
arms, in ireeini; his eouiitry Irom the 
Hast Romans ; later lu* was exjx'lled by 
his revolted nobk's, and torced to tlee to 
('onslantinof)le, where* hr was baptised, 
and married oiu* ol tlu* imju'rial jirineesses. 

II is sucawssor, Kardam, de- 
teated tlu* (ireeks on four 
occasions and lorced tlu'm 
lo ])ay a yi'arly tribute. 
i;o\'('nmu'nl ol the Khan 
Krmn (Soa until April pph, 814 or 815), 
who had ('oiKjnerecl Sc'rdika, or Sofia, in 
So(), the* Kmperor NiC('j)horus a])p(*ai‘('d 
with tlu* object ol delinitt'K’ incorj)oratm^ 
Jhili^aria with his «*nipirt‘. 'I'lie cajiital 
ol Kium was l(*\’('lled to tlu* i^ioiuid and 
all ])ro]U)sals lor p(*ac(* W(*r(‘ rt*jeclt‘d. 
The Khan closed tlu* mountain passi's 
with banic.id(*s and annihilated tlu* whole* 
(iieek arnua to.i^etlu*!' with tlu*ir t*mjH*ror. 
on their retri'at on the nif^ht ot July J5 Jt). 
Si I. In Jnl \’. 81 Kriim advanc(*d 

aj^ainsf Alie hael I. IxMian^abe as lar as 
Adrianople* ; lu* captuied tlu* town, and 
transi)oi te'd 10.000 men with the*ir wives 
and childia'ii lo the l(*lt bank of the l')anubt*. 

Ihs siua'essois. (Ok. 01 Dnkum. and 
Dice*]!;.;, remained within tlu* fronli(*rs of 
tlu*ir own kin^^doni until tlu* Ihilj^aiian 
’iriiua* i)niorta^ coiuliuKd an armistice* 
in 817 lor thirty ye*ais with the* I\mpere)r 
lu'o y.. de*siim,t; te) tuin Ills attention to 
(lu* I'laiiks, who we*re e*nelari,r;('i in^ tlu* 
Hnlf.^aiian kingdom atl(*r tlu* e'.xpulsieen of 
the* .Ax'ar.s h'e)m Paniioiiia. In 818. Sjj, 
and 8J4, re'epiesls weie* made* te) Te'wis 
tlu* Ihoiis loi aeliiiission to the* l*'rankish 
im|)e*rial le'dei at 1011 by the* ISast(*rn 
Abodrites lioin the eeld Ser\ian le)wn of 
Brani<'e*\’e>, which had leir the* moment 
shaken off the Jhilearian yoke, as a r(*sull 
ot the* revolt e)l the* Paniuniiaii Sle)\’e*nian 
Ljudrx’it (8i(i 8j8) ; a similar re*(|uest was 
made* l)y tlie d imoans ein tlu* d'imok. 

()moi ta^" raisc'd fruitle*ss ob- 
|«*e t ienis te) the*'se j)re)])osals in 
8J4, e'e)ndiuded a. suce(‘sf;ful 
w’ar a^^ainst Ixwvis the Pious 
betwx*en 827 anel 828, and .se*cured his 
sujaemacy eixei' the* Pannonian Slavs. 
Howe*\'(*r, the* Hiilj^arian rule; was of no 
long eluratiein in this ejuarter ; e)nly the* 
distrie't at the* nuuiths of the Save anel 
Drave remaiiu-d subie*ct to them until the 
arrival ol the .Magyars. A Bulgarian 
offieial was reside;nt in Belgrade as late 


Bulg&rs at 
Belgrade 1,000 
Years Ago 


as eS85. About eSp^ file* ''.Ma.('e(l{)nians,” 
w'ho had been feireibly remo\’e*(I in 81 ; to 
the lar sieJe' ol the Danube* from Adria.ne)j)!e* 
and its surroiiiielings, attempte*el to axail 
tlu*mse'l\a;.s of the* abse'iue ol some* jiart 
e)f tlu* Bulgarians, w’lu) hael niaiche*ei 
against 'I'he-.ssalonica unele;r the*ir l<‘ade*r 
Khan Boris-Michael, to fle*e* to (lu* K’oman 
districts, d'he'y a.e'tiially sucee*(*de(i in 
their atte*mpt, for wlu'n the* Khan 
Vlaelimir, a grandson of Krum, crosse*d 
on this luwvs, tlu'V iiifliete*d 
upem him that he was lore'e*el 
lu*l|) to the* Magyars, who 
not fai Ireini the* Danube- 
tlu* nu*antinu* the* higitn’e-s 
le)unel the*ir way safedy ein boarel the- ships 
whieh the* iMUju'ior d'lu*ophilus had si*nt 
te) m<*e*t tlu*m. 

l’nek*r tlu* Khan l*ie*s|am, ( hi isl lanity 
hael alre'aely be*gun tei take- ie)ol 111 the* 
Bulg.irian Ihujiire*. Ills sm-ce-sse)!. Boii^. 
wlie) u‘igne*el fre)m 852. was larg**! v o< < upu-d 
elm mg the* hist hall e)l his re'igii with wais 
ag.iinst the* (irce'ks, tlu* Serbs, llu-t ro.iiiaiis. 
anel tlu* k'ranks. Foi tin* most part his c(ni- 
fliets e*nele*el nnla\’e)urably. Against tlu* 
Franks he fought m 85 as an ally e)t tlu* 
Moravian prince* Kastisla\ ; 
he* alse) fought again^^t tin* 
lkiniu»nian Slaws a I t he* in¬ 
stigation e)| Thai le‘stlu* l>ald. 


the Danube* 
such a bk)W 
te) turn tor 
then elwe*l( 
me)uth : in 
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wlu) hael sufle*rt*el a se*\'e-;e* ele te at ilt t lie- 
hands e)t Te'wis th*.- (ierman. l>oiis ne)W 
je)me*el the* least I'^rankish king, whose se)n, 
l\.iik)man. had re*\e)l(e-el watli tlu- he lp e)| 
R.istiskn’ in 8()2. Ka.ilennan was be-ate-n ; 
Le*wis aiul Ikeiis ceiiuhiele-el a tre-at\ e)t 
alliance* in 8()^ at d nlln eni the* Daiinhe*, 
whudi was re*ne-we*el in 8e)2 l)y the- iMipee ieir 
Arnull, anel ie*maine-el m Iore e- le)i ce-ntnrie s. 
In the* same*, e)r m the te)lk)Wing. ye ai (8()3) 
(he By/antme*s ('e-de*d to tlu- Pmlganans 
Zagoria, be*tw'e*e*n tlu* im|)ortant Iremtu'r 
fe)rtre*ss De*ve*lte)s. eir \'alanelar, and tlu* 
Ire)n (kite*. ddu;re‘ may be* a eomu’ction 
be‘twe*en the*se- anel the- tolk)wing e'\'e*nts. 

Agie*at transtormatie)!! hael be-e-n brought 
(e) })ass in tlu* Sjiiiitual life- of the* wheik* 
of the vSlav })t*e)j)le by the* brothe;rs ('e)n- 
stantine and Methoelius. By the*ir e*ffe)rts 
Christianity sjireaxl so rapidly in Low'er 
Pannonia anel Meiravia, that tlu* Bulgarian 
prince Boris founel himse'lf in flu* mielst e)f 
pow'orlul (diristian nobles, whose* eloctriiu* 
lie wxis fore'e*el tf) ee)nsiek*r indispe'ns.ibk* te) 
the maintenance anel security e)f his 
kingeloin. Boris also be*came‘ a (diristian 
for political re;asons. At first, in 8(14, he 
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iu'^an to witli Pope Nidiolas 1., 

tliiouj^h llu‘ nirduun ot Lewis, hut 

waids t)r(‘lerre(l to turn to I")y/aii- 
tiuiu : w’hen he w^as tluMe l)aj)tise(l, he 
took tlu‘ ua.im‘ ol Mi('hael. in honour of his 
^odlather tlu* Lanperor Mieliael 111 . H<‘ 

sliowed iiidelati^ahle taiei^^V in ])reaehin/4 
llie IK'W laitli to his subjects and also to 
the Sla\'s in tin* sontli-w'est, hv th(‘ founding.!; 
ol s(‘V(>n chincln's. and by ('ontinnaJ 
tlireals and exhortations. b(‘tw(‘en ^(>4 and 
.St/7, ^'hili' lie cruelly crnslu'd tin* re\'olt 
ol the Fiobh's who rt'inained laithfni to 
heathendom : h(' (wen ('xecnted then 

w'i)nieii and childieii in a most cint‘1 
maniu i and ext(‘iininated whole taniilies. 

Alt'M' a it'iLoi ol lhirt\’-six yeais. l>()ris 
.ibdualcd. m SS.S. m la\oui ol his eldest 
son \'la<limir and reti'(‘at('d to a rnonasterv. 
W’ljile Sxnu'on, the Nomiijesl son ot Boils, 
(hwoted hmisell to science m ('oiistanti- 
no])le w ilh a /eal w’hi( h altervvards 
j)io<aiie(l him tJi<‘ nickname ol the “ Hall 
tir(‘ek.” Khan \ladimii led a dissijiated 
hie. and lln ief)\’ seiKuisU' eiidaiif^ered the 
work Ills latlh'r had be^mn. Alter tour 
vears 1)01 Is loimd hmisell obh^^ed to h^ax'e 
Ills monast('i\ foi a shoi I lime foi the pni- 
pose ol deposing Madmui 
and laisiiif.; Sxineon to tlu‘ 
till one. Mi( hael Boris die<l 
on Ma\- jnd. (107. He is 
the lirst ol the senes o| l-inlt^iiriau national 
saints, and is re\ered as the ('oiu'ertei ol 
his nation to ( In istianitx'. 

I’ndei tlu* i^overnineiit ot S\nieoii 
0 ^7) the Piiil^arian state attained its 
r;ieatesi expansion. It extended from tin* 
banks ol the Daimbt' to the inonntains ot 
Khodopt' and Bindiis, and sontliward trom 
Mes(‘ml>iia to Adrianople. lk‘sides tlu‘ 
Haiinbe Bnli;ai lans. he* nilt'd over Mac<‘- 
<Ionia, 'rin'ssaly, and ld>irns. while Sim \ ia 
paid him tribute. I)\’ means ol a s<M'ies ot 
loi Innate caiii])ai,t;iis. Sx iiieon bion^ht th(‘ 
Last Roman Innpirt' to the xer^e ol 
ile^tniction. 'Hie tirst mdiK'einent to a 
breath ol the peace was /^ivcMi by tlu‘ 
BxvaiitiiK'S thtMiiselx'es. xvho imposed 
lieax'y ('iistoiiis duties n])on ^oods iin- 
])ortt‘d trom Bnli^aria. WIumi Symeon was 
unable to rtMiioxa* this tunlxirgo upon 
Bulf;arian trade by diploma tit' means. ht‘ 
det'lared xvar ; alter lie had beaten tJie 
guards ol the capital in S(‘ViM’al battles, he 
S(Mit home the Khazar nuMveiiaries, whom 
ht' had caj)tnr(‘d, with tluMr noses cut off. 

Th(‘ Kinpi ror Leo Vd. iiow^ called to his 
aid the healluMi Mai^yars. who at this time, 
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in Sf)4, ot'cupied Moldavia aii'l W alla^lua. 

Svmeon was lorci'd to ivtiie at tjje end ol 
jamiarv, ^03- In-loH' tJir pyiieial Ni<e- 

plionis Bhoi'a.s, who was fjiiicklx' recallefl 
irom Asia Minor, xxhile Ihilpsaria was 
d<‘vastat(*d as lar as tlie lox al seal ol (ireat 
Br<*slav by the Ma^.(yars and Khazai 
Kabars imdtM* Jjimtis, tin* son ol Aipad, 
who had Ikmmi lei rieci ac ross Hit* 
Danube in th(‘ iinpiM'ial shij)s. 
Sx'iiK'on snltere.d txvo defeats. 
thr(‘W hims(*ll into tin* lortress 
ol DrstiM , or ^ilistna. and bi\t;jL(('(l tor an 
armistice. I’li'' Ihiipi ror Leo a/.^ieed, and 
H-( ailed his armies. .'sx'ineon torthwith, 
in May, ^> 03 . anniliilated tlic Ma^xars xxliom 
the Itxzaiitmes had lelt on liis sidcwit the 
I)anni>e, and thosr tliat x\'( rr lelt on tiu' 
fnrtlKM bank xnimm^ drixeii axvax’ by tlie 
l\'ch(Mie;4s. x\’ho x\'< r<‘ m alliance' with 
Svmeon. 

H<‘ then seemed an adxantaj^eons 
peace liom By/antium bx' promisin.i^ the 
mwonditional re'tnrn oi the piisoiu'is. 
including those* who hael be e'ii made* bx the* 
Ma.^xais and ])nichase*d Ireim tlie-m. Soein. 
howe‘X'(‘r, the- imsatislae'torx' com}»Ie'tie»n ot 
this contrae't i^ax’e him an e'xe iise* to break 
the* peae'e*. and he ele‘leate*el tlie* liyzaiitine 
tioops nndei tlie* ne-w I'ommander ot the 
(iiiarels. Kalakalos. at 1 >nl^aie)phx^ mis. neit 
tar trenn Adrianople*. liie' h'mperor I.t'e) 
was see alarnie*tl at ih^ loss eel his i^c'iie'ral 
that he* e'X'e'ii a’liK'd the* Moliamme'daii 
prisone*rs ol xxcr the-n e'e)ntiiu*el in ('on- 
staiitinople*. 'the* ])e*aea‘ neexv coiU'luele*d 
betxxi'e’ii the 1 hil^ai laiis anel (ire-eks Iaste*d 
until the ele'ath ol the* liyzaiitiiu* 

empe.*ror in ep i. 

Sx'iiuH)!! who assnme'd the* title* ot 
Bulgarian Tsar in ep7. e-mphexe'et the* ye*ars 
'>{ pexie'c in stmmlating lite*rary movenu'iits. 
Kdiu'ated in ('einstantmeeple*. he* xx'as a 
ze*alous sediolar ol Lhristian literature*, anel 
diel his be'st to bring home* the* ii.'xv te*ae'hing 
to his j)eM)|)le'. The* le'igii ol the* Tsar 
Sxnu'on torms the* e losing age* eif the* earlx* 
„ Slaxaenie' Ihilgarian lite*ratme*, 

„ . . xvhieii is ceenlined to e*ce'le*sias- 

Lite*ra 7 u*rc tical writiiigs. The 1 hshop ('em- 
stantine, the* l^)])e* (hvgorx', 

John ILxare'h. the* monk ('hrabr. and otlu'r 
authors at Symeon’s magmhce'iit court, 
raiscel ecclesiastical lite'ratnre* tei a height 
that justifies comjiarisein xvith the Latin 
and Grt'ek literature eel the* ])erioeL and 
also extende*d it from Bulgaria te) Servia 
and Russia. At the ('ommaiid of the Tsar, 
tlieoleigical works anel translations freim 
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the Greek were com])esed. Surrounded 
by scholars, he found lime himself for 
literary activity ; to him is ascribed the 
translation of a whole collection of homilies 
of John ('hrysostom. 

In the year ()I2, Symeon’s ])ea('eful work 
was inteiTU|)ted. The Kmj)eror Leo had 
died, and his successor Alexander went out 

_ , . , ol his wav to insult the 

Bulgaria s ' r l' t 

— . , messemeers ot Svnieon when 

Triumph over 

Byr.ut.«m Ak-xai„lor did 

not feel the weight ot Synu'on’s revenge, 
which was r(‘ser\’ed for his siicct'ssor, Con¬ 
stantine VI1. l^)r|)h^•rogennetos ; notwith¬ 
standing tlu' help of the Mag\'ars, Servians, 
and Arabs, the battle of M(‘sembria ended 
with the defeat (d the Byzantines on August 
2oth, ()T7. Willi lilt' exce})tioii of Constanli* 
nojdeandsome jiartsot tlieseaboard, almost 
the whole of Ihe peninsula fell into the 
hands of the Jhilgarinns. About the same 
timt* the Serbs also came under Symeon’s 
sn])remac\’ : with the sup])ort of Mit hat'l 
Wysevvc (()T2 ■()2t)). ihti jirint'c of the 
.Southern Serbs, or Zathlumians, he im¬ 
prisoned and exct'uted their high Zupan, 
Peter, whose pohev la\’onre(l tlit* J^yzan- 
tines, and set up Paul, a relative ot the 
inui'deK'd man. as his successor in <)iy. 

In gig Hit' Byzantine cm])t'r<)r, wlio was 
distinguisht'd tor scholar.shi]) rather than 
tor politit'al capat'iU', ajijiointed his tield- 
marshal Romanus Lakapenos as co-rt'gent 
against Symeon’s will. In g23 Symeon 
apjieared before the gates of tlie caj>ital 
and began negotiations tor the neci'ssary 
naval assislanci' with the P'alemid Ibidhm 
of Kairuan, and cajitnred Adriaiioph*. It 
Wiis only anxiety with regard to the 
PecheiK'gs and Magyars in the north that 
induced him to conclude peace at the 
personal rt'quest ot the Roman. 

While Symeon wasoccu|aed with Byzan¬ 
tium, th(^ Servian Zupan, Paul, whom he 
had .s(‘t uj), was aiming at indepeiKh'Uce. 
Symeon sent an army to Servia, dtqxised 

, i’aul, and hande<l over the 
The Greatest • i , i , * 

— , prmciiiahtv to a certain 

Tsar of the hi i i 

„ , . Zacharias in g2i ; he, how- 

Bulgarians , i i ^ i 

ever, also entered into rela¬ 
tions with the Byzantines, and was 

therefore forced to flee from Symeon to 
Croatia. Symeon was unable to realise 
his j)lan of bringing Croatia under his 

supremacy, owing to the defeat in the 
year gzy of his field-marshal Aljibagatur. 
He die(l on May 27th, ()iy, the greatest 
Tsar of the Bulgarians, at once a general, 

3038 
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a scholar, and the first ])ioneer of Euro])ean 
culture. 

Symeon’s carefully constructed state 
fell to ruins under his son Peter (g27- 
gbg). Ihider his goN’crnment tlie (K'l'line 
of tlie newly formed state of Old B. 1 ;aria 
was acc('lerated by foes within and with¬ 
out. Symeon had left tour sons. Michai'l, 
the son of his first marriage, had Ik'i'II 
confined in a monastt'ry to secure the 
throne to Peter ; the lattei had two othei 
brothers, John, and Boyaii. who was 
popularly sii})j)osed to Ix' a magician. 
The Byzantines, Magyars, Si'rvians and 
Avars W(*ri‘ onlv awaiting an o})portnnit\' 
to humiliate tlie \-oulhful 'I'sai. Hard 
jiressed on everv side, P(‘ter contracted a 
marriage on St'ptembt'r Sth, (>27, with 
Maria, the grand-daughti'i ol the hhn])eror 
Romanns, in order to secain' tlu' peaia* ol 
his kingdom with the help ot the (ireeks. 

This st('j), howe\’er. was destined 
to be fatal to Bulgaiia. W'ith the «*ntry ol 
tlu' first Byzantine 'I'saiina. East Roman 
inthu'iice Ix'gan to taki' hold ol Bulgarian 
politics, an inllueiice (h'stini'd to jn'oduce 
unlimited disastt'r in tin' lollowing cen¬ 
turies. (inu'k tt'ndenci(>s now ma,dt' tliv-m- 

'Tk 1:' ♦ 1 selves h'lt both in (’hurch and 

The Fatal 

Influence of ,, , 1 .1 1 

the Greeks thr 

m arms ot thr isar SN’iiK'on. 

wert' dissatisfied with tJie ik'w stati' ol 
affairs and joiiu'd tlu' youngrr brother 
John. Howi'ver. the re\(>lt w<\s soon 
suppressed with tin' help ot B\zaiitine 
trooj)S ; John was tak('n to Constantnio[)l(', 
was o\erwhelm(.'d with prc'si'uts by tlu' 
hhnperor Ronianiis, and was inaiiied to a 
noble AriiK'nian woman. Alti'i a short 
time the monk Michael, Svnieon’s tides! 
son, also revolted, and jilaced himsell at 
the head of the malcontt'iits in t)2(). How¬ 
ever. lit' di(*d before h(' was ablt' to dri\ t' 
the Byzantine coiirtit'is out ot the counirv. 

d'ht continual ojiposition to Byzan¬ 
tine misgovernment, which W'as alwa\s 
smoultlering at tlu* (ourt of tlu* Tsar, 
broke out into tlaint* in ()()j, when the 
boyar .Sisman revolted against the weak 
government, and alter a short struggle 
secured the western ])rovinces of Mace¬ 
donia and Albania. The Serbs also l;roke 
away from Bulgaria, and constant plun¬ 
dering raids u])on the country were made 
by the Magyars and the Turkish nomad 
people of the P('chenegs. Meanwhile, 
liowever, Peter carried on a luxurious life 
amid his (beek relations and courtiers. 
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Under the goveriiineiit ol this f^ood- 
natiired and cultured rul(‘r the intellectual 
life ol the Ihil^arians was exposed to 
s(‘vere attacks. A h‘\v yi'ars alter the 
introduction of ( hristianity into Ihilgaria, 
a special tonu ol o])])()sition niach* its(‘lf 
felt among tin* j)t‘oj)I(' to the tc'aehing of 
the state (liurcli, which lu'gan to (h^av 
und<T the inllutMice of the ])edantry and 
])r(‘('iosity of J'iyzantine literature ; whiU^ 
this o])})osition was has(‘d upon old 
religious traditions, it was specially drawn 
to flu* teaching ol a ik'W sect. I'he not 



TENTH CENTURY PICTURE OF A BULGARIAN ROUT 
This crudely drawn illustration appears ju colour in an ancient Slavonian 
manuscript in the Vatican Library, and represents a cavalry skirmish in the 
tenth century between Russians and Bulgrariaiis, the latter being: routed. 

inconsiderable survivals ot th(' h(‘allH‘n 
I’griaii ])o])ular mytliology and cosmogony, 
laded remnants ol which still exist in 
those districts, lornied the basis h)r the 
develoj)ment in Bulgaria of the sect of the 
Bognmiles, whose dualist doctrine was at 
the outset in harmon\with tlu* spirit of the 
nation. Bogumilism began its caieer on 
the Balkan Peninsula with the settlement 
of the Armenian Ihiulicians ; in 740 
Constantine Vb Kopronymos had trans- 
])orted a large numlxu' of them from Syria 


to Thrace, to act as frontier guards, and 
a persecution initiat(‘d by Basil about 
870 can only have increased tlieii numbers. 

In the first half of Peltu ’s ri'ign the Pope 
Bogumil a})])eared in Bulgaria : he was 
also know'll as jeremias, and cjinie foi vvard 
as the reforuKU' of the Paiilician doctrine. 
His teaching was merely a new' stage in 
the stt'adv development ol a doctiiiu; 
forme<l liy th(‘ mixture of Syrian, Persian, 
and (irei'k theories w'ith fragnumts ol 
( hristianity; it w^as inaiked by a gradual 
conlormation to Christianity, though at 
th(' same turn* the remnants ol 
th(' old lieallKUi cosmogony. 
deri\’e(i Irom the Cgrian 
religion. wi'K' not cast aw'a\’. 

Accorfling to the traditions 
ol th(' Tgrians, (ioden^ated the 
world with th(‘ Iielp of Satan, 
who eventually desiu's to 
secuie me cluel pow’er lor him- 
S(df. Prom this division jiroceed 
the good and tlic* (wil prin¬ 
ciples. According to P>ognmil, 
tht‘good divinity was a pc'i tecl 
Tiiune lieing. thecieatorof tin* 
])erfe('t and uns(‘en woild. 
inhabited b\- spiritual beings; 
while th(‘ bad di\initv. Satan, 
or tlie d(‘\ il. I'leati'd the \'isible 
chaiigi^able world, the cosmos 
animate o. inanimate. Thi' 
opjosition arising Irom this 
('ontrast between matter and 
j)irit exists, according to the 
moi<d philn.M)])hy ol the 
Bognmiles. only in tlu' soul ol 
man. “ TIh' soul is an angel 
lalh'C Irom heax’en. iinpi isoiied 
in til'* body, wdiich will return 
to its loriner honu* alter tlie 
last death.” Jh'sidts the 
Sci i]>tiires. the Jh)gumih's had 
man\' other w'Htings, which, 
togi'ther witli their ])re[U'hing 
tln'\' spread oxer the whole 
of Europe. Bogumil himself made a 
collection ol a])ocr\'])hal writings, which 
w'ere counted among lh(' sacred books 
bv his adherents. His gloomy doctrine, 
which pronounced the damnation of all 
animate nature, dominated tlu' minds ol 
the masses, whereas the nobility clung more 
closely to the pow'erful Eastern ( hiirch. 

This intellectual movement brought 
mischief enough upon tlu' Tsar Peter. In 
the year ()b3 the imperial throne ol Byzan¬ 
tium w'as ascended by Nice])horus 11. 

.P >.50 
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PIkx'cIS ; at Jiis scf rrt instillation the 
Russi^in ))riiu'c' Svj<it()s]av iiiviulcd J^ul- 
jL^aria in An^L^nst, <)()S, and dn\'astatt‘d tlic‘ 
('oiintry witii the snj)j)()r1 ol the Dyzaii- 
tiiK^s. d'hc n()]>ility joiiu'd (irnc-ks, 
wliiin tlu' (oniinoii jx'opli', whost' minds 
W(‘rr clouded by tlu‘ tcachint; of Roj^umil, 
rcsij^iual lluansc'ht's to (jniot neutrality. 
A rfc AAi Niceidiorus. howc'ver, soon 
j)('r( ('i\ (*d that lu‘liad brought 
n . . a dan^('nais enemy into Ins 

u garia m'l^hbourhood in lh(‘ 

sliape ol tile Russians, and sixiiied a 
jx'aee. wbieli was to have Ix-en eontirmeil 
Ia' tlu' dunbh' mm'ri.'j;! ol two Hy/antine 
jiriiK'ev with Ihil.^anan ]»i'ineesse>, l\'ter 
also sent Ins sons. Rons and Roinanus. t(‘ 
('onstantinople to 1 k‘ edia ated. Ht* him- 
s(ill I'lijoyed this doiibtliil pi are only tor 
a sliorl tinu' ; he died on jamiarx ^;oth, 
()()(), leaving his totterinp thione to his 


At 1 r.ietei I by 1 he | n'osjx'rit yol t Ik‘D anube 
districts, S\ )atosla\' in\'aded the eoimtry 
with ins Russians lor the second time m 
the sunnnei- ol ()(x). took the title ol Tsar, 
and established hnnsi'll in tlie ('oimtry ; 
this was a deallibl(»w to ()ld Ihil^'ana, 
all(;r an existeiu'e ol Ihiee hundred \'ears. 
In p 7I the new Ry/.antine i-mjieror. 
John T/.innsees. treed Rul^aria Irom the 
Rinsiaiis. but ineorporati d u with llie 
Ry/anline Kinpiie. Roris IR was forced 
to abdicate, r.nd his y)uni.^er brotJiei 
Roniaiun was in.id“ a eunuch. 

W’esti'in Rnl^ana aloe* (’ontmiied an 
indepio'ident existeiu'c under Sisman 1 .. 
who had secured his indi.'pendenee under 
the I sar l\‘ter in f)0 He left I ehind Inm 
lour soils; oi tln'so his suei e>,sor, the 
'i'sar David, h 11 in l) i1t]e ai^ainst the noin.id 
\\ allaehiaiis. viliilc Mo>,es lost his lile in 
an attack upon Seres ; the third son. 
Aaron. \\<'s exeented b\ (he oideis o| lu^ 
youiii^osi brother, Samuel. Samuel now 
ascended the tin one ot Western Riili^aria. 
and n'tained it lor a.lmost loin di'cailes. 


and ri'lained it lor a.lmost loin di'cailes. 

Kings.n.«ei (■)/'-- 

of Western '"O'- y 

Bulgaria l>y ..nc 

prin('i])l(‘, to a\’oid arousin/:^ 
the hostility ol the OrtlKxlo.x Cliureh, 
which was pre-emiiumt in the country and 
enjoyed the su]'p(>rt oi thi' jiowerlnl 
Boyar.'^, or ol tin* Roman (diiindi, which 
had conl’Lrri'd the'J'sar’s er{)wn upon him. 

Aftici tlic death ol tile KmjierorI'zimisi'es 
(97b), the throne ol Byzantium w'as 
ascended by two youths oi the ianiily ul 


Basil I., the hiollieis B.i->il IT and (on- 
stantini; VIII.; kwoIIs the'eiipon broke 
out in every ('orner ol the wide emjare. 
'J'liis indiieed th(‘ 'Isar Sannu'l to hbeiate 
the Bnli;arians in Moi.’sia. who had bei'ii 
]ia‘^lily subdued, and to leslori' the kin/.;- 
dom of Symeon t(.) its toiiner boundaries. 
Howevtn*, l-Jasil 11 ., who was a cruel i nler, 
notwitlistandiiii; liis monastii mode ol 
lil(‘, had made it liis object, immediately 
upon entiM iiiii upon his ^ox i rnineiit, to 
briiii; a.bont the comj)lete subin;.ial 1011 ol 
the Bnli;arians. Samuel invadid 'I hrai e 
and marcht'd upon Thessaly and Ih'lla.-^. 
dexastatini; th(‘ eounti v a> he xvenl. 
A battle xvas tonight on the Iskei between 
Icbtim.in and Simokox' in (;Si, ai St >- 
])()nian ; Basil liini’-ell lied Ihf iitinosl 
(lilhi iilty m escaping 10 iMnlippopr»lis. 

A j)i‘aei‘ol hi teiui years siieei'edcd. partly 
interrupted by a Iniitl*’^. attempt to 
besj(‘iL;(‘ Solia (()S7). Meanxvliik Samm 1 
eoiKiuered the I'oasts ot the ,\dri.itie aixl 
made (he .Serx’ian priiiee. John X'kidiinir 
his xMssal. In the xear ()(|(> a second war 
broke out a.^aiii''! Basil II., and on this 
occasion till Bulpan.in annx \', ..s aninlji- 
lated on (Ik* )>ank- ol the 
Byzanlium Spereh(‘iis. In tlw IoIIowiiil; 
Secures the ‘ i 1 1> . 1 

e X’ears the liXZantllie' oieupled 

Supremacy ii i> 1 .1 v 

tin luil.eai lan « oimn \ w it hont 

strikin.ea blow . ()nl\ tlielo'tiesv ot Rcrnik, 
01 Reringrad on the Sti'iiin.i. held out in 
TooJ as x'it;or<»nslx' as allerwaids m ioi(>. 

'I'he risnlt x\as that at the outbieai; oi the 
last wai >amin-l x\as m possession only oi 
Western Maia'doi.ia. .Albania, and tlie 
eiixn(»ns o| Soli,*. In tie' o)iil}i <>1 liie 
passes of Kiidion and K iinba ion:'e»n bis 
armx wa^. annihilated ou Julx j»-, 1014, 
on the Bekisii/.a nHuintain. 1 he ' 1 ‘sai 
esi aped xvitli difhenltx to Riik p. B.ai! 11 . 
|)nt out the eyes ol ah h)s lUih-aiian 
piisoners, f;ax’e e\'er\ hundud of llKUia 
oni’-eyed man as iP^inde. and thus allowi'd 
them to return home. Saniiii I was unablt' 
to beai up under 1 his heax x bk)W. and died 
snddimly on September i^lh, 1014. 

I’uder Samiiel’s son and snci ('ssor, Rado¬ 
mir, the (ireek'^ a^aiu inxaded Bnl.^ana. 
In 1015 Radomir was unirdi'icd wliih' 
himtinf^ by his <()nsin John Vladislax', 
])robably at the instigation ol lhi“ ban- 
})er()r Basil II. 'I'lu' negotiations tor j)eac(‘ 
set on foot by thi^ miirden'd man h-d to no 
result, find Jkisil deelmed to abandon his 
oliject. A fnsh army invaded lhih;aria. 
In the spring ol loiS, John A'ladislav 
lei! in bat lilt before Dnrazzo. Alter a short 


:>n/fn 
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uiul dcsju'rali' sli lint’ll;, Ins Mill I'i'u/.iii 
sinrt'iuUivd, an<\ was aj)|)()inh‘(l roni- 
\i\a\\cU‘i ()l the, roiu t ^i\avd-. 

iM'om 1li(‘ year loiH nn ware Is 
P>iilf;arKL, lor lully 5 'sars, no lon^’cr 
lornird an obstacle to liu; cxiiansion 
()1 the J-iyzantine F,ini>irc, winch had 
TK'Vcr been more j)owerlul in tlie Halkan 
J\‘ninsiila since* tlu- tune nl Marcian, 
I^eo I., and Instinian 1, 'J'lu- woih ol 
till* ^o'eat Synieon liad biMii de.>tn)yd. 
Most ol the ]h)\ais weie ^'ix’en posts at 
the Jhzantine court by liasit Katliaiana 
a diiuehter o! John Madish,ami the lasj 
Tsai ina Mai ia h\'e(l in ('(njst.nitinojas 
ladles ol the <'oiirt, while hia’i inihta.rv 
posts Wen ,L;i\en to the Sisnia' id pinU' -'. 
"Fhe Ihilyaiian ( hnia ii u-tained its ind»- 
])e‘nd(*n(e but its sn])renie lu a*.! wais rn» 
lon.Ljei to b(' calh-d jiatnai'cli. but arch¬ 
bishop. rile (onnti\' was di\i<led into 
districts or theniata. cat h iiinler the 
i^ovai ninent ol a '-tiatc^iis; as lla^'- 
ollieials iisnallv' (xa uj>ifd tlu'ir jx-'^ts o!':\' 
loi a yai. tin \ (h<! then best to e.xhaii-' 

the' We.ilth (»1 th' ii respettive pioxinces 
with all Sj)eed. Altel the death ol Ihlsil 

e, II. th( Iw(-.t Roman Ihnpire 

Stroj.j.ics , . , . 

'-nleo d niton e ix'n't'! ol 

withtliC 1 i)( i\i 1 

^ deca\'. rel. ! Delyin. suj»po><el 

to be tic son ol the nril'ti- 
1iinat( Radomii escaped Ironi ('apti\i ;. 
and was weh ona d Iw tla natii-n as 
Tsai in lo-to. At the sane- time the 
Ma\'s at I)nra//o jtioclaimed the warrioi 
iD'hoimi as 'I sar : liowiMi. lie w. s 
siton dejxtsed and stoned tet death l:y 
the people. Delj.in, as sole- riihi, then 
nndeiletok an expe-ditietn aj,,.i;ist Tlus- 
sidoniexi. wheie .M.iiiiU'l Ibat/.e-. tl.i* cham¬ 
berlain ol the- ban))'leir Mie hael l\h. wviit 
e)\er te) the- Ihilaai Mils with the aim\ .md 
the inijteiial treasiin. iLpirns anil IT-llas. 
we-ary ol the extortioie. oj tin- .straleip 
|oiiK‘el Deljan. ih'. howesa-r. unletrln- 
nat'-ly apjtomleel Alusian, the- \e)im,m-i 
brcyther ol John \ ladishiN' as co-nriiit m 
|)temlx-r, io-|o. aiiel b\’ wa\- ol th nil s 
was drnpL^eel ami blimle-d by him on Jniy 
djid, ie; 4 i, and sent te» liyzanlinm. I'or 
this HMsoii tlu- Ihil.Ljarian ie\()lt e.ain‘-‘ to 
an (-nd in De-n-mberol the same year. 

Immediately afterwards (iicpS-ios j) 
Bulgaria Ix-came tlu* seem* of dreadlul 
stniggl(,-s witli the jnire d'urkish race ol the 
PcchcMiegs, or l^atzinaks, W'ho had long 
before embuK'ed the Mohammedan laith ; 
th('y had bc-en dri\en out ol their steppes 
from the Lower l^aimbe to the (Timea bv 


Converting 

the 

Barbarians 


tile kimlnal race ol the Curnamans, and 
liad estabhs\n‘d themselves on eaeh .side 
t>l t\u‘ Balkans shortly he-hne 104K. On 
the* lurthe-r siele- eli-xe-n tribe-, were- settkal, 
about 80,000 in immbeix um!<-r their khan 
'I'liae'li, while two tribes, amounting to 
20.000 heads, had ae vX-pte-el bajilism nnde;r 
thedr chiel Kege n, reea-iwd setth-meiits in 
the- Dobrndza. auel joint-d the 
PA/antines. at the end of 
104S, ill ('ou(|ue'ring their 
rel.dives on the- othe-r side-ol 
th- Danube-. The-j)i isone-is we re settle-d by 
(etiiNiaiitiiu I \ . Monomachos in tin - valle ys 
ol t he - w(-sle-i 11 moiintaiii di-^trii t. in those- ol 
Se»!'! ami .\is.and m Northe-rn Mace-donia. 
Some ol th(-ne were also t-ni}»lo\-eel as me-r- 
et-i.arie-s in Asia Mine»r, ami m 107.5 and 
io8«) the-y gj\'e- tic n snppoit toThilgarian 
re-\('lt< ag.'inst Bw.anlmm ami tin; 
Dobrndza. It w: - ned until April 2(Th, 
lexp. that th(> l-5\ z.antim- arinie -, alte-r 
siiHe-i me a se ne s ol drle a ts, ^\(]. \'ii torions 
at tic-bat lie ol I.e-bimion. ami with tlie he lp 
ol ll'e-Cnmaman- were able to ])ni an e-nd to 
the d<‘\ asia 1 ion-, came-d by the smx.ge* 
I‘c-che-iu Diirmg the- J'Azantme snjrre- 

ma('\ the- ; eci o! tic Dognmih-', de ve-lope d a 
wlc'li’v me xpe e U'l 1 \ igom . Notw it hstand- 
ing the re‘))e.ite.-d and cni>-l ]h' 1 seeaitieins 
iimtimteel b\ (hn-'i'nt em])eao!-.. the- 
R>ognii!iI e’oeniiu' spu-ad we-stwa.rels by 
way ol th-- Bwantine- se ule-mcnts in 
Lowe 1 Italy. In (le-rmany the-adherents 
ol ihm be-he t Wei;- kiiowii as C'athan. in 
Italy ami Ito-ma iC Laiau-ms, in h’lance- 
as Albige-n-i- In. o])]x)sition to the- nn- 
hmite-d (lir'h'in ot loim. 1 tiim-s. tei whuh 
the- . Mae e deMiiaiis e'hiiig ti iiae ioushx a 
se-com! ])ariy lost- in Ihilgam dnriii.g tlie- 
miliiarx' ceJiiliiscm ol tlie le-iitli ee.‘iitnry, 
whie'li w.'S m:.rk<-(J b^-a be-lie j in a moili.-i’ate- 
lorr.i (d monotheism, and e-xplaiiieil the- 
e'.xmte-me- ed Satan. m>t as a ]iiimordial 
being, but as lalle-n ange l. 'I'he- Beigninil 
belie-l 1 , ol gie-.it impoilaiue-in the Iiistory 
e)l human ci' ilisation ; it is. me)re-e)\’er, a 

rr r.- V re-markable- phe-no- 

Far-off Dim .1 * i 1 

_ . . r meiioir tliat sucli a re-ligioiis 

Beginnings of ^ 

the Reformation g Illff on 

i^uJgarian son. siionld liave 
acquired iiilhie-nee- ovt-r the- })e‘f)j)le' ol 
\\\-st' rn Em ope. Tic- strugga- initiated 
by this eleK'trim- against the Kornan 
prie-sthood eventually le-d tf> liheration 
irnin the pajial ()])])ression. In this respe^ct 
iho Bulgarian Bognmil doctrine containeet 
the ge-rms of the^ move-menl that wais to 
develop into the great Kedonnation. 
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AND THE TURKISH SUPREMACY 

Vf/HII.K I >ul};aria was exposed uiuUt the Kalojan ; but he also was iiuirde.ic.d alter 
™ (in‘(‘k yoke to disni])tive lorees both a short time by one of liis compatriots, 

internal and ('xternal, the Byzantine lun- In alliaiict* with the (himanians, Kalojan, 
pire was also totteriiyi; to its lall. The or Joannisz (iiqj-izoy), made* annual 
Cumaiiians were I'stablished in tlu‘Danube invasions into Thrace and Macedonia, 
territories, the islands and the shores ol where he support(‘d tla' lex'olt of the 
th(‘ .l{jL;ean Si'a were de\astat(‘d by the* Boyar Dobromir Stre/, who wrested the 
Normans and Sarav iMis, whih'm Asia Minor highland ot Vardar from the IK'/antiiu* 
Revolt empire was threatened by Km])ire in In uoi the l^>\'/antm('S 

. • ♦ tK pow(T. Wlien the were obliged to conclndt* ])t‘act‘ with Kalo- 

GreekYoke Ib Aiigeliis de- jam and to k‘a\(‘ in his power lh(‘ districts 

sired to (Miter upon a marriage ln‘ had ('oiKjuered. Tlu* Ibilgaiian Empire, 
with Margaii'ta, tlu' daughter of the Hun- lestoreil by this nit'ans, extcMided und(M' 
garian king, Bela (iT7i--ii()()), his ])lans his governnuMit Ironi Ih'lgrade to the 
well' ( heckl'd by want ol money. Fl('^ll Lower Marica and to tlu' B)lack Si'a, bom 
ta\('s W('i(‘ impos('d, and tlu' Jhilgarians tlie mouths ol th('1 )amibe to th('Stryinon. 
and W'allachiaiis in ])articular were sub- This lronti('r was distuiTi'd !>>' tlie Hun- 
ji'cted to oppri'ssivi'extortion. garian king, ICmerich (iT()t> IJ04). Al- 

'riu' diSNalistied jiartii'S weri' h'd by two tliough Kalojan iiiduci'd the ('umaiiians 
brotlu'is ol an old P)oyar taniily, Peter and to d('\'astat(‘ the teirilory ot tin* Seivian 
Johannes Am'II. John was (rowni'd 'Isar prima', \'lkan, who was indi'pi'iident ol 
ol tilt' Bulgarians and (iieeks in iiSt), and Himgarv, noiu' tlu' Jess th(' Hungarians 
an ai (hhisliop indejHMident ol t he jiatriandi ('aptun'd trom him ti\'(‘ bishopiics in Lowei 
oi ('onstantino])le was set uj) in Tirnovo. Moravia. 

Th(' relu'ls wer(' scattered by tlu* Byzan- W’llh the obji'ct ol coiilirming his royal 

tines alter some battles, aiul tlK'ir lead(M‘s tith* abroad. Kalojan. in ijoj. appli(‘(l to 
were' lorced to take relug(‘ beyond the Pojie InnoiMMil I H. r('(juestmg a grant ol tiu' 
Danube with the ( iimaiiians ; but m T187 title ol ('mp(M'or, and ol a jiatriaicJi lor his 
.As('n appealed in alliance with the revolted kingdom iiidejn'iideiit ot ( onstantinopli*. 
])arty at liomi'. In tlu* year 1187 the In leturn Bulgaria was willing to submit 
Jiyzaiitines had n'coMK'd the corpse ol dehnitelv to the jiapal supri'inai^w IniKXH'nt 
St. John or Ivan ol Kila, who (h('d in ()4f), a HI. sent C'ardinal Leo ot Santa ('roc(' to 
costly relic, which Bela had carried off Bulgaria in iJoj ’ b(' crowiu'd Kalojan on 
to (iran born S('rdica. or Sofia, in 118 ;: November 8th. 1204, with tlu* royal diadem, 
in 1188 th<*y succeeded in ('a])turing tlie alter cons(‘cratin|^ the Archbisho}> Ikisil ol 
IbilgMirian 'ISarina by treachery, and an Tirnovo as primati* of Bulgaria on the 
armistui' was concluded. On Ajiril loth, jirevious day. Kalojan ac('('pted the kinglv 
Isaac was overthrown by his own ciown, but alti'rwards in¬ 

brother Ah'xius HI. and blinded, when the Pamonises ^"‘bably slxii'd himsell 'Lsar 
canijiaign .igainst the Bulgarians (.)nc(; more • (('iesarj. and arbitrarily altered 

eiuU'd without result. Howevei, in tlu* « the title ol Piimate to that of 

midst ol his (ann'i, Asen L, who had made “Patriarch.” This union of Bulgaria and 
Tirnovo his caj)ital, was killed in his })alace Koine had no inllueiu'e uiion worshi]) or 
in ii()f) by the Boyar Ivanko, a mountain doctrine. 

cliieftain ot Kricim in Khodojie (11(^5- Meanwhile, Kalojan’s jiosition had Ix'en 
l.io()) ; he ( ailed himself Alexius, and entirely altered by the ov(*rthrow of the 
married the (b('(‘k jirincess, Theodora. Byzantiiu* Em})ire by the Latins, ('ount 
PetiM' now took ovx'r the government in Baldwin of FlaiuU'rs was crowned emjieror 
conjuiudion with his young(ist brother, in the church of St. Sofia at Constantinojilc. 
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Niim(‘rous kinj^donis a])i)car(*d in tlit* 

Balkan piaiinsula. Kalojan’s ])osition bc- 
caint* inoiv clan^HTOus (naay day. Ht* was 
ainnini^^ cnougJi to oika' a treaty of peart* to 
Baldwin, but Hit* proj)osal was haughtily 
rejetded l)y tlit* h'raiik. An o])portunity for 
a eounter stroke was affordt'd Kalojan by 
tin* rev'oll ot tht* Cirt'ek ])opulalion, wlio 
oflert'd him Hit* im])erial ('rown. In alliance 
with the ('umanians, Kalojan occupied 
Adrianoj)lt‘, and Iluat* fought a detasivc* 
l)atllt‘ on April 14111 01 15th, 1205, with the 
advantang Baldwin ; tlie Latin tanjitaor and 
his ailin’ were utterly dtdeated. iIow(‘V(a\ 
tor thirteen months (1205 i2ot)) the Dake 
ol Philippopolis. Keiiier dt* Trit, held out 
at Staiiimaka against the overwbt hihug 
lorct'sol tlitM‘iH'm\’. Kalojan was murdeit-tl 
in 1207 ; he was one ol th(‘ greatest ja inces 
ot Jhilgaria. notwithstantling his crut*lty. 

B>oiis II. (1207 to T2I.S), a nej)li(‘W td 
Kalojan, si'ized the Ihilgaiian throne m 
rirno\’o. and married tlit* v\idowt‘d tsarina. 


The legitimate lieiis to tin* throne, the Mins 
ot Am'II. John Aseii and Ak'.xander. tied to 
Russia. 'I'he gieat empiri' wliK'h Kalo)an 


had ae(Hlin'd and maintaim'd with his strong 
. hand enteied upon its (K'cline. 

oris j-toiij., jiosM'ssed his uiK'le’s hist 

I ® tor coiKjuest. but not his gii'at 
surper state'-iuanlike 

tori'thoiight. Ih' became entangled m 


war with the Franks, who were now 


in jiossession ot the greater part ot the old 
Bvzaiitine bjiiinrc', and was utterly de- 
teati'd by the Ihniieroi Heni\’ at Plnhjipo- 
jiolis on July ;,ist. 120(S ; he then eoniined 
liis atti'iition eiitiieK to the su|)])ressi(ai ol 
distni bailee's at home. 


I'he Bogumil doclniit' ha<l obtaiiu'd so 
tirm a hokl <»ii nii'n’s minds that the people', 
weary of continual wai and oppression, 
longed for peace and quit't. 'bln' dsar’s 
plans of ('oiujiK'st w’l're opjiose'd exeii by the 
court e'lrcles. P>oi is had rightly recognised 
the n'ason lor the tact, and assemliled a 


synod ot clerg\’ in Tirnoyo on Feliruarx’ Jith. 
1211. Th<‘ synod pronounced an anatiK ina 
upon the ihigumil doctrine, and translated 
a legal ('ode, waitteii against its adherents, 
trom the (ireek; tht* best known adherents 


of the doctrine were iiujirisoned or banished 
at Boris’s command. In 1214 the ihnperor 
Henry, abandoned by all his allies, agrei'd 
to a marriage wath Boris’s daughter Maria, 
in tJie ho])e that the Bulgarian ])rince would 
support liim in a canijiaign against the Serbs. 
Boris certainly equi])ped an au.xiliary force, 
but was forced to send it against Jolin 


Aseii, who had n'turiu'd Irom Russia, and 
had ('olk'cted a large following. Ihe result 
was that Boris was takt'ii ])risonei and 
blinded in I2tS ; the Jhiiju ror Henry had 
died at Thes.salonica two years ])r('yiousl\x 
John As('n JL. one ot th(' noblest 
charact(‘rs of his time, now' as(’end('d tlu* 
Bulgarian tin one as tsar (iJicS 1241). 

His memory as a humane and 
„ politic goyernor still suryives 

rT*”*^* among the nation. The l>yzan- 
o IS wn (h’orgios Akropolita, w'ho 

dic'd in i2Sj. n*lates ot him tliat all his con- 
temj)orari(*s regaid<'d him as a remarkabk' 
and lortunali' man ; “ I h' lU'yer turned his 
arms u))on the* j)eoj)lt' at home lor tlu'ir 
(h'struetion or staiiu'd Ins n'putation by 
the' muidi'i ot the (lUi'ks, as his predecc'S- 
som among tlu' Ihilgariaii rulers had bet'ii 
wont to do. Hencc' In.' was bc'loyed. not 
only by tht' Bulgarians, but also by the 
(iieeks and otht'i pt.'oj)U's.” His eftorts 
w'ere dirt'Cted chit'iU’ to raising the j)ros- 
p^'iity ol his country ralht'r than to con- 
(jut'st : yet undt'r his rule Biilgaiia actiuiretl 
an amount of tt'rntoiy which it iiev'er j)Os- 
st'SM'd either bt'tore 01 afterwards. A 
spet'ial cast' in j)oint is the ac(|uisitit)n t)t the 
imp<»rt;mt P>\’/antint' frontier ttn tress Beroe. 
the short's ot .Ast'ii's kingdom wt'i'e waslu'd 
b\ thret' st'as. Onct' again, tor the hist 
Hint' suit'e the da\s ol tlu' I'sai Samut'l, 
<dl tilt' Bulgarian Slay.> wi'H' U'umtt'd under 
out' lult' : this conlinut'd until l2jo. 
Abt)ut 1220 Ast'ii 11 . marrietl Maria, the 
daughtei ol Andrt'as 11 . t)l Hungary, and 
attem]>led to st'cuie the t'Msteiice ol his 
kingdom both at home and abrtiad by 
\aii<ms ju'acelul mt'ans. especiallx by 
j)rutlt'nt marnagi's ol his tkiughteis. 

.Mt'aiiwhilt' a iit'W stale' luitl aiist n 111 tht^ 
Pm.dus teriitt>r\' between the (mlt ol 
Formlh and the Manta. Itiundt'tl by 
riieodt)!'!' Angt'lus, the ruli'i" ot bqiirus ; 
within a shoi t pt'i itxl he ct>n(jut.'i\'tl Achrida, 
Prilej). Pelagonia. Dura/zo. Cortu (1215). 
ainl Thi'.ssalonica. and in I222st\'letl himselt 

_ lu'nceforward “ Ihiuiertir ol 

SIMesmanship 

I k \ compact with Thetidore, to 

on sen * -yvliost'brothc'r Manuel lu'gaye, 
about 1225. his illt'gitimatt' daughter Maiia 
to wilt'. NotwMthstandmg the relationshii) 
thus brought alxnit, llu'odore soon at- 
tt'iupted to ctmquer tht' kingtltim ol Aseii. 
A decisiye batik' w’as toiight in .April, 1240, 
at the yillage t)t Kltikotnica, between 
Phili])popohs and Adrianojile, where Theo¬ 
dore was defeated and takt'u prisoner. 
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A(lriaii()j)l(‘, with almost tJj(‘ whole of Mace¬ 
donia and Albania as far as J)nra/zo, fell 
info tJu' liands of the eoiKiiieioi'.- H<' set 
up his own son-in-law, Manuel, who now 
assumed ilu* title of em])eror in the rem¬ 
nants of tJie kiui^dom of K]>irus and in 
Tlu'ssaloniea. H(‘ soeured tlie olH'diiMice of 
Ihr vScrx’ian hint;. Stclaii \’J;idisl.i\-, bypvin^ 
.... Jinn <jne ot Ins daueiittMS to 
r « Ill Allrrthuss,- 

Ol ft DCftUttIul I I \ II 

^ , euiine jH'aee. Olm Ast^n 11. 

d('\’oled Ins entirr attention 
to tlu' int(“rn;il oreanisation of liis kiui^dom. 
J^y his sj^Jemlid buililm^s lie transformed 
liis capital into oiii' of tlu* most licautitul 
towns in the whok* pi'iiinsula. In izji 
lu* rcliiiilt till' loi tress ot (k'pelarska Keka 
at St('nima< lios, the Bul^ai ian inscription 
upon wJiich was delaci'd some two ctm- 
tiiries ai^o 1)\’ (ha'ek “ patriots.” Ht‘ 
sup[)oile(l trade ami comnuaca* by con- 
harini; ('xtensi\e ])rivil(\i;es not only u])on 
natix’es, but also upon toreii^mas, esju'- 
mally tlie ]n‘ople oi Kaj^usa. who tluai 
had the wh(»le carrynii^ tradi* ol tlu* 
Ikdkan jxaniisula in their hands. 'Id 
secure th(' iecot^nition and the indepcMi- 
deiict' ol the Ihili^aiian Church \y\ the 
(ii'ei'ks h(‘ c'oiu'hided an alliance in i-^;4 
with the kniperor John III. J)ukas 
Vatatzes ot .Xicaa af;ainst the Latin 
Lanpne, and aiian,i;<‘d a man iag<‘ be¬ 
tween his nine-\ear-ohl dautjhter Helena 
and rih'rxloM' (th(' second Las('aiis), 
the son ol \'atat/es. who was ek'ven v-ais 
ol aij[e. 

'rh(‘ allies now devastated the (ountry 
as lai as ('onstaiitiiiople. althoiii^di Astni 
was exi'oinmnnu ated in conseipience by 
]k)j)e (iiei^or\ IX. on Ma\' 25th, 12’/). 

however. Asen leio^nised the 
iL;io\vin;4 ))ower ol his ally, ht' suddenly 
i)roke oil the alliance* with \'atatz<‘S 
and broii^^ht home the dauj.;ht('r he had 
b('troth(‘d to 1'h(‘o(ioiy. Irritated by the 


tol(‘ianc(‘ which .Asen showed to the* 
J-Jo^iimilrs. and spuiied on by the Latin 
„ . hjniuM'or Pialdwin IL, who was 

AttAck ihe lY 

Bulgariftfts ,1 i ^ 

to a crusade aj^amst 

Asen on iH'bruary 27th, I2j8. 'Lhe 

Hunj.^arians were abk’ to occu])y Wal- 
lachia. Minor, and Hela assumed the title 
of Kin^ ol Jhili^niria and ('umania. 

A iKwvwave ol mi^^ration then advanced. 
The Cumaniaris, drivani out ot their haliita- 
tions by the Mon;.(ols, who wajre advanciiifi^ 
from Kus-^ia, Ik'd in seven tribes, partly 
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to Hun/i,^'Lry, partly to the friendly slate 
ol Hult^aria, and jiartly to 'riiraci' m .Asia 
Minor, where scdtlmnents weri’ assiijned to 
ten thousand ol them as military colonists 
by Vatat/es. One fragment only, whiidi 
formed the nucleus ol the mixed pc'ople 
of the Nogai Tartars, U'mained m their 
old lionie. Moldavia, W’allaOiia, and thi* 
northern short* ol the .Si*a of Azov weie 
tor a long lime knowai as ( umania. In 
the V’ai I27>() Asi'ii. strengthened by the 
(unianians, marchi'd upon riiraci', to 
ca|)ture the (ireok citadels, d here, how¬ 
ever, tie rt'ceivi'd the news ol the death 
ol his wile and son m d'lrnovo ot a ])lague, 
and h(‘ ri'turm'd home. In the yi'ar 1240 
Asc'ii marri(*d Iri'm*. tlu' d.mghter ot the 
I’hiirot hjiijx'i'or Tlu'odore .Angelns, whom 
he had kept m conlmement and had 
shortly betorc' blinded: howevei. he died 
in I line, 1241. 

Idider till' successor ol John .Asen, i\a- 
liman 1. I24I-T24(), who was a minor, 
the d'artars letunied troin Cioatia and 
Russia by way ol ^erv la and Ihilg.iiia, 
their steps bi'ing marked by continual 
(k'vastalion. Kahman di(‘d very sinkk'iilv . 

probabh' liom poison. The 

The Throne 

^ . h.nipeioi \atat/i's ol Aii'a'a. 

Weaker 1.1 11 11 

miiiK'ihately sei/i'd tin* whok- 

country ol Khodopt' and Northern 
Macedonia, whih' Michat'l 11 . ol k'.pnns 
occupied .Albania and Wh'stern Mai'edonia. 
d'h(’ brothel ol Kahman. Michai'l .Asm, 
who was also a minoi (124I»-1 ..’57). ('onkl 
make no hi'ad ag:iinst \’atat/rs and 
concluded ])ea.ce wi! h him. In 1234 Lcri’s- 
tica also tell, shattered by the L»y/antm(' 
siege engines, \kitatzes died on (k lober 
7,0th. 1234, siici'eeded by his sou, 

riieodoie JI. Lascaris, W'ho hail mariied 
Helena, the daughter ol John Asiai. 

Alichael Asen atteiiijiti'd to wrest the 
territoiy he had-,k)st Irom his brother- 
in-law- in I24t), but in 123b was lorii'd to 
com ludi’ ])ea('(' and to k'ave all tin* 
Bulgarian jxissessions in Rhodo])e and 
.Macedonia to the Byzantines. The J-Jul- 
garian throne became weaker a,nd weakei. 
Ill the year 1237 Mkdiael Asen was ovi'r- 
tbrown by his cousin Kalimaii JI. : he, 
liowever, died imexpeidedly shortly after¬ 
wards. 

1 'he I'Joyars now’ cliose thii Si'ib Con¬ 
stantine as tsar (1238-1277); he W’as 
a grandson of Stelan Nemanja, and 
])0.ssessi‘d extensive ti’rritory in Bulgaria. 
He had married Irene, the grand-daughter 



CITADEL AND PALACE OF THE MEDIiEVAL KINGS OF BULGARIA AT TIRNOVO 
TtiP pictiii'osquc stronghold of Tirnovo, or Trnovo, remained the capital of the Bulgarian kingdom till the year 

Att('i‘ llir (Icalli of Tronc Lascaris, tlu; willi lier own '>nii Mi. Ikh 1 . IJow- 

wiU* of ConsiaiiliiK', in 1270, the t.^ar oxer, in tlie sanu‘ ycai', 1277. S\«‘fsla\’ lost 

inarrit'd Maria, tli(‘niocc ot Micliacl VIII., his lilr throuydi tlu' inliii^urN oi his 
in 1272. WluMi he taiUal to obtain pos- “ mother.” 

session of her dowry, the towns oi Mest'in- The Noi^ai 'r.ntai> ai^.iin in\ade<l the 
bria and Anchialos, lie entangled the delelR\•h*^s kmj^doin ; tlu‘ren])on Ilaiduk 

By/antine ruler in a war, which iiiiKhl The “ Prophet” ^^ -also known 

havt' provt'd staions for haist Rome Pretender Ihdoka - oiii^inally a 

had it not been lor the interference of Re-appears (1- ]>la>'ed ui>oii the 

Noj.;ai Khan, a chit'ltain of the ” (iolden ’ minds ot tlu‘ ]H'0])k‘ by his 

Jlorde.” Michael VUl. was the fnore jnophecies, gat hi'ied a band of compatriots, 
ready to begin negotiations for peact* as and twice defeated tlu‘ Tartars. Hi' soon 
his allit's, thi’ Alba.nians of Herat (1273), announced that the saints had a]^]>ointed 

had deserted, in pursuance ol their An- liim to tlie throne ol Bulgaria. Tlu'haid- 

g('.vin policy, and a tar more dangerous pressed ])eo])le believed him. and Bo\ars, 
(meiny bad arisen in the jK'rson of the and even courtiers, were numbered among 
Ang(;vin (diarh^s I. of Na])les, who ra])idly his adherents. The Tsa.r ('onstantine rose 
lonnd allies in Servia and Bulgaria. ' Iroin his sick-bed and man hed udou lum 
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with tliosc who remained failliful ; hut Aseii III. had some trouble in escaping 
('oiistantine’s foices were scal1('red, ;ind the same fate, (diaries I. of Najiles lound 
he himsell was slain without being abl(‘ to (ieorge Ti'iti'rii I. a vahiabh* hel}) against 
striki' a blow in the winter of 1277. Byzantines. A French army, which 

ixajlo now ascended tlu* Ihilgarian throne landt^il on the Jhilkan pi*ninsnla and 

as Tsar (1277-127P). Thes('imua-edings in obtained Albanian rtnnloi ('ements, was 
Bulgaria had roused lh(‘ greatest anxiety annihilated by the (ire(*ks at 

at the l^>yzantine comt. 'I'he Fmperor • Berat at the Ix'ginning ot Ajiril, 

Michael hastih man i(‘d his daughter Irene BuI ^ari” Vespins 

to a nunnliei of tlie iamily ol the Asenids, « 8aria (Man'll .^otli. TgSj) put an end 
who then raiM'd a ( laini to tht‘ Ihilgarian to the furthei j)lan of (’harlt's 1 . On 
Clown as Jolin Astni Ill. Mt'a.nwhile tin' Di'cemluT nth. 1282. Michai'l Mil. died, 
intriguing Maria ('elebiated h('r union and his succi'ssor. Andronicus 11 ., con- 
with I\’ajlo, and had hersell crowiK'd chided peace with tlK‘ Bulgarian Tsai 
togi'tlHT with him in 1278. Attackt'd in 1248, lor then common Mongolian 
simnltaiu'oiisly by the Mongols and B\zan- (‘lU'UU' was onci' more thn-atening then 
tines. Iva jlo was unabh' to maintain hl‘^ lio!ili('is. llowevtM . (ieoigc* Tei terii was 
position, and disa])j)ear(‘d at tlu* lu'ginmng aide to oiler but l(‘eble resistance to the 
ol 127(). attack ol the Tartars; he was h>rced to 

]\lana, who w'as with child by the coiu'lude ])ea('t' and to gi\'(“ oik' ol his 
usurper, was sent into conlinenu'iit at daughlt'is to the son ol Nogai Khan. None 
Adrianoph'. John Asen 111 ., a h‘(‘blc the less tht‘ hoidi's (‘stablislu'd tla'in- 


and subs(‘r\’ieul chaiacter. 
I'liti'i't'd u[)on th(‘ gov( rn- 
ini'iit. w’hile the' pc'opli* sup- 
ported the Bxixar (icorge 
1 erterii. who w’as descended 
trom a noble' ('mnaman 
laniil\, and 1 e-late'd to the' 
most jiowc'rlul lamihe's e)l 
Ihilgaria. W'lth the' object 
ol se'curiiig the' sitppe)rt of 
(his elaiige-rous ri\ah Asen 
111. ga\’e' him his daughte'r 
m mariiage : the' ” l)es]U)1 ” 
d'erte'iii w'as torce'd to se'ud 
his teM'iue'r wife to Ihilgaria 
and his son .Sve(sla\’—the 
Slav name will be obse-rxe'd 
-to Nikaia as ho-^tage's. 
At that j)oint Ixajlo. who 
W'as su])j)osed to Ijc- eh'ad, 
suddenly appe-ared with a 
large lollowing be'loie the 
gate's ol Tirnovo. 'I'he 
Ihnpe'ior Miehae'l \TII. 
se'iit tw’o armies in the 
summer of 1280 to the help 
ol his harel-jerc'ssed son-in- 
lawa but both we-re annihil¬ 
ated. Asen III. fil'd to 
('e)nstantinojde'; (i eo rg(' 
Terterii I. was crowned 



se'lw's m the' I'lnpire', and 
(ie'orge' Tei (('l ii was dri\ eii 
out ol the coimtiA' and 
im[)risone'd at Byzantium. 

riu' Mongols now pla< cd 
the' B>o\ ar Simlec. who had 
man U'd thegrand-flanghlei 
ol ,'\ndionicus II.. on the 
Ihilgaiian tlnone about 
I j(j2. N’ogai Khan shoi 11\’ 
altei waids h'll in a b.ittle- 
against 'hoktu. tlie 1 nle i ol 
tile' “ lilue' Hoide' ” 111 

Weste'i'ii Ki})tiak (iJ()o 
igi2). Hi'' son Clioki. who 
assiinu'd that he had he'iedi- 
taiy rights to Bulgaiia a^ 
the' stepson ot 'reitc'ili, 
made an alhaaice' with 
riu'odore' S\’etsla\'. who 
had spe-nt his ( hildlmoel in 
Nikaia. and dioxe' out 
Smilee'. Howt've'i . S\'e*tslaA 
eaflitureel the' Tartar in- 
trude'i unaw'ares and had 
him straiigle'd by Je'wish 
e'.\t*('utioners. His govern- 

TlK'llt (12(15 IJ--) ‘d 

first by no means devoted 
to the' works of ])eace. For 
three vears he* carried on 


Tsar in 1280. Ivajlo fh'el to tlie south of wair xvith Byzantium and conejuered some 
Russia to see'k Ju'l]) from Nhigai Khan, towns and fortresse's on the Hanmis. To- 


dhere'he met his old and imreT'iitinge'ne'my getJier wdth tlie tsar, his uncle Idtimir 
John Asen III. Nogai Khan amused himself played an ini]lortant ])art in the country as 
for a. tinu' by making emipty promises to des])ot of Krun on tlie ('asti'in slojie of the 
the rix als, until he finally beheaded Ivajlo. Balkans. The Byzantine Km])ire was at this 
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time hard pressed on every side. Ertogrul, 
the leader of the Ottomans, liad founded, 
about 1250, a small kin/^^dom in Bithynia, 
which had been extended to the shores of 
the Pro])ontis by his son Osman in ijio. 
The second lialf ol the reif^ii ot Svelslav, 
which lasted almost twenty-eiglit years, 
was a time of j)eace at home and abioad ; 
in IJ20 he married a grand-daup^hter o( the 
old Androni('iis II. 

After th(‘ death of Theodore Svetslav 
his son (ie()rg(‘ Terterii II. ascended tla* 
Bulgarian throiu' in i,;22. In that y(‘ar 
he occupied Phili])p()])olis, but in i ;2 j 
the town was lost by his Russian tield- 
rnarshal Ivan, owing to the treacht'ix' ol 
the (ireek eitiz(‘ns. and ti'll into tlie hands 
ol Anflronicus tlu' young(‘r. In tlie sanu* 
year tlie last di'xi'ndant ol Terteiii died. 

'i'h(^ P>o\’ais now chose Mic hael as llu*ir 
Tsar (ij2pip;o); lic' was the hall 

Cuinan dc'spot of W'iddin, and was a son 
ol Sisman : with hini iH'gin^ the* third 
and last dynasty of the* Biilgaiian kingdom 
at 'rirnovo, that ol the Sismanids. At 

that time. 1.J27, civil war was raging 
Ix'tween Andvcnucus III. and his grand- 
lather the Emperor Andromens 11., who 

l)orrowe(l 2,ooo('umanians from 
The Power Tlie Tsar .MK'hael. who. 

it, i)J5. liad .livoiv..,! Ins 

IS Broken . i * 111 

SeiAiaii \\ih' Anna, and had 

married (la widow ol his })jed('cessor, a 
sister ol Andromens the yonngc'r. joiiual 
lirst one and then anotlier .Andromens 
with the obji'c't ol ('aj)turmg ('onstaiiti- 
iioph', and thus realising the drt'am ol the 
aiK'ieiit I'sars. Howi'x i i. his plan did not 
sii< ('(*c'(L (’oiisiaiitinople was concjiiered 
on May 24!li. by Androniens III., 

who dc'posed his grandlathc'r. aged sixty. 

To .secure' his kingdom lor the 
lutiire the Tsar Michael conceived the 
dangtM'ous idea, ol destroying the* neigh¬ 
bouring state, the rise of which threatenc‘d 
his existc'iicc'. In alliance with the By¬ 
zantines, Tartars, and Wallaehians he 
marched against St c; la 11 Pros III. A 
decisive battle was fought on June jtSth. 
1430, at Velbuzd, at that time a Servian 
tow'ii. I hc' Bulgarian army was defeated 
and Michael lost his life*, 'i'he Servian 
king erected a church of the* Ascension 
on the battlelield, and ])laced his sister 
Anna, Michat'rs divorced wife, and her 
son Sisman 11. on thc^ throne. 

However, the icmI ])ower of the Bulgarian 
kingdom was broken. Stefan Pros 111. 
was taken jinsoner and strangled, and 


Stefan Diisan was crowned king on Sep¬ 
tember 8th, 1541* Meanwhile the Bulgarian 
Boyars revolted against their Tsarina. 
Anna fled to Servia and Sisman II. to the 
Tartars, wlu'nce he travell(*d to Con¬ 
stantinople, and finally scdtled in Naples 
under the name of Louis, wlu'i'c' hc! dical 
in 1444. The Boyars then ajipointcal John 
Alexander as Tsar (1441 1465), 
a ne])hew of the Tsar Michael, 
Servia son-in-law of the* Rouma¬ 

nian j)rin('e, Ivainko Barasab. 
H(‘ took the* siirnaiiK' of Asen, and married 
his sister ILk-na to Stefan Dnsan. who 
had cMitcaed ii]K)n his go\'('rnment almost 
at the same' time, and thus brought about 
an alliance bedween Servia, Ihilgaria, 
and B(‘ssarabia. Wdiile the Serbs ox'c'i- 
eame Macedonia. Albania, and h4)irus, 
and the Roumanians delc'ated tlic' Hun¬ 
garians m th(‘swamps ol W’allac'liia in 14,40, 
the Bulgarian 'I'sai lorced the P>y/antines 
to make' ]>eace. uhich was atterwarcls 
sc'cured by a maniage bedween his son 
AIiehac‘1 and Maria, the daughtei ol 
Andromens. in 144,7. t )n June 15th. 
14,41, Andronieus lil. dieil. and his son 
John V. Pakeologtis asc'ended the' thioiie: 
i h(‘ Ic'arned \dcero\ .John \'I. ( anlaeu/eno-. 
S(d himsell up as an opposition emperor. 
During a c ix il war in tlu Byzantine' Em¬ 
pire' the* Tsar AlexainPr sueeeede'd in 
eoiiside-rably e'xte'iidiny tlie* boundaru'S ol 
his slate*. 

Me'anwhile* the* dowulall ol the liyzantiiie* 
l‘un})ire was ae'e'elerate*d l>y an alliance' 
whiedi the* two conthcting e'lnpe rors con- 
cliiek'd with the* indi\ idual Turkish prince's, 
who were accustoine*d, unde‘r the- title* ol 
■‘allies.” to eU'Wistatc e've'iy distnet into 
whic h the*y mare he'd. At the'e nd ol 14,34,— 
a more corre'ct date' than that cominoiily 
current, iy3t) - the* lurks lor the* first time* 
gained a footing in Euroju*. at Tzyinjv 
on the He'lle*s|)ont ; in 1434 Kalli]H)lis 
le*ll. and .soon the* Ottomans e'stabhshe*el 
themselves on the shore's ol the* Marica. 

Not only was Bulgaria 
Religious to fill! 

Dissensions nnd jj,,, Asiatics, hut 

egenerncy solidarity had also bcc'ii 

destroyed from within by religious dissen¬ 
sion. In the monaste*ries on Mount Athos 
there sprang np among the monks about 
1446 asjiecial form ol that mysticism whose^ 
adherents were kne:)wn as Hesychastes or 
yuietists. The monks re*eeive*el instruc¬ 
tion in Bogiimilisin from a nim named 
Irene, which became the occasion of more 
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or kss dis;;niccli.l orgirs. From 
excesses a r(‘\ival ol llie remnants of 
heathendom was brought ai^out by the 
monk T1 ieod()retns. 

l'h('odoretus. who ])ossesst'd some kiiow- 
led^^e of nuHlic'iiK', seem I'd a large following 
in Ihilgaria. Ih' ri'vivtHi ('arly heatluui 
customs, ill ])articular lli(^ vtuicration of the 
oak-tri'c, at the loot of vvliich 
ea cn ^ht‘e]) and lainlis W(‘re sacrificed. 
Customs niedicinal treatment de- 

Kevivcd instance, 

u])on the sacrilita' ol \icliins for lh(‘ |)ur- 
pose ol apfH'asiiig 1 he spirits of i11-1h' dth 
and inducing lluan to look lavourably u])on 
I h(‘})al ienls. Almost at IIk* same tiin(‘two 
monks a]>i)eared in Ihilgaria (Lazar and 
(y ril), who tmntsl the Ifoguniil inox'einent 
into inoix' dangeious jiaths by tlieii con- 
l(mi]it loi' th(' saiiMs and lor the Cross, and 
by tlu‘ s('orn which tln^y ])oured upiUi 
laliour and nianiage. wliile anotlu'r monk 
dissi'inmated the ( oimnoii Adannt<’ heiesw 
d'he Tsai John Alexandei had also (‘on- 
lined Ins wil(‘ in a moinistc'ry. and had 
ma,d(‘ tile |(‘W('ss riieodora lus tsarina, in 
conse(|uenc(' ol w hi< h | ews obtainec] sp(‘(‘ial 
]u*ivileges. As lilt' I’ui ks on th(' lurlht'i 
si<l(‘ ol th<' Ikdkaiis weie extending their 
j)oss(‘ssions iroin day to da^^ while m 
Bulgai ia the liogunnls, I lesyidiastes, 
Adamites, and Jews pursued tht'ir waiy 
without let Ol hindrant't'. the tsar 
sunnnoned couiu ils (l;5o -i ;35) in which 
till' Hogunnls. Hesychastes, and Adamites 
wi'H' c'ondeinned and tin* t'ncioaclmieiits 
of the |('Ws w'ere limited. 

John Alexander Asen died in tlu' spring 
of 13()5 and left behind him a disunited 
kingdom tottering to its lall. His son 
John Sisman III. (i.;<).S i.lp.;) reignt'd m 
Tiiiiovo, and another son ot Alexander. 
John Strasirnir, in W'iddin, while the 
districts of Pontiis w'ert' subjc'ct, until 
about to the ('imianiaii despot 

Dobrotic, who had inherited lh(‘ estates 
ol his brothels Ikdikis and Th(‘odoi(‘. 
, _ . Alter the captuie ot Adrianople 

An Empire ^ Philippopohs m 

Tottering to , ' at it i i 

its Fall alnrad 1 . translerii'd 

his cajiital Ironi P)rusa to 
“ Ednmeh.” Danger, however, was also 
thia*adening from anotlu'r quarter. Lew’is 
T. ot Hungary coiKpaaed Widdin in the 
sumiiK'r ol and ('arried Strasiniii 

and his consort prisoiit'rs to ('roatia : in 
the following year, Sisman attacked 

the new Hungarian yirovince with the help 
of th(i Turks, but was beaten back. It 
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wiis not until ijtai that the J'iulgarian 
'I'sar siicci't'ded in wresting Widdin from 
till' Hungaiians. 

While th(' Christian ruk'is ol tlu' Palkan 
peninsula wt're at war wdtli one anotlier 
tlie new’lv foundc'd 'rurkish state incrt'asc'd 
steadily y(‘ai by year, lunally the St'ib 
Whikashin, or \dkasin, rexolti'd, but his 
army was destioyi'd on the night ot 
St‘pteinber 2t)th. 1371. Ljijier Macedonia 
was incor])orat(‘d with the Ottoman 
Empir(‘. Th(‘ ScMw ian dynasts w'eri* forci'd 
to servt' in the Turkish ainiy: Marko 
Kralj(‘vic aial ('onstantine ol \'elbu/d 
aloiK' offered a ItinporaiA' iX'sistaiMa' to 
Ihi'ir lu'w ml IS hanko, th(‘ son ot 
Dobrotic, also held out about T ;()o against 
tin' (tttoniaii ad\ anc('. 

In 1 Sisman III. Wiis loiei'd to agU'(' 
to lh(' paxment ot an annual tiibuU'. 
Almost at the same time Strasimu did 
hoinagi' to tin' (tttonian ('inii. His ex¬ 
ample was tinallv lollowed b\’ tlu' Kiistendi! 
desj‘Ot, ('onstant 11U‘. the brothel ol John 
Diagas: lu' It'll lighting against tin' 
Wallachians in Jy,(i4. anti he is still rt'- 
ineinbeied as th<' l.ist Chiistian rulei of 
X’t'lbu/d, Kia lovo. Struinita 
and Stip. Seix i.i was deli\ I'led 
u}> to d'uiio'y as tlu' result ol 
a b.ittlt' on IIh' field ot .Viilscl 
on June 15th. i Tuiki>h effoi t.-^ welt 

now coiu'entrated upon Ihilgaiia. 1 Ik* 
downtaJI ol the (ounti\ was secured b\' 
th(‘ lall ol 1 irnox'o on |ul\' 17th. i in.) : 
John Sisman 111 . prob.ibly died in a 'I’ui ki di 
piison in the citadt'l ot IMiilippop.Old 
Pjiilgaria ceasi'd to be an ind('pendent state. 

;\s the Ihilgaiians w'ere destiiud tf> b»' 
the rulers ol tlie ILilkaii peninsula, so 
the\ were .dso tin' loundeis oj ait and 
literaluie. wliii h the\’ cominunicaled to 
the otln'r Sla\- race's, d'hrough the leaching 
ol a natix’c ('reed, Hoguniihsm, tiic'X' 
brought ((Uitiision into the whole ot 
Southern ^alro]^l'. thi'ii absorbed b\' the 
Ifyzantiiui culture, with iis (‘Xagg('!ation 
and de('a\'; this culture tlu' P.ulgarians 
too accepti'd with all its tiaditions, and in 
comyiany with it IIk'V declim'd. 

Witli th(' first (in'ek woman w'ho ascx'nded 
tlie Hulgarian throin', in ()27, tln^ first step 
W'as taken for the introduction of (heck 
('ivilisation into Bulgaria. I liis dangerous 
influence, howx'vi'r, atfee ti'd only the uyqier 
classes, the Boyars, and th<^' ( h'rgy in tlie 
towns: tn'sh streams of national feeling 
w^atered the growth ot tlu' Bulgarian 
jieasantry, and without this tlicri' could 
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liave been no renaissance for J^ulfj^aria. tliose centuries, not only of lh(* ny)pcr 

The interests of tln^ dominant Hoyar class(*s, hut in particular of the common 

caste, and thos(‘ ol the ])eople who were ])eoj)le. Th(‘ “ Sborniks ” (manuscrijd 

for the most ])art in a condition of serf- collections) y,dve an accurate; idea of the 

(lorn, w'(Me naturally in diametrie'al oppo- current literatun* of tin; Ihdy^aiians; 

sition. JCm‘r^(;ti(' tsars w^crc gcMicrally together with ira^mients ironi Hy/antine 
hated by th(‘ Hoyars, most of whom ruled theological literature, tlu'y contain niim(*r- 
Iheir estates and their j)cople (‘xactly as ous a])ocr\'])hal writings, laiiy tales, his- 
they ])leased. AfttT the ()ttoman invasion lories oi mirac les, h'gends 

many Hoyar families accept(‘d Moham- « ® and essays on s<‘c'ula.i 

medanism. 'Phis was rather a benefit Lhe^rTture subjiHls. ‘ In the da\’s 

to the body politi(', in so tar as the division ot sertdom th(‘ Sborniks 

between t]u‘ Mohammedan nobility and atlecded the ])opnlar mind so stj'ongly tJiat 
th(' Christian yx'oph' grew stc'adily wider ; many ot these apocryphal stoi ies and 
the lower classes, ltdt to thems(dvt‘S. legends received the stain]M>t national liter* 
l)(‘came a l)arricr against the extcaision atnre and wen' incojpoiated with natha 
ol till' Ottoman kingdom. songs and anci(‘nt traditions. 

W’ith the tall ol the i'mj)irc literary lite ()t the Jiistorical litciatiire ol that 

also disa]>j)eau‘d. Most of tiie work |)eiiod only a lew eN^ays and tragmc'Uts 
jaodiici'd in th(‘ prc'-Tiirkish period was iia\'e Ihxmi ]>rescr\-ecl—as. tor instance*, 

lost. J-iogiimilism. howe\er, ])ertormed “An Account ol the' b'oiiiidation ol the 
the scr\ i< c ot handing down to postcrit\ . Patriarchate* ot Hnigaria ” (ij ;5): a 

(‘\ e*n under the* Tin kisli supre*macy. the- “ poineiiik ” ed dee rased tsai s. pati larchs. 

wntte-'ii works oi the Sla\' (huich. (tne- bish<>j)s and Ik)\ais: a “Conspectus ot 

ol tile* most important woiks ol tin- Peoples anel Languages.” wlicrcin the* 

Hogiiinils is said to have bce-n “ The* pe-ople aie- eompaicel with animals (from 
(hiestions ot St. Jeihn Itogoslaw which he- the e*arl\ j)art ed the* lliirteentli century): 
TK w ’it 1 ^’*^ Lore! <»n Mount a “List oi Languages and W’litings.” 

Works of the "'ide* with the- Apait tie>m these the le aic also two great 

Slav Church <'ompil.itie>ns ed popnlai' origin, the* 

world tlie-\ ce)in}>ose*el a e'osine)- “ l.e-geiuls cd .\le\aneler.” aiiel e\e*n some 

ge)n\' in which the* old he-athe-n tiaelilions apo<'r\plial books: one e)t thesi* inedudes 

ed the I'grians wc're* accepte*el and litteel on the* dewvnlall ol ( oj'staiitinoplc (145;;). 

to the* Hogumil teaching; Irom Hulgaiia Phe* grcate*si historical work is the* chron- 

tlie* work ]>ass(*d to Hn^sia and Se-n ia le le <d Constantine- Manasse-s, c'ai 1 U'd down 
and to h'ranc'e* and Ital\' in the* Latin to 107S, w hn h w.is transkite'd at the-orders 
translation ot Nazariiis, a bishop ed I'ppe-r ot the- Tsar Jeihn Ale'xander (i ; ;i-i ;()^). 
I tab.'. ill whose reagn the re-lornie-r ot the- church 

()the*r works ascribed to St. John ehscipliiu*. The'odosii ot 'Piriiewo. toge'ther 
w'e*re* also popular. Suc h wt‘re ” Onestions with his dise iples Dionxsii anel Lnth\rnii, 
e'once-ining Adam anel Abraham on the* <-ompose*d numerous li\'e*s of national 

()n)e*rg ” and a “ Se*rmon upon the Mothe*! saints anel lette’is to tlie* ecclesiastical 

ol Cod,” also the* ajioc'ryphal ” Jtmrne\’ ])rine'e's. lIowe\e-r. in the* lollowing three 
ot the* Mothe'r ot Cod in lie'll.” the* ce*nluru*s mou* manuscripts were elt-stroyed 

“Story ol tile* dVebe L'ridays,” the* by the (tttomans than Hulgarian inehistr\’ 

” Histories ot Dame*! anel Samson.” anel a e-oiild rt'plaea*. 'Phe* darkest jicriod in the 
tractate* on ” Had \Vive*s,” which was history ot the P>ulgarian iH*e)ple‘ is the age 
ine'oiporated in the* ex)llee*tion of the* 'Psai' Darkest Turkish su])rcniae-y, 

Syini'on. He-sides these religions works period^*^ from the end ot the* tittcenth 

numerous romanc'es and fairy tak*s of jn BuI aria ‘''-‘^^ftiry to the beginning of the 

(ire'ck, Arabic and Indian origin w(*re ^ ” national renaissance. Trade 

wdelely dissc'minated, and w-ere trans- and commerce; were in the hands of the 
rnitted to the Slavs by Hulgarian transla- (Greeks, and the higher ofhees w*e*re almost 
tions. The life of Alexander the (ire'at, all occu])ieel by tMohammedans. The 

the Legend of Troy, the* Indian tales p(*oj)le e.xisted only for the ]>urpose of 
of the Ikinchataiitra were wadely knowai bearing the weight of taxation. Nhetories 
among the Slavs in J^ulgarian translations, of the Austrian aimie's had aroused idle* 
These* religious and sc'eailar novels formed liopes in Bulgaria, and many of the 
the intelleedual ]>abulum of the Slavs in inhabitants migrated in vain to the south 
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of Hungary. At no ])eriod, however, of 
the Turkish su]Ht‘inacy were men wanting 
to drive t)ack the Turkish O])pression l^y 
armed force and to continue tlu^ir fn^e lih' 
in the mountains. It was not so mucli 
robbery as revenge u])on tht‘ opjaessors 
of their co-religionists which was the life- 
work of these Haiduks, whose struggles and 
n * • ^ t adventures were immortalised 
UvIdtoKm SDiigs. sur^■iv.I.K 


the Turkr ‘'''''y 

were knightly figures, imj>a- 

tient of servitude, who made it their 
profession to pluniler and slaughter the 
Mohammedans, while ])rotecting and 
siij^porting the Christians. 

After the fall of the Hulgarian kingdom 
and of the national Churcli, which beeaim* 
wholly subject to the Greek Church, many 
of the l-logumils sought satisfaction 
for their animosity in ('atliolicism. Nuiium - 
ous Hogumils w(Te converted by the 
I'ranciscans of Bosnia. These (“onveris 
afterwards called themsc'lves Panlit'ians — 
not to he confns(‘d with tlu‘ older .sect ol 
that name - and emigrated tor the most 
part to Rouinania, Transylvania, and tlu! 
south of Hungary. In tlie year ibSS tlu* 
Emperor Leojxild 1 . ol Austria gave his 
suiiport to a revolt of the Catholic Ihil- 
garians of Cijxirovci, which was. liowever, 
suiipressed by tlu' 'forks : tin* ])opnlation 
were driven out ot their settlements 
and tied to Kounuinia. A tew ol them also 
n^ached Transylvania, and wiae settled 
in Deva and Ab'inez. Others, again, who 
removed from Petikladeiici at Xic()])olis 
on th(i Danube in i/ 2 y to ^^^'d]a<'llia 
Minor, \vhi(*li was tlien an Austrian 
])ro\'ince, be.took themselves in 1741^ to the 
Banal of 4 'emes in Southern Hungary, 
where they were known as Pavhkem. 

In 1762 the monk Paysii of iMouiit Athos 
wrote a small “ Sloveno-l.bilgarian History 
of the Bulgarian Peoples, Tsars and Saints,” 
which has been of great importance in the 
modern develo|)ment ol tin* Bulgarian 
peo])le. The enthusiastic jiatriot ism 
which ins})ires every lini!' of this little 
book found a ready resjumse. A truly 
popular work, the ‘‘llistory of the 
Bulgarians,” by Paysii, was widely 
disseminated in countl(!Ss editions ana 
revisions. His ])uj)il, Stoiko, who w^as 


afterw’ards Bisho]) of Vraca, under the 
name of Stifronii, continued the w'ork 
of the national renaissance. The senti- 
ments of ])atriotism, hat real of the (irei^ks, 
and cont(‘mpt for the Turks are even more 
strongly marked in his wailings than in 
those ol his master. In 1802 he coinposetl 
translations of Cireek failles, narratives, 
and aphorisms. In his memoirs he drew 
an accurate jiiiiure ol the ag(', about 1804. 
His clii(‘f w'ork was his sermons, W'luch, 
ju'inted in i8o(), formed the first book in 
Iht^ Bulgarian language, and for that 
Reason is still pojuilar. 

In th(‘ year I78() lEilgariaii immigrants 
again a})])e.ar(‘d in Hungary, and si'tlled 
lor the most jiarl in the (‘ounty ot Torontal. 
In their new home, tlu'se settlers in tin; 
mountain districts havt^ rc'taincal tluar 
Bulgarian nationality in nifnc* or l(‘ss 
complect' purity to the' ])resent day, while 
the setllcMS in th(‘ lowlands ha\(‘ heconic’ 
a niixc'd })eo])lc‘, and ha\c‘ adoptcal many 
ol the' characlt'i istics ol the Ixouinanians 
and v^serbs. 'fhc' tact that they ha\’e not 
entirely lost tlu'ir cliaracieristies amid 
the* mixc'd peo}»l(' ol tlu'ir lU'W home is 
largely diu' to th<‘ tact that, like' the 
Balkan Bulgarians, thc'y tenaciously c lung 
to their anc icail customs, a hal)it whic h 


survix'ed the' s<'\’C'rc'st ])eriod ol the Turkish 
sii])rc;inacy. J'hc' custom ot household 


How National 
Customs 
Have Survived 


c onununism still c'omiec'tsthf 
nK‘inl)c'rs ol a lanniy in a 
corporal ion 111 winch the 
clex'c-ie-st. and not lU'cessarilv 


the olde'-t. IS s])okesnian, nuinagc's the 
common ]irc)periy, and chstrihulc'S the 
lahourand the' jM'otits ol it among the' ine'in- 
be-rs of the' iainily. d ins ic-eling ol e cu poi ate 
laniilvhle has, by its ]H'rsistc‘nce, give'ii to 
the Bulgarian charactea* a ce'rtain narrow¬ 
ness ot mind and a spc-cial tlic'ory ol lile 
whic h dt'als largc'ly wath facts as thc'y are, 
ehc'ii.shes no pre'sumptuoiis drc'ams ol 
iuturt' ])ros])c'nty, and rc'gards lih' Irom an 
eminently jiractic'al point ol view. 'fhis 
theory ol corporate family life is also 
apjiarent in the ancic'nt marriage customs. 
It was in these scenes of ])atriarchal family 
life that those c])ic poems arose among the 
Bulgarians w'hie h immortalised the national 
heroes, the champions of freedom, and thci 
Haiduks. Hhinkich von Wlislocki 
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THE ROUMANIAN PEOPLE 

STRUGGLES OF THE WALLACHIAN KINGDOM 


AN niiinhrr ol diltcroiit lliooiu's, 

both ill s('i('ntiiic and in ps(‘iido- 
scicntitic circli's, (.'ontiniinlly rcap- 

pcau'd until rcriMil times eoiuaM'nin^^ the 
niiL;in ol the Khiiiinanians, .i nation wliirh 
lias settled in smalha j^ioiijis in the Halkan 
teiiitoiii's in JJuiiLjaiy und 'liansylvania. 
and in a ('ohenmt hodvin the modern kin^];- 
dom ol Koumama. 'I his jx-ople is known hy 
the Sla\s as W’laeh, W'alaeh. which nearly 
(orre'-ponds to the (ieimanu “Wahl” 
(Welsh), d'he Koumaman shejiheidsol tlu' 
mountain'^ oi Dinai wei t* (listin,!.;iiished from 
:!ie. Italian townspeople ol Dalmati.i as 
the “ I hack \’ laid IS.” ! .ike lt<dian. Spanish, 
and h'lench. Koiim.inian has d( sceiuk-d 
liom jiopiikir Latin, ol the kind Sj)ok<‘n 
h\’ the l\omanis('d snh)e< ts <>1 Ivonu* 
durni.a the lirst six (enluries ol oui eia 
on th(‘ Lowei Daniihe and m ancient 
Dacia or Ti<insyleania. Hence (he name 
I)a( o-Ronmainaii, to distin.miish this trom 

the ()(h('r Komanci' laniL;ua,^es. 

k'or the period ol the coloni- 
and tarly ^ Romans, 

th(‘ li(‘st descrij»ti\e material 
is <o ])(' lonnd in the has-iehels ol th(‘ 
Dat lan w<ir decoiatin^ the pillar ol d'rajan. 

Kail\’ history must, on the whide, he 
re.i;ard<'d as ha\’in.i; run somethin/L; like the 
lollowim.^ course : the scanty nativi* pojni* 
hit ion ol 1 )a('o-riiracian orii^in ('oaleseial 
with numerous sohliers and colonists, 
whest' popular Latin soon became indi- 
\idual in cliaraiter, but in s])ite of all 
chan^v's piescrved its fundaiiumtal romance 
ty]>e. In tlv' year (>(17, and to some 
extt'nt a century earlier, the Fiimo- 
Id^rrin Bul^t^arians migrated into the 
country, and ]u\*served their Turanian 
lanj;ua|.^e tor three centuries before they 
were absorbed bv the mixed ])e()})les of 
the Balkan Peninsula; during that time, 
the inlluence which they exerted u])on 
Albanian, mediaeval Creek, etc., was 
naturally also extended to early Rouman¬ 
ian. Side by side with, and subsequent to, 
this influence wc have to take into 


account the strong and jit’imanent 
infliK‘nct‘ ol th(‘ Slav ])0]nilation. 

Th(‘ main dialect ol tlie Roumanian 
languagt‘ is spoken by about nine millions 
ol people in Moldavia and Wallachia, 
in Bessarabia and Tiansylvariia. in the 
Jkinat. in ])art of Hungarv and Bukovina. 
and it aloiK' jiossessc-s ;in\- literatim'; two 
siibordinatt' dialects also ('xist 
^ . th(‘ South, or Macedonian, 

oumanian I^^ollllKmian ol th(* Kut/o 
uiMects walkuhians, or Zingais, in 
IMact'doma. Albania, Thessaly, and L^pii'us 
—amounting to .ibont one million peo])le— 
and tlu' liall Sla\' Istro-Ronmanian. which 
is S])oken b\' about ;.ooo ])t'o])le in the 
iK'ighbourhood of tlu' Laist ('oasl ol Istria 
and in lh<' inti-rior ol the Kai^t range 
side bv side with the (.'roatian. which is 
tlu' dominant language. 

.Alter tlu* t‘\tensi\t's- t tli'inentsol Roman 
colonists b\ Trajan, the loinu'r land of 
Dacia lor inan\' di’t'adi's (X'cupied the 
position ol a liontier ti'iiilorw 01 outpost, 
ol the Roman lun])ire : as that empire 
dt'cliiK'd to its lall. tht' barbarians 
eaiised iiuaeasing disturbances, whii h only 
o( ca'-ionall\' and tor short jieiiods gave 
way to a simse ol securit\'. as under the 
Km])eror Maximian (jg,5-jg,S). Aurelian, 
the ” Rt'storer ol the Jim])ire ” (270-275), 

w'as loiced to abandon tlu' lurther bank of 
tlie Danube to the (ioths. to transport the 
colonists over the stream, and to form a 
new Dacia on the south. From that 
period tlu* districts to tlu' north ot the 
Lower Danube were invariably 
^ . . the object of tlu' invading 


Overrun with , , r 1 1 • ti , 

„ . . hordes ol barbarians as they 

onrb&rians , 1 i ti h t 

advanced to the south-west, 
d'ht' Huns and (lepids about 450 were 
succeeded a century later by the A\'ars 
—about 555—and l>y the Slavs in 
different advances and attac ks. Then 
in (iji) came the Lhilgarians (Kliazars 
and Old Ziagirs), and after a hundred 
and fifty or two liundied years the 
Magyars, from about 840 to 8O0, whose 
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settUnients, in ])arts at least, wert' only 
tom])orary. 

vSuch fragments of I^oinan colonial civili¬ 
sation as siirvi\'e(l those stonin’ times were 
hard besid by the rejx'ated raids ot thi‘ 
IVchtaiegs about ()oo, and by tlu* 
Ciinianians, or T/i's, about T050. It will 
be obvious that, in view of the distiirbe<l 
- static ol th(* country, no 
HighUnds ],.tailrd chronology Iroe from 
the Refuge of , • 

susincion can l)e gi\ (Ml. It ('an 

b(‘ obseryed, lioweycr, in the 
barest outline, that, ajiart Ironi the 
numerous invasions ot the barbarians, oih‘ 
striking ('xception is to lie obsiMxi'd, con¬ 
sisting in certain scanty remnants ot 
(iermanic languages, \\\'sl(Mn (iothic and 
(h'pid, while Slav and Tral Altai(', or 
North Mongolian, blood was ininsi'd into 
the Daco-Koiiniaiiiaii pojailation that 
remained in the ])lains, J^issarabia. 

i) obrud/a, and W'alkn hia. The ]>ure Daco- 
Roumanian nationality ma\’ have sur\ i\ (‘d 
in a fragment ar\* stall* among the 
inacc(*ssible wooded mountains ot Nortli- 
west Moldavia and Transylvania, also in 
Dacia during the perioii ot Auri'lian : 
these elements max' liaxe lett theii high¬ 
lands when till* country was ])acitied 01 

j) assed 1101 tli ol the Daiiubi', and again 
liaw exert(‘d a Sjiecial intluenci* uj)on th(‘ 
motley com]>le\ion ol the nation now 
known as Roumanian. 

Dining the tenth and ek'XM'iith ((‘utuiixs 
it is noticealih' tliat siinilai jirim ipalities, 
or baiiats, were iormed in Dacia, ot which 
those advancing too tar Irom TiansyK'ania 
into the low lands ol the Theiss l('ll under 
Magyar sujireinac'y. On the other liand, 
the duchies whic'ii s[)iead to the east an,d 
south ol th(^ ('arj)athian Mountains w(i‘ 
able* to maintain their giound .igainst 1he 
TVehenegs. ('umanians. an<i M(»ng()ls. 
Alx)ut the* middh* of tlie loiii (e<'nt]i cen¬ 
tury the two kingdoms of Walknliia and 
Moidax'ia Ix^gan thcMr existence, starting 
from the* ('ar])athians and continuing h>r 
^ , a long time in mutual in- 

wiU. a liiMory 
z' . ol Ilu ir own. At tin; outsit 
C.rp.th.«ns thiiKvntli icntury 

VVallacliia was in the hands ol the Hun¬ 
garian kings of the hous(* of Arjiad. 
Bida IV. gax’e th(' ('ountry, in 1247, to tlie 
Knights of St. John, with the exception 
of the half Curnanian domain of th(‘ 
“ Olacus ” ScMit'slav, who was at that 
time Voivode of Great Wallachia to the 
east of the river Olt, and with the excep- 
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tion also of the jurisdic'tion of the Voivode 
J.atovoi, w^ho was almost indc'pendent. 
When Ladislaiis 1 \’., the' Curnan, ascc'iided 
the throne* ol Hungary in IJ72, while 
\'c*t a minor, Litox'oi and his brothc*!' 
attem])ted to shake oil the burd(*nsonie 
obligation ol \'t*arly tribute*; but Litovoi 
w'as kill(*d about 1275, and his brother 
Harbat W’as oliliged to ])ay a high ransom. 
Shortly attc’rwards Ikisarab, a grand¬ 
son ot the ab()\’(*-menti()n('d vSi*n('slav, 
loundc*d to the wvst of the Olt the priiici- 
jiality of “ Tiaiisalpina ” (Hungarian- 
Wallachia, or Walhudiia Minor) xvith Arges 
as Iht* capital. It should be obsc'ix'cd that 
Moldavia, constitutionally a stab* ol later 
date, in (ontrast to Wallachia or the* 
“ Roumanian lerritoi y ” in g( lU'ral, is 
occasionallx' know’ii as WTlku hi.i “ Minor ” 
until it was ox’crshadowed b\ the older 
n(*ighbour stale* undc'r Ak'xaiider Iht* 
(iood ; unde r St('lan the (ireat it is soine*- 
tiuK's known as Dogdania in Moldaxian, 
Mutenia. In ('ontrasl to Moldax'ia, wiiich 
WMS Iormed chi('tl\' by foreign immigrants, 
this ])]in('ipaht\' is a state which (h’x e'loped 
liom its own resource's. 1‘lie j'tow'ei ol 
Ik'isarab w.is ('onsiderablx’ 


Basarab 
Master of 
Roumania 


diminisheel b\' the* deteat ol 
his allx’. .Mie'hael Tii’iiovo, at 


\’ell)n/,d m i3.;o. How(‘\'er, the* 
attempt ol the* Hungaiiaii Angex in, ('harle's 
Robert 1 ., to rc'-eiilou'e a halt-torgolte'U 
homage, be'camc a. total laihne amid the 
xxMleh'ine'ss ol tlie' ('ai'pathiiin Mount.liii'^ ; 
Hasirab. who dieil about i,;4o, re inaine'd 
master eel th'- whole* ol “the' Roumanian 
te'i I itorx .” whieh inde'cd lu'e ame' tlii'n. lor 
tlje* hist time, tile* nueT'Us ol .M stale' in the' 
proju'i sense* oi the* xx’oiel. 1 loxve'\('r, this 
Wallachia Minor, wliicJi lu'gaii its history 
with nine h pi oniise', was soon ox e'l shadoxved 
bx' Wallachi:i Major, iind lalb into the 
bae'kg round. 

.Al(*xan(ler, tiie* son ol Dasarab, coiK'liidc'd 
an indi'peiideiit agree'inent with Lewis J. 
the (ire*at at Kionstadt (1342 I3'^2), con- 
(‘('rnitig the con(_litions on which he* he*ld 
his position as voix'ode* ; however, in Jiis 
own c'ountry his rule was large*ly disturbed 
by dissatislied subjects. To his ]K'riod 
b(*longs tlici loundation of a nexv princi- 
])ality in Moldavia, near Baia, by Bogdan. 
The affairs of the Balkan pc'uinsula in his 
proximity induc'ed Alexander to Ic'avct this 
ambitious rival in jieace. In 1359 
Byzantine metropolitan, Hyacinthus, came 
Irom Vicina at tlie mouth of the Danube 
to Hungarian Wallachia as Exarch. By 
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1)\ tin (iiKi ot (lod ind tin Kills <)i 
Hulls n\ \niM)di oi \\ ill it In i !> in ot 
^Minii mil Dnki il 1 Os u lo^iiis 
'' IS I tl 11 itoi \ in 11 nis\ h nil i ifti iw iids 
si mild IS I hi 1 to till \oi\odi ol \\ illulin 
1)\ till kin^sot Hulls in IS it is i sttiiu 
Illume ill tin })iiiod ol Fiiikish in\ isioiis 
vvliiih lu^iii 111 1)^7 md 1,^5 I ndii 
I i\ ko \isnl^i<^uii i Koin ill hishopiK in 
I ) iltlioiisli tin conxcision disiud bv 
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till \oi\t)di Inlict Ills nil lin ition to the 
(link (hnidi \\ is j)l iiiih ajtpiieiit in tin 
niiiiii 4 ,e ol the sineessoi Radu witli 
K ilhniki i to whosi mtitnine is ctituiil\ 


CATHEDRAL OF ROUMANIA 

bi t it was uicst probably foi id d ly Basaiab who was 
in I l mastti c the whole oftlu R »iiiiaman Tcintory 

dill ill oil in Hill it inoH I \ti nsi\ e 
e 11 si istn d ^itls 

lilt sons ol thisioujili Will tin liostili 
liothiis Dm (mill inOitolii i md 
1,1,) ml ’Mint i tin ()ld, oi (m it 
141S) In 1,(10 Mint i 111 nil i (omen 
tiini with the Polish kmc \ 1 nlisl i\ | i^n llo 
II wlinli w IS iiniwid in 141T Vboiit 
1 )i hi took Dobiiid/i md tin town ot 
Sih tn i lioin tin Ihilsniiiis Howe\ei 
ill 14k() Jii w IS dill itid it Kossom) with 
Ills dins md bt i ime 1 semi \ iss d ot tin 
Ottoniiis m I ,gi md 1 >(14 With the 
obieet o* jiiotictmc his eoiintu lioin the 
tint iteind id\ nni oi tJie In ks M ei i 
( ime to liins\l\inii in i ,()5 md on 
Mudi 7th it Kioust lilt londndid in 
otlensiM mddelensi\e dhciini witli Kin^ 
JMCismund in ntoidinee witli tin teims 
ol whieh he fought with the (liristi in iim\ 
in the unloitimite battli ol TSkojmiIis 
on St})ttnd)ei jStJi i >()() Miiei i w is 
howexei now toicid to leeofi^iiisi onci 
again tin I iiikish su])tcnnc\ to ibandon 
entile h till iicht bink ol the D imibi to 
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the Ottomans, and to ])ay the emir a yearly 
tnl)ute of j,o()o red banes, or 300 silver 
Turkish dollars; the defiance shown by 
Mircca in withholdiiii? the tribute lor 
tlii iie years was broken down in 1417. 

In return tlu* Porte f^uarantei'd, in 
1411, the fr(‘e adiniiiistration of the 
country under a voivode' chosen by the 


Mircea a 
Great King 
of Wallachia 


inhal>itants. This convention 
was to iorin the basis, even in 
the niiu'lt'eiillic entury, of the 
relations of Wallachia with 


Turki'V, .md was renewed in I4b(> lietwc'tm 
the Yoivoile \"lad IV. and Mohannned IT, 


aci'ording to thi' common j.ccount. In the 
struggU's for tlie siu'ci'st.i a which broke 


out in 1303 ujion tlu' death of Pajazet 1. 
Mircea su])])orted Musa, and met with his 
1‘t'ward when the latter was ri'cognised as 
ruh'rof the Ottoman kingdom in lu-bruary, 
14TT. Hence the convention of 1.411 may be 
n'garded as a friendly alliani'e. Howeviu*, 


this friendly relationshij) bi'tween Wab 
lai'hia and the Porte was not I0 continue 


brother Dan, the jirotege of the Turks, 
who disajipears from the scene in 1430. 
The Boyar Aldea, known as Alexandi'r, who 
was su])ported by Mokhu’ia and Turke\', 
struggled to secure the throne for four 
years, 1432 I43t>, and was then driven 
out by Vlad, tlie legitimati^ son of Mircea, 
who had been brought up at the court cf 
till' (’mj)i*ror Sigismund. 

During the ri'ign ol thi' haughty Voivode 
Vlad IT, known as Diakul, orile\ il, aj)erio:l 
of the greatest (listless and pox’i'i ty jjassi'd 
over the country. In I43>2 he was driven 
out of his capital, 4 'irgo\’iste, wJiile Turkish 
troo])S de\'astati‘d the districts ol Ihirzi'ii 
and ot till' Szekler ; in 13’/) he I'x i'ii h'll 
into the hands ot tin' ()ttouians, but was 
t'ventuallv abli' I0 ni.iintain his ])osilion in 
isolation. In tin' \'ear 143N lie guided 
the armv of Murad to 'fransylvania, am^ 
styled liimself Diiki' ol I'ogaras and Ainlas. 
Alter the battle of S/ent-lhidre in 1342, the 
leader of tin* Hungarian ariuv/, Janos 
Hunvadi. a Roum.miaii oj 3 ransvlvama. 


jx'rmanently. In 1313 Musa fell fighting marched into Wallachia. and iorced (he 


against his brother 
Mohammed. Tlie lat¬ 
ter crushed the ] ire- 
tensions of the false 
Mustafa, who was 
also di'i'eived by Mir¬ 
cea ; he also ])unished 
the Konmanians in 
1417 by subjugaling 
their country a ])ro- 
cess which e\ en Jorga 
cannot avoid calling 
“comi)lete.” He may 
ci'rtainly be right in 
ri'garding the agree¬ 
ment for tribute 
concluded between 
Bajazet and Mircea 
as a falsilication, liki^ 
that between Moham- 
nii'd IT and Radii the 
luiir. Concerning the 
amount of tributi^ we 
have no certain infor¬ 
mation before 1332. 



fiirkisli vassal, \'lad 
Drakul, to sul>mit ; 
in 1443 \'lad accom¬ 
panied him to S(‘rvi;i. 

'fhis ]>ositio]i ol 
altaiis was not, how- 
(‘\ er, 0} long dura t ion. 
file statement that he 
captured Hunyadi on 
his night ironi thi' 
disastrous battle ol 
\'a,ina on Xo\enibei 
loth, 1443, is fjues- 
tionable. How'e\’er, 
the ])ow'er ol I liingui \’ 
WMS so W'cakeiied that 
\'lad ('oncluded a 
Iresh ])eace with the 
lV)rle in I44<). This in¬ 
duced the Hungarian 
gi'iieral toinvade Wal¬ 
lachia at the c'lid ol 
I44() and to I'oufer the 
dignity ot voi\'ode on 
Vladislav, who stvli'd 


In 14 M Mircea ap- mircea : a great wallachian king himself Dan IV. Vlad 

lUc e/,,, MU.-.U Mircea, king of Wallachia, and his son are here shown in iv, i i i ^ i 

JlOlIllcd JUS son iyllJiail an old mosaic. His life was spent largely in fighting the Diakul Was (ll'teated 

co-regent, and himsi'lf had not the Ottoman power been so strong he -.1 P(“M)\'ist taken 

1 - 1 , i would have founded a great and permanent kingdom, ' ’ *■ 

ClieQ on J aniiai y 3ii^L, being a dinlomatist as well as a warrior. He died in 1 1 IK. ])riSOner, aild I'Xe- 
1418; the two princes who succeeded, died two years later. 'firgSOr. 

are rejiresented together in a tolerably togctlier with his son Mirct^a, For a long 
well-])rescrved fresco in till'Byzantine style jieriod the struggle for the dignity ot 
in the monastery ot Cozia. Mihail also died ju'inco continued between tlie lamilit'S of 
in 1420, and was succeeded liy his hostih' Dan and Drakul. Partly as a consi'quence 
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of Hunf(ariaii liolp and ])arlly with 
Turkish helj) tlu* voivodos surcoodcd ono 
anotJicr rajudly. Dan IV. sii|)]V)rtcd 
Hnnyadi in Ili(‘ iniddlt* ot Ortoix'r. I4.4<S. 
with 8,000 men, in 1h(‘ battle* 
on tlu* hold e)f Amscl, but his 
])ersonal indilh'roiH'e* to tin* 
iX'Sult was })unislu‘d l)y tlie 
conhscationof fiis hots situated 
b(^\’ond tilt- ('ar])athians. 

From 1455 or I45t) nut 
14^)2 r(‘i^med V’Jad IV.. the* 
see'ond son of Drakul ; lie is 
siifticiently (liaraeterised b\' 

Ills nieknauK* “ tlie iin])aler.” 

Immediately alli'r the d(*ath 
of Himyadi in 145^ and ol 

Ladislaus Fostliiimus in 1457, 

Vlad made an uno.peetcd 

in\asion into TransyKania. 
ledueed Kronstadt to aslies. 
and imjialed all liis ])risoneis. 

]m")i- th(' ])urpose ol s(‘('urin^ 
his rear, he concluded an 
alliance* with the Peirte* in I4<)e). but in 14(11 
he* siir])rised P>ul^j2«'n Irenn ])nre* lust ol 

])hmeU*r anel slau^^hite i'. anel e ause'd seinie* 
Jei.eieie) human beiiif^^s to be im])a!e*el. 
Te' a\e‘n^(‘ this eintia,i.;e* the 'I'lirks mareiie*el 
a.t^ainst him in the spriny eit i4()2 in 

e'emjunctiem with Stefan the* (heat oi 
Me)lda\'ia. anel elre)\e* him into I'lan- 
sylvania. 'I'lie* Ahlu*^^^ eil the* Ottemian 
Kmir, Mohammed IJ., jilaeeel the brother 
ol X'lael. Kaelul the* h'air. em the throne m 
the autumn eif 14()2, on e'emelition ot his 
j)ayin/2 a ye-arlx' tribute* ol ij.eieiei ducats; 
lie* also receif^nised the su])re‘mae\- of the 
Hungarian kin^ Matthias, wlm ke*])t tlu* 
lu'peicritical Vlad and l\‘ler Aareui V., the* 
V^)i\e)dc eif Molela\’ia, whei had alsei be*en 
e*\pelle‘d, jirisemers in Olen. Kaelu was hir 
the* see:e)iid time dehnitel\' elri\'e*n out in 
the* autumn ot 1474 by liis Meildavian 
iie'ii^hbour, Ste*fan the (ir(*at ; in the 
pe rioel e)l e'emfusion which feillowed he soon 
leist liis life. 

His sue'ce’sseir, Laieit, kneiwn as Basarab 
the hdeh-r. leist the favour ol Stetan 

A BloodthirMy *“ ,074 on am.unt ot his 

undue* j)artialit\’ teir the 

of Wallachi. \ 

out by Meilelavian and J ran- 

sylvanian treiops on October 20th, 1474. He* 
apiin suffered this fate at the end of I47(). 
Vlad, the impaler,” once again took his 
place upon the throne of the* voivodes with 
the hvdp of Hungary. However, his death 
soon fell lowed, and a familv war continued 



VLAD THE irviPALER 
A bloodthirsty ruler of Wallachia, 
whose lust of plunder jjave Turkey 
good excuse for joining with Mol¬ 
davia, in 14e.*2, and dethroning him- 


for twe) years l)etween the Hasarabs ; the 
younger Basarab, th(^ “ little impaler,” 
maintained himself with incrt*asing power 
Irom 1477 to 1481. An unfrocked monk 
then bet'iime master of Hun¬ 
garian Wallachia under the 
title of Vlad V. (1481 1496); 
he was a submissive vassal of 
the Porte, sliowing none of 
the desire for freedom mani- 
lested by Stefan the Cdreat. 
A convt*ntion of 1482 estab- 
lisle*d the river Milkov as the 
frf)nti(*r Ix'tween the two 
])rincipalities of Moldavia 
and Wallachia. 

The son and successor of 
VHad. K ad 111 IV^ or V. (149(1 
1508), who, in many ies]iects, 
is rightly styled the “ (h'eat,” 
att(‘m])ted to relieve; the 
gencicd distress by reforms 
in the administrative and 
(*cclesiastical systems, espe¬ 
cially directi'd against the encroachments 
ol Niton, the ]>atriarch of ('onstanti- 
noph*. Although Ik* did ju'rsonal homage 
in ('onstantmople in 1304, the Turks 
d«*priv(‘d him oi the Danube customs 
receipts in 1507. Micliai*!, or Mihnea, 
. _ , . , who was supixised to be the 
„ . , o . son ot \ lad, tlie impaler. 

- reigned lor two years {1308 

to 1510). until he was lorced 
to abdicate by jiarty struggles. The leadt'r 
ot iJie opposition jiarty, \dadut, or Vladice 
(Little \dad. 1510 1512), recognised tlu* 
suj)remacy ol Hungary, was defeated by 
the dissatisfied Boyars who were in alliance 
with Mohammed of Nieojiolis, and was 
lielieaded on January 25t]i. 1512. 

Basra!) III. Xeagoe (1512-1521), who 
was descended on liis mother’s side* from a 
Boyar family of Olten, now oceuiiied the 
throne of the \'oi\*odt‘s : he W'as a peace- 
loving ruler, and gave his generous su])porl 
to chiirehes and monaslerii's ; he dedicated, 
in 1517, the beautiful cliurch of Curtea-de 
Arges, which w’as restored in t88() under 
King Carol. His siicci*ssor.s were from 
1525 to 1540 mere tools in the hands of tlu* 
Turks, were generally at w'ar with one 
another, and iisnall\' fell by the ha,nd of 
an assassin. Tlie consciousness of national 
existence seemed to havT* wdiolly dis¬ 
appeared from the pe()])lo ; the nobles 
sj)okc Sla\'onic and also Cireek, and 
attem|)ted to enrich tlieniselv^es in 
conjunction wdth the Tiirkisli grandees. 
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Successful 
Merchant 
Becomes King 


Towards the (mkI of the sixteenth a'litury 
the throiu' of the voivodes was sinired by 
Michael TI. tlie P>old (i5()j{-TfH>i), a 
brillian^^ soldita* and a dexterous ])olitician. 
Hetween and i(>oi lie also orenpit'd 

Tiansylvania and Moldavia. He was a 
son of the Voi\ *K]e IVtraseu 
(1554 1557). and his youth 
had (\irri('d on an exten¬ 
sive eommereiid business. 
Throu|^h his wife Stanea h(‘ was ndated to 
the most jMiwerfnl families, in which he 
found stroni; su])]ioi t against the j>receding 
Voivodt* Al(‘\andei Mircea after an un¬ 
successful atttMiipt at levoll ie eventually 
'ie('ured the throne in Seijbanlx'r. I5<)4. 
chiefly with tlu* hel]) of Andronicus Canta- 
cuzenos. On Novinnber ^ih, I5<)4. Michael 
concluded an allianct' witli Si^nsmund 
Ihitliori and Aaron of Moldavia, and 
shortly afterwards, on No\’eniber i’,th, 
massacr(‘d the Turks in Jassy and Bu¬ 
charest. H(' then d('l(‘at(‘d se\(ual Turkish 
and 'I'artai armii's in a brilliant winter 
('ampaij,,ni. and won a j.;real \-ietory at 
KaUiJ^areni on Auj.;ust Jy,rd, 15()5. Fhe 
glorious deeds ol this bra\'e W’allaehian 
resounded liii'oiigliout Christian hjiroj)e 
during hi- lift'tiine. in 150''^- he fornie<l 
an alliance with tlu* Emperor Rudolf 11 . 
against tlu' Prince ol Traiis\’lvania, who 
,J)di('atc‘d in the sj>ring ol lIowev<M‘, 

when ('ardinal Andreas asc(‘nd(Ml the 
throne. Mii'liai‘ 1 . vigorously siip|)orted by 
the adveiitnre-lo\'ing Cossai'ks 
o^ the Dniejx'r. invaded the . 

eonntrv tui October I7tli, 
st'curixl tli(‘ help ol Ili(‘ 

Szeklers, besieged Hermann- 
stadt, and won a \’i('toi\’ on 
OetolxM jSth on the heights 
of SehellenlxM g. Andrt'as 
ITithori wa-. murdt'red wliile 
fl(‘eing to the countr\ of the 
Szeklers. 

M i eh ae 1 a d v a 11 c(ul i n 
triumph to \\\-iss(‘nburg, 
and was a])i)ointed im]X‘rial 
govv inoi on Xovtmilxu'20th : 
on Mav 7tli, iboo. h(‘ crossed 
th(* frontiers of Moldavia. 

Th(‘ Voivcxle jon^mias Mogila 
fled to Poland. 'fhe bold 
ruh’r seemed to liave con- 
('(dved the idea of securing the 
throne of that country for himst^lf ; even 
at the ]nesont day he is known by the 
Wallachians as King Michael—^also Alex¬ 
ander—the Great, lie made preiiarations 


Michael 

Suffers 

Defeat 



V 

MICHAEL THE SOLD 
The glorious exploits against the 
Turks of this Roumanian prince, 
who ruled Wallachia from ir>0:t to 
lOOI, aroused great enthusiasm 
throughout the Christian world 
at the time of their performance. 


for an invasion of Poland, but he was 
forced to return to Weissenbnrg in order 
to n(‘gotiate with Pe/zi'ii, the ambassador 
ot the Hungarian king, about Transyl 
vania : on July ist hi‘ caused himsell to 
b(‘ proclaimed Prinet' of Wallachia and 
Moldavia and also of Trans\lvania in the 
nairn* of Haj)sburg. 

Dangers, liowe\'er. tlireateiKxl liim from 
another side. 1 'ht‘ Poles and tJie Turks 
were menacing his Irontuus, and Sigisrmind 
Bathori was nuxlilating an invasion o) 
.Moldavia. 'I'l ansylvania it.st'll was so 
entirely imjx)\'(‘rislu'd in constxjiience of 
Michael's ('ontimnd military tuitiaprises, 
that the nobles broke into open r(‘\'oll 
against him and retiisi'd to pi'ilorm 
military scu viix'. Aiti'r a disastrous battle 
at Mirislav on St‘pt(‘mbei LStli, itxx) 
Mn'bael fltxl, and was again dc'it'atcxl in 
his own (‘ountr\’ b\' the P{)k‘ Jan Zamojski, 
b(‘twt*en P>uzau aiul Ploji'sti ; luw'ould not 
e\'en makt' lu'ad against Simeon Movila. 
who delt‘al(‘d him at Arges. Meanwhih' the* 
dransvlvanian nobles chose tli'* 
eharacti'iless Sigismnnd Bathori 
as tin'll nilei tor the tliiid 
time, on Febniau' ;rd. i(x)i. 
Michael had bt'takeii himsi'll to Pragm* 
on ])ecembei 23th, itnio. and had tiiere 
pre.sented to llu' court a nu'inorial in his 
own jnstitication ; In' obtained Soahk) 
llorins and with liis tioops joined tin' 
arms' of tin' Austrian geiieial. (i('org(' 
liasta. Ill 'I'ranSs lvania. ()n 
August if)oi, tin- Pi iiK'(‘ oi 
d'ransyhaiiia was deteated in 
the battle ol (joioslaii ; In' Ik'd 
to Moldavia, wIick* he 
r{'ei'iv(*d a k'lti'i in which 
Mielia(‘l undertook to iielp 
him to tin' throne il In* would 
hand os'i'i his wik' and 
children, who had Ix'cn k'lt 
as l^ostages in Transslvania 
alter liis fall. This ]>iee(' ol 
treaeluTv v\as rt'portc'd to 
Basta, who had Mieliat'l 
murdered on August i()th. 
if)(>T, in d'liorda, [irobably in 
fulfilment of instructions jin*- 
vioLislv received. 

After Mieliael the P>okl tin' 
]x)sition of voivxxle w^as occu¬ 
pied by wholly unimjxn'tant 
])ersonalities. The only i]n]x)rtant ruler 
was Matthias Basarab (i()j2 to Ajiril, 
1634). He defeated the Ottoman claimant 
Radii, tlie son of tlu' Moldavian Voivode 




Alrx.jiKlcr Ilias. at He 

f.ii(•jiill\ pi olcc'tt'fl Ills IxiliimUiik-s ai;ainst 
tii(‘ iMK'rnacliiiu'iils ()l IIk' I)anulH‘1 'ui ks. 
and took particnlai troiihlo to secure tlie 
.i^i'ueial iiH'reast' and ad\’an<'entent ol 
national pro^})enty. while suppressing 
(ireek intluence. wliitdi had iHaoine pre¬ 
dominant, In it )32 he lounded tlie tirst 
prii.t in;,;-press, organised srjiools and 
nionas1('ries. seeured tlie ('omposition ot a 
le;;al ('otV'on tlie model oi Slav and (ireek 
eonipilations of tlu' kind, and lianslated 
eeelesiastical hooks into W^illai'hian. No 
douht his eltorts in these diri'ctions were 
stimulated by the examples oi the Tran¬ 
sylvanian ])rinee, (iabrief P>ethlen ot Itkar 
(t() ]o !() ;<;) and (ieoi^^e I, Rakoc/\'(i() 
j() 4 S). who s('t uj) W'allaehian printin;^- 
pH'sses in 1(140, and juiblishcd many 
I'cele.siastiral books in Wallacdiian. 

His object was to sjiread the Reforma¬ 
tion ainon;; the Wallachians ; ior since 
the catecliisins of Herman nstadt in 
1344 Testament of 158 

this movement had found adherents 
amon;,; the Roumanians of South-east 
Ifuiif^ary. As a matter of fact his eftorts 
led to no more jiermanent result than 


those ol John Honterus. the n-loruK'r ot 
the Saxons ol Tians\lvania. Neither the 
doctrnu' ot I.nthei nor that ot ('alvin 
L^aiiH'd an\' lastniL; hold on th(‘ Inxirts 
ol the W’alku'hians, but tlu'se jiublii'a- 
tions ^niv(' a ('onsiderable inijuilsi' to tlu 
Roumanian written lanmia,^' and t(_ 
intellectual hti‘ in ^iMunal. 

d'he ))rocet“(lilies of Matthias Ikisaral 
were siu'cessiully imitated by his con¬ 
temporaries and opj)onents and b\ tlu 
\'oi\'ofi(’ ol Molda\’ia, liasile Lupu, and 
OIK' o! his succi'ssors. S('i ban H. Canta- 
cuz(Mios to NoxHMiiber Sth. itiNN). 

'l'h«‘ Moldavian ]a\£j^osat haistratios had 
already tianslated the liyzan'iiu' lef^al code 
into Moldavian in i()4t : in i()SS (he 
Ihble in Roumanian was printed by two 
lavmeii. the brotlu'is (iieceanu. 

Side* by side wdth these (‘cclesiastical 
works, which consisted chic'lly of trans¬ 
lations from (ireek and Slav, chronicles 
arose by defi^rees, such as those t)1 Michael 
of Miron and Nicolae Costin, of (irif^^ore 
Urechc tlie “ Romanist,” and of Danovic, 
Neculcea and Axente. I'nder the inllu- 
ence of ecclesiastical literature religious 
lyric poetry also iloiirished ; the chief 
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representatives of this were the metro¬ 
politan Dositheos of Jerusalem, Midia«^l 
Halitius, the high hogosat Miron Costin 
who was executed by Kante¬ 
mir the Old, and Theodore 
Corbea. However, the chief 
glory of Roumaiiian scholar¬ 
ship in that ])eTiod is Dimitrie 
Kantemir ]diilos- 

opher,]X)et, geograpluM', histo¬ 
rian, and an i lit eriiu‘diary 
between Eastinai and Western 
science and iiti'i’c'llire. 

Hard times soon put an 
end to the^e ]n'oinising im¬ 
pulses, which sjnead even 
more vigorously to Moldavia 
in i()t 5 o. Under the rich 
Voivode Constantine Mran- 
kovan (1688 1714), who was 
in other n5S])ects a good 
ruler, disasters burst upon 
the country, wliich was trans- 
fonm'd into a military road 
during the wars of Austria, Poland, and 
Russia with th(‘ Turks. Ihankovan ent(‘red 
u]K)n an alliance in rb()8 and 1711 with 
the Tsar Pet<‘r the (heat. Shortly betore 
Easter, 1714, Hrankovan was imprisoned in 
Bucharest, and executed in ('onstantinople 
with his four sons and his adviser, 'bhe 
same late liefell his success)!', Stefan HI. 
Caiitacuzi'iios (1714 to June, I7i()). 

This (‘verit (‘xtinguished tlic last glimnuT 
of Wallachiaii independence; the freely 
elected voivode ceased to exist, and 


voivodes appointed by the Porte ruled 
henceforward, who brought Wallachia 
to the ]X)int of collapse as they had 
brought Moldavia, and initi¬ 
ated a [)eriod of tot.il decline 
from an economic ])oint o( 
view; the tribute at tliiit 
date amounted to more than 
140,000 dollars a year. 'Hie 
first of these foreigners, who 
were generally rich (irt*eks, 
was Nikolaus Mavrocordato, 
who. had jireviously been 
jirince of Moldavia on two 
occasions (i7i() 1730). Tlu‘. 
accession of tliis lirsl (heck 
])iince, who himself came from 
the Island of Chios and not 
from Phanar, forms an im¬ 
portant ej)oeh in tlie literature 
of Daco-Ronmania, the first 
ag(^ of which, beginning about 
1550, here com(‘s to an end. 
in the conrst' of the 
eighteenth century, Russia bi*gan to 
int(‘riere in the domestic' affairs of the 
country, a ])i()cess w’hich culminated in 
the occu])ation of W’alku'hia by thi^ 
Russians during the Riisso-Turkish war 
ol 1770. Bv the ]H‘ace of Kutehuk- 
Kainardji, m 1774, Wallachia again li'll 
under Turkisli siij)r<‘ma('\ : but Kn^^sian 
inlluerKe ke])t the np]H*r hand, and in 
1781 the Portc' agree<l to set iij) a Hos- 
])odcir government imdc-r llie supervision 
ot the Russian geiu'ial ('oiisul. 



MATTHIAS BASARAB 


After Michael the Bold, he was the 
only Wallachian ruler of note in 
the history of the nation. He 
reig'ned from 10:12 to 1051, and did 
mnch for his country, founding 
the first printing-press in 1(').'')2. 
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on th(* \vc‘st l)y tin* ( arpa- However, Moldavia definitely shut the 

thians. on the noitli and (‘ast 1)\ <l(M)r in the faci' ol Sla\' inlliu'nre at a 

h(‘ Prutli a.nd J^ussia, on the south-easi eoniparativelv early period, an attitude 

ly the Danuhe and the Jhihrud/a, and adopti'd at tlu* ])i'esent time by kouniaiiia. 
11 the south by th(* Sercdh, the inoun- i^artly explained by tin* influence of 
ainous country ot Moldavia, tlu* ^t‘Cond ^^^eo.yuapliit al position, this fact is also due 

livjsion of I>Joumania, is espi'cially suile<l to a number ol occurn'iK'cs, which at tliat 
iir ayuiriilture and cattle-reariiiL:. d'h(‘ Pufhenian f^'ave Moldavia, a separate 

Roumanians and their Sla\'onic teachers .. ^ iiosition aiiart from the* three 

rein to have fled to tlu' riviuson tht‘ occu- Eastwards states similar to 

lation of tli(‘country. The iianu* appears that occupied by the modern 

1 Iiistorical times towards the middde of kiiif^alom of K* amania. Tlu're is no doubt 

he- tourteiaith ceuitury. that a consi(h‘rablt‘number of Lithuanians 

As c'arly as P)0|:^alan. the son of and RutlH'iiians rtanoved to the Stu'eth 

li(ail. had ('atisi'd tlu' despatch of a Hun- from tht‘ distried of Marmaros. toi^etlier 

arian jirimatc'to the ('ountry. on ai'count ot with the con(]ueior Bo^alan. J^ven in 

IS flisobedi('n('(‘ to Kiipe: ('harl(‘s Robert I. the official documents of Stefan the (heat, 

n i.;42, will'll the An,nevin ruler was in the second half ol llir fifteenth century, 

ead. and his son, 1 .luvis, had sui'Ceeded a laryn* number ol Rutheiiian names are 

o till' throne at the a,e,<‘of sixteen, Ihii^ilan to be obsi'ived : thcii*. as they ad\’ance(l 

i^ain re\ ()lted. Althou,^h the youthlul eastward, thi'ymet with a numberol settlers 

iiii^ dei'lined to acknowledf^e his position from Little Russia. U])on whom the WVdla- 

. as voi\'0(h', till' rebel was (inans looked askance as strangers. After 

Iff the*^ ^ sup])orted by the Lithu- the death of Lat/ko. in i -;74, the Lithuanian 

. Y t anians ot th(* Halitshland Kne/or suiireme jud^^i'. (ieor^e Koriato\'ic, 

unganan oc Roumanian was broui;ht into the prin('i])ahty of Baia: 

lountaineers. and was able to maintain he, howevt'T. soon disapjH'art'd. and was 

is position in the Marmaros ; in IJ32 his probabK poisoned. Lhjually short was the 

ubmission caused but little change m his rei^n ol a certain usurper known as 

losition. At that time (his soiitJi-east .^tefan 1 . His son Petc'r (probably i/)7()- 

orner of luirojie was in a constant state i >S8) took the oatli of lidi'lity to the Polish 

1 disturbance: and on tlu' first occasion kint]: Madislae IL Jaeiello in J.emlu'rg 

t peace ihigdan followed the exanijde of in 1487 : lie conqueri'd .Suezava, which he 

iasarab and shook off tlu'Hungarian yoke made his capital. His \ oungest brother, 

1 t V>o. to whicli success lie was aided by Roman, who immediately succeeded him— 

h(' “ benevolent neutrality ” of Poland. he had been eo-regent from ijSt) at latest 

ibout 141)5 Hogdan was tJie undisturbed —was carried olt to IViland in 14114 by the 

lasti'r oi Moldavia. ordi'is ol X’ladislaw and rcjilaced by his 

After his death his eldest son, Latzko. p i- u elder brotht*r. Stetan III. 

iiled tlie country, jiractically in the mac in made a tributary 

'osition of a Polish va.ssal ; in 1470 he **' vassal by the Hungarian 

•ermitted the erection ot a Catholic ° king Siegmimd at the end of 

•ishojiric at Sereth. Alter this a series of I4<H, but on January ()th. I 4 d 5 ’ again 

vents followed which are partl\' shrouded solemnly recognised the Polish supremacy. 

1 obscurity, but none the less ])oint to a In the year 1400 Juga. the illegitimate son 

athuanian Ruthenian foundation for tlie of Roman, enjoyed a short jieriod as 

oiing state. As late as the fifteenth governor at Suezava. 

entury the language of Little Russia pre- At the beginning of the fifteenth century 
ominated as a means of communication. the first important voivode ol Moldavia 
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B OCNDkd^ on tin* wc'st by tin' ( arpa- 
thians. on the noitli and I'ast b\ 
lh(' Prutli a.nd Russia, on the south-east 
by the Danube and the Dobnid/a, and 
on the south by th(' Serc'th, the moun¬ 
tainous country ot Moldavia, tlu* st'cond 
division of I>Joumania, is esju'cially suile<l 
for agrirulture and cattle-rearing. d'h(' 
l^oumanians and their ,SIa\'onic teachers 
Si ■cm to have fled to tlu' rivi'rs on (lit' occu- 
])ation of th('country. Tlit' nanu' appears 
in Iiistorical times towards the middde of 
the tonrtet'iith ct'iitury. 

As early as 14,45 Bogdan, the son of 
Mitail. had ('aiist'd tlu' despatch of a Hun¬ 
garian jirimatc' to the ('ountry. on account ot 
his flisobi'dit'iK't' to King ( harlt's Robert 1 . 
In 1442, will'll till' Angevin ruler was 
dead, and his son, 1 .esvis, had sut'Ct'talt'd 
to till' Ihrtmt' at tht' age of sixti'i'ii. Bogtlan 
again rt'\()ltt'd. Although the youthlul 
king dt'clined to acknowledge his position 

. as voi\'odi', tht'rt'bel was 

MoM.v.. Shakes j 

„ ^ . anians ot tin* Halitshland 

and by tlu' Roumanian 
mountaint'ers. and was able t») maintain 
his position in the Marmaros ; in 1452 his 
submission caused but littk' thange m his 
jiosition. At that time this soiitJi-east 
corner of luiroj)t' was in a constant state 
ol disturbance : and on tht' first occasion 
ot peace Bogdan followed the exanijde of 
Basarab and shook off tlu' Hungarian yoke 
in T4bo. to whicli success lie was aided by 
tht' “ benevolent neutrality ” of Poland. 
About 141)5 Hogdan was tJie undisturbed 
mastt'r ot Moldavia. 

After his death his eldest son, Latzko. 
ruled tlie country, jiractically in the 
])osition of a Polish va.ssal ; in 1470 he 
t>ermitted the erection ot a Catholic 
bishojiric at Sereth. Alter this a series of 
events followed which are partl\' shrouded 
in obscurity, but none the less ])oint to a 
Lithuanian Ruthenian foundation for tlie 
young state. As late as the fifteenth 
century the language of Little Russia j)re- 
dominated as a means of communication. 
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bo,G^an his f^overnnient : tliis was Alex- 
aiul(‘r, t]i(‘ otluM' son of Roman, who was 
known as tin* “ (ioocl ” f\('n (hirin/i; ]iis 
hfotinu'. During Jiis lon^^ rt'if^n (1401- 
1432) Jie ivorijanisocl tli(‘ dofonros, tlv 
administration, and tlio military system, 
compiled a legal code from tlu* “ Hasilika 
of Leo VL, and iminoved the intellectna .1 
^ . state ol the peo])le by founding 

I ? I st'liools and monasteries. Upon 
p tJn'e(' occ'asions ju' took file 

rogress (,f ti(P>lity to th(‘ King of 

Poland in t.|() 2, 1404, and 1407, on the 
last occasion as the first “ lord ” of the* 
Moldavian tc'rritory. Ht' married, as liis 
tliird wile, R\ngalla, the sistt*r ot King 
\dadislav, altc'r sending auxiliary troops 
to Maricaiburg to the lielp oi Un' Poles 
against tlie (ierman Orders. During his 
reign mimcM'ous sc'tthns from Lesser 
Armenia migrat(*d into tlie country, most 
of wliom altc'rwards ronio\'(‘d tc» l'ians\l- 
vama; at I his ])eriod, also, the lirst 
gipsies a})p(‘ared in th(‘ countiw 

Under his sons Itlias and Stedan V., 
th(‘ sujM'enuK'y ol Poland was again 
recognised in 14^,]. The (wo stt‘}»-broth<‘rs 
bc'gan a se\c'ie stiuggle for the su])remacy, 
which eiidc'd in a division by which 
Stedan obtainc'd the south, while Itlias 
s(‘curi‘d the north of Moldavia with 
Suc/ava. In 1442 Sted'an ('oncludc^d an 
alliamv with tlie Tlimgarian gcmeral 
Hiiiu'adi to opj)os(‘ tlu* 'I'lirkish dang(‘r, 
and in the following May, 144J. he ('aused 
liis step-brotlM'r to bi' blindcMl. Howevei, 
Roman II.. a son of h'lias, ]iut an caul to 
his unc le’s life in the* middle* ot July, 1447, 
anel secure'd the* })ositiou ot voixode- tor 
himselt. Hut in the* nc'xt year, 1448, 
Petc*r IV., a son ot Alc'x;Lndc*r the* (iood. 
who liad lied to Hungary to Ilimyadi, 
and had mairic'd his sistc*r, rc*turnc*cl to 
his nativ'c* land with a Hungarian army 
and drove* out Roman, who llc.*d to Podolia 
to ask help from the Polish king. Roman 
dic'd ot jioison on July 2ncl, 1448. Peter 

p now took the oath of fidelity 

Flots and t-oiv 


Counterplots .• , , 1 1 it 

• w ij • tinuc'd to rule* undc*r Hungarian 

and Polish supremacy until 
the yc'ar 144c). Then Hogdan 11 ., an 
illegitimate son or Alexander the (iood, 
reyoltcd on February iith, and on July 
5th. 1450, concluded two imjKirtant treatic*s 
with Hunyadi, but w'as murderc'd in 1451 
by the Voivode Peter V., formerly Aaron, 
an illegitimate son of Alexander the Good. 
Peter was then forced to divide the 


government of Moldavia with Alexander 
“ Olechno,” a son of Klias, who had 
bec'ii originally supported by Poland and 
alterwards by Hungary; but in 1455 
Alexander was poisonc'd by his own 
Hoyars. Peter now l ulc'cl alone* until 1457, 
and was able* to maintain his ]unver only 
by a miserable* and cowardly subjc*ction to 
Poland and the 'I'lirks. From 1455 the* 
Porte was able to consich'r the Voivode 
of Moldavia, with his tribute of 2,000 
Hungarian tlorins, as one* ot its permanc*nt 
vassids. 

After this almost uninterruptc*d p(*ric)cl 
of ])arty struggle's lor the* dignity ot 
voi\’c)dc‘, a ])c*ric)d ol imspc'.ikable misery 
(or the c'ountr\', an age* of rc-st and pros¬ 
perity at last dawnc'cl in the* sc*c'ond halt 
of the hftc'enth cc'utury : lu'iu'elorward 
Moldavia, which had hitln'ilo brc'ii ])iacc'd 
in the background undc'r the* title* ol 
W'allachia Minor, or Hogdania. bc'c'anu’ c)t 
more iinj)ortan('c' than the* oMc'r 
“Roumanian” distiict. which had bc'c'ii 
brought low b\' the* two Macls, the* Devil and 
the Impaler. 'I he X’oix’odc* Stc'lan \’l. (1457 
to Julv 2nd, 1504). a son ol Hogdan IL,was 
rightly surnamc'd the* “(irc'at" by hi*- pe<»plc*. 

.... . Tlu* miniature painting in 

Moldavia Rises , . , .. ‘ , 1 

. „ the book 01 ( iOsi)c*ls ot \ 01 o- 

in Power ^ , ' • 

. , ^ lU'l/, wliu'h n'lnams com- 

aivd Importance , , , , 

j)arativelv undamage'd, lias 

presc'ivc'd a not nnpl(*asiiig portrait oi this 
rul<*r. A brilliant gc'nc’r.il and politic ian, he* 
not onl\' c'xtc'iidc'd his ic*alm, but also 
rc'inox'c'd it Ironi the political mlhit'iic'c' ol 
Ids two nc'ighbout ing state's. He* aeb anced 
tlu* c'stabhshed church, whieh was dc'pen- 
deiit on the* ortluxlox jjatriarch at Achrida, 
and tlu* good older ol whic h was in sliong 
contrast to the ccniliision j)revailing at 
Wallac'hia, founded a third bisho})ric at 
Rackiiitz. whc're he* also restorc-d the old 
monastery churc h, and also built a great 
monastery at PntiKwin Hukovina. 

He* incorporated a Hessarabian trouti(*r 
district ol Wallachia with his own c'oun- 
try, recovc’ivd Chilia in Januar\, I4t\5, 
and in Dec ember. T4()7,succ(*sstully repellc'd 
an attack ot tlu* Hungarian King Matthias, 
who was wounckxl by an arrow at Moldova- 
banya in the c'oursc* of this campaign. 
Harassc'd by I'artar invasions, Stefan 
neverthele.ss found leisure to invade Tran¬ 
sylvania during the* Hohc*mian ex])c*diti()n 
of King Matthias in I4bc), and to ex])el 
Radu, the Voivode of Wallachia, in 1471 - 
1473. The Hungarian king was occu])ied 
in the west until 1475, and overlooked this 
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aggression, mon^ })articularlv as Stefan, in 
allianci* witli tlie Transylvanian SztTlers 
of Ljdvarh(‘ly and Esik, liad driven hack 
a Turkish ^inny oi i^o.ooo men—whirli 
invaded Moldavia under Suhaman J^isha 
on January lolli, 1475—at Ra<'o\’a, and 
had by this means diverlt'd the dang(‘r 
from Hungary, 'rju* exj)loit is character¬ 
istic of this gloi’ious age in wliich Moldavia 
often formed a bulwark against 1h(‘ 
Ottomans on the south and against 1 h(‘ 
assaults of neighbours on the north. 

T 1 k‘ Sultan Moliammed II. ikav under¬ 
took in juMson a puniti\’(‘ (•ainj)aign 
against Molda\’ia, and won a \’ictorv on 
July jf)th. T47t), in tlu' W'liiti^ \'all(“\- 
Stt'lan. howevei, with the liel[) ol Stelan 
Jhdhoii, v\lio was accompanied by the 
fugitive* \'iad th<‘ IngKihr, <.*v<‘ntuallv 
drove out tlu* hostile arnu' and s(*cured 
tor Mad the* pe)sition ol voi\'e)ek* e>i Wal- 
lae'liia. He)\ve'\'e‘i', alte'r the* death ol Vlael 
at the e'lid e)l 1471), the* ne-w voivode* e)f 
W'allacliia. Ihisarab. the* Tittle* Impaler. 
luaele* an alliane e* with the* 'rurks ; Ste*tan 
o\'erthre*w liini on July Nth, 14N1, anel 
hamh’el e)\a'r the* positie)!! ol voix’ode to a 
ce‘rtain Miie'e'a. With the* object e)l se'curing 
p the*ir ceiiinectioii with the* Tar- 

tais in the \’olga districts, tia* 
p ^ 'ruikish armies e)f Ikija/e-t II. 

lUN'aelcd Moldax'ia again in 
14 (S 4 , toge*ther with Tartar and W'allaehian 
allie'S, anel stenined Chilia anel ('etate-a- 
Albam e)n Jul\- T4th anel August 4th. 

Only b\ means e)l Pe 4 ish he lp, which he* 
w'as le)re-eel tee purchase by j)a\ ing ahe)mage* 
le)ng re*luse*el, was Ste'tan able* tee sa\e* his 
eoiintry Ireiin e)ve*i throw by the* enemie*s' 
baiiels in I4<S5. 'i'urning to his eewn aelvan- 
tage the* ne‘ce*ssitie*s of Te)laneT whieh 
became })re‘ssing imnieeliately afte*rwarels, 
Stelan occupied J\)kutia in I4e)0, anel eve*n 
])aid tribute* le) the* Peirte* to secure liis 
j)Osition, as fornu*rly Pe*tt*r Aarem hael done. 
Tn I4()7 the J^olish King, Je>hn Albi*rt, 
invaeleel Bukovina w'ith the intention of 
inceirporating the wheile ])rine'i]>ahty with 
his owm t*m])ire, and besie'geel Suezava, 
the ca])ital until 1550 : by the inter¬ 
vention of the Vehvoele of Transylvania an 
armistice w’as secured, and the end of the 
affair w^as tJiat tlie Poli.sh cavalry w’ero 
surprised in tlie fon*sts and scattered at 
('ozinin on tlie day of St. l)(*meter. 

In I4e)8, Stefan apj)e*are.*d in ]H*rson bt'fore 
Lemberg, and some one hundred thousand 
human beings were carried into ca]itivity 
in Turkey. Howaiver, on the 12th or 
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i8th of July, 1400, Stefan chssolved hi.s 
connection with tlie PorU*. and concluded 
a convention w’ith Poland and Hungary, 
whenMii he tacitly recognised the sujna*- 
niacy of both states over Moldavia, and 
undertook to opjiose the ])rogr(*ss <4 the 
Turkish armies through his country and to 
keej) the neighbouring stat(*s mloruK'd of 
any hostile* mov(*ments on 
the part ol tlu* Turks. St(*lan 
fuhilh‘d his obligations in 
I4(l(j, when he ])ut an end 
to the de\'astalions ol Balilx-g, a son ol 
Malkoch. Alter tlu* death ol John Albert he 
dis.sob’ed Ins connection with Poland and 
stirred up the Tartars against tlu* new 
king, Alexand(*r : wTile tlu*y dt'wastated 
Podolia. lu* occupi('d the Kuthenian 
Pokutia, and sent his Bosars and tax- 
gatherers to Sniatyn, Kolomea, and Halic'z 
in 1502. This was the last success ol this 
great(‘st of all Koumanians. 

St(‘lan’s son and siu'ci'ssor, P)Ogdan III., 
known as Oibul, the “blind.” tlu* “ one- 
ey('d,” or the “squint-eyed” (1504 1517). 
ga\’<‘ up his claim lo Polish Pokutia in 
n*turn for a ]aoniisi' of the hand of 
Elizabeth, a sislei ol Alt*\an(h*r : but lu* 
was clu*at(‘d ol this prize*. 1'he approm'h 
ol tlu* Turkish power indnc(*fl him in 1504 
to ))iomise‘ a y(*arly tribute* to tlu* sultan, 
(onsisting of 4.000 Turkish ducats, lorty 
royal falcons, and lorty Moldaxian horst*s. 
in u*turn lor whuh. according to lat(*r 
r(*j>orts, lu* was guaranteed the* maJn- 
tenane e eel ('hristianit\ ; the voi\ ()des were 
te> be fre‘e*ly e'lecte*d, aiui the ceiuntry was 
te) be* sell-ge)verning in doine'stic affairs. 
This conve*ntion. which in lee e'iit times has 
fe>rine*d the* basis leir the* eonstitutienud 
re'latieniship eif Moldavia wath the Porte, 
was renewed by Peter Kare*s “ tlu* Rest- 
le*>s ” (1527-1528, and lor the* seceind lime 
from the end of Eebniary, 1541, to 
Sej 4 e*niber, 154^)) in the year I52() ; 
ace'eirding to a (leicument of 1552, he sernt 
anmially 120,000 aspers or io,e)e>o gold 
ducats te) t\)nstantinoj)le. At 
a later jierieid this tribute 
was consieferably increase'd. 
With Peter Rares began the 
rule of the ille*gitimale branch of the house 
of Dragos, who was a natural .sein of Stefan 
the (boat. The chief object of Peter after 
the disastrous defe'at of xMohae's on August 
2Qth, 1526, the significance of w'hich he 
never understood, was to turn to his own 
advantage the dispute*s about the succes¬ 
sion in Hungary, which liad broken out 
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between Kin/; Ferdinand and John 
Zapolya ; on several occasions lu* invaded 
Transylvania, inllictinf^ appallint; de\'asta- 
tion on the country, wliicli, in I52(), 
declined to accept his rule. An att(‘inpt 
to recover Pokntia froni Poland was 
brought to an (Mid by the delc'at of PetiM' 
at Obortyn on August J2nd, His 

^ faithh'ssness brought about the 

Oman Aloisio (iritti, who had 


Oppression 
in Moldavia 


b(‘en s(Mit 


sultan to 


lu rawiwnvtA . 

Iransylvania in 153.P Alter 
the expulsion of Peter in the 

voivodes of Moldavia became iTadv tools 
in the liands of the Porti' ; jaovichHl they 
])aid the sullan a ycMirly tribute, they 
were allowed to go\ ern theii' own tcMritory 
jirecisely as th(\v j)l(‘ased. Tht' people 
groaned undiM' tin* burden of luMivy taxa¬ 
tion and ('xtortion of eviM v kind, and 
attempted to secaire reliel by joining th(‘ 
])arty struggle's S(‘t on foot l)y individual 
wealthy hiinilies. hoj)ing also to secure 
SOUK' nionu'iitary relief by the inunh'r of 
tlu'ir masters. Thus tlu* \'oi\-ode Stetan 
Vm., “the' Turk,” or ” the' Locust”- so 
named after a plague of locusts in the 
year i 5 pS -was murdiMed, in 1340. alter 
a iM'ign of two yc'ais. His successor. 
Alexander IIL. a scion of the legitimate 
Dragos lamily from Poland, met with th(‘ 
same late* in tlu* saim' yi'ar. Tlu' Voi\-ode 
kdias If. (154b 1551), a son ol Pete'r 
Rares, was ordeMed bv tlie sultan to invade 
'IVansylvania. in 1550, but transft'rred 
this commission to liis brolhei Stefan, 
abdicated in May, 1551. and soon aftei- 
wards died as the' n'liegadt' “ Moli<immed,” 
governor of Silistria. His plai^e was 
occu])ied by liis broth(M' St('fan I\.. tlie 
last direct descendant of the ilk*gitimat(* 
branch ot the Dragosids, until lie was 
murdered by the Hoyars in 1554. 

His 0])pon(Mit and successor, IVler the 
Stolnic, known as AlexandcM’ IV. Lapusan 

sjieedily made himself highly 
unpojmlar with the TLiyars by liis infliction 
w ,. . of torture and dcxith, from the 

a Land *of which he tried to 

Tragedies conscience by found¬ 

ing a monastery at Slatiria. In 
1561 the Greek sailor Jakobos Basilikos 
seized the ])osition of voivode, under the 
title of John T. ; ht^ foundc'd a Latin 
school at Cotnari (East Moldavia) and a 
bishopric, which was naturally but short¬ 
lived. After ])laying the part of a tyrant for 
two years he was murdered in thet'ourse of 
a popular rising on November 5th, I5bj. 
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During and following u])on the short rule of 
one Stefan X. Toinsa beheaded in IViland 
in i5()4—Alexand(‘r IV., who had fic'd to 
('onstantinople, resumed tlie government 
(i5f)3-T5f)cS), until he gradually went blind, 
liis son Bogdan IV. (i5()8-i57j) was 
wounded by an angry nobleman while 
visiting his betrotlu'd in Poland. 

The sultan then aj)])ointed as Voivode ol 
Moldavia John IL, a Pole of Masovia, 
who had accejited the Mohamnu'dan 
faith in (kmstaiitinojile, wluM'e he was 
believed to be a descendant of Stefan IX., 
who had been killed in 1553. In order to 
secure his indejiendeiu'e, Jolm allied him¬ 
self with Cossacks—lienci' his name ol 
“ ri'bel ”~d)ut was surroimdi'd in Koscani, 
and executed on June 11th, 1574. 'I'he 
Cossacks, who wc're forced to organist' 
under Stefan Bafhori in 157!), wt'it' at 
that period a bold robber-trilu'. feared 
l>oth by th(' Tarlar and thi' Ottoman : 
th(*v dt'vastatt'd (he distiicts on the far 
side of the Dniester from tht'ir islands in 
that river, and after sought to 

find opportunity for their wild military 
t'xploiis, undt'r Mic hat'l the P>old. t'ven in 
Wallachia itst'lf. At the sanu' tunt‘, like 
c I* aiu'ient \’ikings, tht'v l>ut 

a stop to all bade on tlu' l>lack 
, S(‘a for forty years. Ik'tt'r 
V 11 . tiu' Lanu', the' son ot 
Mil cea of W'allachia, who was apjioinfed 
voivode by thi' sultan (1374 1377). lu'ld 
from tlu‘ first a pre'caiions position, and 
was ovei thrown aftc'r survi\ ing an attack 
from tfie ('o.ssack proti'ge, John the 
“ ('urly ” ; his coiKjueroi, tlu' ('ossaek, 
John or Pet('r Potkova, “ tfu' breaker of 
hors('shoes,” in this res})C'ct a j)n‘d(’('('ssor 
(»1 Augustus the “ Strong,” reigiu'd for a 
few days, and was then execute'd in 
LemlxM'g by the ord('r of the Polish king 
St('fan Bathori {1375-I38f)). 1 'he sultan 
then, in 1377, again (Yinle'rre'd the position 
of voivode on Peter VTL, whom h(' 
expelled in the following year, until lu' 
H'stored him afti'iwards for the third 
time (i384-i3Cj2). 

Moldavia was at that time a ])laything 
in the hands of the Ottomans, who 
expelled and aj)])ointed voivodes as they 
pleased, while their deputies and their 
troo})S devastated the country in all 
directions. Before Peter became voivode 
for the third time the country had been 
governed, for a short period in 1578, by 
Alexander, a brother of Potkova, ancl, 
after a constant succession ot real and 
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})rcteiidocl claimants, by a certain JanknJ continued. It was not until the seven- 
the “ Saxon ” of Transylvania, who had teenth century that a lH!tl(‘r j)eriod began 
used tlie wealth of his wife, a PaL'cologa to dawn ; after a conspiiacy of th(; J-Joyars 
af Cyjn us, to induce the authorities ol against Alexander VII. Elias, who tavoured 
r,onstantino])le to depose Peter and to the (ireeks, and afti r various other con- 
confer the position of voivod(' ol Moldavia fusions th(‘ (Ireek All)anian Vasile Lupu 
upon liims(‘lf in I57p. He became in- came to the throne (if)J4-if)5 ;); he founded 
volved in a quarrel with Stefan Ihithori, schools and benev'olent institutions, and 
through his encroachments upon the Polish v -i k improve the 

frontier, and was talaai ])risoner and 'vVoif^on ^ <'ondition of th(‘ country. He 
beheaded in 1582. One of his successors, Throne cunning ])olitician, and 

Aaron, who had form(‘ily been a coach- Ix'gan intrigues against George 

man and th(‘u a Hoyar, was drivcm out Rakoc/y, the ruler of 'kransvIvania. which 


by the C'ossacks in 15(^1. after a reign ol euded. in 
one yeai, and fled to (.'oustantinople. hims il b) 

The C'ossacks restored Peter in ; st‘ut him l< 

])ut he was capturcHl bv the Trans\'lvaniau On Jam 
troo])s of Sigismund Ikithori au(i handed surrenderee 

o\’(‘r to the sultan, wIjo e\(*cut(‘d him. howe\'< r. ca 

Aaron was now jilact'd for the second time maev. Th 
111 till' position of \’oivodt' 

(I5()j loPol- and ])ursued a 
foieign j)olicy ol uiil)hishing 
dujilicity ; on November ^ih. 

13 () 4 , h(' made an alliance at 
Huciiarest with SiL;i<muud 
Ikathori and with Mieha(‘l ol 
W'allachia against tie- I'urks ; 
hoW(‘Ver. h<‘ deserted tlu' 

W’allachiaiis. was taken as a 
prisout'i* to Alviije/ by the' 

'I'l aiisyK-aiiian troops, iiiid 
died th(‘re in 13P7. His 
succ'cssor tsti'faii XI. Rc'svan 
‘•upfioiled Sigismund Ikilhon 
in his eiiteriirises against the 
Tuiks, but W 4 IS impaled at vasile “the wolf ’ 
tIi.M-lHlol 15.13 l-V tlK' I’c.llsh 

haiK'elloi Ian Zamoiski. who the Khan of rartai-y he was 
I , • 1 1 1*1 1 I delivered to the Turks in 1 (».» 1 . 

laid invaded Molda\ia. 


In August the ])ositiou ol voivode was 
taken over by Jeremias Mogila, or Movila 
(b5b5-ib()S), a feeble character, who 
allowed the ('ountry to tall entirely under 
Polish sujueniacy. At that time Southern 
Moldavia had been driven to find 100m lor 
15.000 Tartar settlers ; tlie tribute wliich 
« tile Khan of the ('rim 'I'artars, 
w’lio trom 1475 had lia.ras.s(‘d 
Bett D Russians, Poles, and Rou- 

manians, then subject to the 
Ottomans, had been receiving from Mol¬ 
davia since T5()t), “according to ancitmt 
custom,” as the price for his consideration 
of their frontiers, was now dropped. 
However, this remarkable branch of the 


ended, in it)54, by his being captured 
hims il by the Khan of Tartary, who 
st‘ut him to Consta.ntinf)pk\ 

On January Sth, r()54, the ('ossacks 
surrendered to tlu‘ Russians. Moldavia, 
howev< 1. cam(‘ under'I'ransyU anian siqire- 
maev. Th<‘ voivode .Ste-laii Xlll. (ib53 
if)5S). after secret lu^gotiations 
wit:, tlu' Russian Tsar (if)54- 
Tt)50). joiiu'd the W'allachian 
(.'onstautiiu' Basarab in })lacing 
liiinseE undtu* the jirotectorate 
(T George' Rakoezy II. Ashe. 
su])])e)rte*d this ruler iii an 
atte'inpt to se'cure' the' e-rown 
e)f Poland in P>75, the's iltaii 
eU'ckired him eleposed. 

The lollow’iiig ye'ars wvre a 

])eriod e)f unspe'akable misery 

and so'row’ ; llu' last two 
natixe* rulers. Setaii Xl\h and 
X\\, maintained their peisition 
with interruptions until ib(So 
E WOLF betwve'U l ()58 and 

p'"?kptnred‘^by t?!- the 1 urkisli coui't, at its 

utary he was ^yill aild llU'aSUre, aiUKlilltcd 

Furks in 1(».»1. , , ' , ^ , 

rulers tremi tJie principal 

Albanian or (iive'k families. 

lU'W' ])eriod in the' histo’ v eif Molelavia 
(T712-TSJJ) be'gins wath the appointmemt 
ot the Phanariot class to the |)e)sition ol 
voi\'e)de ; the'y were me're liants Ireim Cein- 
stantinoj)le', and e'ach eiiie' e)f them, intent 
se)iely upon his e)wn enrie'hme'ut, did his 
be'st to reduce the e'ountry le) ruin. 

The Russians eie'caipie'd the country be¬ 
tween I7bei and 1774. and then c.onferred 
the* dignity of voivodes u])on Gregor III. 
(jhika, W'he) wais murdered by the Janis¬ 
saries at Jassy in 1777. 

After the death eif (diika the partition 
e)f Meildavia began, But of that process 
w'e have here to record only the beginning, 


conquering Xogais, under the “ Mirzak ” whim, in 1777, the jnovince'eif Bukeivina was 
Kantemir, lost their independence in i(>37, incorporated in the Austrian dominieins. 
though their marauding raids were still Heinkich von Wlislocki 
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THEIR WARS AND THEIR RELIGIOUS BELIEFS 

count] \’ known ((^ ns as Alhanni is Zara, and oiu' at J’ola. '1 Jic Alhanians 

a (lisliict aliont 400 inil(‘s in length and art* di\'idcd into two main bram lics, 

Tjo in breadth upon the a\'eiag(‘, which winch art* also distinguished Iroiii one 
lies on the coast of tlu* P>alkan peninsula. anotluM' by language - tlu' l o^kans and 
01 this distru't. tlu* Albanians jwoper. a the (iegt's. "J' 1 k‘ lornua inhabited the* 

strongly-inarki'd nationality, occupy the south, tlu^ latter the ctmtral and nortla'in 
north ; the soiitha-ast is jinrc' (ireek ; jiart'^ ol the country. 'I'lioir respecti\’e 
while tlie south-west ('ontaiiis both raci's. dialects are so dith'ix'iit that tlu'V have 
so mterinnigled that tlie childrc'ii learn both the utmost dillicnlty in understanding 

languages simnltaneou.sK’. Roumanians one anotln'i. and imanbers ol one Iiaiu li 
inhabit the district ol Pin<los, are obligi'd by degri'cs to l(Min tht' duleet 
Albania^^^ ^ and Biilgniriaiis and Scabs ol the othc'r. In otliei i(‘spe< ls. too, a 
j . . the district which borders strange divergonci‘ bc'tweiai the two 

^ ' their tiontiers ; on theothc'r braiulies has e.visted Iroiii eaily time's, 

hand, tlu* Albanian race has also (‘xtended An attempt has been made' to i'N[ilaii. 
lar be\'ond the frontic'is ol Albania. On the the differeiH e ol diali'ct on the siipjiosition 
Shall Dagh Albanians ha\-e appnipriated that the' inhal>itants ol tin' noitii W'ete the 
the whole westei'ii jiortion ol Turkish Illvriaiis of anticpiitw and those ot th*' 
Ser\ia, extending to P»osnia, and inhabit south (he ICpirots. This h\polhesis 1- 
th<* mountain region l\'ing west and south- scaicel\- deh'iisible. It is moie piobable 
wi'st ol Novi Pia/ar. J.arge .uimbcas ol that both biaiicla's are 'rinaMan, and 
.\lbanians also dwc‘11 witliin the kingdom that ol tin' two dialects. (legish is the 
(it (rn‘ec('; in fact, the whole* ol .Mtie'a. Thracian language as spoke'ii b\' HK i iaiis, 
W'lth tile e’xcc'ptioii ol Atlie-iis and the* a id I'oskish Js th.it laiignagt'as ^poken b\‘ 
Jhra-ns, i\Iegaia, with the (*xce]»tion ol the (iieeks; m olhe'r woi ds. tlitit the difii'iene e 
citv. P)0*otia. and the* islands ol l-l\'(ha and corre sponds to that betwt'en Lombard and 
Sjiezzia. tog'ethe*r w'ith man\' other dis- 'I'nse'an Italian -namel\. Latin in the 
tricts, are inhabited by tlie'in. mouth ol (i.misand Latin m tli.-month ol 

Ilow-evc'r, during the course* of the nine'- Jitrn.se'ans. 
te*e'nth ceiitnr\'the* Albanian nationalitv in In re‘s})e*ct ot rc'ligiem the' land is again 
these [larts has appare-ntly .sulfe*re‘el a e-on- bv no means nnilorin. 'I'lie* noith is 
sideralilc' d(*cre*ase. owing te) the lac't that predeiminanth' Reiman ( .itholien while' 
many Allianiaii familie*s haveado])ted(ire'e*k in the* senitli (ir(*e'k Latholicism holds the* 
manne*rs and the* (ire-ek language*, as nppe'i hand. Mohamnu'daiusm, more*o\’er. 
Greek is considt'ied the* more distinguislu*d ^ Cross spre*ad throughout almost 

nationality. About So.000 Albanians are- Versus*'°he whole* eonntry, and the* 

se*ttle.*d in Italv. divide-d among the lormer Cresc-^nt utimbe*)' ol its de‘Vote*es is ne-ai ly 

])rovince*s of Xe-arer and Fnrthe'*r Calabria, (‘(juiil lo that of the* C'hristiaiis. 

P>asilicnta. C;ij)itanata, Terra d’Otranto, The* distingnishe*d families. e*s})e‘cially 
Abruzzo I'lteriore and Siehly. The lirst in the towns, are Mohamme*dans : there 
mentioned were* brought ove*r abemt I4()e> are, nmreover, iseilated country districts 
by Ferdinand 1 . to \aple*s Their number which are Mohammedan. It will be iinder- 
was eiriginally considerably gre*ate*r, but stood that all of tlu*se w'e*re' at erne 
many of thean have* b(*en e*ntirely Italian- time (diristians, and that the'v ha\'e gone* 
ist'd in language*, dre‘ss. and manneis. over to Mohammedanism in conse*eiuen('e 
Finally, thre-e* small Albanian ('e)lonies e.xist ol the* v(*ry \’arions feirms ol ])ressure 
iijxm Austrian soil—erne on the Save, be- whie'h the 'lurks wa*re able* to exert 
1weH*n Shabatz and Mitrovitza, one at at diHerent times, even within the present 
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century. Tlic only trih(‘ wliieh li;is re- 
niiiined jmre ('atliolic hi tliat of the Mirid- 
it(^s, ill tlie north, from tlu' fact that 
('Very aj)Osfat(‘ was immediately forc(‘d to 
h^ave the district. Therc^ are Ix'sides 
districts which aix* MohamnK'dan only in 
sc'emin;;, and ai'knowh'd/^e Chrisfianity 
in secret, at tlu* presi'iit day as previously. 

Altliou^di, as w(* hav(‘ said, the Alba¬ 
nians are thus dividi'd liv |.;eo^raj)iiical, 
religions, and linguistic difieri'iices, yet 
lh(\v form one nationalit\- witli a strongly 
marked national cliarai'tei, arising jiri- 
marily fiom the coiux'ption of tlu* family, 
which has dominated thi' wiiole life of 
this peojile. It is b\' the solidarity 
familv lifi' that w(' must exolain then 
teiK'K'ions ol)ser\’alion of ancient ( ustonis. 
winch acconijiany ev«'ry detail of house¬ 
hold lift', birth, engagement, marriage 
and (k'alh ; thus, too, is t‘\j)li(‘able that 
tearful s('onrg(' of this nation, the blood 
h'ud. and also tlie jiolitK'al impotence of 
the ('onntr\' in spile of tin' great braverv 
of its inhabitants. 

'bhe strongly marked eoiiserx'atism ap- 
])au'iit 111 all tlM‘s(' hu ts has aKo eon- 
lribiit(‘(l to the maiiiteiKuice of iinnu'roiis 
sinvi\-als ol the (»1(1 heatJieii 
range leligUMi side b\- side 

IX ure o dilieieiit leligioiis 

Keiigions individuals iiave adopti-d 

as tlu'ii offiiial belu'f. As surxivals ol 
this nature aie the belief in the Idxes. a 
household spirit, three monsters known 
as Kutshreda. Siikj^'nnesa and Lpibia, 
the Ore, Mautln, b'atih's. Due. Fljanva 
Isukiidi, \’ur\'ulak known among the 
(••g('s as Ljin gat and Kai kanclK-di —the 
Shtrigea, Diamgua. and tlu' men with 
tails. There is no leasoii to supp<»se that 
these demoniae.il bi'ings are tht‘ suivi\als 
of some old juire Albanian ])opiilar be¬ 
lief ; th(*y probabK' represent, to sonu* 
(h'gri'e, remnants ol earh* (Ireek. Roman, 
SlavoiiK'. 'rurkish, and ju-rhaos gips\' 
si’jM'istition, The origin ol tne com¬ 
ponent ])arts of tliis po])uiar belie! cannot 
be ])oint(*d to with certainiy. When we 
e.x.amiiie the a])])ellations of tliese se])arate 
beings, it might be sup[io,sed that they 
originatt'd from the nation Irom wdiose 
language tlie\’ took their naiiu'S ; I)ut no 
rehanee can be ])lac(‘d on this tlieory, 
Ihe Allianian vocabulary for every de¬ 
partment of lilt' is a motley mixture 
taken trom all ])ossibl{* languages, so 
tliat it is higJily probable that in myth¬ 
ology fort'ign names might often represent 
I z 


native conceptions. The Elv^es, known 
as the “ Ha})py Ones,” or as th(‘ ” Hridos 
of the Mountain,” display a considerable 
resemblance to the luiries of (German 
mythology, who bear tht' same name, 
ddiey are gt'iit'rally feminine. about 
the size of twelve-yt'ar-old children, of 
great beauty, clotlu'd in w^hite, and of 
vai)or(^iis form. Tht'y come 


Survival of 

Albanian 

Mythology 


dowai in tlu' night from the 
moiiiuains to the homes of men. 


and in\'ite bi'antiful children to 
dancc' ; often, too, th<‘y take little children 
out of tlw cradles to ])lay with them upon 
the roofs ol tlu‘ houses, but bring them 
back unharmed. 

Similar is tin* character of the Maiithi, as 
s}i(‘ is called in Klbassan. w’ho is ]>robably 
to be identified w ith the Southern Albanian 

Beauty ol tlu‘ Karth.” Sh(‘, too, is a 
fairy clothed in cold, with a fez adorned 
with precious stones : ” the man who 

steals this is fortunati' for the' whole of 
Ills lit''.” (ioddesses )i fate are the 
Ore and the h'atiles : thi* former goes 
about the coiiiitiy and imnK'diately fulfils 
all tile bh'ssings and ciiises which she 
heals. d1i(* h'atih's ari' th(‘ same as tlie 
ancient (jieek Moir.ii. The Attic Albanians 
ha\ e only one oi tlu‘M‘ di'itit'S. who still 
bt' iis the tLiK'ient nanu' ('’ Moira : howi'yi'i*, 
all tlu* gif^s which are offered to her upon 
a bii th in the houw are tripled. 

Horribh'demons are tlu' ('annibal female 
monstc'is Kutsliedra. Siikjennesa. and 
Ljubia. ('onnected with them is the 
bdjamea ol lelbassan. also a female demon, 
who can afllii't with epilepsy. The Dif, or 
the Dive in tlu' plural, are giants of siijH'r- 
iiatural size, while the household S])irit. the 
X’lttori'. is comeiw'd a> a brightly coloured 
snake, which li\-es in the w’all of 
the houM*. and is gri'eted with resjiect 
and w'islu's of good lortmu' by any one 
( I th(' inliabitan's wlio l atches sight of it. 
'Jdu‘ Vuryulak. known iu some plan's 
as yamjuri'S, art* sufficientiy ('\])lained by 

« , tliis second title. Of a similar 

Searcy of 

1 erary “Turkish corpses with long 
nails, which go about m their 
grave ('lothi'.s, devouring what tliey find, 
and strangling men,” as also arc the Kar- 
kantsholjes or Kukudt'S, the corjises of 
gipsies wTos(' breath is poisonous. 

The literary monuments of the peo|)le 
are very lew ; all that can bt^ called 
literature is contined to translations of 
the Bible and similar ecclesiastical 
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conij^ositions, to national son^s, and a few 
attempts at ])oelrv among the Italian Alba¬ 
nians, and in All)aiiia itself. Among the 
former we may iiK'iition (iirolamo de 
Rada (iS7()), who has tn'ah^d of tlie 
heroic ])(M iod of his nation- -that is to say, 
Aik • ’ flu' wars of Skanderbeg. Tin* 
Most^***^* poet ot Albania most lamous 

Famous Poet .ompatriots is 

N(vmi Ik'v of Ihemet. He 
was a si'holar ac(|naini('d willi Arabic and 
Persian litt'iatniw and it was under the 
intliKMice of tlit'S(‘ Oriental literatures that 
his poems wc'ic' composed, as they in- 
(lec‘d (Ic'clare b\’ tlit'ir strong infusion ot 
Arabic' and Persian words. Thc‘ s])iiit 
also is inicleniably Oriental, and thedr 
similarit\ with tlit‘- ])oc‘ms of Hafu, loi 
instance', is unmistakable'. The national 
songs are not without a bc'auty which 
is strikingly foic'ign to our 
idc'as. Our inlorination uj)on 
the a(dual history ot the- 
Albanians i> lor the* most part 
yc'ry tragiiK'ntary. Nati\'c' 
hisloric'al source's there' are 
none ; wi* are' re'diiec'd to the 
re'te'i'e'iices dc'iix’e'd tioin tiiC' 
history of tliose* nations with 
whom the' Albanians wt'ie 
brouglit into connection. 

H(‘ne'(' our rhi('i source's are 
the P>\'/aiitine' ehronicle'rs. 

“who trouble Ihe'inse'lyes yery 
rarc'ly about tlie'se re'inote' 
jiroN’ine'c's.” Our c'aiiic'st di¬ 
rect iidormation be-longs to 
the ye*ar logj : at that elate', 
aftc'r subjligating the' liul- 
gariaii ie'\'olt. Michac'l Paphlago, 
goye'inor of 1 )yirhacliium, gathered an 
army of (xi.ooo nic'n Iroin his prox inei' and 
adyanced with it against the Sc'i bs. Wlu'ii 
the' Normans made tlic'ir expeditions of 
e'i)n(|ue.'st (roSi-iioi), tlie' rule of tlie 
despots ot lLi)irus from the* house of the 
(Omneiii began, and it lastc'd until 

The* land then tc'll again into the' hands of 
the* I^yzantine empe'ieirs ; but the rc'slk'ss 
])0])ulation re'pe'ate*elly rose' in re-yolt, anel 
the* most ('riu'l e'oe*re'ion tailed to se*e'ure a 
definite jiacifie'atiem. In the year 134J 
fresh disturbances broke* emt, ot which the 
Sc'rviaii king, Stefan Dusan, te>ok advan¬ 
tage to conquer the whole* oi Albania, 
The'ssalia and Maeedonia, and assumed 
the ce)rres])e)nehng title oi emperor of tlu^se 
countrie's. l^pon his dc'atli tlie Servian 
kingelemi fell into conlusie^n, and Nice- 
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FAMOUS CHRISTIAN HERO 
George Kastiiota, known as “ S -an- 
derbeK,” was the great Christian heio 
who waged war against the Turks 
for twenty years in Albania. He 
began his struggle in the year 1111 

the 


])homs, son of tlie* hist de*s])ot, attemf’ited 
to seize* the goyernmeiil of Albania, bin 
was defe‘ate*d by the Albauiims and killed 
in battle (1357 1358). 'llie Albanians neiv'* 
lell again })artl\' intei the* hands of the 
St*rvian de'sjiot Simon. As, howe'xe'r, he 
troubled himself but little' about the 
country, tlie Albanians founde'd two jirac- 
tically independent provinc e's - a soulhe'ni 
proviiux* under'Cijinos Vayas, anel a nor- 
thi*ni ])re)yine'e uneh'r Pc'ler Iqoshas. 

'i'heui bc'gan a jieriod ot Albanian 
migration, ehiring which large' jieirtions eit 
Mae'eelonia, The*ssalia, /hheilia and Acar- 
nania we*re eiccupie'd by partie*s starting 
from l)ura/zo. The'iice* the' Albania'is 
spivad turthe'r to Livadia, Heeotia, Adica, 
South Idibeea.and the'Pc'lojioime'Se. yMle-r 
the ele'ath of Pidcr Ljoshas. in 'i.;74. Jeihii 
Spata sc'i/ehl the* town eif Arta. llis rule* 
was a pc'i iod of long struggle's 
wifli diffe'ii'iit oppoiu'iits. 
which e'onfimu'd almosi until 
his death in 1400. About 
this liiiK' most e)l the' country 
wa> coiU]nei<'d by Cailo I. 
'focco, who di' et on j nl\' .fill. 
I4J<). and be'epie'alhe'd wliat 
he' liad well) le> his ne'phf'W 
('ailo I I. 'feie'e-eiof (e-phalle Ilia, 
who was obiiged. howe"v‘ei, to 
ce'ele the' feiwn e»t janina m 
1430 fo Mm.id 11., anel te) 
ackneiwicdge' his snjb'e'inae'y. 

d'lie' jiroei'ss ot e'onxc'l'ting 
the' connti y to Mohanmie dan- 
ism t'u'ii bc'gan, and has 
contimu'd till witliin the* last 
e'e*ntur\'. 11 w as c hie'th' the' 
U])])er e lasse's that e'mbraeed Moliaimne'dan- 
ism, and tor this reason they we're* able' te> 
found native* elynastie's, whieh in some' 
eases actualU’ acejuiit'el he*re'ditary rule*. 
01 these native pashas oi Jamna the* 
bc'st known is Ali, whe) was beirn in 
1741 at Tepe'leni, and mmdere'd on 
Ih'bruary 5th, 3822, in a summe-i-house* 
ein the lake ot Janina, by Kliurshid Pasha. 
North Albania, whie h had be'cemie* a Se*ryian 
jirovince*, has a history of 
its own. About the* ye'ar 
1250 it we'iit ov’c'r to the* 
Catheilic ('hurch, as a})j>e'ars 
Iremi the letters ot Pe)j)e Innoe'e'iit IV. 
The family le'ge*nel of the* Mirielite e hie*ftain 
])r('ser\TS the* memory of this e've'iit. 'fhe* 
disru])tion freun Se*rvia, in w'hich the* nobler 
family of the Halzen tf)ok a. jirominent 
jiart, occurred about i3t>8, and tlu'iefore* 


Venetian Help 

Against 

the Ottomans 
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.ifter the death of Stefan Diisan in 1355. 
WiUi the year 1383 be^nn iJie invasions 
:)f the Ottomans, whom tlie Albanians 
()])posecl with Vcmetian lielj). Among tliese 
Tiirco-Albanian struggles those ol Skan- 
dcTbeg stand out prominently. Yban, or 
John George Kastriota, was born after 1403, 
the son of Yban or John Kastriota, the 
dynast of Mat, and of Voisava, tJie Servian 
princess of Polog. In 1423 he was carried 
off, with his thr(.‘(; brothers, l)y the Emir 
Murad 11 . in flic course of an incursion 
into Southern Albania, kej)! as a hostage 
lor his father’s fidt-lity, and emjdoyed in 
the royal Se¬ 
raglio, There 
he was brought 
np i n the Mo¬ 
ll a m in i* d a n 
faith, and given 
lli«‘ nauK' oi 
I s k a n (1 r or 
Alexand(‘r Hey, 

|)()])ulari>ed as 
Sk and erbeg. 
t'ons})icuous tor 
his handsome 
lorm and intel¬ 
lectual ])owc‘rs, 
he very soon 
ubtaii.ed a su- 
jierior post in 
the administra¬ 
tion. In 1342. 

Uj)on the death 
t»f his fath(*r, 

Yban, the juin- 
cijiality was 
:)ccu])ied by the 
f'lnir, and his 
brothers were 
killed. Tlie 
revolts con¬ 
ducted by 
Arianit('S Com- 
nenus, w'ho died in 14(11, Dejias, or 
Tho])ia, and Z(*nemi)issa, were cruslied by 
the Turks. 

Kastriota concealed liis thirst for 
vengeance, and remained in the Turkish 
service as if nothing had occurred. When, 
however, at the close of 1443 the 
Hungarians defeated the Turks, George 
osca})ed, with 300 Albanians, from the 
l ui kish camp, and seized Kruja by a trick. 
He re-ado])ted Christianity, inspired his 
compatriots to figiit for their indcjiendence, 
and occupied the wholti district in a month. 
All the chiefs placed themselves under his 


command, and paid tribute for tlie main¬ 
tenance of the revolt. Skanderbeg con¬ 
tinued the war with vigour, and in 1444, 
with 15,000 men, he dideated the Turkisli 
army, 40,000 strong under Ali Tasha, and 
other Ottoman generals in the district of 
Dibra. In the year 1449 he attacked 
Murad with ioo,Of)o men, but was defeated 
and forced t(.> withdraw from Kruja, which 
he besieged. 

After th<^ death of Murad II., in 1451, 
he remained victorious ui)on the whole, 
notwithstanding disunion among the 
chieftains and several defeats which he 
suffered; in the 
fen years' arm¬ 
istice of May, 
T4()i, Albania 
was formally 
ceded to him. 
He showed 
great organis¬ 
ing ability, and 
made the coun¬ 
try a stronghold 
of Christianity, 
and his vigorous 
services to this 
faith induced 
Pope Pius II. 
to select him as 
general for his 
proposed cru¬ 
sade in the year 
I4(.)4. The re¬ 
sult of this 
mo'^einent was 
a further out¬ 
break of war, 
and once again 
the Turks were 
defeated. But 
on J anuar 
17th, 1468, 
S k a n d c r b e g 
died at Alessio. His son bei ng still a minor, 
the Turks were \actorious. It cost them, 
however, ten years’ fighting before the\ 
reconquered Kruja, on Junc I5tli, 1478, and 
succeeded in bringing the land under their 
sway in 1479. After that date large bodies 
emigrated from North Albania, and the 
majority of the Albanian colonies in Italy 
belong to that period. Another part of 
the conquered Albanians preferred to 
remain ujwn tlie sjiot and accept Moham¬ 
medanism, while the remainder fled into 
the mountains, 

Karl Pauli 
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THE SOUTHERN SLAV PEOPLES 

MOVEMENTS OF A WIDESPREAD RACE AND 
THEIR ABSORPTION INTO OTHER NATIONS 


AS tlio history of Hk' (icTman races 
(‘in(‘r^es troni obscurity only u])on 
iluMr contact willi tlie (irceks and Romans 
on tlu' Rliine. on tlu* I)annl)(\ and in the 
M(‘(ht<nran(‘an territories, so also the earlv 
historv <)1 tJi(' Slav rncc^s has heim ])r(*serv(‘d 
\}\ tli(“ (ii^T 'o-Roman ('ix'ilisiition. which by 
(h't^ret's drew all ))en|i](>s Irom darkmss tf> 
h;.dd,and stirred tla'in to new life as thouf^h 
h\' a m;iL;iei.in’s wand. It was chiefly 
with 1h(' Romans that th(‘ (jermans came 
into contact l)\' reason ol their g(‘Of^ra])h- 
ical j)osition ; lor similar reasons the Slavs 
l(‘ll within tlie area ot (irc'ek civdisation. 
thou^^h Ji(‘re ai^ain by tlit' int(‘r\ention ol 
tlu' Roman Thnpiua Slav history is tlms 
('onne('ted witli Roman history. At th(‘ 
])oint wln'it' Slavs wen- the innnediati' 
neii»lih()nrs ol iJk* Romans their annals 
reach hac'k to tht' l)ej,,nnnnij.; of our era. 
1hou/.^h it was not until some 500 years 
lati'i' that the northern Sla\’ rac(‘ appeared 

The Slavs' "I’"" 

^ the Adriatic and in tlu* liver 
"vst.n, (,f tlu- CVnlntl and 

W.th Rome 

Inst ('aine into contact witli the Roman 
iMiijiiie ; on tiie Adriatic' and on the classi- 
I td ground of tlu* Halkan Peninsula, which 
was saturated with (’jra'co-Roman civilisa¬ 
tion. he^nnsour earliest t^^ennine knowledf^e 
ol th(‘ Sla\'oni(' jieoples. 

d'he races whim'll inhabited tln^ districts 
on the Danube and southwards to tlu* 
Pelo])()nnesns are known in modern times 
as the SlovtMiians, Serbs, Croatians, and 
P»ulf.;arians. They torm collectively tln‘ 
South Sla\’onic |.;ronp. As their orif^dn 
is obscure, so also is their history confused ; 
it is a history the threads of which are 
lost in many proyinces Ddont^ini^ to 
dilXen'nt state's, and lu'arin^ (‘ven at the 
present day ditterent name's ; a history 
ol tribe.'s in wliiedi original diyerf^eiu'e's 
leul in course ol time to shar]) distinctions 
of lan^nia^e, script, morals, redi^ion and 
histeiry, and which, even in political 
matters, arc opiiosed as enemies. 


Of their earliest history we know little 
e'noiif^h. The Slavs were not so fortunate 
as the (iermans, who found a histeirian in 
'Tacitus as e-arly as the first ce'ntiiry. 
Modern incjnirers epne-e' upon the fact 
that the' Slavs a])])eared in Enro])e aii^e'S 
a/^"o, totrc'ther with the- other main Kuro- 
jiean lace's, the' K«‘lts. (ireeks. Reimans, 

„ and (u'rinans, and that thc'y 

Slav Races 1 i- x 

wt j se'ttu'd in J'.astern hairoiie 

Under Other , , ^ ^ . 

^ soixi^ whe're about tie: spot 

ames whe'ie the‘\’are'st ill te^ be'found 
as file' (‘aiiie'st known inhabita,nts. The' 
Slavs anel their se'ttle'ine'iits are known tei 
Jdiny. 'Tacitus .ind PtoK'mw Meire ewten- 
sive ace'enints are .i^ive'ii of the’in by the 
(ie)thic historian Jorelane“=; and the' Hy/ari- 
tinei Pre)e'Oj)ius, l)oth in the' sixth e'e-ntury. 

Prom that time' onwarep information as 
to the* vSkiv rac'es be'comes more c<>]>ious. 
'They bear diffe'ie'nt iianie'.s. "The' (ire'e'k 
and Roman aiitliecs e'all them Veneti, 
while to ihe' (ie-rmans the'y are' known as 
W'e'iiels : anothe-r form is Ante'S. Proco- 
})ius also infeirrns us that the* Antes we're 
anciently kne)wn as Sjiore's. which has been 
connecte'd with the* nanu' Se*rb. The* se'eemd 
name feir the me'iube'is ol this race was 
Slavus—with \ariants -the* name e'spt*- 
cially current amony the* Ifyzantines. 
'Those tribe's who se'ttle'd in ihe' eild Re)man 
pre)vine'e‘S of J*annonia. Noricum, Rlnetia 
and Vindelicia we'ie* kne)wn (^e)lle*e'ti\eh' as 
Slavs or Slove'iiians. We' iiear of tliemi 
in the* sixtli ea'iitury as of some* peilitical 
im])e>rtance, anel as alre'aely wa^in^ war 
» . with the Havarian race. It is 

a^rians seinie Slav kine:- 

at War with * ■ ^ 1 ■ ^1 • Ti 

IheSUv, ‘V 

c'e'utury in the'moderii Hungary, 
Slax’onia, ('roatia, ('arinthia, Styria, Car- 
niola. (ieirz. (iraeliska, anel on the' e'e)ast 
line. 

From tlu'se .Slav jieojile'S se'ttle'el ein each 
side of the* ('entral Danube*, on the Drave 
and vSave; many migrate'd seuithwards 
altcT the fifth and sixth centuries, and 
settled in the Balkan Peninsula. The 
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question arises whether tliey were the 
first Slav colonists in that district, or 
whether they found in the Balkan terri¬ 
tories an older Slav po]nilation know^n 
under other names. On the solution of this 
question dej:)ends the ])rol)lem of the 
vSlav jtopulafion of the Balkan Peninsula. 
Moreover, the Slavs from these districts 
B zantine Oieuihers 


t(‘rrit()nes ; we find 
traces of Sla\' immigrants from 
Eastern and Northern Europe. Jun'nu'ily 
the oj)iiiion was general that the immigra¬ 
tion of the Slavs into the Balkan terri¬ 
tories look })lace during the jieriod betwc'en 
the fifth and seventh centurit'S. It is 
now' believed tliat certain traces of a 
much earlier migration lia\'e bi'cii dis- 
('overed. Evidence for this fact is to be 
found in the older Slav place-names. This 
new' theory can also be harmonised with 
the earliest liistorical evidtmec^ before us, 
and provides a natural explanation of the* 
fact that the Slavs suddcmly ajqx'arc'd in 
these territories in such numbcM's that 
even the By/antinc' emjx'rors hnind thern- 
.selves obliged to take measure's to ])revc‘nt 
them from over-running (irec'c'e. 'J'he 
thc'ory further exj)lains why history has 
nothing to tell us of any great immigration 
or (H'cuj)ation of thc'se countries by tlu' 
Slavs in historical times ; only now and 
again does history s])eak of the sc'ttlc*- 
ment of new bands of ('olonists by the 
em|.)erors. 

So long, how'cx’er, as it is impossible' to 
ascertain the nationality of many ])eoples 
living in those districts in the Koman 
]X'riod, such as Thiacians, Skordiskans, 
Dacians, Tllyrians, and others, so long will 
this ])rob]em remain un.solvc'd. Heiie'e w’c 
must first decide whether they are to be 
regarded as “ immigrants ” or as “in¬ 
digenous ” ; only then can w'e discuss the 
question of earlier or later dates. It may 
be noted that the inhabitants of JJosma 

still display certain ethnologic al 
n cri ors peculiarities wdiich are a.scril)ed 

®to the Thracians and Dacaans 

Civilisation id ^ri 

by Roman authors. Ihus 

Pliny states that among the Dacians the 
men paint their bodices. Tattooing is at 
the jnesent day customary among the 
Bosnian j)eo]de. Other national character¬ 
istics also ])oint to some relationshi]). 

However this may be, our first know¬ 
ledge of the Slavs, both in the Danube 
territories and in the Balkan Peninsula, is 


of the race w'ho w^ent to the 


gained from the (irc'c'ks and Romans when 
they establislu'd thc'ir c'nij)irc‘ in those 
directions. After the' lall of the Roman 
Enqiire the Slavs inlieritecl the Roman 
civilisation. The country was coxcumI 
w'ith towns, trading sc'ttlc'ments, and 
fortres.ses. Tlie.se territories wc'rc ( ro.SM'd 
by admirable military roads. In 1 'hrac‘ia 
we find roads as c'arly as Hit' time ol Xero, 
W'ho built ])c)st-lionsc's along tliciii. All the 
emperors jiaid spt'cial attention to tlic* 
Balkan Peninsula, as it was trom there* 
that they gainc'd the most valuable* rc’c rnils 
for thc'ir Ic'gions. No Ktanaii c'lnpc'ror 
liow't'ver, sprc'ad liis glory so widely 
throughout the countric's on eacli side* 
of the Balkans as the concjiieror ol 
Dacia, the* great Flavian, 'frajan. His 
memory w'as and is still ])ics('r\t'd among 
the Slavs, and his mime was c*\(*n addc‘(l 
to the list of Slav deitic's. Bulgarian songs 
still sing the' jiraiscs of the Tsar 'frojaii.” 
Many plac'o-names still rc'-c'cho liis name. 
\\V constantly lind a Trajan’s bridgt', a 
IVajan’s road, a 'rrajan’s gat(‘, or a 
Trajan’s tow’ii, Trajan is also in gc'iicral 
use as a jiropi'i' namt*. All this is t'vidt'iice 

_ , loi'tilt* fac*t that'I'laian must 

Goths and , . , 

^ „ . liavi'comc'into iH'isonal c'oii- 

rluns in Search , , ' . , 

- . tact witli the* Slaws. Asea,r]\ 

of Plunder . .1 

as the' lourth ccaitury tie* 

})rovin('c'S of the peninsula w'c'n* wc'althy 
and dc'nsc'h’ jxijnilated, as wt* are inlormt*d 
by the eontemporarx* writer Ennapios. 

A chsastrons period began loi tlu'se tt'rn- 
toric's in tlie iourtJi and tillli (c'lit 111 ii‘s, 
when the (ioths and Huns attackt'd and 
rc*])c'atc'dly devastated them in tlu' coiirsi* 
oi jihindc’i ing raids ; possiblv t[ic*se assail¬ 
ants mcIiKlefl some Slavonic bands. From 
tliis time oiuvards the* Slavs on the far 
sicle ol llic' Danube' bc'gan to grow^ restlc'ss, 
especially in Ihc' oUl jirovince ol Dacia, 
and overfloodc'd tlic' whole of the* Balkan 
Pc*ninsula as lar^as the* PeIo])onm*.se ; flic* 
Slav language* was s])C)ken at 'faygetos as 
late* as tiic' iiilc'c'iifh c'eiitury. 

The T^yzautine emperors thc'iuselvc's, in 
their brilliant cajatal on the Bos})horus, 
wc'.re. threatenc'd w'ith attack. At that 
time the Byzantine enqierors had more 
important cares and heavier tasks than 
the protcx'tion of tlicd 3 alkan I’eninsnla from 
these barbarians, w'honi thc'y w'cre inclined 
to despise : their fac*t;s, from the' moment 
of tlie foundation of ('onstantinoplc;, wc'ie 
turnc'cl towards tlie east. Hence, in sjiite 
of repc^ated defeats, tJie Slavs were able 
steadily to advanc e. Things became even 
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worse after tlie death of Ili<‘ great Justinian. 
)()lin ol K|)liesus, a Syrian chroiiieler of the 
sixtli eentury, relates liow “ in the third 
year after tlie death ol tlie l'hn])eror 
Justinian and the ae('<*ssioii of Tiheriiis the 
Vietorious, tlie ae('urs('(l peo|)le of tin* 
Sla,vs ell 1 ('red and (»verran the wliole of* 
I u'lJas in the iK'igliboiirliood of Tlh'ssalonic'a 
and ihe wlioh' of 1 Iiraeia. TIk'v ('on(|iit‘r(‘rl 
ina,n ^ towns an»! 1mtiessc-s. ravagerl, 
burned, and dex’astated tin; eountry, and 
li\cd in it as Irc'ely as at houu-.’' 

In tli(' \(‘ar 575 tin* A\ais, one of tlir 
})t‘oj)l( s ol Iho sli'j)|H‘s loiin<‘ib' railed in as 
un\diarirs 1)\' IJk* Hy/anlincs. began lle-n 
iiixasions in the J)\/antine hnij)ire. and 
carried their pliindi'iing raids through the 
Ih'ilkan t('rritori(.‘S. aloiu' or in alliance with 
tlu' Sla\s. 'I Ik' vSlavs in lll\rieuni and tlu' 
Alj>in(' tel l itoi ies soon l)ecanie lesth'ss. 
In Dalmatia, into wliich the\’ liad inadi' 
iiicuisions as early as tlie n'ign ot Justinian. 
th('\’ began to a<l\'anct' v^'lth great ciU'i'gv 
about 1)00. <ind dio\’e back the Roman 
j)ower, which th<‘ A\'«irs had already 
eiiteebled. to the coasl towns, to thi' 
mountains.and tothe islands, 
d he (ira c'o-Roman towns ol 
the intt'i ioi were lor the most 
part kiid waisti', whih* such 
new towns as Spidatro and Kagiisa wc'i’e 
lounded by tht' liigiti\-e Romans. 

riic' Sla\’ immigrants soon also learnt 
the ait ol seamanship. Dining the siegt' 
ol ('oiistantinopl)' in ()J(). which they under¬ 
took in alhaiii'e with the Axais. the\ 
conducted the atta('k Ironi the seaward 
side in small boats. In the yi'ai (>41 
'el tain Sla\’s, ])robably from h'4)irus, 
landed on the Italian ('oasts and ])lun(l(T<‘d 
Apulia, d'lie Slav ])irates traxersed th(' 
Ionian and J'^gt'an si’as, jienetrating e\en 
to tht' ( x'clades and the (;oast towns ol 
Asia Minor. .Al-Achtal, an Arabian writt'r 
ot th(' st'xenth ('(‘iiturw speaks ol tlu* fair- 
hairt'd Sla\s as a pt'ojtle w't'll-known to his 
leadi'i's. 'I'lie enti'rprise ol the Slavs was 
further fai'ilitated by tlu' lact that the 
lixzantine hanjiirc' was now in diri'icnities 
w'ith tlu* Arabs, as it had fornu'rly been 
with the Pt'isians. Their chief attack w'as 
dirt'cted about (uh) against Thossalonica, 
the second city in tin* Byzantine hhnpire. 
riiey rt'jH'atc'dly besieged this towm by 
land and waiter, and on one occasion were 
encam])ed lor two yt'ars before its gates. 
The l>yzantiiu‘ authorities were, how'ever, 
invariably successlul in saxing this out¬ 
post. In the si'XTiith century the Slav 


Slavs at the 
Siege of 
Constantinople 


Influence of 
Country on Slav 
Immigrants 


coloIli^atio:l of the Balkan Peninsula was 
coni]dele, and no corner remained un¬ 
touched by them. Tlu* Byzaniine autlior.s 
of that ])eriod refer to tlie Balkan territories 
sinijdy as Slavinia. 

With regard to the influence wdiich their 
change of domicile exercised upon the polit¬ 
ical develo]unent (>f theSlax' immigrants and 
the course of th(*ir cix'ilisa- 
tion, w't* are reduced to 
conjecturt,; generalisation 
is easit'r here than dt'tailed 
])roof. but in this case iIk* connection be¬ 
tween gcograpliK'al ])Osition and history is 
unmislakablt*. 'ric' juisition of tlie Balkan 
Peninsula, whi.h brought tlu* southern 
Slaxs neaier than any otlu'r meinl)ers of 
the iac<* to tlu* (Ira'co-Roman world, xvas 
ol gieat importance lor their future 
(levt'lopinent. In the couise of their his¬ 
torical caK'ci tlu' southern Slax' tribes 
xvavert'd for a i.nig time lu'txveen Italy and 
livzantium, until I'X’entually the western 
portion bet'ame incorjiorated with Roman 
])oliti('s and cix'ilisation. and tht* t'astt'rn 
portion xvilh tlu' Byzaiitiiu* wtnld. 

Foi otlu'r facts, hoxvexa'r, in tlu* life* of 
the st)utht*rn Slavs, det'jter caiist's must be 
sought, originating in the ('onhguration ol 
tlu* country. If wt* regard tht* jjeninsula 
ol lla'inus from the hx'diogra])hical and 
orographical ])oint of xit*w. xvt* shall 
immediateU’pert't'i’t' that the ('onfigm atioii 
ol lilt* t'ouiitry has dt'tt'rmined the fat(* of 
its inhabitants. As tht* xxholt' of tht* con- 
tiiu*nt is divided Irom xx'est to east by a 
xvater-hed xvhich (lirt*cts tlu* rixTis ])artly 
to the Baltic and jtartly into tlu* Danube', 
so also this soiith-L'astern jieninsula has 
Its xvatt'isht'd xvhich directs tlu* streams 
})artlv towaids tht* north and partly south¬ 
wards. As lilt* nortlu'in mountain range 
ha.s dividt'd the jieoples. as wt'll as the 
w'aters. which lit* on each sith* of it. so, 
too, the same lact is apparent in the 
Ikilkans. The northern and tlu* stnithern 
j)arts of the pt'ihnsula have run a dif'fert'Ut 

„ „ course of development with 

Baikal. Races 

and their , • r .11 

-- a • eel 11101111 taiii laiigt* ot tlu* 

Mountain Battles n - a / 

Balkans, rising to 12,T4(> 

feet, is diiTicull to cross, notwithstanding its 
tliii teen ])asses, and many of the struggles 
btdweeii the nortliern anti southern Ikdkan 
nices were fought out on tlu* ridges of these 
mountains. At the same tinu^ it must be 
said that other etlniographers have drawn 
different conclusions from these same 
orographical conditions. 
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Apart from tliosc farts, the wliole 
peninsula is (li\acle(l by niountain r.inf^('s 
running in all dirortions into districts 
each of wliich with certain efforts might 
devclo}) inde])endently of others, as was 
the rase in Western Europe. In ancient 
Hellas this was tlie fact wliirli favoured 
the development of so many indefumdent 
. territories, and dining the 

• 4- Sla\’period it also facilitated 
Characteristics ' r , i i i 

p , the rise ol S('veral Kingdoms. 

^reserved u„jnst to re¬ 

gard the Halkaii Peninsulaas j)art of Eastern 
Europe, in the strict sens(‘ ol th(‘ term, 
it is incorrect to call it an East Europcmi 
peninsula, lialkan territories are in every 
res|)('ct mon^ allii'd to Weslcaai Europt*. 
and art' somewhat Alpine in character. 

Thus the immigrant Slavs wt're t'asily 
able to continue their se])arate existente 
in this district, a tact which t'litirely 
conesj)onded willi their wisln's, Hc'iicc* 
the iiianifold nature of the soutlu'rn Sla\’ 
kingdoms ; for this reason, too. they were 
more easily ai'cessible to iiitlueiu'es wliii'h 
ran \'i‘r\’ divers(‘ courses. Diversity oi 
geographical ('ontiguration naturally pro¬ 
duced di\'ersity of ci\ ilisation ; sonu' 
districts lav on the main lines of com¬ 
munication, while oHr'I'S, more dilhcult 
of access because more mountainous in 
character, were left tar l)ehind in the march 
ot progrt'ss. Diftenaices of climatt* must 
also i)(‘ taken into account. 

Upon the wliok'. the magniheent ])osi- 
tion of the Ikdkan territories on the 
Mediterranean lias at all ])eriods tavoiired 
the d(‘velo])ment of the inhabitants. The 
fact that th(' Slax's h(‘re came into contai't 
with tlu‘ sea created new ('onditions 
ol life and iresh needs. Tlu'v h'aint tlu' 
art ot si*amansliij), and rosi* to be <i 
comnu'icial nation. TIk* southern Slax's 
show a dilfennt national t\pe trom the 
great mass ot Slav nationality ; tlu'ir en- 
vironmi'iit and their neighbouis havi' givi'ii 
them a special national (harai'ter. 'Du' 
Sla\' races which set tied in the 
Ikilkan ]\'ninsula were num¬ 
erous. Such different names 
ar(' know’ll as vSi'veraiKc 
Brsjakc's or Berzetes. SmoljaiU'S, Sagulates, 
Welesici, Dragoxiii. Milinci or Mili'nzes. 
Ezeritesor Je.si'rzi's. idc. In s])iteot numer¬ 
ous names ajiplied to various .Sla\’ groups, 
we have jiractically no guide to tribal 
identity among them. TIk'sc' iiami's are, 
how(‘vaT, ot little im])ortance for the 
letermination of nationality. Ajiart from 
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the fact that tiiey have ofti'ii bc(?n 
transmitted to us in a corrupt torm, 
their value is purc'ly toj)Ographi('al and in 
no way ('thnographical. Thc'V coincide 
witJi tile name's of the' lake's, rivers, and 
mountains about which the* tribe's settlc'd. 
Die qiK'stion tJic'ii ari.sc's: did tiie tribes 
give their name's to these* mountains and 
rivers, or, what is more probable', did the'V 
tliemsc'hes borrow’ the' old names of 
the'se* rivers, e-te* 1'he latter is tlie case 
with the' names 1'imok — J'imoe'ane, 
Rorawa — ]\lorawana, Xare'iita — Xaren- 
tane, e'le\ Tlie ojiiiiion ot the* Bulgarian 
se'holar Marin .St. Drinox’ a()pe*ars to be 
corive't. tliat at diftere'ut time's diffc'rent 
tribe's of the* noithern and westc'rn Slax’s, 
or. rathe'!', fiagiiK'iits ot the'in, made 
settle'inenls he'ie' ; a fin tile r ]iroot ot the 
the'orx Is the' div('rg(‘nt dialc'cts ol the* 
lEilgari.'in language. 

hlistorians slate* iliat ol the Slax’s in 
the' \vesle*rn halt e>f the l-lalkaiis the Sc'i bs 
and ('re)atians wi'ie the* most numerous, 
and that tlie'\’ alone* toinieled kingdom:' 
ot the'ir e)wn side b\' sale' with th<' Bul¬ 
garian state*. But this may mean no more* 
than that, as m the* l ase* ol 


The Kingdoms 


of Servin 
and Croatia 


Bohi'inia. Boland, eii Russia. 


one small tube was e'liabk'd, 
1 )\ the* le)ice‘ ot some* lavemi- 
able* e'ircnmstanee*. gradiialK’ te) subdue 
e)the*r tribe*s, and to iiu'lude* tlu'in nnde*r its 
own name*, while' itse*lt be'coniing de'national- 
isc'd by the'ea>n(|ue*re'(l liil)es. I'his inav be* 
true ol the* Serbs and ( leeatians. as we* 
ha\e' sc'e'ii that it was of the* Ihilgarians. 
The* wliole* group thus jtassc'd into one* 
jiolitie'al unit\’, and tJie'n aeepiire'd some 
me*aningie'ss name*, possibK take'ii lieun 
rivc'r. moimtain. lake-, 01 town eil the* 
countiw, trom a national le'ade*i. or pe*r- 
ha])s treiin some' totally ditfe're'iit langu.ige'. 
All, tile'll, lliat can be* said is this - that 
side* by side* with the' Bulgarians in the 
east e)t the' jie-iTinsula two impeirtant 
kingdeims, the* .Servian and ( roatian, we're* 
afterwards lormc'd on the* west ; thoiigu 
each ol tlu'Se*, like* the* l>ulgarians, inclndc'd 
sc'vc'ral tribes. 

The* nuine'rous Slav race's, the*n. bore* tor 
the moment ditfe*r('nt name's. Thre*e' of 
tlie'se, Bulgaria, (roaiia. and Se'rvia, 
be'came imjiortant ; and all others were 
ine'ludc'd iinde'r tJie'se*. The* (ire'C'ks. how- 
evc'r, gave' them all e'ollective'ly the erne, 
name* ol Slaveiii, and kiu'w the* whole 
e-oiintry as Slavinia. Die* hkiste'in Roman 
hail]lire* was know'ti as Romania b\ tlie 
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Slavs. Tins name, however, they a|)|)li(‘d 
]iarticuUuiv to tJi(‘ Tlinieiaii plain. At 
the present day tlu* inounlain tribes on 
the borders of th(‘ 'I'liraeian ])lain eall th(‘ 
inhabitants of the plain Koinanec' and 
the women Roinanka, althouf^h the whole 
country u]) to the iK'ii^djbourhood ol 
('onstaii1inopli‘ was (“iitiiely under Slav 
innueiK'c'. 

The Slavs ol tliat period, lik(‘ most of 
th(‘ European ])eo])k‘S, wta'e at a sta.t^e f)f 
cixnlisation which may l)o descriln'd as 
s(‘n]i-nomadic. W'hile cattle-r(‘arin.^ and 
huntiiif^^ were theii' main source's ol food, 
aijriculture was also carii(‘d on, and, as 
amon/^^ the (ic'rmans. was oblii^atoi \- upon 
tlie wonum and slaves. An historian 
inlornis tliat the A\ars emplo\'ed lh(' 
Sla\' woimai lor a,i;rieult ural pm post s and 
in place ol drauj^ht-aninials, which was 
no innovation on tlit'ir part. Xoina<lit' 
tribt's periodit'allv tUxated tlu‘ lands 
which tht'v had ])loii,i(hefl. and lemoved to 
v'ii'inin soil. 

Social and also eivK hie in the lialkan 
PtMiinsiila, and probablv anion,all the 
Slavs, is loundetl upon the lamilv /.^ronp 

^ . or household (the sadnica). 

Family Customs i i i i .i 

. winch has survived theie. as 

in (he Balkan . , ,, 

„ . , in Lithiiaina and Kussia. to 

Peninsula .. ^ 

tin* ])rescnt dav. so that it 

cannot bt' re,i^arded as a ('onsetpumct' ol a 
nv/anlint‘ oi 'I'urkish svstt'in ol taxation. 
Survivals of household organisation have 
also bt'en deinonsliated to exist anion,t; the 
(iernians ol that ]xirticular period. d'ht* 
married children do not leavt* the lather’s 
houstv but remain to^etht'r undei the 
C,o\’ernment ol the lather or patriareh. .All 
the ineinbc'i s ol such a lamilv bear the name 
ol the lamih chiel ; thus tlu- descendants 
ol Kadox'an and the people of the distrnd 
the\' inhabited wt'iv known as Radovaniei. 
W’luMi the lamilv had so mereased as to 
make common lih- impossible some portion 
broke awav from the union, loundc'd a new 
S( ttkaiuMit, took a new name, and formed 
:i new sadru,i;a. which, however. rianaiiUHl 
m coimi'ction with the orii^inal lamilv 
and worshi[)ped the same deity, who 
thus remained a common object ol rever¬ 
ence to si‘\’(Mal blanch settlements. A 
sadruf^a mij;ht c'ontain from fifty to sixty 
meinlHMS : the chief was known as starosta, 
or slarjesina, or ,i;ospodar, or wladyka, or 
djedo, or domakin. 

The tribe oripnated in tlie union of 
several families. The family was admin¬ 
istered by the elders, who a])])ortioned the 


work, ])erformed the* S(;rvice of th(' gods 
during tlu* heatlien jierioci, and R‘j>resent('d 
the family in its cxUtjkiI ichiiions. 
Community of projunty' mad(‘ ijidividuaJ 
])overty ini};o.ssible ; those only' wliO had 
ix‘en (‘.xpelled from the lederatK.m of the 
lamilv were abandoned. Tlie affairs of 
the wliole tribe were discusscxl by an 
assemblv’ ol the eldcu's. Tlie 
c Slavs inhabited by a tribe was 

njoy known as Zutia. and its central 

Prosperity containcTl 

th(‘ shrine ol the gods in tlu' heathen 
period, was a citadel or grad. One of 
th(‘ (‘Ideas or ])atnaichs was chosen as 
govi'inor of a Ziijia, and was tlu'ii known 
as th(‘ Ziijian, or, among th(‘ ('roalians, 
as the I kin. 

To this social organisation, which con¬ 
tinued longer among th(‘ .Slavs than 
among th(‘ (nMinans. a.re to be as('rib(‘d all 
the dehx'ts aiel the excellencies of the 
Slav tribes. Tlic* families did not readilv 
separate Irom each oth(‘r. but soon 
increased to tJu‘ size ol tribes. Hence, 
(‘attl(‘-breed)ng and agriculture were con- 
diK'tefl to a eonsidiuabk' extc'ut undt r a 
svst(‘m ol communal labour and reaclu'd a 
high pitch ol ])iosp('nty; coiiscijiiently 
Iht'v W(MV able (xisily to colonise and per- 
maneiitlv to maintain tluar hold ol wide 
tracts ol countrv. Otlu'r conijiuMing 
nations. >uch as th(‘ (ioths and Huns, 
pouied o\ c!' tilt' ('ounti v. k'aving behind 
them onlv th(‘ tract's ol the devastation 
which thev had caust'd. and tlien dis- 
apjK'.'ned. wht'ieas tht* Slavs settled in tlic 
('ountry whic h tluyv o('cui)ied. 

A lurther consetjut'nct' was that tlu'Slavs 
were in no iit'ed ol extiaiK'ous labour lor 
a,gi it'ultmal ])ui jiost's. and thert'lort' slav i'ry 
was never so liiinh looted an institution 
among thi'in as among tlit' (k'rnians. Tlu 
Slavs usuallv madi' tlu'ir slaves membor.s 
of the hoiist'hold. as is related by the 
khiijx'ror Mauricius. 'fhe Slavs wt'it' also 
able to cairy agriculture and manulacture 
. to a higher point. Their stand- 

ard ol moralitv was higher. 

and Military .i .n i 

^ owing to their dost' corporate 

ermans strong family dist'ijiline, 

a fact whi('h also favourt'd tlu‘ increase ol 
lh(‘ir ])oj)ulation. On tlu' other hand, tlu' 
(iermans, among whom agriculture was 
]H‘rfonn(‘d by slav’cs, dt'vtUt'd themselves 
(mtiioly to hunting and military pursuits. 

Still this family organisation enabk's 
us to explain why' the Slavs wert* not 
successful as the founders of states. Their 
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Byzantine 
Historians on the ‘ 
Slav Character 


common lamily life, while im])lyin^ rever- 
<‘ncc for Iheir ])atriarch, also produced a 
democratic sj)irit which was entirely 
opposed to any strict form of constitution. 
No family was w'illing to become subject 
to anotlu'r ; all families desirc'd to be 
equal ; one defeiuh'd the fn^'flom of 
another. No family ( hief was williuf; to 
acknowled/^e the supre¬ 
macy of another, nor need 
^ we feel sin })risc‘ that tlu* 
blood hmd was an institu¬ 
tion which tlourishid ii[)on such soil. 
Hence, amon^ the Slavs it was far 
easier for an individual to seciirc' the 
supnaiKicv oxer a nuinbiM' ol families 
or tl ilies if he stooil outside them and was 
unshackled by their discipline. 

It is, thendort', no mere chanci' that king¬ 
doms of an\- iinjiortance could be founded 
amon/.; the Slavs onl\- b\' foriMt^n trilH‘S,ofl(‘n 
invit(‘d for that purpose. This ]u‘cnliarity 
of the Sla\' character struck th<‘ I>yzantine 
historians. “ 'I'liev ha\ e abundanci^ ol 
cattle aiifl corn, (diiefly millet and ryt*,” 
says the EnquMor Mauricius : “ ruU'rs, 

howe\'(*r, tfiev c'annot tx'ar,” lu* says in 
anotlu'i' place. “ and they live side by 
sidi; in disunion. Tndependeiici' llu‘V love 
above all tliiiif^s. and decline to undc'i'.eo 
a,ny loi in of subjection.” Jh'ocopius also 
relates in the sixth ('(Mitin v that the Slavs 
declined to submit to the ruk' ol an\' one 
man, but discussed tlu'ir common aitair> 
in council. Tlu* pridt‘ and honour ol 
individual lamilii's was to them more 
imjKirtant than all else. Only under 
])ressure ot direst need did the Slav tribes 
join in choosing a common leadin', and foi 
this reason stran^a'is were easily able to 
seciirt' dominion over them. 

Concernin^^ the rehyion of the southern 
Slavs, our sources of inlormation haxe 
lit til' to tell us ; tlu'V wm e jiolytheists. 
th(*ir chief deities were thi‘ heax'eii and tin* 
heavenly bodies. Of Svantovit and 
Perun, the deitii's of the northern Slavs, no 
traces are to be found. They worshipped 
their f^uxls in "roves, moun¬ 
tains, and rocks. Victims 
wiM'e offered to them with 
song. Together wit lithe gods 
they reverenced othin* beings, such as the 
Vilen or Samox’ilen (in Tliracia, Samodivy), 
Hudenice, Kojenice, Judi, Vijulici, spirits 
and female wizards (brodnicc). Research, 
however, has not said the last word uj^on 
this point, and the personalities of many 
heathen gods are doubtful. 
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The districts south of the Danube and 
north of the Adriatic wane iindiM' the rule 
of the J^yzantine emperor, though Byzan¬ 
tine rulers were reirely able to exercise 
any real sujiremacy. Immigrant tribes 
from time to time nominally recognised 
the rights of the Byzantine enipeiors to 
these lands, and troubled themselves no 
further u]>on thi‘ matter. We may even 
question whether such immigrants always 
secured the consimt of the enqx'i'or to their 
settlimient uj)on Romnn territory—a fact 
which the Jfyzantine historians continually 
reassiM't, for reasons ('asil\ intelligible, 
'riiese ]X‘opli‘S canu‘ into the country be¬ 
cause they met w'ith no ri'sistance, and 
were the more readily inclined to ai know¬ 
ledge a vague su])i'einac\', as thev were 
thiunselves incapable of lounding states. 

It is not so much through their military 
]>()wer as through thi'ir diplomatii' skill 
and wealth, and also through the disunion 
ol the Slavs, that the P)yzantines were able 
to retain, at any rate, a formal siqiremacx' 
over these territories during many troub¬ 
lous jieriods. Notwithstanding the great 
success of the Slav colonisation, the Slavs 
never succeeded in founding 
an indepi'udent state in the 
Ikilkan territories; on this point 
both they and thi* (iermans were 
lar inierior to the 'rurco-l'artai' races. 
Apart fiom tlii' lact that these latti'i*, bv 
their introiluction ol ca\■:dr^' si'rx ieis with 


Where 
the Slavs 
F ailed 


the u.se of the stirru]), jiossessi'd more for¬ 
midable forces and obtained gieater mili¬ 
tary success, they had also the further 
advantage of possessing the ideal ol a 
strong slate, though in roughest outline. 

Tliis they had learnt from the civilised 
nations ol Asia. In Europe their a])])ea.r- 
ance exiM'ci.sed somi* inlhienci* upon tin' 
military habits and constitutional or¬ 
ganisation ol the (iiTinanic and Slav 
world, es])eciall\;, of the (ioths ; evidemee 
of the fact is the migration ol jieoples, 
which was brought about by their arrixal. 
It is not until this that the (jermans and 
Slavs united into larger groups—that is, 
into states. It was, then, no mere chance 
that these ]>co})les were the first to found 
kingdoms in the districts inhabited by 
the vSlavs. They were tlie Huns, Avaars, 
Bulgars, (diazars, Magyars, Patzinaks, 
Polovzes, Tartars, and Ottomans. 

We know ])ractically nothing of the rela¬ 
tions of the Slavs to the state of the Huns. 
On the other hand, we learn a good deal 
of the ])olitical life of the Slavs in the sixth 
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('(‘iiliiry, whc‘n tht^ second 'rurkisli }X‘()})le, 
t}ie Avars, founded a considerable empire 
in tlie district occupit'd ])y tlu.' Slavs. The 
supremacy of tlie Avars seems to liave 
extended over the whole district of modiTti 
Hungary, Bohemia, and Moravia, the whole 
of Austria ])roper, the northern districts 
of the Elbe and Saale, and also south¬ 
wards to the Danube over modern Dal¬ 
matia and Servia. As they were a ])eo])le 
of giants, they were' called by thi'ir neigh¬ 
bours siin])ly Avars, or giants. Tlu'ir rule 
was exceeflingly op])r(‘Ssive. Eredegar’s 
chronicl(‘ of the sc'venth ct'ntury ri'lates 
lliat the Slavs were forc'ed to ])artici])ate 
in everv campaign of the Avars, and to 
tight, while the Avals drt*w up beion' the 
encampUK'iit. Agih ull inc was the sok* 
work <)1 the Sla\'s ; other historians inform 
us that tlii'V W(‘rt‘ ottim used as diaught- 
aiiinials and bc'asts of biirdim. 1 'he Avars 
AN'cre the first loreign ])eople whost* ])er- 
maiu'ut supremacN' ovc'r the SkiA’s is his¬ 
torically I'stablislu’d loi- the sixth centurv. 

About the beginning of the seventh 
<'entur\’ the position ot the Slavs im])ro\’ed. 
in ('onsi'(jiU'nc(‘ of a great di'feat (‘xperi- 
, j j ^ enc(‘d bv the A\'ars in 
n epen en Avar Khan had under- 

Slavoiuc State , , i i i 

Established f'''''!, •' '>'> 

the Itv/antine runptre, ap- 

paientl}' as {'aii\’ as t)2j, and besieged C'on- 
stantinoj)le, when the Ihnperor Hera( lins 
began wai against the Persians: the tam- 
paigii must have lasted some years. At this 
tinu’, about the year ()2 p the Slavs on tlu* 
DaiinlH' in the distiicts of Ifohemia and 
Mora\aa. revolted and founded an indepen¬ 
dent kingdom iindi'r the leadershij) ol a 
certain Samo. When the Avar bands 
befoie Constantinople wine destroyed in 
the Avar power was considerably 
wi'akened for a whole generation. 

d'he Slav tribes who liad Ix-en hitherto 
subdued wei(' now able to assert them- 
si h es. They joined Samo, and ap])ointed 
him their king in (127, tlu* more easily to 
^•p])ose the attacks of the laingobardi, 
Bax’arians, and Avars. 'J'hen was founded 
the iirst inijiortant indejiendi'nt Slav 
kingdom known to history ; it lav in 
the western part of the niod(Tn Austrian 
monarchy. Samo maintained his ]>osition 
until f)b2 (according to others, until 
()^H )—that is to say, for thirty-five years. 
After his death his ein])ire disajipears from 
the swne. We hear lattn* of the Karantani 
as waging war with the Bavarians, and 
finally coming under Bavarian sujircmacy. 


and, in the lighth century, of a Slovenian 
kingdom in Moravia and ot another in 
Pannonia ; whence we may conclude that 
tlu* kingdom of Samo had undergone a 
process of disruption. 

The foundation of the Av;ir kingdom 
was, moreover, of importaiue to Slav 
history for another rt'ason. The oppres¬ 
sive rule of the Avars induced 
tlu* Slavs to abandon their 


The Sl&vs in 
the Balkan 
Territories 


homes in large bodies, to 
migrate northwards or south¬ 
wards, and then* to o(TU])y new districts. 
It was, then'fore. at that time that the 
immigration ol tlu* Slavs to the Balkan 
territories began u])on a laig(‘r scale. In 
other res])e< ts also the Slavs wt*re now 
able to ass(‘rt themselves more slronglv. 
riie delt-at of the AA ars in the year (>26 
had bc'en of d('('isi\e imj)ortance both for 
the Sla\ s and for the B\zantines. Whole 
proA’inc'(‘s now b. -ki* away Irom tlu^ A\'ars 
and were occu])ied by tlu* Slax’s. 

Thus it is no mere coincidence that at 
this ])eri()d two numerous Sla\' tribes 
a])peai in tlu- iiorth-w(*st ot the Balkan 
Peninsula. We hear that tlu* Croatians. 
who an* said, upon eA’idt'iici* of the Em- 
j)(‘ror ('onstantiiu^ Por})hyi‘ogeniu‘tos, to 
liave come irom the north, dc'feated the 
A\'ars about tlu* \ear t'2t), and ajipeared 
as independ(‘nt inhabitants of tlu* country 
which the\ occupie I. Their territories 
were bouiuk'd on the north by the Sav(* 
and by a line running paralli*! to this 
n\a*i fiom tlu* rnna to the sea, on the 
west by the Adriatic, on the south b\ 
the mouth ol the (k'ttina River and by the 
l.ak(* ol Imoshi, on tin* south-east by a line 
ol mountains running from this lake to thi* 
sourc(‘S of the Verbas. and finally on the 
east by tlu* \’t*rbas itself. Their chief 
centres were Biograd —the modern Zaza 
Vecchia—and Jhha(\ Tlu'se boundaries 
exist at tlu* ])r(.'sent day. though their value 
is jnirely ethnograjihical. It must also be 
remembered that tlie whole of the ti'rritory 
. i^nw occu])ied bv the Croa- 
nion ^ ween j^^ftcr them 

Slovenmn nno ,, ir i , ..i 

^ ^ b(*K)ngt*d lormerly to tlu* 

Movenians, and was called 
Slo\'t*nia. In cour.se ol time the Slovenian 
and Croatian tribes coak'seed. Even at the 
])resent day a remembrance of these con¬ 
ditions is pre.served by the name Slavonia, 
which denotes ])art of the Croatian king¬ 
dom, by the name of the Slovak tribe in 
Hungary, and by the old Pan non i an- 
Slovenian kingdom. The Croatians thus 
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iil^sorbi'd the nortli-west of Bosnia and 
Dalmalin as fnr as Spalatro. 

The vSerhs soon lollow(‘d tli(' Croatians 
across the Sav(\ and, according' to the 
Byzantine chroniclers, demanded and ol)- 
tained from the em|)eror a 
placi' of settlement. They 
occii])i(‘d tlu' modern l-iosnia 
with tlu' ex(‘eption ol the 
( roatian j)ortion, which is still known as 
'I'nrco-Croatia. d'o tlu'in also ludont^ed tlu* 
^.^reater part of Herzefj;ovina, Sonthi'rn Dal¬ 
matia, Northern Albania, Montene{,^^ro. Old 
S(‘rvia (\o\ i-Bazar), the northern (listricts 
ol tlu' Bn/rend pashahk, and lh(‘ modern 
S('rvia. At the pn'si'nt day w(' hnd the 
S('rbs in these tenitories. Ib're tlu'y 
loniK'd several larger and smaller jiriiud- 
palities. mutually indep(mdtmt, known 
as Zui)anates. 

T(» i)(\^in with the most southern, we 
have tlu* principality of Zeta or Diiklja 
from Diochai. which is name(l attc'r the 
birthjihu'e cd the k'mperor 
Diocletian. 'I'liis was tlu' 
oriftinal home of the ruling 
family ot the NemanjKb. 
under whost' supu'mac\' 

^'ervia alterwards ro.se to 
the hc‘if.;ht of lu'r jiowt'r. 

'bliis district was at all I ime^' 
a jilace ol relii,i.;e lor the 
('ham[>ions oi Ser\-ian in- 
dt'i'endt'nee. It was h<‘re 
tluit Montene^i odoxa'lopi'd, 
and succeeded in niaintain- 
in.i^^ her Ireedoni until our 
own days : it was only 
diirinj^ the blood-stained 
p(‘riod ol ['urkish snj)re- 
macy that slic losi souk' 
part of hei' ]nde[)endence. 

From ('atlaro to Kki.i^uisa 
extended rraxnnia or 
Kona\'lia. more or less 
caM'r('spondin‘4' with t h v 
area (.) 1 the m o d e i n 
d'rebinje ni lIerze;.^o\'ina. 

From Ra^nsa to the (inli 
ot Sta.L^mo and inland as tar 
as Nan'iita (X tended 
Zachlnima, thus (‘lubracin;.^ 
a portion ot H(‘rzei.;o\ina 
about the (hitzko and 
Xtwasinje. Xeretva. oi 
Bagania, ext(Muled Irom the 
f^nlf ol vSta/^mo to the 
mouth ol the ('ettina. 

The inhabitants, known as 


Nta'ctshans or Ba^ans, because tor a long 
time they declinial to accept Christianity, 
were dreadtal ])irates, and olten fought 
victori( udy against Veni('(‘. 

To the east of Ztda, Travnnia, and 
Zachhimia lay Su'via ])ro]X‘r, the most 
extensive provinct' of all, lu'arly corre¬ 
sponding to the nnxlern Servia ('xcept tor 
tile fact that it included Bosnia, which 
broke away from it in conrst' ol time. 
Among till' Zn})analt‘s lu'longing to Stax ia 
s])ecial mimtion may be madi' of that (>1 
Kasha or Ra.ssa, the modtan Novi-Bazar, 
known as Rascia in IIk* nualiaw’al soiirc(\s 
for the history ol Wtrstiaai 
]uiro[)e. d'his ('roatian and 
kt Siavian district, the modiaai 

Nn..on.l.ly ,ia,Sn via, I )alnK.fia. 
Montenegro, Albania, thazt'govina - 
roughly a third ot the Ikilkan Bcaunsula - 
lormed th(‘ Roman j>rovinc(‘ ol Dalmatia, 
with Salona as a ciaitral adnnnwtiati\(‘ 
])oint : und'a- the By/antine J^iujiin' 


The Slavs 
Lose TKcir 
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these respective points bore the 
saiiK' name. The Slavs extended 
Irom this j)()int ovcm' the \vhnl<- 
piminsula, hut were there to 
some extent deprived ol tlu'ii 
nationality. Only in ^Macedonia 
did tht'v maintain tludr position 
allhon^h th(' P)ul/^"arian race 
was lu re a^^ain in jn'edominanee. 
Th(* ( roatian and Servian tiihal 
principalities ol the north-west, 
tlu* chieltaiiis ot whi< h were 
known as Znpans. united only 
ill ('ase ol ^ii'at dan,L^ei under a 
hi,^hZii])an. Alltu'lon;.jst i iij.;^les 
the position ol hi/.^h Ziijiaii Ix'- 
caiiu' i)i‘nnaneiit, and tlu' 
toiindat inn ol a more inijxirtant 
empii'e wa-. thus laid. Areurate 
inlormation eoncermiif.; the 

('Ksitian and S<‘i\’ian laics is. 
howex'er. wantinj.; until the 
second hall ot the eighth 
(S'lil nr\', and cspei ially until the 
tiiial d('sl 1 ui'tioii ol the A\ar 
kingdom h\- ('haiienM.i;ne. 

\\'hen 1 lie .'\\ ar supi'eniaf v 
was apj )roa( hiiu; its tall, anot lu i 
1 iniio - (\i;riaii peoj»l<-. the 

l>ul,r;arians. crosse(i the Paiiuhe, 
entei ed U| xMl a sci ics of < oji- 
(jiiests anion,It the Sla\'s ot the 
peninsula, and e\'en thieatened 
ronstanlino|)l<‘. 'I h e i r i in- 
iin,:.;ration is ol spe('ial import¬ 
ance ior the hisior\' ol tlu' 
Ikdkan Sla\s and ol the 

1 > c/aintiiu' lhn]>ire. Neither tlu' 
r>\ ■'antines nor the Sla\'s wei'i' 
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THE BEGINNING OF SLAVONIC LITERATURE 
The light of ichgion and literature came to the Slavs from Byzantium, the 
apostleb Con.stantinc and Metliodius, who went to Moravia in sr.!, inventing 
a script for the writing of the Slav language and iranslating the Gospels for 
the natives. This script is known as Glapolitic, and the above is a page 
from the beginning of St, Luke s Gospel in an ancient Glagolitic mannsciipt. 


able t<. oiler anv resistaiu'e. The Slavs, Sl.ivs, liowexep resnltetl twentually m 


w’lio l<n la d any IkmkI ot union, repeatedly the im})ositi()n t)t theii nationality upon 
surrendered. As early as the end ot the tlu* Ihilf;arians, who w'ere iiiiK h inhiior 

sev( nth ceiiliiry a Hul^arian state was in uumbeis, amounting at most to lliirly 

founded in the lu^rth-easl ol tlu* jteniiisiila, or litt\' ihoiisand, including; women and 

and not only maintained its jiosition children ; it was only their name that theso 

a;:^am'^t the (i-reek*^, ])ut also .seriously . wailikt* coiupieiois ^avt* to 

tlireateiu'd the old imperial <'ity. Until a !1 **» 7 k*'*<;i tht* state and tIn* ix'ople. A 

t)-/ tlu* l*ersian danger had threatened Lan**ua e ^’^^'‘^'^bnrieslaterthert* 

By/aintiiim ; this w'as lollowi’d by the ^vere no lon,Li(*r any distinc- 

A Union tlaii^er ill 750 ; and now' lions between Slavs and Bulgarians ; all 

of the yunn^ Bul,i,"arian kingdom wi'i e c died Bulgarians l)iit s])')ke tlu* Slav 

Tribes beconu's prominent among the language. 

eiu'uiies of the By/antine Pan- About tlu* period ol the Bulgarian inimi- 
pire. Tlu* boundaries of the new state gration, which closes for the moment 

i‘a])idly iiu reased. and by (h*grees most ol the migiations of ])eoph*s south ol the 

the Balkan Slavs were federated under its Danube the Balkan Peninsula displayed a 

su])remary. I’uder Bulgarian leadershij) most molli'y mixture of ])opulati()iis. 

tlu* vSlav tribes gradually coalesced to form .Side by side w'ilh the Romans and the 

one ])eopl(‘. 'I'lie higher civilisation of the (b*eek:. the latter ot whom iiroudly called 
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themselves Roinaioi, were the Slavs, 
who formed tlu' majority, and amoii^ 
them for a coiisideral)l(' jieriod laniinanls ol 
the old iiihabilant.s, the Thracians, from 
whom or from the Illyrians the Albanians 
are sn|)jK)sed to be dc'scended. There 
are also to bi‘ found remnants of (roths 
and Ge])ids ; in Croatia lluai' were rem- 
Hants of the Avars, and to 
Founding ^ sevimtli Century 

c u garinn Finno-Tui'kisli 

^ ^ tribe of the Ihil^arians. 'I'he 

ju'oc(‘ss ot unilication then be|^an. Many 
tribes were absoi bed by others, with the 
result that nt‘w nationalities wi'ii' iorined, 
such as till' Roumanians. J-iy the iound- 
ing ol the Ihilgarian state and tlu* im¬ 
position ol tlu‘ Slav nationality on 1ht‘ 
Bulgarians, tlu' Sla\s Ix'canu* pn^pon- 
derant both ])olitically and ethnographic- 
ally. hornu’ily the individual tribi's 
lived 111 sonu'what loosi' dejiendence u])on 
Byzantium, and wta(‘ the more easily 
able to preserve their nationality : now 
any nu*mb(>r ol the Sla\’ kingdom was 
forced sooner or later to accejit the Slav 
civilisation. 

Tlu‘ Avar jhh)|)U' had brought disastei 
upon the southern Sla\' tribe's, \\her('as the 
immigration of tlie Bulgarians secure'd 
the jn’t'dominance of the Slavs in tlu‘ 
peninsula. The ])olitical lih* ot the Ikilkan 
Slavs novv centres round thit'e' main points 
--in the east the Jbilgarian kingdom, in 
lire centre' tlu' Se'i vian, anel in tlie we'st 
the^ Croatian princi[Kdities. Of Bvzantine 
suj)remac\ harelly a trae;e remained, exc ept 
that a scantv tribute' was transmitted to 
Byzantium. Only when some' moic' power- 
iul ruler oeciipie'd the throne of ('oiistanti- 
noj)le were' the' le-ins drawn t ightt'i or did the 
fianie of war blaze u]). At a later ])e'riod 
the de'pc'iidence upon I>yzantiuin came* to 
an e'lid. Some* influence upon the* jK)liti(\al 
affairs of the* north-we*st portion of the 
Balkan IVninsula was c'xercised by the ap- 
])e'arane'e* of (liarlt'S tlic* Great, who wage'd 
^ ^ war with tlu* Easte*rn emu are* 

of Charles cdiiccmiiiR rei laiii By- 

.. Q zaiitine ])Osse*ssions in Italv. 

He* emiKiuered both Tstria aiid 
Dalmatia, and the Slovenians between the 
Drave and llu* Save paid liiin tribute until 
812, W'hen he renounced his claims to the 
districts exte'iiding to the Drave, undcT a 
})e^ace w'ith Byzantium. At the present 
day monuments dating from the {leriod of 
Charles’ su])remacy over thesis countries 
are to be found in the museum at Agram. 
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The ]H)sition of the Slav territories 
brought with it the consc'quencc* that 
Christianity was im])osed u])on them from 
three sides : on tlu? one hand from Aqui- 
leia by Italian jiriests ; on the northern 
side from Salzburg by Germans; and, 
finally, from Byzantium by (irc'c'k mission¬ 
aries. d'hcre were otlu'i* isolatcul attemjits, 
but these may be neglected. 

The original dissemination of ('hristian 
doctrine is here, as in other cases, W'rapt 
in obscurity. Some missionaries cainc' 
from the Frankish kingdom, 'flius Coluin- 
ban, according to the* narrative of his 
biogra])lier, Jonas, after his i*xpnlsion 
from J^urgundy by King Tli(*od(‘ri(' about 
()To, is said to ha\'e concc'iv'ed tlu* ])lan ol 
preaching the* (iosjH'l to the Sla\ s in Nori- 
cnm. About (>’,0 Bishoj) Amandiis, (»f 
rtrecht, entering the kingdom of Samo 
dc'termined to win the* inait\r’s crown. 
He was lollowi*d about (>30 b\’ St. Km- 
mc'ram with a ])riest. by name* X'italis, who 
w'as learned in the* Sla\’ language. 

More* frnitlnl in rt*sult w'as the a' ti\ ity ol 
Bislioj) Riiju rt, ol W'ornis, who touiided a 
bishopric and monasteiv in tlu* .Xoru' 
^ Iuvavia, Salzburg, llc'iu c'- 

k forw’ard the dio(M*sc* ol Salz- 

... burg undertook the conv(*r- 

Sion ol till' .Mj)me Slav's, 
naturallv under the jiicdc'ction of the* 
Bavarian dukc's. Jvspc'ciallv good sc'rvic c' 
was doiii* by BishopVirgihus, whooc('U})it'd 
tlu'sc'c* ot Salzlimg bc'tw(*c'n 745 and 7<S5. 
He si*nt out capable* missionaric's to 
Karaiitania and built churc lu's tlii'ic*. I'lu^ 
lirinces of Karaiitania thi'inselvi's saw tlu*. 
lucc'ssity loi accepting the* ( hristian laith ; 
('hotimir iin'ited Bishop \hrgilius to his 
c'ouit, though with no ic*sult. 

The mission w'as eiu'igc'ticalh’ snj)poi t(*d 
by Duke*'fassilo 11 . (748 788)0! Ikivaria, 
the first duke* to rule ovc'r Kanintania. 
He cherishedMhe idea of shaking off the 
Frankish yoke, and looked to Karantania 
for support, which In* thought could bc'st 
be gained by the dissemination of (diris- 
tianity. He founded monasteries, or gave 
leave for such foundations under the ex • 
jiressobligation of continuing the missions. 
Such foundations wc're Inniclien and 
Kremsmunster. Aftei the subjugation of 
Tassilo by the Franks in 788, the work of 
conversion was conijik'ted und(*r Bisho]) 
Arno. He received the* necessary full 
])ow"ers from the emperor and Pope, and 
coiujdc'ted the organisation of the; Chiurli 
by a]^pointing a local liishoj), by name 
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Tlieocloric. Once attain it was a \V(‘n(lish 
prince, Ingo, who su})p()rte(l his t'llorts. 

The patriarch of Acjuileia siahhaily 
raised an objection to tliese proct!ediii/[(s, 
al](‘/:;in.c: tliat thost; districts i)elori^t‘d to 
his own diocese. Jt is tru(‘ that we know 
nothing of any missionary energy dis- 
|)layed ])y A(}uileia in lliat quarter. Yet 
missions tliere must have l)een from 
A(juileia, for in 8io Charles the (jreat w'as 
able to s(‘cure a compromise on tiains 
whicli made the Drave a troutier line for 
the tw^o c laimants. Thus thcuiceforw'ard tlie 
Sla\'swvre divided between two dioc'esc^s. 

'riic' whole ])Osition was altcavd in tlie 
course of the ninth c'c'ntury, when I-iN'zan- 
tium look the work ol coux c'ision sc'MousK' 
in hand. Tin* Slav nation had ior a l(»ng 
lime- o|)]K».sc*d the* first (duistian missions 
bec'aiist* thc'sc* were su])])C)i (c*cl b\' tlieii 
j)rincc‘s ; W'hen. liowc'vei, thev ol)Sc*rvc‘d 
that by the acce[)tanc'c* ol Clirislianit\ tlu’V 
had lost llu'ir freedom. tlu“\’ c'h<uigc‘d thc‘ir 
o])inion. II it weic* iiecc'ssary to acrept 
C'hiistianity at all, it was bettcM' to take* it 
ironia cpiarter whence no clanger of subjuga¬ 
tion tJir(*at(‘nc*d. I'liis was only possible* 
_ ^ . by aclhc'ie'ucc* to tlie (in*ek 

E.surn Empire Tl,.. East Kon.an 

^enmity p^cl m course of time 

With Rome i,qi,.n intocMimity with Rome. 
«i dissension whic'h extc*ndc‘(l to ecclesiasli- 
( al al'faiis. In the* ninlli c'cmtiu y l^)yzantium 
had resoK'ed to act decisivc'ly against the 
West, h'rom tJiat jM'riod lier mtluenc'e 
increasc*cl and c‘xtenclc*d in a wide stream 
o\c*r the Ralkan Peninsula. Th«‘ (iivek 
language', (irc'ek writing and c^oinage. 
<ae(*k art and litc*rature, (ireek law and 
military sc'ic'nce. were clissc*nunatcd among 
the* SlaNomc tribes ; and of even greater 
importance was tlie missionary actixaty of 
the* Kast Roman ('hurch. 

Of dec'isivc* importancx.' for the late ol the 
Balkan Slavs and for the* .Slav nationality 
111 gc*nc'ial. inck*ecl for Kastc*rn ]{urope as 
a whole*, was the moment when the 
I atriarchal c hair of Constantinople was 
ocxujiied by Photius, one of the greatest 
scholars that the Byzantine state jiro- 
duc ed. Apart from the fact that he strove 
w'ith all his might to further the rexival 
of (irec;k antiquity and brought Byzantine 
culture to its zenith, his ecclesiastic'al 
policy was actuated by hostility to the 
Roman chair, and brought about the 
official dix’ision of the Byzantine Church 
from Rome. He w'on oyer many nations 
and vasts tracts of country for the Byzan¬ 


tine niiirch. During the imjK'rial jjcriod, 
the Roman Emjiin* had been divided into 
East and West only in resjiect of politicos ; 
this division was now su})ersc*ded by the 
ecclc'siastical st*})aration. I'he whole of 
the J'last, with its wide northern territoric's, 
occiipic'd by the Slavs lit*ncc*forth recog- 
nisecl the predominance of the Byzantine 

('hurch and sided with 

The Byzantine i. a- ^ 

^ e j ( c)nstantino])lc* m the 

Church Succeeds , . , 

Where Rome F.ils slruffile vvlnch LOW 

began. Ol the move- 

nents called lorth in Eurc)])e at that 

time and for cc‘nturies later by the' 
action of Photius, wx* can form but a vague 
iclc'a in \i('w* ot the scantinc*ss of our 
n*c'oids. A rivaliy of unjirc'C'edented 

natmc* b*‘tw(*c*n the two worlds broke out 
along the whole line*, and the* grc*at and 
x'ital ])oint at issue was the cpiestion, 
which ot the* rhiuTlic'S would be* successful 
in winning ovc*r im* yet uiic ()nva*rtc*cl Slavs. 

To the* ac-tion of this grt*al ])at riaich alone 
tlie Byzantine (diurcii owes the* sucxx'ss 
which it acliievc*d over the Romans in this 
striiggh'. In \<iin did Rome* make* the 
greatest i*florts to maintain hc*r ])C)sition ; 
siK'cess was ])ossiblc' lor lic-r only whc*n 
(iern.an arms wc*r(‘ at her disjiosaL Even 
to-day the Slavs reproach the (jermans for 
attc‘m])ting to st'caire thc*ir subjugation 
under the cloak of the Christian religion, 
l^ut the (ic*rman t'm])erc)r a.nd i)rinc'es were 
only piece's iijHin the great chessboard, 
mo\ed by imsc'en liands trom Rome*. At 
a latc'r jM'riocl the* (iernian ])rinc'es marc hed 
c*astward. not to convert, but to c'oiiquer. 

Almost at this time two Slav prince's 
sent ambas^adols to Bwaiitiiim and asked 
thal the work ot couvc'ision might bc'gin ; 
they were tlie Moravian Ratislav and the' 
Biijgaiian Boris. It is possible that the 
j)rinc;e ol the Khaz.irs had done the sanit* 
two years earlier. Photius bc'gan the* work 
ol conversion witli great jiniclenct*. Two 
brothers from Thes.salonica, learned in the 
Slav language and cxjierienced in mission¬ 
ary work, were* c hosen to preach the (rosjiel 
to the Slavs. It was decided, 
rc^ ing however, definitely to sc*parate 

- * ® fiom Rome tlu* nationalities 

the Slavs X .Li /' 1 1 

won over to the (jieek C hurch, 

and for this jnirposc Byzantiuia, in ojqiosi- 
tion to the Roman use*, wliich all iwecl the 
liturgy to be recited only in Latin, laid 
down the ju'inciple that each people might 
conduct pnidic worshij) in its own language. 
Thus, outside th* three sacred languages, 
Hebiew, (iix'ek, and Latin, the Slav was 
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rcH'o^nised ;is of ecjiuil ini})ortaiict‘, as bad 
l)ern at an I'arlier }>eri()d the Syrian, 
C'oj)tir, and Armenian tonij^nes. 

('onstantiiu* and Midhodius, tlio two 
Slav apostles, wi'iit lorth to their di'sli- 
nation, Moravia, in Hi)]. TIk'v invented a 
special form ot writing- for the Slavs, that 
whic h is nowadax’s known as (ilati^olilie ; 
^ , they translated th(‘saered 

Apostles who Slavonic 


Founded Slavonic 
Literature 


lon^mc', and thus hc'came 


the loiindcM's ol Slavonic 
litc'ratm c'. Thc'X’oi ^anised the* Sla\’( hurch, 
foiinch'd schools, had cliurches built, and 
travelled oxaa' th(‘ whole coimtiy. (‘veay- 
wlic'ie carrying tlu' li/^hl ol cix ilisation and 
of the new relye'io*^- “ deli^dit 

were the Slavs when they lu‘ard the wondca s 
ol (iod in thcar own lani^iiagca” says the old 
Slav lei^end c'oncaanin^ Methodius. 

Wluay shoi tly aitca wards, (liviiK‘ serx ice 
was rc'cited in the Sla\' lan^uaec! in the 
c'hurches of Moraxaa and Pannoma, the 
(itaanan cka^v wcae stricken with tear, as 
they now saw that the hast, th(‘ ti(‘ld ol 
their tutuie missionary acdix’ity, was lost 
to them. rhe\' e\[>ostulaled torthwith 
both to the'(ica inan canjxaor and to Rome, 
cailarj,^in,i; upon the dani^ca whicli mi}.^ht 
thrcaitcai both powca's liom this side. In 
ordca- that thcar work mi,^ht not be* chca kc-d 
at its oiitscd, 1 hc‘two apostk'S wcait te Rome 
to c'xplain thcar jiosition and to gain contir* 
Illation lor thcar woik. Tpon thcar rcdiirn 
jouriK'y thc^y caitcac'd the Pannoniaii 
kingdom at Lake Platten, w]ierc‘. Kozel 
was ruler. I'lic* two bichluas were able 
U) win ovea the princ.e to the (iosj)el so 
caitireh' that he Ix’gan to rc'ad the* Slav 
books and ordcaccl several youths to do 
the same. W’hcai the apostk's ol the Slavs 
had won cjver the* Pope* to thcar c ause*, and 
Methodius was made Ihsho]) ot Moravia, 
Kozel sriit an embassy to Rome* rt*(|uestiiig 
that the* Pope would also plac'e his ja'inci- 
pality iiTidca* the* nc*w bishoji. Tlie Poj)e 
ttu*rc*up()n lai.sc'd Mc'thodius to the* ])o.sition 
of arclibishgji, with a seat 
ill Syrmium, and united 
the new jirincijiality to 
the* old diocese ot Syrniia. 
C roatia on thc^ .Save was also ])laced iin lc*r 
this Pannoniaii arcdibishopric. The Slav 
liturgy then extendc.*d with marvellous 
rapidity, and the ])restige of the* P>avarian 
clergy sank so low that their arcli-jiriest 
was forced to return to Salzburg in 870. 

The Bulgarian prince Boris hc*sitatcd tora 
long time bcdwecai Rome and Byzantium; 
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and it is doubtful whetluT his final 
dc*cision in favour ol Byzantium was not 
dictatc'd liy the* political objc'ct which had 
inlhu'iiccxl Ratislav, the* jirosju'ct of secur¬ 
ing his independeiu'ci ol (iermany. A])art 
from tile achantage* c'onferred by the* .Slav 
liturgy, his action was dc'cideci by the* 
furthc*!' lact that so many (irc‘c*k Christians 
w(‘re contained among his jH*opk‘ that the* 
ac-c(*|)lance ol (iic*c'k ('hristianity sc*(*med 
inevitable*, h'inally, he may also have* 
acted in the interests ot that JKilgarian 
])olicy whic'h aimc'd at the* c'oiKpu'st ot 
Constantinople*. Foi the conversion ol the 
Bulgarians, the* adx'ic'c* ol both missic)narie*s 
sc'ems to have* bc*en sought. At the* same 
time the* Croatians ac‘c t‘])tc'd the* Slav lorm 
ot Christianity. It was now impossible* 
lor the* Serx’ian tribc*s to stand alool. W'c* 
do not, howc*vc*r, know whc*ii thc'v came* 
ovc*r. Some* are said to haxc* accc*pti*cl 
Christianitx’ as e'ail\- as the* se*vc*nth 
('(*nlniy undc*i the* iunperor llerachus ; 
but It was not until a ne*w band ol scholars 
and priests came* into the* eountrx' Iroin 
Pannonia that the* Slav Chinch bc*camc' 
ca])ablc* oi dc'\ (*l()pni<'i)t. Altc'i the* de*ath 
ol Methodius, in (SiS^. the* Sla\ Church was 
_ . . , no loiii^c*!' able* to maintain its 

,iiositio in Pannonia: Svato- 
. . . ]) ic* successor ot Ratislaw 

^ ^ cho\c* out the disciples ol 

Methodius and place*d liis country unde*r 
the* (iermaii Church. riie* Slav ek*rgy 
Irom Moravia lound a h"spitable u'cc'ption 
in P>ulgaria. aiiel thc*ir activitx' cic*a(ecl the* 
Bulgarian Max' literature, d'hc* Ihilgarian 
thi’one xvas then occ upied b\ S\nu*on, the* 
son ol Pxu'is (8(^3 g-V)' '^^’ko xxas able to 
turn the* knoxvk*clge and the* })owers ot the* 
nc*xv arrix’als to the* best account. He* lost 
no time* in c'ommai.ding Biilgai ian t raiisla- 
tionsol the* (iieek authors, c'eclc*siasticail as 
xvc -11 as seeailar. Thus, lor instance*, the 
monk (ire*goi\,translatc*d the chronicle ol 
John Malala, and addc*ci to it the Old 
r(;stam(*nt history and a j)C)t*m upon 
Alexander ; lragmc*nts only survive; ot the* 
(h(*c*k original, xvhereas the* Bulgarian 
translation contains the* xvliole xvork. 

The existc*n(x* of a ,SIa\* lit(*ratnre, tlie 
most iiiijiortant of that day in Kiiropc* 
at ter the (ineccj-Roman, xv'on ovc*r the* 
whole* of the Slav nationality to tlie B\'- 
zantine ChiiiTh and tacilitate*d its coii- 
v(*rsion. The r(*maining Balkan Slavs 
now^ gave in the*ir adherence to Bulgarian 
literature, and Bulgaria be‘cam(* the middle¬ 
man of culture betw(*en Constantinople 
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and lh(' northern Slavs. Tlie Balkan 
Slavs gave th(‘ watchword to the other 
members of tlu'ir great nationality. The 
connection ot the Slavs with (ireek 
civilisation was secured by the tact that 
th(‘ abovi'-meiitioiK'd Constantine, Bisho]) 
of Velica (or Ihshoj) Clemens ol Dre- 
novice). rejdaced tlie inconvenient (dago- 
iiti(' script by an ada|)tation of Grt‘(*k 
writing made lor the Slavs and ang- 
meiitcd by th(‘ addition ol st'veral new 
^igns rej)res(‘nting sounds p(‘('uliar to tli(‘ 
Sla\' language. 'I'liis was the ('yrillic wi iting. 

A common literature'. ci\’ilisation. and 
icligion brought (hee'ks and Sla\s closer 
togetJier. until tlie\’ loiined one grou}) 
iinite'd by a common ci\ilisation and 
di\'ided Ihmu the W'est. I'liis .('\-ent was 
(»l dee isive iuflue'nee' upon tin* future ol 
lli(' \v]ie»K‘ Sla\' nationality. The soutlu'iii 
Sla\‘s in pal tie'ul.ir inhe'nteel all tlie ael- 
\aiitages and all tlie* eleh'e'ts eel tlie* (ireek 
charae te*!. neer was it ])oliti('all\- alone* 
dial 1he\ share-d the late* eif tlie* Byzantine* 
hjnj)iie*. 'the* sleith. the* indilte*ie*ne-e, the* 
'stagnation, and the eiilie*! de-le« ts uhie-h 
( harae terise'd the* (iie*e*k Cliuie'Ii ale* con- 
'^e (jiH'Utl\ le*tle*ete*d in the soe iet\- and 
e iiltiiii* e)l tin* Sla\s> .it e‘\ e*r\ turn. The 
v. ant e)l eng.lining j»owe.*r and eit eliseapline* 
\\hi<h ehara< teri‘>t*^ the* (iU*e*k ('hure'li 
has [)ei mane*ntl\ inlhie'Ue’e'el the ]K)liti('al 


life of tlie* Slavs. For the Slavs were 
devoid of any le*ading ])e)litK'al ideal, and 
clung to tlie jirinciples ol the slowly elccay- 
ing l^yzantine Fm])ire. Diviele'el as they 
were into a number of tribes ojiposed to 
unie)n, they were bemud, seiont-r or later, 
te) fall a ])rey te) seime ])e)we'rlul conqueae)!'. 

The* only t)ond of uniein between the* 
Slav races in the* Ihilkan Jk'uinsula was 
Christianity aiiel the (irrL‘ce)-Slav civilisa¬ 
tion. The Bulgarian kingele)m advanceel 
with ra])iel striele's, as it reest* te> ])e)wer 
te)warels the* gate's e)l Byzantium, until it 
e‘nte*red upe)n a might \’ struggle with 
the ]'hu])ere)i Jeihn 'J'zimisccs in 
anel was tinallv ce)ne]ue‘rf*el in ie)iN by 
Basil IT ; meanwhile*, the hisieiry ol 
the Creeatian anel Se'iA’ian tribe's coiiU'S 
but slov\]\* into \ue*w fienu the* liisteirical 

i) ackgie)und e)t the ne)rth-we*sl. 'I'lie* ])art 
pla\ed b\- tlie* Se*JA'ian anel ('re)atiaii 
Zupans is but ’ i‘r\ small. ]*'or tlie* ])ur- 

j) os(* e)l maintaining llu'ir inelej)e'ueU*uce 
the\- wa\'e*ie'ei be'twee'U Buig.iria anel B\'- 
zantiinn. langiiig themsi*l\(*s ne>w on om* 
<ide*, ne)w e)n tlie eitlte'r. Mau\' Se-iAuaii 
anel (.'reiatian jnmicipalities wi're suh’iu- 
gate'd b\’ the* Ihilgariaiis. Alte'i (he* eein- 
e|Ue*st e,l Bulgana lhe\' Wi*!;* lenceel te> jenii 
the Bxzantine kiiigelom. and te) .st'ciire* 
the'mse*l\e*s against aggress^ion lie>in this 
'siek* tln*v lunu*el te) Keane. 
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CROATIA AND ITS WARRIOR RACE 

THE WORLD-RENOWNED REPUBLIC OF RAGUSA 


history of Croatia Ix'/^ins at an earlier 
^ (late than that ot Servaa ; esjieeially 
is tliis true of tin* roast lancl ocrii[»ii‘cl by 
the Croatians, whith was also known to 
the Italians as Slavonia. I'he year b 54 
is the date generally giv(‘.n to the iinnii' 
gration of tin* Croatians. Tliey were* 
sul.Mlued by tlu* h'rank^, and alter the. dis- 
rii])tion of the Carolingiaii Enipin^ tlu'V 
siilimitted to tlie (in'ek Kin})(‘ror Basil T, 
about S77. About th(‘ year (joo they once 
again secured tlu'ir indejiendeuee.. ihinc'c 
Muntiinir is said to have laid the tounda- 
tion of this success. Among (he Croatians 
ot the ('oast land we lind an independent 
])iince as (‘aiiy as the niutli century, by 
iianii' Borna, vnIio bear.'> tlie titk; Dux 
Liburniie et Daluiatiie. d'iie central point 
of this ducliy lay in tlie North about 
Klis, Nona, Zara Vi'cchia, and Knin. 
In tlie ninth ci'utury ('hristianity was 
introduced with the Slav liturgy and the 
. . (ilagolitic scriiit. and in (S7() a 

^ntro uc tounded at Nona 

bv tin* duke Braiiimir. Th(‘. 
ns y scri})t was forbidden 

to tlie Roman clergy by the Synod of Spa- 
la tro in (^24. but was afterwards allowed by 
Imioceiit I\k in 1248, and is still in use 
ill the churc'hes in that tlistrict. In i8()8 
Bop(* Leo XIII. issued tresh regulations 
concerning th(‘ use of Cdagolitic and of the 
Slav liturgv iiiDalmatia and the coast land. 

'riu‘ Servian chieftain Michael did not 
st*cure th(‘ titk* of king from (iregory 
VI I. until the elev enth century, whereas 
the C'roatian chief Timislav' was granted 
that title, also by Rome, as early as ()2(). 
In other respects the balance of power 
lietwecn (Croatia and Servia on the frontier 
lino was continually changing ; at one time 
Servian tribes were sulijugated by the 
Croatians, and at othi*r times Croatian 
districts were conquered by the Serbs. 

In the tenth century Croatia became 
a formidable ])ower. The islands and 
coast towns occu|)ied by the Roman pojiu- 
lation paid yearly tribute to the Croatian 
princes with the consent of the East 


Roman emjx'ror, in order to S(x:ure 
immunity from attacks uj)on their trade ; 
th(‘ VeiK'tians also jiaid tribute to the 
( I'oatians tor the sanit^ ri^ason. down to 
th(‘ end ot the ttuith century. According 
to Constantine Porphyrogemietos (about 
r 4* ’ the ('roatians, undtT tlu‘ 

roa la s piiii^YS Krjesmir and Miroslav, 
Strong Army 'I'imislav, were 

able to jilace iii the fa'ld too,000 
mlantry and ()0.n> o cu\’alr\% and ])ossessi‘d 
i(So ships of war. Soon, liowev'er, X'tmice 
grew so strong that the ]>avini‘nt ot 
tribute* was ndused bv tlu* Dogi* Pt'ter 11 . 
Orsello. and in tlie y(*ar 1000 lit* con¬ 
quered the Croatians and Xarentanes and 
assumed tin* title of Duke ot Dalmatia : 
this was the hist occasion on which 
\'enice acquired ])ossi‘ssion of the Dal¬ 
matian coast. In order to sava* their 
throm* the ('roatian ruling familv fornual 
an allianc' with the commercial re])ubli(\ 
Kresimir. (he legitimat(' heir to the throne, 
married Ilicela, the daughter of the Doge, 
and bore the titli* of King of Croatia and 
Dalmatia trom tlu* year I05q. 

These events aroused anxiety and 
enmitv in the Hungarian court, which 
found itst*lf torestalled in its attenijits to 
secure a looting on the Adriatic Si'a and 
to con(]uer tlu* coast of Dahnatia ; tlu* 
Hungarians also recognis(*d that the 
Ven(*tian rcjiiiblic had become a dangerous 
rival. The housi*. of Aijiad s.icct'eded in 
negotiating a marriage between the 
daughter of King (ieisa I. and the Croatian 
duke, Svonimir, who at that time, 1076, 
had been crowned king by the. jiapal legate 
of (Gregory VII., and had thus admitted 
_ . his ))osition as a vassal of the 

ehair. In to 88 , when 
sor e y Svonimir died without children, 
ungary j^is widow is .said to hava^ called 
ill her brother Ladislaus. He conquered 
the interior of Croatia in loqr, but was 
unable to advance to the sea, because 
Hungary was herself threatened at that 
time by the Cumanians. He entrusted 
the government of the conquered district 
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to his neplu'w Alinns. Croatia thus 
becaim* an ap})anago of the Hunf(arian 
Empire, whose fall' it lieiiceforward shared. 
Huiii^ary was llms necessarily forced into 
hostility with Veiiici*, as it was ('Oiniiiitted 
to an atteni|)t to conquer the Dalmatian 
coast, then in Yenc^tian liands. From 
this time lorward that j)art of ('roatia 
lyin^ next tlu'sea—Dalmatia— 
loriiu‘d for centuries tlu^ apple 
of discord hetwemi Hungary and 
Veni(a‘. 11 Byzantium soiij^ht 
to assert her rii^hts, she woukl have had 
to compose the quarrels of Hungary and 
ViMiiee. 

While the Sc'rvian state succ('(‘ded m 
maintaining its indejKiuhnice until 
tlui (‘xcitable, military, and highly gitted 
Croatian ]h'o])U^ had beim made tribiitaiy 
to their neighbours as ('arly as th(‘ end ot 
the eleventh century ; while Servia had 
betai able easily to enrich hersell at the 
(r\[){aise of tlu* diHlining jiower of l^\zan- 
(luni and Bulgaria, ( roatia had to dexd 
with the rising state t)f Hungary and with 
Vt;nic(', at that time the lirst commercial 
])ower in ]{uro]K\ Notwithstanding lh(‘se 
differeiKX'S, (h'oatia would })robably hav(i 
eiiKM'ged vi('torioiisly from the struggle, 
had sh(‘ not been wi'aki'Ued by internal 
dissensions. 'I'Ik' interior of (Yoatia re*- 
mained united to Hungary. V’eiiice and 
Hungary struggled lor a long time and with 
varying siicci'ss to secun' tlu; mastiTy of 
the ( roatian si'aboard which was known 
as Dalmatia. In tlu* lourteenth ((mtiiry 
tilt' Bosnian king, 'JVrtko, had secured a 
temporary siqircnnacy oA'er Dalmatia and 
assumed the title ot “ Rex Croatia* et 
Dalmatia*.” Even aft(;r his death in ij()i 
l>osnia retained h(*r hold ot ])art ol 
Southern Dalmatia, which tlieiicetorward 
bore the name ot Her/A*go\'ina. In the 
ioniteenth (’entnry other claimants for 
tlu; j)()SS(*ssion of Dalmatia a])])eared in 
the .Angc'vin dynasty ot NYi])l(?s, until 
King Ladislans sold the* ])rovince of Zadar 
to Venice for ' 100,000 ducats, 
and thus derided the struggle for 
Dalmatia in favour of Venice ; 
after that pciiod many states 
voluntarily submitted to the Venetian 
rule, while Hungarian influence steadily 
decn^ased. 

The consecpitmce was that thesti two 
related tribes entered ii])on divergent 
careers. Whiles tlui Serbs came under 
Byzantine influence and accejited the 
(iTeek (Yiurch and civilisation, Croatia, 
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united to the West, li\ed und(*.r 
wholly different conditions. The frontier 
between the* Serxian and (roatia n 
settlements is, then'fon*, tlu* frontier 
between the East and W’c'st of F'nro])e, 
between the Greek and the Roman 
worlds. 

Different courses of devc'lopment wtna* 
also followed by the.* two piirts of Croatia. 
While the coast line*, within the* ari*a of tlui 
Roman world, shan'd in Roman culture* 
and economic development, tlu* intc'iior 
ol ('roatia remained ])art ot Hnngarv, 
and st(‘adily declined in const'cpu'uce. 

In rt'hgiousmatti'rs also the two])artsof 
the conntiy wen* dixaded xx'lu'ii Ladislau"^ 
tlu* Saint, of Hungary, t()und(*d a bishojtric 
111 Agram and made it subordinatt; to tlu* 
arch})isho])ric of (iran, in toc) 5. In tlu* 
year 115J Agram xv'as rai.sed to tlu* dignity 
of an ind(*p(‘ndent bishopric*. In the 
diocese* of Agram the Slavonic ritual xxas 
gradually driven out by tlu*. Latin, though 
tlu* Slax'onic' maintaiiu'd its gionnd m 
Dalmatia, after Innocent 1 \'. had recog¬ 
nised its ecjuality xvith tlu* Latin ritual 
in IJ4S. Ai the jirc'sent da\' tlu* Slax* 
liturgy is alloxvc'd throughout tlu* dux esc* 
. ol Zeiig, xxhile in tlu; rest ot 
^ Croatia, rinly tlu* epistk*s and 
tlu* gosp(‘ls may be ivad in the 
country Slav tongue. In tlu* Hung<irian 
])ortion of ('roatia adheri'iits oi the 
Easti'rn Church C(‘rtainly maintained their 
exist(*nce, and even inultip]K*d dining tiie 
'rurkish ])eriod after Suli*inian 11 ., owing 
to the inihix ol Bosnian and Se'rxian 
tugitiv(‘s ; at tlu* jiresent day then* an* in 
the country thirti'en monasteries ot tlu* 
(‘astern (iri*ek ('hnnli. N’otxvithstanding 
this fact, ('roatia has n'lnaiiu'd a distinctly 
Catliolic country. 

Among the towns, the most inquirtant, 
xvith the exception of the aiuient Sissi'k, 
which da tils'* from Roman times, xx'as 
Kreiitz, xvhere tlu* Hungarian king Kolo- 
man is said to haxu* concluded his ])act 
with tlu^ ('roatians in kh)/, and xxlu're, at 
a later juiriod, the Croatian national 
assembly was accustomed to nu*et. With 
these exce))tions, town life dev(*lop(‘d 
comparatixu*ly latt*. h'or examjile, Varas- 
din secured inunici])al ])rivilegt*s from 
Andreas 11 . in 120(). Bela IV. was the first 
to promote town life by granting new jirivi- 
leges, a step to xvhich he was chiefly forced 
by the devastations of the Mongols in 1224. 
At the head of the ('roatian government 
was a ban ; this dignitary xvas originally 




GhiNERAL VIEW OF THE ANCIENT CITY-STATE OF R/^GUSA. IN DALMATIA 
This, one of the most picturesque towns on the Dalmatian coast, had a loiiR and remarkable liistory in the Middle Ages 
as an independent city-state under republican government. Its met chants held an extensive trade througlumt the east. 


r(jui\ (iK'iit to .1 vi('('W)y. and has ivtaiiicd 
Ins j)rt‘s1 loom-own day"', nolwillistand- 
in.i; all tin* n-stru lions winch llu‘ office li;is 
nndcr|Li;ont“. In the course oi tiiiu' the. han 
n’.'is aj>j)ointed hy the kin,^. (»n the ]>To])()sal 
ot the eslatt's, and was solemnly inducted 
into ALWaiii hy their deputies, accoin- 
panie(l hy i.ooo iidcas, the “arms ol the 
hanale.” Holdin,!^ in Ins ri^ht hand the 
',cei»ti(' as tlie sit^n oi his kni.^htly ])ow('i. 
and 111 Ins lett hand the 
standard as lh(' sipni ot military 
j)()wer, he took his oath to the 
estates in the (’hur(di ot St. 

Mark, acc'oiahni; to the fornuila 
dictated hy tin* ro)al ])lc‘niii()- 
teiit lai y. The })o\\ers oi the 
han were ^reat. ile ^^■as ahU' 
to call an asscmihly ol the 
estates on his own initialivi'. 
without ])re\’ioiisly .secnriiifi 
tlu' kiiif^’s consent. He pre- 
sidt'd o\'i‘i the national as- 
s(;ml)ly and siji^iK'd its (Un'roes. 

H(' w'as the sii})renie jnd^w, Iroin wliose 
dei'isions ajiju'als uu^hi he made only to 
the kin^^ ; he was the commander-in-chief 
ot th(‘ coll(‘ctive ('roatiaii trooj)s. and in 
tiiiK; of war Ji'd the army el the hanate in 
])erson ; ('oins w’ere even struck hearing 
liis nan c. In view of thest; facts, Lewis 
ihv. ('.null divdded C'roatia between several 
bans in JJ5() : this, however, was only 
a tmnjiorary ex])edient, introduced to 



provide th<‘ strong liontier gov(‘rnnient 
napiired to me»'t the Tin kish danger. 

The chief legislatix'e body ol (.'roatia 
was Irom ainaent tinn-s die national 
ass<‘inhly, which, piawioiis to th<‘ union 
with Hungary, was siunmoiu'd hy the 
king, and alter that muon hy the han. 
It was originally held in Dalmatia, and 
alter the liansienm (' ot llii' ( ('iitral ])ower 
northwards in some one or other ol th(' 
('i oat lan towns, such as Agn .im, 
Kreiit/.. W'arasdin, ( akatlmrn. 
or Krajiina. d'he most im¬ 
portant [lowersot tlu' (d'oatian 
assembly (mahled it to deal 
with (jLiestions ot legislation, 
ta.vation. the K'vyingoi troojis, 
th(‘ clioice (*l ofticials, and 
a.dministrati\'(‘ details. 'j }h‘ 
attem])ts ol Jwwis the (h‘(Uit 
to uiiiti' the linancial adminis¬ 
tration ol (roatia wath tliat 
ol Hungary n'siilteil in the 
revolt of ('roatia, after his 
death ; tht' ])lan was constapumtly aban¬ 
doned by his son-in law. King Sigisimmd. 

Notwithstanding these jirivileges, 
('roatia never ran a steady course ol 
develojmient. It was a frontier land, and 
was involvetl, to its didrinumt. in t‘vt*ry 
war. Hence it reijuirt'd another kind of 
suiJervision than that whic'h Hungary was 
able to ])rovidc'. ('roatia suffered more 
particularly in the Turkish piTiod, and it 
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then t)ecame whoIJy obvious that Hungary 
was unc(]ual to the task of acJiuiuistcriii;^ 
the country. The land hoeanic utterly 
desolate, and the taxable wealth of Croatia 
steadily deeliiu^d. At a former j)eriod the 
county of Kreutz contained some 12,000 
taxal)le houses while in the sixteenth 
centiuy there were hardly 3,000 to be 
_ , ^ found in the wholecountry. 

Turks Oust p,-„vi„cc 

Venetians from tovvns an.i <lis- 

Daimaha , • . , . ■ 

tiK'ts enjoyed a certain 

measure' (»l self-gf)V(M'nment nndea' voivodes, 
rectors, and priors. Corjiorate life in the 
towns had flourished on tlu^ Adriatic since 
Roman times. Prosperity increased, and 
civilisation ('onse'ejuently attained a high 
stage ot d(‘\elo])m('nt. Howc^ver, the 
Wnetian siij)remacy came to an end alter 
1522 ; Iht^ decisive* hle)w was struck in 
I53e), whe'U tlie Ottomans seizeel the 
gre'ater part e)f Dalmatia, while X'emie'e* 
wa.s able* te) maintain her hold only of the* 
islamls. At that ])erie)el 'J'urke'y was at 
the' lu'ight e)f he*r jH)wer. Hungary he-rse*!! 
was con(jue*red, aiiel in J^*sth the eTe*s<'e*nl 
waveel abe)ve* the* cross alte*r 1541. riuis 
beith jxirts ot ('roalia shart'd the* same* late*. 

Only e)ne' small munieipalily on the 
eixtreme south e)f the* Dalmatian eaiast 
land was able to maintain a nu'asure ot 
inde*j)ende*nce. This was the* ('ommercial 
Slav re*])ublic of Kagiisa. The district ot 
the mode*rn Ragnsa ce)ine'iele*s with that of 
the (ireek city-state of Kjiidaureis, the last 
mention e)t which oecurs in the le*tters ot 
Ciregory I. During the Byzantine ])e*rie)el 
it feirined a ])art eil the* I'hema ol Dalmatia. 
After the* immigration of the^ Slavs, the* 
Romans, aee*e)reling te) the account ol 
Ceinstantine* VII. Pe)rph\Te)ge*nne*te)S, we*re! 
elrivem out of the* te)wn, aiul fe)uneleel hard 
by u])on an inacce-ssible re)ck a new town, 
known in Latin as Ragusium, and in Slav 
as Dubre)vnik. It wars the* seat of the; 
Byzantine stral(.;gos, and of the bishe)p 
who was subeirdinate to the arch1)isho|) 
_ _ in Sjialatro. In the tw'elfth 

» * Kr^ century an inele*])endcnt arch- 

1C . fe)unele‘el liere. 

llie (iciis Kagiisca became 
more; and more inele{)enel«;nt, anel at the 
eleise oi the eleve*nth ce*ntury joined the 
Neirmans in fighting against Byzantium. 

At theheael of this city-state of Ragusa 
there ajijieareel in the Iwt'lfth century “con- 
.sules’* and “comitos,” although the district 
was nominally under the rule; of the Byzan¬ 
tine* “ Dux balmati.e et Dioclke.*' The 
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town w'as (‘ven Jbre'ed to wage war against 
Ve*nice, which would have; be'cn glad to 
occujiy Dalmatia and Ragusa. After the 
death of the .Emjieror Manue*l in 1180, 
the general confusiem of jiolitical affairs 
enabled Stefan Nemanja ol Se;rvia to 
threaten tlie distrie t ; the* temn then jilaccd 
itsedf under the })re)tection of the Norman 
kings of the dwe) Sicilies. After the 
conqimst of Constantinople by the 
Crusaelers in i2e)4 tlie Venetian fLe*t 
appeareel befeire* Rngn.sa, which was then 
foiTcel to acquiese'e; in the sujiremae'y ol 
X'eniee. The* ])ee)])le; of Ragusa we're loll 
in pe)sse*ssion ol their olel city geivernment, 
only Iremi this time; lorw'ard a \'e;ne*tian 
‘•e'e)mes ” rcsieleel in the* teiwn. Unde*r Vene*- 
tian su])re*macy the* re'lalieins e)j Ragusa and 
Servia be*canie; jiarticularly lrie*nelly ; anel 
the rule;rs e)l the latle*r e*ountrv' se\’e;ral 
time's j)re*se*nle‘d the* rej)ublic with im])e)r- 
tant grants e)f lanel. Alte'r the ele*atli ot 
Dusan, in the* period of the* war be*lwe*e*n 
the Magyars and \\*iie*tians leir Dalmatia, 
\'e*ni('e‘ wa.s fe>rced, in 13,38, to re‘ne)nn(r' 
he*r elaims to the whole elisirict be‘twee*n 
Cluarnero and Albania , and Ragnsa erime* 
Great under Hungarian rule*, until, 

rp , f in L3-’t), it was iiie'orporated 

ra c o 'fui'ke'V alter the batik* 

*'*'*’^*' of Mohaes.‘ The* lile* ol the 
te)wn hael long ago lost its nationa.l 
eharacte*ristie‘s. Shut in belwe'(*n two 
Se*r\'ian tribes, tlie Zaehhunians anel 
\are;ntane*s. it was ope'u to siicfi slreing 
Slav inllnenee; that at the* b(*ginmng eil 
the; ele*ve‘nth c'e’ntnry tlie* Khanan e'le*me*nt 
was wholly in the* minority. 

This Slav e eimmercial i(*pnblic wais knowm 
thronghe)nt the* Last by reasoiiol its e;xte‘n- 
sive traele* ; even the; Arab geeigrapher 
Eelrisi mentions Ragnsa. d'he* .se*rie‘s ot 
comme;rcial treaties ceinehide'd bv the; 
tow'ii be*gins with an .agre;e'men( with Pisa in 
litiej; tliis was fe)lle)W'e;d by one with the 
Ban Kulin ol**Bosnia in ii8e), and by 
anothe;r with Bulgaria in I23e). ]is})ecially 
favourable; were the ])rivile*ges grante;d 
by the rulers of Servia, in return for wdiicli 
the* j)e;o])le of Ragusa ]>aiel a yearly 
tribute a themsand purj)le clollis and 
fifty ells of scarlet cleith e*very year on the 
elay of St. I)enie;frius. To Stefan Diisan 
they ])aiel e)nly five himdre*el jiurjile cloths, 
and e;ven this he renounced in favour of 
the memastery of Chilandar, on Mount 
Athos, a regnlatiein wdiicli re;mained in force 
until the French ])ut an end to the republic 
in i8e)8. Beisnia received fnx^ hundred 
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purple doth*« and lliin^^ary five liuiidred 
ducats. Almost tfie wfiolc trade of the 
Halkiin Peninsula was in tin; hands ol the 
Ragiisans, wlu) outstrij)])ed even the 
Venetians and Cienoese. Colonies from 
.Kn;:^us.'i to be found in many Servian 

and Bulgarian towns. Th(' flag of Ragusa 
was to l)(i se(‘n on (!very sea, and in every 
inpportanl town of th(i East its factories 
and consulat{*s were to be tound. It 
wa.s not until tlw^ jieriod ol 'Furkish 
suf)remacv that tlie. commercii of Ragusa 
began to decay, notwithstanding tht; 
various ('hart(M's m the Slav languag(‘ 
winch it r('ceiv('(l from the sultans; it was 
(orec'd, liowever, to ])ay a tribult' of 12,500 
ducats. 

File ))rosp(‘rity of this iilll(‘. state* 
n iturally ('aused a (onsidiMable increase 
ot (millin' in the tiltei'iith C('ntur\'. Matla*- 
inati''s amd astronomy, and, later on, 
liieiatiin*, and ('specialh* Slav jxu'try, wv'n* 
lirp; bnlbantly i‘epres('nt('<l. Ragusa also 
e.^ercised a strong influence njion tlie 
cnltiire of the otle'i' Slavs in th<* lEilkan 
f’eninsnla. and was known as ih(' Slavonic 
.\1 hens. 

During Ihe 'Fiiiki^li jieiiod Hungarian 
Croat ki sullered nearly the same fate as 
Servia ; 1 heconntr^' bec'ananK'solate. When, 
howe'er, the ( roatians. indepeiKhmtly 
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ol Hungary, raised llu* lioirse oi Hapsbiirg 
to till' throne ol Croatia in 1527, the 
country becanu^ of primary imjiortance 
in Austrian politics; .Austrian rulers 
re('ognised its value as a bulwark against 
the Turks. The warlike (roatiaiis soon 
became the most valuable sujiport ot the 
empin', not only against llu* Ottomans, 
but also against oth(*r ])owerful enemies 
in the w('st of Eiirojx*. 

The fortification ot the country Ix'gan 
in the sixteenth century. Th(^ castles 
and citadels oi the Croatian magnates 
w(U'e transformed into hadressi's, and 
other strongholds wi're also placed along 
the frontier at iinjnirtant ])oints. Siicli 
of the })opulation as still remained in 
the distri('t were then c;dled in for 
military service, and fugitives from the 
neighbouring Turkish countries met with 
a Iiearty rece])tion in Croatia. 

Thus by degrees the de.serted territory 
was re])opulated. As, however, Croatia was 
not herself equal to these military liurdens, 
and as, upon the (dher hand, neighbouring 
countries gained all the advantage from 
the militaiy occupation of tin* frontier, it 
was only reasonable that Carniola, Styria, 
and Carinthia should contribute their 
share of the expen.se. Such was the 
beginning of the ('roatian military frontier ; 
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jit an (<arly period Lewis 1 . had cn^atiMl 
a “ caj^iUiuate ” in Zeng, and Matthias 
('orviniis had settled fugitives upon the 
frontier. 

'I'lie Arrliduke Charles performed valu¬ 
able serviee in organising the military 
frontier of Styria. He constructed the 
„ ... great fortressc^s ol Karlstadt, in 

Forufyng Vanis.l.n, in 1303. 

P® . T1 h‘ land on the far side ol the 
frontiers Adriatic Sea and 

tlie Slavonic trontier to the Save were thus 
loiiilital and divided into two geiieralales; 
one was tlu^ Croatian, or Karlstadt, 
Irontier, tlu' other thc^ Slavonic, Windish, 
Ol' Varasdin lronti(*r. 'J'he point chit‘liy 
kept in vii'W in coiislru< ting these fortiti- 
catioiis was the delenc(‘ ol the waterwavs, 
esjii'cially the liiU‘S ol the Save, Kulpa. 
and Drave, which had long been us(;d b\ 
th(^ Turks. Although by lh(‘ Croatian 
constilulion the ban was tin* commander- 
m-chiel ol all the trooj)S on loot in C'loatia, 
y(‘t the military 1)1 gamsation of the frontier 
teiuk'd to make tlial district immeihah'ly 
dtipendent ujion theemjiire ; both frontiers 
were under th(‘ administral ion ol the 
C'ouncil ol W'ar at (ira/. 

The Croatian estates ('ertainh' obj«‘eted. 
lor lluw invariably I'l'garded the military 
Irontiei as an int(*gral jiart ol Croatia; they 
sei'ured the concession that uj)on occasion 
th( authorities upon th(‘ irontier would 
be ordt'ied to act in concert with the ban. 

'I'o begin with, the lonugn commandias 
did not readily submit to these arrangr- 
meiits ; apart Iroin the (piestion of tin* 
ban, tlui estati's ol C'arniola and Styria 
also supported the indej)(‘ndence ol tlie 
military frontier, ior the reason that 
the IrontiiM' had already l)ecome a no¬ 
man’s land, and was rc'taiiied only by 
gr(‘at sacriii('es on the* jiart ol the monarchy, 
while CToatia had lost her right to it. 

Notwil hstanduig the C'roatian claims, 
the military Irontier became a spirial 
Military Crown land, and obtained rights 


Service in 
Croatia 


of its own Irom the tiiiH* ol 
Ferdinand 111. In accordance 


with th(‘se rights the j)easants 
werii free, and subject to the empiMor 
alone. loom th(‘ age ol (Ughtcen eviTy 
frontier inhabitant w'as liable to military 
service, and was obligc'd to kt‘ep himst*if 
n^idy to take iij^ arms for (h'fcnce. The 
land was divided into districts or “ caj)i- 
tanah'S.’^ Evan y parish chose an overseer. 


All the parish's composing a “ ca])itanate’' 
chose their common judge, who, like the 
parish overseer, was obliged to be 
coiilinned in office by tliost' umh'r his 
command. As the (ireek Church numlx'rcnl 
most adhtM'ents among the jxipulation, it 
obtained equal rights with the Catholic 
Church. * 

The ('roatian estate's organised the 
country between th(' Kul])a and Ihma on 
similar juinciph's, and as the ban was here 
commander-in-chief, this frontier was 
known as the frontU'r r)f the' banat(‘. In 
the j)eace ol Karloviiz in !()()(), when tlu' 
districts of ('roatia and Slavonia, once' 
(occupied by the' 'Furks, we'ie' gi\en back, 
a third generalale* was instiluted in h’ssck 
for the newly free'd Slavonia; liowe've-i, 
m 1745 threM' Slavonic eonnlirs wcu' 
seqiarate'd ami handed o\'e'r to the* cnal 
administration. 

The indeqx'nde'iice ol IIk* military ]>io- 
\'ince' of Croatia was a inatK'i ol gre*at 
importance to the' Austrian luh'i's. .is heie 
ihe'Y had the entile' ])opulalion haining 
a standing army always ready (oi wai. 
Ilema' the Ihiipe'roi Charli'slV. be-gan a 
re'organisation o| all the (.'roatian 
inilaary Inuitieis, The ge'iie- 
ralate' of hissek was divided 
uilo thre‘(‘ rt'ginu'iits. that ol 
Varasdin into two. that o| Karlstadt into 
lour, and the iiaintier ol the banate into 
two. In the eighte'e'nth ce'ntury military 
Irontiers were organised, alter the' inaine i 
ol the (‘roatian. along the* whole* 'Fiirkisli 
frontier as lai as 'Fransyh ania. t he Irontiei 
of .Szi'kl in I7()4, and that ol W’allacliia in 
17()(). In time's of pe'ae'-c it was nea essarv 
euily to make' provision lor oulposi 
duty m the' cardake-s standing along the' 
Turkish Irontie'i. Although loie-ign sol- 
die'is were re'iuove'd lre)m the Iroiitie'r on 
jirinciple', ye't thee)thcial )>ostswere' loi the 
most part occupie'd by iore'igm'is, and the 
official language was e'litirely (ie*rinan. 
Eve'ry frontier inhabitant was liable' to 
military seTvice^ from the age ol se'Vente'e'ii 
to si.xty. The' jiojmlation was se'cnre in 
the ])ossession of the'ir land ; and the' 
military s})irit of the' Croatian frontie'r 
population grew ('Vtu stronge'r. The'ir 
privileges inspired them with a de'cided 
prejudice against the regime' eh' the' banate, 
under wdiicli the' lerriteirial lords heavily 
op])ressed the'ir subjee ts, and the' e'stab- 
lished Church was the Roman ('atheilic. 
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SERVIAN ERA OF INDEPENDENCE 


SERVIA, MONTENEGRO. AND BOSNIA 
UNTIL THE TURKISH SUPREMACY 


A LTKR tlio conquest ol Hulf^jiria by 
I-Jy/aiitium and the occupation of 
('roatia by Huupjary and VYuiice respi^c- 
tivelv, tlie S('rvian face alone of all Slav 
y,copies in the J^alkau Pt'ninsula retaiiK'd 
any kind of inde])eiiden('(s although they 
\vei(‘ by no means as yet a united stat(‘. 
At all times and in all places small nations 
have iedc'iated only when threatened by 
soiiK* (‘xternal dan/^n'r; tlius it was that th(‘ 
Russian and Lithuanian states arose, 
and su(ii is tlie history of all the Wt'sltun 
JhuojH'an stati's, and of Servia among 
them. Ihuler the great Tsar Symeon 
Hulgai'ia so devastated the Servian dis¬ 
tricts that they had to be re-colonised by 
returning fugitivi's. and part ot iUv. Servian 
li'ibes W(’r(‘ iorred to lecognise Bulgarian 


supremacy. 

In 1h(i lentil c'entury th(^ Zupaii 
('esla\’ succeeded lor tin' lirst time 
in -uniting st'veral Servian trilu'S lor a 
common struggle against the Bulgarians. 
Alter the destruction of ihe Ikilgariaii 
Ihn})ire by Basil 11 . By;^antine supremac y 
o\'i‘r tlie whole ]uMunsula was established 
willi a \igour which Jiad been iinjirece- 
dent(‘d since tlu‘ time of Justinian I., 
anil this state* of things continued, under 
the dynasty of the ('omneni, till the end 
ol th<‘ twellth century. 'Hk* boundless 
o))pression oi the government oft(‘n, how- 
<‘\’er, caused ri'\'olts among tin* Si'ibs. 
The High Zupan Michael ajiplied to Rome 
lor supi)ort, received tlience the title ot 
king, and maintained his 
c agyars p,(i(.jjcndeni’t'of Bv/antiuiu 

. lor some time. Iheheliu)! 

of Bosnia n i 4 ^ 

the Hungarians was also not 

des])ised. A jirominent ligui e about it2o is 
Bros, or Bela Bros, the Zupan of Rassa, 
whose family belonged to Zeta ; he entered 
u])on frieiidlvrelations with the Hungarians, 
niarrit‘d his daughter to Bela TL, and 
hcdyied the* Magyars to secure possession 
of Bosnia. From tlie Rama, a tributary 
of tlie Narenta on the south of Bosnia, 


The Grent 
Ambitions 
of Stefan 1. 


the Arpafls now took tiic* title ol “ King ol 
Rama.” 

Of (‘ven more im])ortaiice for Serx’ian 
history is the* ruh^ ol the son of Bros, 
th(‘ famous Sti'fan 1 . Ni'inanja. who was 
also born in Ze.ta, the cradle ol his ract*. 
Althougli the youngest ol his lainily. In* 
aimed at the ])rinci])ality ol Rassa. and 
also at tin; general siijiremacy, 
wliic !*. h(^ u'as able to secure 
with th(' hel[) ol the Byzantini'S. 
Though he had been baplised 
into tlie W'estern ('hurch, he underwent 
a repedition of the ceremony according 
to the customs of the ILastern (.'hurch when 
lie had arrived in Rassa. in order to sc'cuu' 
the lavour of the clerg\' and the peojile. 

in tin* \ i‘ar IT(')5 tlie Kmjii'ror Manuel 1 . 
confinncHl his }H)sitiou as High Zupan 
and gave* liim a. juece ol land, in return lor 
which Ni'inanja swore, fidi-lity to him. 
In llu* ye.ir 117.’, Xemanja di'leated his 
relations and sec'urc'd the obedience ot 
the relraclory Zujians. lii this wa\' he* 
founded one uniform hereditary and 
inde])eiiclent state*. I hat pioci'ss was here 
('omph*ti*d which was going on at the same 
time in lioheinia. Poland, and Russia. 
And in tlu'sc* stales also families began to 
rule according to the law ot seniority - 
that is to sav, the* eldt'st mt'inbcr ol the 
ruling Jamil\' exerc iseil a siqiremacy ovi'r 
the rest until the transition to hereditary 
monarchy had been coni})lett*d. Princes 
ot the roval family who had hitherto 
eiijoved equal rights now bec'ame othcials 
of tlie royal jiower. In Servia this change* 
was conqileted at a much earli(*r date than 
in other Slav countrie*s. 

Nemaiija also took in hand the* organisa¬ 
tion of the Servian (Tiurch. Convcrte.‘d 
to the (ireek faith, he built monasteries 
and churches, siqipresseel the* Roman 
faith, and cruelly pe*rse*cute*el the wieh*ly- 
spread Bulgarian sect of the* BeiguniiU'S, 
with the object oi se*e'uring a uniform 
religion throughout his eiwn state*. The 
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Eastern rhiirch tliiis became established 
in Servia, and tlu‘ Eastern lonn ot worshi]) 
l)(‘canie tlie national worship, so that 
religion and nationality formed an un¬ 
divided idea. At an earlier period the 
S<*rvian clmrclus and bish(»})rics had been 
siibordinat(‘ to the Roman an'hbishoprie 
ui S])alalrOj and (dterwaids to that of 
Antivari; now l^histtnai bishop- 
e irs archbishopric were 


Archbishop , ■ , , d ii 

King s youngest son, Kastka, 

was appointed the tirst Eastern archbisho]) 
in Si'i via al tlit'Synod ol Ni('a‘a in UJi - 
undiM' th(' naiiK' ot Sa\a. lb* dividinl tin* 
land into tweba* bishopiacs, and bt‘stow(‘d 
('j>iscopal rank on noiu^ but vSia vians. Zica 
was niad(‘ tlu' lesidence of tlie Seivian 
ar('lil)is}ioj)s ; at a latc'r period Sawi 
('al lied thither tlu' remains ol his imjH'rial 
fatluu'. Ndunania, iroin Mouni Athos ; heue 
too. S(M\’ian kings were in tnturi' to be 
crowiu'd, and this was rt'alised in the ('ase 
of Peter J. on (IctoluM ()th, 1(104. Sa\’a 
akso loundeil monasteries in Serxia, all 
under the “ ruh' ” ol Saint i'kisil, which Jk; 
had tound in lorcx' at .Xtlios. He enjoy(‘d 
immense pri'slige, and was highly honounal 
as th(' liist national saint ol Servia. 
In the year IJJ5 tlie indepeiuh'iK'e ol th(‘ 
Serxian ('hur('li xvas r(‘cognise(l b\' the 
(1 reeks, 

d'liis (•('( lesiastical alliance did not, 
hoxx'ev('r, prevent N'emanja Iroin attacking 
l>x'/antium xvluai ilw adxantage ol his 
own stat(’ xxas m (jueslion. ImiiK'diati'ly 
altcM' the death of tlie Enijn'ror Manuel, in 
llSo, lie con(|uered, in allianc(‘ with 
the Jlungarhin king. Jh-la Ill., those 
Serxian distruls x\liiili had killen under 
P)Vzantin(‘ su}>iemac\\ He then i(‘n(‘xved 
his Iriendlx lelations xxith the em|>eroi, 
and (’ven s('(nir(’(l the* hand ol tlu' einpenir’s 
nie('e, haidoxia, lor his oxxii son St(‘lan. an 
alliance which brought legitimacx' and 
spt'i'ial prestig(' to his houses It seems 
tliat the ambitious Ndananja hoi)ed to 

„ bring JRzantiuni within his 

Byzantium i 

w L A * i he ('ircitmstances were 

weakened to such an attempt. 

.Si'rvia xvas the onlx'imh'pendent 
state in the Ihilkaii Peninsula, while 
l^y;^antium xvas wi'akened by (jnarrels about 
the succession. Nemanja, however, did 
not feel himself sulhciently strong for the 
att(MU])t. At that jieriod the Kmjxaor 
Frederick I. liarbarossa came to Nisch 
on his crirsade. The Servian priiu'c 
apt>eared befoie him, and a chronicler 


loun led lor Serx'ia alone. 


assures us that Nemanja was xvilling to 
ac('ej)t his country from l^arbarossa as a 
fief. The emperor, howa'ver, who did not 
wi.sli to arouse the animosity of the Greeks, 
declined to entertain the ])roposal. 

In the year ii()5 Nemanja, a])])arently 
w'ith tlie object of s(‘curing the supremacy 
of his house, abdicated in favour of his 
(ddest son .Stefan, the second Nemanja, 
to whom he had alri'ady given the I'Jyzan- 
tine titk; of despot. His sijcoiul son, VTikan, 
receixed his hereditary district of Zeta. 
Nemanja hims(‘lf retired into the monas¬ 
tery of Stiidenitza, a foundation ol his 
oxvn, und(T the titk* of “ Symeon tlu^ 
Monk*’; afterxvards'he xvent to Mount 
Athos, and died in 1200 at tlu; inonasteiy 
ot C'hilander, which xxas also ol his lounda- 
tion. A struggle* lor the* sii('C(‘ssie)n burst 
out betxvee'ii his sons, Wikaii alt('m})t!ng 
to si'curi^ su]>port in Hungary, and 
(;sj)('('ia,lly in Koine'. St('lan also made 
apjilkations to that cpiarter, and w'as 
('I'oxvne'd by the papal l('gat(‘ in 1217 ; 
he assumed the; title “King of Se'rvia. 
Diocletia, 'J'ravunia, J)alnialia. and 
C'hlum.” d'liis ste]), lioxxexa'r. e'ost him his 
('Utire' ]M)j)ularity in the* ceiuntry. The 
« . ,, , Archbishoi) Sava bad re'- 

ervia ft er intei'pose'd in tlii^ 

Hungarian brotlin'S ; 

upremacy for liirtlu'r 

ae tion ol th(‘ kind. Sava ('rowiie-d him in 
1222 with a croxvn si'iit by ilu' Py/aiitiue' 
Empire, at a gre'at j>o)miar asSi'iiibly, at 
which he read be'lore him tluj arlie'ie's o! 
taith ol th(‘ Ibistern ('hurih. 'I'liei Hun¬ 
garian king, KiiK'rich, had ax^ailed himse-lf ol 
these (juarrels to bring Serxaa iinde'i his 
supremacy. Jn T202 li(‘ (xcupie'd St'i'via 
and assunu'd the* title of “ Kt'x J^asc ia'. ” ; 
but a struggle, xx'ith his brother Andre'as 
torct'd him to leave Si'rvia. Sti'lan main- 
laiiK'el his]>osition until his death, in 1224. 
SiiK'e that timejio Servian rulc*r xa'iitured 
to break axxaiy/ from th(t hkister n ('hiin h, 
although many enteri'd into connection 
with Rome'. 

Ol th(‘ dc'seendants of Nemanja, Milutin. 
othcr'wise namc'd Stc'lan IV., or Eros II. 
(1275 or 1281 to IJ20), began a carec'r of 
ruthless concjiiest ; he had no hesitation 
in forwarding his plans by rc'pi'ated 
marriage's with Byzantine*, Bulgarian, and 
JBingarian princc'sses, w'ith a correspond¬ 
ing series of dixorces. He captured Greek 
])rovince‘S and maintained his ])()ss('ssion 
ol them even after the deatli of the Emperor 
Michael VIII. Paheologus in 1282. He 
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Throughout 
Western Europe 


adv^anccd as far as Athos. He obtained 
Bosnia from Hungary without striking a 
Idow, as tfie dowry of liis first wife. He 
also secured the favour ol the Pope, whom 
he was able to keej) in hand witli emjity 
])roniises. As he had no legitimate male 
iieirs, he conceived th(“ idea of uniting his 
em])ire with tlu; Byzantine, in which plan 
ht‘ was sujijKM'ted by the 
Enijiress Irene, his second 
motlier-in-law. Naturally 
he and no otlu'r was to hav(‘ 
been emperor, and her children were to 
^llcceed him. I'nder him and under his son 
Stelan \\ Sti'fan I\\ if we Ix'giii the seri(‘s 
ot Stefan kings in Pros HI., who 

bore the nicknanu' l)('canski, Servia became 
lamous not only in tin' lialkan ti'iritories, 
but also throughout WestiM'U Kiiro])e. 

Meanwhile, howevc-r, Bulgaria liad r(‘- 
covered Ironi her downlall at the end ol 
the twelfth century, and was waging a 
successliil war with Byzantium. The 
j)ow(U'ful Servian kingdom now stood in 
the way of her furlln'r devi‘lopment. A 
struggle between the two lor siipnanacy 
could only be a (jue'>tion of time. In tlu* 
year the P)uigarian Boyars cliosi* tlu* 

l)es])ot Michael ot W’iddin as th(‘ir tsar; 
with him begins the supremat'y ol the 
Sismanides of W’iddin, the last dynasty of 
Tirnovo. The nt‘W tsar bc'gan Irieiidly 
relations with SiTX'ia. and married Anna, 
the daughter ()f Milutin, with the obie('t 
of vigorously oj)})osing the B\/anlines and 
other enemies. Soon. liowe\(‘r, the situa¬ 
tion was changed. Mieliae) di\'orced Anna 
about T and marrii*d the sister ol 
Andronicns ITT of Byzantium. 

It was only by the intervention ol 
the Servian bishop and ehronieler I)anit*l 
that war with Seivia was avoitled on this 
occasion ; tiowe\'er, in ij.jo it broka* 
out. Michael brought about a great alliance 
between the Piyzantines, P>ulgarians, Kou- 
manians, 'tartars and IT-ssarabiaiis. d'he 
Servian king advanced by forced marches 
against the allies, and suddenly 
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attacked them on June 28th at 
„ , . Velbuzd. His army iiuludiul 

joo (i(*rman merceiiaiies in 
armour; and Dusan, the son of Stefan, 
fought at the head of a chosim band. The 
Bulgarians were routed and their camp 
was plundered. Stelan conti'iited himself 
with raising Stefan, the son of his sister 
Anna, who liad been divorced by Michael, 
to the ])osition ol tsar, as Sisman II., and 
evacuat(‘d Bulgaria. Servia now held the 
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j)redominant position in the Balkan 
Peninsula. 

Stefan, the conqueror of Vi‘lbuzd, met 
with a sad fate. Hi* had bi'cn lormerly 
blinded by his father, Milutin, and now 
came to a terrible end. His Boyars 
revolted under the leadershij) of Dusan 
and strangled him, at tlu* age of sixty, 
though shortly before he had a])pointe(l 
his ungrateful son to the position ol 
“ younger king.” Thus on Septemb(*r 8th, 
I’,31, Stefan Dusan asi'ended tlu* throni* 
at the age of ninet(*en. Ol des})erate* 
courage on tin* battlelield, Dusan also 
]H>ss(‘ss(‘d all the qualities of a statesman. 
While Milutin coiilined his aspirations to 
a union of the Byzantine and SciA'ian 
kingdoms, Dusan dreamed ot a larger 
St'rvia which should (*mbrac(* all the 
Balkan terriloiies. 'rurning to account the 
weakness of the Bxzantiiu* and Bulgarian 
Empires he*c()n(ju(‘rc*d Albani.i, Mac'edonia. 
'riiessaly and Epiiiis betwt*i*n Oljt) and 
ijqo and m 13,45 ; evc'ii the (iiei*ks, w(*ary 
of civil war. are saiil to have in\at(*d his 
siqu'emac'y. In I3>4<) hi* assumed the* title 
ot tsar and had tlu* yoiitliliil I ros 
crowned king, entrusting to him the 

^ administration of St'i via propi*!’. 

Zenith 111 , 4 

, - . , In his doc'iuneiits wi* meet 

Power'"* 

and supreme ruler ol Ser\na 
and (irec'i'e, ol Ibilgaria and .Albania.” 

I Iis title* ol c'lnperor was also to the beiu - 
lit ol tlu* SeiA'iaii (duneh, as the [U'evioii^ 
de}>t*ndency ol tlu* archbidiojiru' d S('r\‘ja 
upon the* Byzantine* patnarcli was not 

wholly conq)atible with the* existe*nce' of a 
Se*rvian hdiipire*. Heiiet* in 13,qt) Stelan 
Dusan raised tlu* Servian aichbisho]) to 
the* position of jiatriarch, notwithstanding 
the prohibition ol the* Byzantine ( Imre I,. 
In 1352 the* .Servian Church was d(*ruiite*ly 
s(*parated trom the Byzantine patriarchate*. 
Heiicelorward twenty m(*tropolitans and 
bisho])s were ^ibordiiiate to the Servian 
j)a(riarch. Servia was now at the Z(*uith ol 
her power. As Dusan w'as related to tlu* 
rulers ol 1 le'ssarabia and Bulgaria, he was 
able to form a ('onfe'dei atioii ol theses 
three kingdoms directed against Hungary 
and Piyzantium. 

The reign of Dusan was the golden age 
of Servia, chielly for the ri*ason that he* 
jirovide'd the country with b(*tter adminis¬ 
tration and a better judicial system, and 
did his best to advance tlie civilisation and 
prosiKTity of the jieople.The code—sakonik 
or zakoiiik - w^hich he left bt*hind him, a 
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lisoclc in tli<‘ Ufa of Stf*faii Diisan, wlio is seen denounring a tiador.. Dusan succeeded to the throne of Servia 
1, and his name is eminent amouR the national heroes of his country. He is remembered especially for his snccess- 
mpnigns against tlie Greeks, and for the code of laws which he i.ssued in l.'Mh just seven years oefoie his death. 
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The battlefield of Kossovo, or the “ Field of the Blackbirds," is one o unhappy memory to the Servian people, as 
twice in their history it was the scene of their defeat. Here Sultan Murad I. de.stroyed the Servian Empire when 
he inflicted, in 11189, a crushing defeat on King Lazar, who was killed on the battlefield. This famous fight decided 
not only the fate of Servia, but that of the races of the Balkan Peninsula. The above picture, ny a Servian artist, 
conimemoratcs the second defeat, in October, J448, when, on the same scene, Sultan Murad II. gained a great victory 
ovei John Hunyadi. The remnants of the Servian army and fugitives are seen retreating from the fatal field. 


TWO FAMOUS EPISODES 


THE HISTORY OF SERVIA 
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K'gal monument of the greatest importance, 
is a permanent testimony to the fame of 
Dusan. His conventions with Byzantium, 
Ragusa, and Venice proved that he also 
cared for the comnuMcial j)ros])erity of his 
])e()]>k‘. 'rile art ol mining, which had been 
introduc(‘d under Nemanja, became so 
widely extended under Dusan that there 
_ were five gold and five silvan' 
mines m ojieratKm. J h(\se 

. were workcnl ehietly by 
the March Vladi¬ 

mir is said to have first brought into the 
country. Almost the only political mistake 
that can be urged against Dusan is the 
fact that he did not use Iiis ])ower to secure 
tlu' possession of Bosnia, wliich was in¬ 
habited by a purely vServian jiojnilation. 
As lh(‘whole of Bosnia was never entirely 
united wit li Sin via. a spirit of individualism 
nourished in that country, which resulted, 
shortly after Dusan’s death, in the founda¬ 
tion of tlu’ l-Josiiian kingdom under the J-ian 
1\a'tko. Dusan’s main object was the coii- 
(]uest of By/aut iiim, and eliroifclers tell us 
ot thirteen campaigns nnd('rtaken lor this 
f)urj)()se. In i,j55, when he was marching 
against tlu' im|)erial city, h(‘ suddenly died. 
Had his son Stidan Uros IV. infuM'itial his 
father’s capacity together with his empire 
he would have been able to consolidate 
the great Servian state. Uros, however, 
wa.'. a weak, Ixmevolent, and pious ruler, 
nicknamrd by the nation “ Nejaki ” -that 
is to say, a man ot no account. A revolt 
soon broke out. kAeii tlu* first councilhu' 
of tlu' tsar, th(' cajiable \hikasin, whom 
Dusan had jilacedat his son’s side, stretched 
out his hand for the crown, and Uros was 
murdej'(‘d in i]f)7. Wdth him birame 
extinct th(' main branch oi the Nemanja 
dynasty, which had ruled over Servia for 
lu'arly joo years. 

In the civil war which th m ensued the 
Sc'i'X’ian nobility raised Lazar (Trbljanovic, 
a brave and truthful man, to^the throne, 
'file new rnliM', however, a.ssumed the 
rjs. ^ , sim])le title of Rues or Prince, 
ift ^ Meanwhile the political situa- 

tion in the Balkans had under- 
uropc gone a great clnnge. The 
jirovinces formerly conquered by Dasaii 


The Turks 


Europe 


])roVinces lormerly conquered by IJasaii 
liad revolted. Siu via herself was too small 


and too undevelojied to become the nucleus 
of a great tmipire, and at the same time 
the administration of the country was in 
many res])ects deficient. 

At this junctiin^ a great danger threat¬ 
ened trom abroad. For a long time the 


Bulgarians and vSerlis liad been attacking 
the Byzantine Fhnjiire, hoping to aggran¬ 
dise themselves at her exjiense, without 
su.s])ecting that they were attem])ting to 
sever the liranch by which they themselves 
were sup])orted. The Turks in Asia began 
their advance u])on the Byzantine Em])ire, 
and no force couUl check them. In the 
fourteenth century their military fame was 
so firmly established that the Byzantine 
(‘inperors called in tluur assistance against 
the Bulgarians and .Serbs. Soon, however, 
it became appanmt that the most serious 
danger threatened all these jieojiles from 
the side of the Ottomans. In tlu' year 
ig()i Murad I. occupied Adrianojde and 
mad(‘ that city his capital ; Thrncia 
became a Turkish jiroxince. The l^yzan- 
tines w'cre ])ow('rh‘ss to meet tlu' dangt'r. 
Immediately afterwards, in I7,t)f), the Bul¬ 
garian Tsar, Sisman, bi'caine a 'furkish 
va.ssal ; his sister 'fhainar enti'iiHl the 


harem ol Murad. In th(‘ yt'ar i’,71 the 
Servian usurt)ei, Vukasin, marched against 
the Turks, but was ilefcxited in the night 
ol September 25th and Jblli, and slain, 
tog(‘ther with his brother Johanii(‘-> Ugl- 
jesa. The latal held was known as Ssirb- 


Famous Fight 
That Settled 
Servia's Fate 


siindiglii that is, (he 
Sc'iwian d(‘ath. Stu via, liow- 
t‘V(‘r, was not y(‘l subdued. 
It was not until that 


Lazar was lorcisl to Ixh'ouk' a 'rurkish 


va.ssal, and tin* Tuikish dangei (hen lay 


heavily upon all men’s minds, losave the 
honoin of his nation Lazai j)repai’ed lor 
battle, inad(‘ an alliance with Bulgaria, 
Albania, and Bosnia, and defeated the 


Turkish governor at Plocnik at (he time 
when Murad was occujiied in Asia. Murad, 
ill angiu', spiuit a whole yixir in i)rt*paration, 
both in Asia and luirojH*, and inarched 
against Servia tlirough Philippopolis in 
I On the f(‘ast-day of St. Veit (Juih* 

15th) w\as fougkt the battle ol Kos.sovo, or 
Am.sel, the famous tight which decided not 
only the fate of Servia but that of thoraces 
of the Balkan Peninsula, and, indeed, of 
South-east Kurojie as a whole. The Servian 
army w^as supported hy the Croatian Ban, 
Ivan Horvat, by the Bosnians under their 
Voivode Vladko Hranic, by auxiliary troops 
of the Roumanian and Bulgarian tribes, 
and by Albanians. In the dawn the Emir 
Murad was murdered in his tent, according 
to Servian tradition, by Milos Obilic, wdio 
thus hoped to turn from himself the susjii- 
cion of treachery, and was cruelly murdered 
in consequence. The sujireme command 



THE SERVIAN ERA OF INDEPENDENCE 


was forthwitli assumed by J^ajazet 1., the 
sou ol Murad. 'I'he Servians w(*re utterly 
lH*aten ; Lazar hims(‘U was ('ajdure(l, and 
was beheadid witli many others l)(‘sid(‘ 
tlu' corpse of Murad. Servia’s lutun* as a 
nation was destroyc'd nj)on that day. 

Many son^^s and le/.(ends dej)lor(‘ tlie 
l)attl(‘ of Kossovo. It was not tlu* sii])erior 
ion'o of the Ottomans, so the story /.(ot^s, 
tlial brouf^ht a])ont that fearful over throw, 
but the treachery ol a vServian lead(‘r, the 
/^odl(‘ss Viik Brankovi(\ In the Ottoman 
army was also h^htmp^ llu' Sc'rvian despot, 
or “ Kini^’s Son.” Marko (the son ol 
Vnkasin) oj Ihiljc])- a man ol /L^iant 
stren^^th. 'Mi “se hu ts were the causes ol 
tlu' bitter di'h^at, and tlu' Si'rbs louL^hl Iik<‘ 
heroes. JCven at the pr(‘s(‘nt dav these 
niai^nih('(‘nt epics form one ol tlu' duel 
b(‘autit‘s both ol Slav literature and ol the 
liliM'atun* ol till' world ; they ha\c been 
admired even by (irimin and (ioethe. Tlie 
old. tilt' l)lind. and the b(‘^f.;ai sm^" at the 
pi'esent day in the market-place and on 
tlu* roads the story of the famous old heroic 
I’e^ends, to the ai'compamineiit of the ^iislc. 
and recen'i* rich ri'wards Irom the })eoj)le. 
who lind in llu'si' sones a recompi'Use and a 
('oiisohition lor the lo.ss ol then 

Glor 

. trampled upon 1 he ne('kst)t the 

Of aervm 

n])on tlu* Southern Slavs. l*'or ci'nturii's the 
Slav races have had to endure mispt'akable 
bariiaritv at the liands ol tlu* Ottoimiiis. 
riieir de\'elopment was arresti'd, and tlu‘y 
weie lorced t(.) la^^ behind m the mauli ol 
< I v’llisation, while at tlu* same time lhe\- 
bt < ame a bulwark to t he jieoples of Western 
haiioju*. For this reason it is unjust to 
taunt them with their liall-iavilised condi¬ 
tion ; yet the injiistic'i* has bei*n too olten 
commit ted. 

ILijazet, who was still occupied in Asia, 
placed Stefan, the son of Lazar, as 
deS|)ot on the Servian throne. Slelan 
uas loreiul to pay tribute and to join in 
tlu' Turkish campaigns in ju'r.son at tlu* 
head ol his army ; at Angora, in 
1 imur hims(*lf marvelled at the bravery 
ol the Serbs. The nation never lost 
the hope of recovering its old indepen¬ 
dence. Stifan turned to Hungary tor 
supjiort and became a Hungarian \aissal. 
lollowing the exam])le of other Danube 
states who look(*d to Hungary or to Poland 
lor help. T’pon his death, in 1427, he 
was suec(*eded by (ieorge Hrankovic, a 
"^on ol tliat Brankovic to whose treachery 


the d(*f(*at of was ascrib(‘fl. He 

made his r(‘sid(*n(‘e in Seinendna on llu* 
Danube. Meanwhile all the state-; ol 
tlu* JL'ilkans had been lori'ed to bow 
beneath tju* 'rurkish yoki* alti'r snilering 
bloody (U'feats. Bulgaria fell in ijo.h 
'Mien Zartum, Widdm, and Moldavia ; 
in 1453 P>yzantium itself was ('oiupu'ivd. 

_ Branko\’ic died on December 
The Doom ,. , 

24th, 1457. and was succe(*ded 

« . by his feebh* son, Lazar, who 

died suddenly at the end of 
[amiary. 143S. In 1431) Mohammed 11 . 
look over Seiwia as a d'urkish jiioviiu'c* and 
dividiul it into jiashaliks. Many ol the nu^st 
distinguished lamilies were ('xtermiiia((‘d. 
and two hundred thousand human lutings 
well* carried into sla\-eiy. 'Mins the 
Servian ^late dis.'i])p(‘aied li'oin the map ol 
Fiirope, As once before, alter tlu'ii' immi¬ 
gration. so also now. the Serbs were rnle(l 
lioin ( onstanlniu, ie, aiul it w'as on the 
P>osphoius that the latt* ol the Balkan terri¬ 


tories w;is decidi*d. i'he wave of 'rurkish 
coiupiest continued to s]>read onward. 
Huiigarv and Poland were now loii'ed to 
tak(* lip cti'ms against it, until the turn ol 
Austiia arrived. I'o tlu'se states the 
Balkan jx'oples without excc'ption now 
till lied lor lielj). Apart iioni Dalmatia on 
the north, which was inhabited by 
('ro.'ithins. alternah'ly nndei Wnetian ami 
Hungarian sii)nema('\ Die I'urks snbju- 
gati-d tlu* wnoli* ol the Balkan I\‘ninsula, 
and ruthUsslv o])j)ressi\'e v\as tlu'ir rule. 
As, howexer. the\' wen* ('onceriied only 
to <lrain the tinaiu'ial resourci'S of tlu* 
peo})les they ('oiupieK'd. and troubled theni- 
s<*lves little about (|nestu)ns ol religion or 
nationality, it wais ]>ossit)le lor the JLilkan 
Slavs to retain their national character¬ 
istics until the* hour ol tlu'ir lilu'iation. 

'Mu* lornuT birthpku'e of tlu* Nenianjids, 
Zeta. had a liappu'r fate*. 'Miis moun- 
ta.inoiis ehstnet. winch took its name* lre)m 
the rive*r ('eta or ('e'tina. one-e formed 
pait ol the* Koman ]u<)viiu'e* e)l ])almatia. 
^ 'Mu* lDn})eror Diocletian had 

* * f fornieel a spe’cial ])re)vincc oi 
FaU**^*" Southern Dalmatia, 

with Dioedea as its ce*ntre*, 
Irom which town the whede? prenince* 
bc*canu* know’ll as Dioclilia or l)iocle‘a. 
Howeve*!’, in the jieriod ol the Slav Se-rbs 
it was known as Zeta. and was ivgarde'd 
as the original land and ht*rcelitary ]iro- 
]K rty of the Nemanjids. St. Sava loinuleel 
a bishopric anel built the monastery ol 
St. Michaed at Fat taro. h!veiy successoi 
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When 
Montenegro 
Took its Name 


to the tliroiio first undertook the ad¬ 
ministration of Zela. Wlien, liowt'ver, 
Dusan made liis son Tros kiiif^ and en¬ 
trusted him with tlu‘ administration 
of S(T\'ia ]a()|)er, anotlier governor had 
to be U)und tor Zeta, and he was taken 
Irom the house of Hals. Aftt'r the ileath 
of Dusan the hous(‘ ol tlie Ikdsies 
('ons('(jueiitly ruled in Zeta 
(i ; 0 o-i 4 Ji) and became in- 
voh ed in struggU'S with the 
distinguisluMl lamily ol the 

('ernojevic or Jurasc'vic' in the Upptr Zeta. 
At the outs(‘t ol the tilteenth century tlu* 
\\‘netiaus l)c\gan to .form settleuKMits 
he.re. until ('\entually this Servian coast 
land h'll into the hands of \'(‘nic(‘, not¬ 
withstanding rc‘])eat('d struggles on tlu* 
part ol Ser\’ia. The lamily ol (\‘rnoj(‘vic. 
nhit'h had joined tlu* side ol \’enice, now 
lu'came siijireme about 1455 ; Ivan 

(\‘rnojevi(' iKnauu' a vassal ol Venice* 
and re<H*i\'ed a yearly subsidy. He* 
resided in Zabljak and lounded the 

nionast(‘ry of ('etinj(' in 147S or I4<S5. 
Ilis son(ie'org(' resided in Kjeka and ()bod ; 
unde'i' him in Obod the iirst ecclesiastical 
Slav books wt'ie prmteel lu'twee'ii 144.’, 
and 14<)5. It is at that time (first 111 
14 ;5) that this country takes Ihe name ol 
('riiagora or Moiitenegio. 

Alter the tall ol tlu‘ lamily ol (’ernoje'vic 
in 15JS. or leally as early as i5Tt», the 

country was ruled tor ceaiUiries by the* 
bishops, or X'ladiks, f)l (dainje. d'he bisho]) 
and lieud ol the monastery ol ('etinjt' 
was al ihe same time th(‘ lord ol the 
country. 

It is not ('orir(’t to say that the d'urks 
never ruled o\-er .Montenegro and that th • 
}H‘Opl(* weia* .ible to maintain th(*ir Ireedom 
by lieroic struggles ; the lact is that the 
Ottoman supi'emacy 111 this inountainous 
district was never more* than nominal, 
chielly Irom th(^ fact (hat 
they could not extract 
much gain ham tJu; 
])oor inhabitants. But 
[Montenegro was subjec't to the Shaiul- 
shak ol Skodra, and was obliged to .send a 
yearly tributi* thither, a fact which we learn 
Irom the Italian description of Mariano 
Itohzza ol till* year 1511. At that tinn^ 
Montenegro includ(‘d t(!n setthuneiits and 
<S,027 m(‘n ('ajxdde ol bearing arms. 


Provinces Revolt 
From the 
Servian Empire 


After the death of Dusan one province 
alter another -first Thessaly and Kj)irus, 
and then Maceilonia and Albania- re¬ 
volted Irom the Servian ]uii])iri\ Jivim 
Servian tribes, who had willingly or un¬ 
willingly gathered round the throiii* of the 
Neinanjids until IJ55, now lollowi'd their 
individual desires. 1 'his is c'Sjiecially 
true of their relations, the Bosnians, whose 
country had never bivn entirc'ly subject 
to Servia. In fornu'r times Bosnia, like 
Hungary and Kagusa, had betui subject 
to the Roman archbishojiric ol Spalatro ; 
latt'r, Bosnian rulers had (‘Xpressly tleclai i'd 
themselves Serbs aiul d(^sc('ndauts ol tlu^ 
X(‘manjids. None the li'ss they went 
their OW’D way. 'J heir fust priiic**, or ban, 
ol any n^putalion was Kuhn (11^0-1204). 
Naturally Hungary and St-ivia wcw rivals 
lor the ])ossession of Jh)sma, which 
availed itself ol tlu'st* cinaimsl;>iices to 
maintain its inde])endcn('i‘. Jt is oiilv on 
one occasion, h(.)W('V(‘i', that this little 
district s(‘('ur(‘d a great<‘r reputation ; 
this W’as when lavourabk* })ohlical cir- 

„ . , ('umstances allowed th<‘ 1km 

Bosnia s 


ladepenc'ent 

Develoiimznt 


Tvrl ko, who reg.nded himscll 
as a d('sct>nda!'it ol tla* Neman- 
ji<Is, although his lamil\’ 
belonged to thi' iMce ol Kotromanov ic. to 
secuia* tlu* throne in 17,7t). siiua' which date* 
B)Osma has Ix'cn a kingdom, d'his sc'para- 
tion resultc'd in tlu* lact that liosiiian civi¬ 
lisation dev’cloped Ujion som(‘what dihcri'iit 
hiu*s from St'rvian -a lact apparent 
not only in tlu* adoption ol ixoman 
(‘cclesiast ical customs. I)ut also m 
ht(‘rature and even 111 writing. I’lider 
King d'vrtko the doctrine ol the liogumiles, 
trans})lanted Irom Bulgaria, extended so 
rapidly that it becanu; the (‘stablislual 
religion. Thus I>osnia in this ri‘S}u‘ct 
also displayed an indiv idualism of its own. 

The iinal cons(‘(jiu,‘n('e was that under 
the d'urkish ^uj)rema('y th(* nobles, who 
W'ereaccustomed to religious indiflerentism, 
went over in a body to [Mohammedanism, 
in order to secure th(‘ir class jirivileges. 
d'he possession of tlu* Balkan Peninsula 
W'as secured to the Ottomans in 143j in 
cons(‘(|iience of the overthrow of Coiistan- 
tinophr, but it w'as not until 14(1 ’ that 
Bosnia w'as incorporated with the Turkish 
state ; many citadels of tlu* kind numerous 
in Bosnia held out evTn till I52f). 
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UNDER THE HEEL OF THE TURK 


THREE CENTURIES OF MISERY AND DESPAIR 


AND THE LIBERATION OF THE SOUTHERN SLAVS 


U XDJ^R tliu Turkish suj)rrnuiry th(‘ 
])(‘()j)lt‘S of lli(' Balkan Ikaiinsula 
ii])()n a]K‘ri()clof doatliand national 
sorrow ; only tlio vapiust rt*(‘ol](‘rtion of 
:i Ixdtor past endnnal. linincdiattdy alter 
th<“ ('oiKjiu'st ol a })ro\’ince the* Ottoman 
adriiinislratioii was introdiired, tlie country 
was di\'idt‘d into province's, or luishaliks. 
nnd these into districts, or mihins. The 
head ol a ])ashalik was a ])asha or vizir 
entitl'd to an (‘nsi.i^n of three horsi'-tails, 
whiU’ the he'ad ol a nahia was called the 
kadi, d lu'i'e were* ])aslialiks ol Servia, 
Bosnia, K'oumelia., Scutari, Widdin, etc., 
and the' distribution ol the ]>rovinces was 
oltcii (diarif^a'd. 'I'lu' duties ol the Turkish 
ollicials wen* conlined to (»iT^anisin^ or 
niainlainin^^ military service, to levying 
the* taxes, and to sonu* administration ol 
justice*. 

."'^ide by side with the Turkisli othcials 
tlu' institution ol the* sjiahis was ol ^reat 
importance. Upon Ottoman principles the 
whole' country was the jaope'ity ol the 
sultan : he' eliviele'd the ceinepie'ieel lanel 
amon^ ineli\ieluals, wlu) re'e'eive'd it eithe-r 


as lie'it-dilary prope*rty {zitui) or for life 
tenure* {limir), anel we're uiiele-r the obli^^a- 
tion ol ^;ivin^^^ military service' in re'turn ; 
the'se iiidivieluals we're known as spahis, 
or horseineai. Thus, lor e*\amj)le, the 
pashalik of Servia was divide'd aniemf^ 
about <)e)() sjiahis, who were inastt*rs botli 
e)l the soil and of its inhabitants. Many 


Christian 
Nobles Turn 
Moslems 


Christian ne)ble*familie*sbecame 
hea'editary sj)ahis by accepting 
Mohammedanism; about the* 
mielelle of the seventeenth 


century theu'e were! in l^oumelia, not 
indueling Heisnia, i,2c)4 spahis, who had 
formerly been Christian Bulgarians, Serbs, 
Albanians, or Greeks. 

Side! by side with the state administra¬ 
tion tlu're also existeel a kinel of jaovincial 
aeirninistration, which was left in the* hands 
of the! peo])le. Every village was adminis- 
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tc'red by its judge* and ove*rse*er (st'oski-knes 
anel kmci.)^ whe) se'ttled the affairs eif the 
vdllage anel e*\])laine‘el the! traelitional 
prineaples of justice*, theiugh only tei those 
whe) had iiee‘d e)f the*m anel submitteel to 


their elee isions. The*y had ne), ])Ower to 
e-nleircc e'xecutiem. anel dissatishe'd litigants 
ap])lie'd to the* Turkish autheaities. /\ elis- 


System of 
Local 

Government 


tricl was alse) gove*rne*el by the 
ohor knes (u])])e*r kn(*s), e)rigin“ 
ally appeiinleel by the sultan. 
Local administration went no 


furthe*!' dian thi*>. Eeir the* me)st part the 


p(‘oj)le* submitte'el tei the dee'isiems e)f their 
e)wn juelges and rarely a})j)t*aled to the 
Ottoman authorities; at the same time 


the knc*se*s and upjier knese^. acting as 
interme'eliarie's be‘twe'e*n the* peijiulace* and 
the Turkidi authe)rities. preitecteel the 
multitude*. At a latei’ ])erie)el, however, 
the upper knese*s be*e'ame here*dilary, and 
e‘nje)ye*el such high ]m*stige that eve'll the 
Turks we*re fore e'd to re;S])ect the*m. 

A])art Irom this the SeTvian Church 
re'inaiiieel inde*})e'nelent under the ])atriarch 
ol Ipek. It shoulel be obse'rved that the 
highe*r clergy at that time were chielly of 
Greek origin, anel the ]iatriareh of Con- 
stantineiple hoj)eel to bring the* Slavs ove^r 
to the (iree'k Church by their means. In 
the se*ve'nte*enth century the indt*])endence 
ol the* Servian jiatriarchate was abolishe*el, 
and the C'hurch was ])laced uiuler the 
])atriarchate of Constantinople, as it had 
been befe)re In the year I76() the 

patriaiThate was abol'shed altogether, as 
also was the Ihilgarian patriarchate of 
Oehriela in iy()y ; bisho])S wen now sent 
out from Stamboul. Only the lower 
clergy remained purely national and shared 
the sufferings of the people. 

Such were the powers which determined 
the existt*nce of the subjugated peojde. 
The life of the rayahs, as subjugated 
j)eo})les wen* called, was one without law 
or rights, and in every respect miserable. 
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Particularly oppress!\’e was tlui weight of 
taxation. First of all came the sultan’s 


or the state tax. Next the male ])o])ula- 
tion were obliged to pay a })oll tax of three 
j)iiistres and two paras to tlie state chest for 
every ])erson between the age of seven and 
sixty ; this was known as the haraj. Even 
the ])riests in monasteries were not exempt 


Turkish 
Tax-gatherers 
at Work 


from this tax. Thret^ times a 
year the 'rurkish officials aj)- 
pt'ared in the villages, jhtched 
their tents, and levied the 


haraj. 'the better to control the tax, a 
register ot fjoys and men was kept. He- 
sid(‘s this, married men paid an und(‘lined 
tax, known as j)ores, twice (‘viTy year, on 
St. (hH'jrge’s Day and St. DemetiT’s day, 
to cover the cost of administration. 


Th(‘ knes(‘s held a meeting in theiamtral 
town of thenahiaand estimatt‘d tin* yearly 
ex])enses of administration, which they 
then distributed among the individual in¬ 
habitants ; naturally the estimate varied 
troni year to year. B(‘sides this the im¬ 
perial exclieqiun' collec ted taxes from the; 
merchants for their shojis and also from 
the tobacco planters ; then there wcTe 
customs duti(‘s, duties upon fishing, upon 
1‘iv’er traffic, etc. Besides tin* state taxes 


the rayahs had also to satisly their terri¬ 
torial masters, tlie spaliis. Every married 
man paid one |)iastre for ])oll tax, two 
jnastres married tax. two piastres grazing 
tax {kotar) for the use ol jiasturage, one 
])iastre meal tax per head, two piastre's 
kettle lax foi every brandy still, from four 
to tc'ii jiaras acorn lax for every lic*rd ot 
swine, and finally a temth ot a field or 


garden produce* ; they we-re^ also liable to 
lorcecj labour. hNrn tlie secular cle'rgy 
were oblige*d to ])ay the*se taxe'S. 

Naturally, the; ])oj)iilation weTe also 
obliged to jirovide for tiie su])pe)rt of their 
kneses, npjier kne*«es and e'lergy. In 
Ser\aa, lor instance, a bishoj) extracted 
twedve* ]hastres from every house;, and on 
a journey through his die^icese an additional 
How the piastres as well as his 

^ D -.1 niainte;nance ; as they we*re 
ThemsVe, to buy thoir office 

at C onstantinople, they were 
forced to recoup themsedves in this way. 
The priests re^ceived tithes of agricultural 
])roduce, and occasionally ])ayments for 
church services. 


More opj)ressive even than these various 
taxes was the administration of justice. 
In every nahia a kadi was the judge, wdio 
was also assisted by a musselim, as the 
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executor of the judicial power. Above 
the kadi .stood the chief judge, or mollah, 
of the whole provinc'c. All these Officials 
supported themselves entirely upon court 
fees and fines. As they were able to 
obtain office only by bribery, the manner 
in which they exercised their powers may 
easily be imagined. Turkish law knew 
no other juinishment than the monetary 
fine, except in the case of })olitical mis¬ 
deeds ; even for murder the punishment 
was only the ])ricc‘ of blood. Usually the 
officials jnirsued their own interests alone, 
and innocent ])(;o])U‘ often suftered. The 
musselims were especially dri'aded, as they 
continually came into contact with the 
people, were ac'ciuainted with tht'ir cir¬ 
cumstances, and const;(|Liently could c'asily 
satisfy thc'ir desiies or theii vengenance 
uj>on any objc'ct. Beyond all tins, th<‘ 
evidc'uce of a Christian was not admitted 
by the courts, and the Ottoman adminis¬ 
tration of justice* thus became; a syslc*m of 
torture which (*ould be esca})ed only by 
flight. 

A further torment for the ( hristian rayah 


was the* ju'esence of the* rc'gular Turkish 
TK r A soldiers, tin* Janissaries; 

tht'St* forces wc'ic* originally in 

, . . iiossession of no lan(U;d pro- 

Janissaries ^ , 1 i • 1 

]HTty and only obtained pay. 

When, however, they wt*rt; S(*nt out from 
C'onstantinoplt*. distributc'd iiinong the 
])rovinc(‘S, and sc*cured the* impc*ri;d powei 
for th(*mselves, they were anxious to fic* 


come landowners, like the s])ahis, and 
st*ized with the strong liancl all that 
])leased them. The ])oor rayahs had no 
])rotection against th(“ir grc'cd ; th('\' 

might console themselves with the words 
of Virgil, “ Not for yourselves, yc* birds, 
did ye build your nests ; not tor yourselves, 
ye sheej), did ye wear your wool ; not for 
yourselves, ye bees, did ye gather honey ; 
not for yourselves, ye oxen, did ye draw 
tlie jdough.” 

Especially cruel was the levy of youths, 
which took jdace every five years, to supply 
men for the Janissaries, who then became 
Mohammedans. Towns only were able 
to secure immunity by the })ayment of 
large sums. 

Far more humiliating and intolerable 
was the treatment of the rayah at the 
hands of the Mohammedans. It was at 


this })oint that the differences between 
conquerors and conquered first became 
plainly obvious. It was a difference 
expressed in outward form. The clothing 
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of the rayahs was simple. Tht;y were 
not allowed to wear the kaftan or f^old 
or silver embroidery on their dot lies. 
They were not to inhabit beautiful houses 
or to kc^ep good horses. They were for¬ 
bidden to weai swords. In llui town the 
rayah might go only on foot. If a 
Christian a]^pearcd before Turks, he must 
hide his pistols ; if he met them on the 
road, he must alight from his horse, and 
stand before tluan if they sat. Apart 
from this the Turk might call any Christian 
from tin? street aiul force him to bring 
water, look after his horstj, or perform any 
other duty, ('hi isl ian womtin were handed 
over to Mohammedans witliout n^st rve if 
they lound tavour in their t'yes ; at 
a marriag(‘ the bride was eoneeah'd in a 
cellar with her head veil(‘d in cloths. 

The result was that the Christians 
fled into th(‘ inaccessible mountains and 
forests,and Irom there defended themselves 
against their o])pn‘ssors. Their numbers 
steadily iiK'U'ased. In the Slav |)roviuces 
they were known as haydiiks, and in 
(ireect* as klejihts. They weit? robbers 
who also roblxal the ('hristians upon 
. o( casioii. Hut the spirit of 
ofthe*****^*' Ireedom itMiiained alive among 

. .. their lUimbers, and they were 
Christians .11 .1 

resj)(‘cti*d by the population 

as avtuigers of the* people and ('ham- 
jaoiih of tri'i'dom, were protected Irom the 
piiisuing Turks, and wimv celebrateil in 
song as heroes. As the Cliristians were 
lorbiddcn to bear arms, the robber 
( hristians became the only jieople able to 
dt fend themselvi’s. 

In their misery the ]K‘oj)le found con¬ 
solation in their kiu'si^s and uj)])er kneses, 
in the s|)ahis, who generally treatial them 
mildly, and particularly in the (hurcli. 
It was the monks who were jiopular, 
rather than the siriilar clergy. The 
monasteries were at that time the centres 
ol national life. Tlu'y enjoyed {nivileges 
Iroiii the state, and were less dejiendeiit 
upon the Ottoman authorities. The monks 
alone were allowed to hear confessions 
and to celelirate the Communion. 'I'liey 
were the only etlucated class, and preserved 
the remnants of Slav litmiture. The 
peo|)le swarmed to the monasteries from 
tht‘ remotest districts, and on dedication 
festivals lively scenes took place: Mer¬ 
chants then sold their wares ; lambs and 
})igs were roasted ; and to the sound of 
the shepherd’s pipe or bag])ip(‘ the Servian 
youths danced their national dance, the 


kolo, which was also known in Bulgaria, 
and the old men sang songs of the national 
heroes. 

The Turkish danger and the menace of 
a common enemy formed a point of union 
which united the shattered fragments of 
the Servian-Croatian races, not only in 
political, but also in literary and civilised 
life. The Croatians, at least, 
Dre&ms’of possibility of satisfy- 

'"S revenge 

* in battle. The Serbs, who 
were forbidden even to wear arms, were 
obliged to endure their cruel fate in 
silent submission. At th(^ period when 
('roatia began to surround herself with 
frontier defences, and thereby became 
more capable of ivsistance, Turkey was 
at the height of her power, and the Servian 
race c<nild see no gleam of hojie tor a better 
luture. Henc'e !nany of them turned 
their backs upon their native^ land and 
fled across the frontier to the more for¬ 
tunate Croatia, that they might bt* aide, 
at least from that point, to wage war 
against iheir o[>pressors. 

However, in the sevcaiteenth ciMitury, 
when till* political development of the 
Ottoman state had reached its fulnt'ss, it 
became manifest that its fundamental 
principles were suitc'd only to military and 
jiolitical lih‘, and not for social life or the 
advancement of culture, and that, in c'on- 
secpience, the Turk was unprogressive and 
wholly incompetent to rule over other 
nations. The Turkish state was founded 
upon theocratic principles : the Koran 
formed at once its Bible and its legal code. 
If the subjugattMl p(‘opli*s j)roit‘SS(^d some 
other religion they (oiild la^ver be full 
citizens of the Ottoman Kmj)iri‘, but 
would be forced to remain in a position of 
subjection. Meanwhile, in Western Eurojie, 
civil law, as opposed to canon law, per¬ 
mitted memfiers of other communions to 
become full citizens, so that subject races 
could more easily maintain tlu‘ir faith and 
_ . becoiiK' incorjiorated. In Tur- 

Bi<Un ***'* ^ impossible. The 

*.*'*«,. Mohammedan alone was in pos- 
session of rights: the Christian 
rayah had no rights ; his only guarantee 
for a better future was the downfall of the 
existing system. We can, then, well 
understand that the Christian populations 
were ever waiting for the moment when 
they would be able to shake off the opjires- 
sive yoke of Turkey. If the burden 
became intoleri b.e the nation emigrated 
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in a body. The strength of religious 
fanaticism among the Turks, both in past 
and present times, may be judgi'd from 
the fact that religion rules the whole social 
and j)olitical lite and culture of Turkey 
even at the present day. 

In jK)int of numf)ers the Slavs were 
sn[H*rior to the Turks. The empire 
swarmed with Mohammedans 
Moslems ^ origin, serving in the 

o Slftvonic otiicial 

*^****' ])()(ln‘s. According to the testi¬ 

mony of Paolo (liovio in 1531 und other 
competejit authorities, almost the whole 
ol the Janissary troo])S spoke* Slav. 
.Numerous Slavs rose to the position ol 
vizir and ^raiid vizir. Ihuler Moham¬ 
med Sokolovic half the vizirs were Slavs 
in the sixteenth century. Several sultans 
wt‘ri* lully acquainted with the Slav 
language, and sevt*ral chanc(*ll()rs issu(‘d 
Slav (locumeiits in Cyrillic writing. The 
Turkish Kinpiie was, as is remark(‘d 
by tlu* Servian historian, on the road to 
becoming a Mohammedan-Slav einpin*. 

'fhesi* tacts, leavever, did not improve 
tilt* hh* ol tlu* ('liristian rayahs. Jh)!' 
almost three* tenturies thest* races had 
gi‘oaii(‘d under the Turkish yoke. Help 
was to Ik* (‘Xju'cted only from without. 
Tht* hist glt'ain appeared between 1684 
and ibSt), when Austria, under (diaries of 
T.oiraine rep(*at(‘dly defeated the Turkish 
armies and occupi(“d sev'cral jirovinces. 
At that time the court of Vienna conceived 
a great plan of |)layiiig off the Halkan 
))eoples against the Porte, and entered 
into relations with the palriarch of I})ek, 
Arst'ii Cernoje\nc, and with Cieorge Branko- 
vic, who ja’ofessed to descend from the old 
Staaian loyal lamily. Jhankovic went 
to Russia with his brother in i()88 to 
('ollec't money for the building ol the 
Sei N’ian inetro])olitan church and to secure 
Russia’s help for the war against the 
Porte ; at the* court of Vienna he was 
made viscount and then count. The 
Austrian commander-in-chief, 
Ludwig Wilhelm, Margrave of 
Baden, issued an ajipeal to the 
Slavs of Bosnia, Albania, and 
Herzt^govina, to join him in war against 
the d'urks. 

The Kastern Slavs had already giv^en 
their favour to Austria, when the Vienna 
court seized the jierson of (ieorge Bran- 
kovic, who had already appointed him¬ 
self Despot of Illyria, Servia, Syrmia, 
Moesia, and Bosnia, and im])risoned 
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The War 
of 

Liheration 


Ilim first in Vienna, then in Eger, where 
he died in 1711. This action natu¬ 
rally disturbed the relations between 
Servia and Austria. However, the war 
of liberation was continued. Among tlu*. 
Eastern Slavs tlu're was an old l(‘gend 
that some tlay they would be fr(‘e(l from 
the Turkish yoke by a hero who would 
come riding upon a camel, accoin})ani(*d 
with foreign animals. Utilising this 
legend, Enea Silvio Piccolomini, the 
general of the Margnave of Baden, ap- 
pear(‘d among the vServian nations with 
('am(*ls, asses and ])arrols, and called (hem 
to arms. In if)C)o tlu* Empi*roi Leopold 1 . 
again ju'oclaiined that lu* would guarantee* 
religious and ]>olitical frec'dom “ to all 
the Slav ])eoples of the whole ol Albania, 
Servia, Illyria. Mysia, Ihilgaiia. Silislna, 
Macedonia, and Rasc'ia,” and again 
called them to arms against the rnrks. 

In tlu* same* y(*ar ;().()()o Seivian 
and Albanian larnilit'S migrati'd horn 
Servia undi'r tlu* leadership ot the pa In¬ 
arch Arsen Cernojt*\’ic. h'rom Belgrade* 
they sent the* bishop ol Janopol, Jesaias 
Diakovie*, to (he court e)l X'u-nna as the 
r 41. plenipote'UtiaiA'ol the “('om- 

Russo * miinityol (iree'k Raize's.” 'I'lie* 

• • ”1. w emperor issiie*d the* de'siied 

Turkish War ' ^ i .1 11 1 

guarante*es lor the* whole* j)<*o]>le* 

aiul for the* threa* Ihankoxics m a sj)e(Mal 
(‘barter ol libertu*s. ('(‘rnoj(‘\’ic ree'eived 

a guarantee of his ])osilion ol metro¬ 
politan “ for the* whole* ol (ir<*(M‘f l^a^'cia. 
Bulgaria, Dalmatia, Bosnia, janopol, 

Herzegovina, and ovt*r all the* Se‘ibs m 
Hungaiy and Croatia. ” 

The .Serbs tlie'ii passed over the* Sa\'e 
and settk'd chiefly in Slax'onia. Syr- 
mia, and in some towns ot Hungary ; 
Karlsladt was choseai as the* seat ot 
the Servian patriarch. The privilegt‘s 
of these immigrants were often enough 
disjHited by Jhe Hungarian municijial, 
ecclesiastical, and jiolitical authorities, 
l)ut were invariably confirmed by the* 
imj)erial court, wdiieh took the Sc'rbs 
under its jirotection. Sujireme successes 
against the Turks W(ue secureul wdien 
Priru'e Eugene of Savoy took the lead 
of the Austrian tr()0])s in July, ib()7. 
The great victory of Zenta was the first 
indication of the fall of Turkish supremacy 
in Euroj^e ; lienceforward the little state 
of Montenegro fought successfully against 
the Ottomans. 

However, the first decisive effort w^as 
tlie Russo-'furkish war. Western Europe 




liad strivt’ii to iiuluci^ Russia to take 
j)art ill tlie struggle. J’tder tlie (ireat 
was th(^ first to take action in 1711, with 
ll:at ('ainpaign which roused grt\at ho]H*s 
among the Balkan Slavs. At that date 
llu^ iirst Russian ambassador, Colonel 
Miloratlovic, a HtTzt'govinian by birth, 
ol Neretva, brought to ('etinje a letter 
from Pet(T the (ireat, calling upon the 
Monttmegrins to take up arms; he 
met with an enthusiastic reception. 
I'hcreupon Danilo Petrovic Njegos, the 
metroi)olitan and ruler of Alontcnegro 
(1697-1735), made a journe}^ to Russia in 
1715, and received rich j^resents and 
promises of future support. 


Henceforward the Southern Slavs 
based tludr liojies rather u])on their 
compatriots and co-religionists in Russia 
than upon Austria. However, the cam¬ 
paign of 1711 was a failure ; and it 
was not until many years aiterw'ards 
(hat Russia undertook a second advance, 
under C'atharine IT. In 1774 Russia 
secured a protectorate over th(‘ Danube 
principalities and over all the Christians 
of the Cireek Church. Catharine again 
turned her attention to the warlike state 
of Montenegro and sent Cicneial (George 
Dolgoruki to Cetinje in i7f)9 ; and from 
1788 to 1791 the Russian lieutenant- 
colonel Count Ivelic and the Austrian 
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major Vukasovic wore working in Monte¬ 
negro witli similar objects. 

In the seventeenth century, when it 
became more obvious th^t the Turk was 
not invincible, and wlieh enthusiasm had 
been roused by thfi ho])e; of liberation, 
the vSouthern Slavs 1 ecame more con¬ 
vinced than before of a telationship nearer 
than that of fate and political alliance ; 
the feeling of blood relationship grew 
strong' in them, and they began to call 
themselves brothers and members ol a 
Slav race. The feeling of mutual connec¬ 
tion extended not merely to the Southern 
Slavs, but s])rt‘ad over the whole Slav world. 
'I'licy aj)i)ealed to their Russian kinsmen for 
help, and authors wrote enthusiastically of 
a great Slav family. Austria gave some 
stimulus to the movement by rej^eatedly 
summoning all the Balkan Slavs to 
common action against the Turks. 

In the history of the Anstiian Slav of 
that period Uktc gradually arises from 
the background the outline of a new 
southern Slav Em])ire which was intendtMl 
(o em 1 )race a 11 the Sou thern Slav races. A 
name was invented tor it, that of lll^nia. 
The name was chosen to secure coniK'ction 
with past history. Illyricum had formerly 
been a Roman pro\ ince, including Mace¬ 
donia and (ireecc, with Cret(‘, Dartlania, 
and Dacia ; in ^y() it was assigned to the 
East Roman Empire. At that moment the 
f)hrase the ill\rian nation " meant 
nothing more than the ])eo|dcs professing 
the laitli ol the Greek Church, and as 


most of the Serbs were members oi this, 
they also entitled themselves the “ Raizes, 
or lUyrian nation.” Now the name of 
Illyria was extended to include the Croat ians 
and Slavonians. It was spec ially used in 
this sense by the Roman Church, which 
Jiad not forgotten the old diocc'se of 
Illyria, eind used the term to denote the 
Slavs in the west of the Balkan Peninsula. 
From this ecclesiastic'.al use the connotatiem 
of the name was extended. In Hungary, 
where fugitiv^e Serbs made ('ommon cause 
with the Croatians, the Illyrian (]uestion 
was a constant subject of discussion. 

Maria Theresa protected the ('roatians 
and Serbs from the aggressions of the 
Magyars, and created for tlui special 
protecTion of the ScTbs a new adminis¬ 
trative organ, the “ Illyrian I)elega.cy,” 
in 174b. The court ot X'icnna also 
regarded the Hungarian Serbs as a 
valuable c'ountcrpoise to the Magyars. 
Under the Em|)eror TtH)jH)ld II. the' 
Illyrian national congress was held in 
Temc'svar in lyqn : dcmiands were Ihm'i' 
issued for the se])aration of the ScM'vian 
nation in the banat and in the' bacska 
(voii‘vodina), tor an Illyrian (hancery, 
lor the parliamcmtary e(]uahty ot the 
Servian bisho])s with the eca'lesiastical 
ja incesot Herzegovina, and tor a governor, 
who was to be onc' of the empc'ror’s sons. 
How the conception ot llRria tirst r(‘- 
ceived official (‘xtiuision in the ag(‘ ot 
Napoleon belongs to another ])('iiod and 
a later volume. \’ladimik Mii.kovvkv 
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GREAT DATES IN THE HISTORY OF SOUTH-EASTERN 
EUROPE: A.D. 500 TO 1792 


A.n. 

500 

Anastasius emperor 

518 

Justin emperor 

627 

Justinian empetor 

529 

The Justinian code issued 

553 

Dverthrow of the Vandals by Belisarius 

552 

Narses defeats the (iolhs in Italy 

558 

Repulse of the Huns and Av.iis 

56S 

Justin II. emperor 

582 

Maurice emperor 

002 

J*hocas emperor 

010 

Heraclius emporor 

01:1 

Advance of Persians under Khosru 

022 

1 leracliiis checks the Persian advance. 'The 

020 

llegim: date year of IsPim 

I'lc'jeat of Avars before Constantmojde 

(it4 

Aclvance of the .Saracen power 

oto 

Fstabhshment of .Slavs 111 Bosnia 

OtiO 

Founding of the Bulgarian kingclom 

07.1 

Saracc'MS Ix'siegc* t'oiist.uitiiioplc* 

712 

Advance .cf Bulgarians 

717 

Lecc III. the Isauiian empeior 

725 

B‘ginning of Iconoclastic niovenii*nt 

727 

Defeat of Saracens at Nu.c'.i 

7:w 

J>c*fcMt of S.iracens at Acroiiion 

7,50 

Tall of Oniavvad c.ilijih.ite 

773 

Biilg.iti.ms c.becked 

780 

('onsfaiitinc' \'I. emperoi ; Itene regent 

7M7 

.Sc'coiid I'ouinil of Nica.'i lestcues mnge- 

797 

Irene empiess [woislnp 

802 

J*'all of Irene ends Isaunan dynasty, Nn.'- 

803 

'Tre.'ity with Chai lemagnc* [phoius emperor 

813 

Lc'ct \'. dc'fcMts Bulgarians 

820 

Michael the Stammerer einpcTor 

852 

Boris king of Bulgaiia 

803 

C'hristiaii mission of ('oiist.intine .ind Mc-tho- 

800 

dins among the* .Slavs [< hnrclic*s 

T'ln.il breach hetwc*eii (itvck .md Kcuii.in 

807 

B.isil I. emiieioi , Macedoni.m dynasty begins 

809 

('ouiu'il ot Constantinople 

880 

Leo \'I. emperor 

895 

Sinieoii king of Bulg.iri.ins 

912 

Const.intine Porjihy logenncdos empeior 

917 

Defe.it of impeii.il army by .snitc*on of Bul- 

920 

g.iii.i, who t.iki's the title of 'P.sar 
'Pimislav king of Ci'o.iti.i 

941 

Defeat of Russian Heet by Byz.intiiu's 

963 

Nicephorus Phoc.is emperor 

969 

John 'P/iniisces emperor 

971 

Overthrow of Bulg.itia by 'Pziniis(.es 

iKM 

Conversion of Magyars hy Adellvrt 

997 

.Saint .Stefan duke of Hungarians 

1000 

.Saint .Stefan king of Hungary 

1018 

.Subjugation of llulgaria hy Basil 11. 

1040 

.St rvi.i established as independent 

1044 

Peter of Hungary does homage to (Jeiman 

1052 

emi>eror 

Tnclependence of Hungary recognised 

1053 

.Suppres.sion of Roman Churclies in the T'.a'.t 

1050 

Macedonian dynasty ends with 'Pheodor.i 

1071 

Normans expel By/.intine rule fiom It.ily 

1070 

Capture of Jerusalem by .Seljuk 'Purks 

1077 

Saint L.'idisiaus king of Hungary 

1081 

Ale.vius Comriciuis empeior 

1087 

Invasion of empire by Pei henegs 

1090 

Annexation of Croatia by Hungary 

1090 

T'ir.st Ciiis:ide 

1102 

Coloman extends Hungarian kingdom 

1132 

Bela 11. king of Hungary 

1143 

Manuel I. emperor 

IH4 

T'all of Edessa; cau.se of .Second Crusade 

1151 

Manuel invades Hungary 

1173 

Bela HI. king of Hungary 

1185 

Tsaac Angeliis emperor 

1187 

(’apture of Jerusalem by Saladin 

1190 

Nenianja king of Servia 

1197 

Asenid dynasty establi.shed in Bulgaria 

1203 

Fourth Crusade; Crusaders take Byzantium 


Latin empire of Byzantium till 1.261 
John Asen IT. 'I'sar of Bulgaria 
(iolden Bull of Hungary 
Mongols devastate Hungary, but retire 
Fall of l>atin empire of Byzantium, (ireek 
dynasty restored under Michael Pahe()lf)gus ; 
Mongol invasion of Hungary lepelled by 
Bela IV. 

League Ixjtween T.adislaus of Hungarv and 
Rudolf of Habsburg 
Beginning of Ottoman pov.er 
Mnd of Arpad dynasty in Hungary. Otliman 
defeats Byzantines at Nironvrlia 
Charlc's Kolx*rt of Anj<tu elec led king of 
Hnngai y 

.Se man id d\nasty in Bui ;aria till 
Predomin.ince of Servia in tin* Balk.ms 
Lewis the fireat king of Hungary 
.^c‘rvian coininests nnd(‘r Stefan Diisan 
John Cantacu/enos joint emperor 
Tinks cross the Hellesjiont 
'Fniks occupy Adri.inople 
'l urks defeat Magyars ;ind Slav^ at M..rizza 
Lewis of I lungary (dected king of Pol.111 1 
."^igismund kine of Hung.try 
Turkish victory at Rossova ; subjugation c»f 
.Scrxi.i and Bulgaria 
Tu'kish victory at Nicojndis 
Oveithiow' of ilajizet by 'raiiierl.ine 
Sigismuiid of Hungary becomes (term in 
c iuperor fined !. 

Recovery of ()1tomaii jiowei under Moham- 
\’ictories of Hnnyadi civei links 
'Furks dc.*le<it Hungaiians at \aiiiii 
rurks di*fc*al Hnnyadi at Kossova 
Scanderlieg heads .\lbanian revolt [empire 
(..'apture of Constantino|de ; end of ILzantiii'* 
Huiiyadi defc'iuls Belgr.uh* against 'ITirks 
Matthias (.'orvimis king of Hungarv 
'J'urk' acknowledge .'scanderbeg’s independence 
Dc'ath of .'scaiiderlx'g 
'I'urks subjugate .Mbani.i 

'Pmks deflated b\ Matthias Coi virins flna 
Invasion of Hiing.iry by Ma.\iniilian of .Aus- 
(.'cuicjuest of Mamelukes by .Suit.in .Sedini 
Suh-iman the M.ignifiient l.ikc*s Bc lgi.ide 
\ ictory of Siileiiuan at Mohar/ ; P'erdinand 
of Austiia becomes king of Hungary 
'Pnikish fic'C'ts commanded by I'larb.iross.i 
.Mh.inct'ot l urks and Trench 
T'c-idin.ind of Austria pays tribute to 'I’urks 
Pieaty between .Suleiman and (_hailc-s \'. 
Oveithrow' of 'J'urkish fleet at I ep.mto 
M ar bc'twi'en .\nstria and Turke^ 

1’c‘ace of /sitv.itoiok f\’i/,irs 

Ke\iv.il of ()ttoman ixcwei iincT i the Kuprili 
.\ustro'Puikish w.ir; 'Purks dc*feated at St. 

(iothaid [Khoezim 

John .Sobi(*ski of iNd.iiul dele its Purks at 
Sohieski dc^feats 'J'lirk^ at T.emhe'g 
Sobieski dc'te.its 'Purks befoie Vienna 
Defeat of Pinks at Mc,hacz 
Defeat ot 'Turks by i’lince l-iigeiie at Zenta 
Peace o' Cailowitz 

JVter the (iieat, toiled by the Pinks, has to 
accept the treaty of Ihuth 
Final rc'iiulse of 'Purks hy Kngene at Peter- 
wardein 

Austro-Kussian war with Purkey 
Peace of Belgrade 
Hungary acc laims Maria 'Pheresa 
'Pieaty of Kiitchuk Kainardji Ijctween Tin key 
and Russia 

Russia annexes C-riniea 
Austro-Russian war with Tuikey 
Peace of Sistova 
'Prealy of Jassy 
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THE STORY OF THE GIPSIES 

HABITS & CUSTOMS OF A WANDERING PEOPLE 

IT remains to give some account of one; iniitli ceiifm y by such By/aiitine writers 
^ more })eop](\ which, comiuf^^ from fhe as Theophanes. Another derivation is 
East, has never found rest tor tlie sole of its from “ tsjenf^n ” : that is, musicians, 
foot, but has dispersed itself over Europe, dancers, etc. A third coniu'cts it with 
and has even crossed the ocean, and yet the Caiifijar tribe in the Punjab. It is, 
has ndained its distincti\'e racial character, however, ('(‘rtain that tlit' (iernians re- 
Eor more than 500 years the (iipsy people ceived the nanii*, from the ('zt‘chs. who 
have trav(‘rsed East and (^mtral Europe, took it from the Ma.i,^\'ais ; the lattta* 
wandering n'stlessly from jilace to j)lac(‘. j,;ot it from the Roumanians, who af^^'lin 
In general they live at the ])resent day borrowed it Irom the Ihilgarians. 'the 
Restless among nations which have long name “ Zigiamer ” became general only 
Wanderers ago been definitely settled and in Eastern Euroju*. and Italy (zingari) ; 
in Eurone hecoine organised, thtanselves other names wen* used by the West 
* still following their ]>eculiar Europeans. The Modern (iu'ek Tuphtes, 

nomadic manners and ('ustoms undiM* m- the Spanish and Portuguese (iitano, 
dividual tribal chiefs. Even at the date the h'lemish legyptemer. the ICnglish gij)s>’, 
of their tirst apjx'arance in ICurope art‘ all forms of tlu* title Eg\ ptian. ()n 
the gip.sies were able to give no adequate their arrival in Central Jhiroju^ the gipsies 
account of their origin or of their first announc(‘d themselves to be ]\gy})tians, 
home*. The names which they aj)j)ly to whence their name “ pharao iu'])e ” 
themselves ari; not without importance (Pharaoh’s pi‘o])le), still in us(‘ among the 
from an historical and (;thnogra])hical Magyars. In the Low-Cermaii speaking 
j)oint of view. Tiu^y call themselves by countries tlu* gipsies wi're originally known 
the old Indian name of an unclean castt* as Suyginer, Zigoner, or even “ Hun- 
“rom’’ — mail, “ romni” —woman. Another garians," and afterwards as “ Tiitern ” or 
s(^lf-bestowed title is “ kalo ” (black), the Tartars; in France they were called 
ojiposite term to which, “ parno ” (white), is Hoheiniens, as tluw canu^ 

applie'd to all non-gi])sies. Finally, the of **** Bohemia with letters 

gipsit's also styU; themselves “ manusch ” Bohemian Kin protection from King 
(people), while foreigners are known as ^ Sigismund of Hungary and 

“ gadsio ’’ (strangers). Upon rare oc- Bohemia. vSince the time of the appear- 
oasions, and generally only in the course ance of the gipsies in Europe, the flood 
of public d(d)ate, they address one another of theories respecting their origin and 
as “ sinte ” (comrades). descent has mounted high. After the in- 

More numerous are the names aj>plied teresting linguistic essay of Andrew Boorde 
to the gipsies by the peoples with whom in 1542, one of the earliest dissertations 
they came in contact. The (ierman word “ de Cingaris ” is to be found in the work 
“ Zigeuner ” is probably derived from the of the Netherland Hellenist Bonaventura 
Phrygian-Lycaonian sect of the “ Athin- Vulcanius^ “ De litcris et lingua Cetarum ” 
ganoi,” mentioned at the outset of the (Leyden, 1542) ; Job Ludolf also paid some 
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attention to their vocaimlary in the com¬ 
mentary to his “ Ethio})rin History ” 
published in 1691. The majority of 
scholars ap'ee that the name of the sect 
of the Athinganer, the untouched or those 
of another faith, has hetui transferred to 
tlie gi])sies (cingani). Others looked for 
their origin in Zeugitana, or Carthage, a 
jirovince formed under Diocletian and 
Constantine. Others, again, identified 
them with the Zygians, ('anaanites, 
Saracens, Amorite^ and Jews, or regarded 
them as the descendants ot ('bus, tlu' 
son of Cham ((ienesis x. (>). 

The Hungarian chronickM' Pray made 
a nearer guess at the truth in considering 
their tirst liome to hav(; been the fornuM' 
Seljuk kingdom of Rum (Iconium), as the 


In the little town of Fiirstenau was a 
gravestone, erected on the vigil of St. 
Sebastian (19th January), 1445, to the 
deceased “ noble lord vSir Panuel, duke of 
Egypt Minor and lord of the stag’s horn 
in that country.” The coat of arms upon 
the stone displayed a golden eagle 
crowned, and above the tilting 
lielmet a crown wath a stag. 
Another monument with a fan¬ 
tastic coat of arms existed in 
the neighbourhood of Backnang in Wiirt- 
(‘inberg dated I43^b to the ” noble count 
Pet(T of Kleinscliild,” 

Tlur(‘. is no doubt tliat the gipsies had 
leaders, and that those who live in tents 
have leaders at the presiMit day ; these 
leaders have a dstinctive sign, such as an 


Fantastic 

Gipsy 

Monuments 



gipsies call themselves Rom. On their 
first a]>pearanct' many assumed that they 
were |)ilgrims from Eg\’pt, who wTie 
jierforming a seven years’ ]>enitential 
pilgrimage, in expiation of the refusal ol 
their ancestors to receive the inlant Christ 


Ml Egyi)t when he was flet'ing Irom Herod 
- wath his jKirents. These and 

® .. similar legends are related at 
Tribes”^ the present day by wandering 
gij)sy tribes in Hungary and 
in the l^alkan territories. Here we have 
an explanation of the tenacious adherence 
to the belief in their Egyptian origin. 
The gij)sy leaders also contributed to the 
sjiread of this belief; after 1400 they 
styled themselves “kings,” “dukes,” or 
“ counts of Egypt Minor,” and appeared 
as rulers of distinction in every district. 


('mbroidered cloak, ('loth, or goblet. The 
S(*veral tribt's ot the nomadic g jisies are 
also social units in so far as tlu-y are under 
the government of one voivode. In ])ractice 
they are nowhere tolerat(‘d in larg(‘ hordes, 
and have consequently broken up into 
smaller indej)endent communities or 
societies (“ mahlija,” from “ mahlo ” — 
Iriend), under individual chieftains, the 
“ schailndso.” In im])ortant cases these 
leaders ajipeal to the decision (-f the voivode, 
w'ho may be spending his time wuth one or 
another tribe. The schaibidso is elected 
by the tribe, and the voivode confirms his 
appointment by eating bread and salt with 
him in jiublic ; he tlien commands the 
mahlija in question to regard the schaibidso 
as his jdenipotentiary. Among the nomadic 
gipsies the position of voivode is hereditary 
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at the present day ; if a minor should 
inherit, the j)osilion is occupied until his 
majority by one of his nearest relations. 
The installation of a voivode is a very 
simple ceremony. The voivode recites a 
form of oath, and is lifted uj) by his 
tribesmen wJiile the women throw crab- 
apple seeds upon him. to kec]) away evil 
The Home spirits. The voivode amon^^ 

of the ^ nomadic gijxsies at the 

Gipsy Tonga. clav occupies a posi- 

tion which IS merely honour¬ 
able ; formerly every mahlija ]iaid him a 
yearly tribute ])ro}K)rtioned to the ])ositioii 
and th(‘ mimlier of its members. 

Various investigators hav(^ becMi misled 
by confusing the “ Romany ” tongue with 
th(‘ “ thi('V(‘s’ Latin ” of one countrv or 
another. It was, however, long .suspect(‘d, 
and has now been dehnitel)' proved, that 
the hom(‘ of the gipsy language —and 
therefore of the gipsies—is in the north¬ 
west of India. It belongs to the satni* 
group as the Dardu languages s]K)ken in 
Kafiristan, Dardistan, Kashmir, and Idtfle 
Tibet. 

The science of comparati\'e philology 
has clearly ]>roved the gipsit's to lu* a 
branch of the Hindu nationality ; it has 
also shown us by what route the gipsies 
left India, and iii what countries their 
migrations have been interrupted for a 
longer or shorter period. The (arises 
which drove the gipsies to migration, and 
the date at which their wanderings tx'gan, 
are .shrouded for ever in obscurity. It is, 
however, tolerably c'crtain that more than 
one migration took jilace. Po.ssibly we 
have here the explanation of tJu' fact that 
in many countries where they are now 
naturalised they are divided into two or 
more castes. Individual advances or dis¬ 
ruptions may have taken ])lace at an early 
date, while the first great movement or 
movements did not begin before the* 
('hristian era. The Persian and Armenian 
elements in the luirojiean dialects clearly 
- - show that the gijisies must have 

made their way first through 
the Arabs and Persia, and have 

remained a considerable time in 
those countries. They entered Persia 
under the Sassaiiid dynasty, and were 
given the marshy districts on the Lower 
Euphrates as a settlement. They readily 
made common cause with the Arab con¬ 
querors : but after the death of the 
Caliph Mamun in they left their 

settlements, and disturbed the country by 
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their jdundering raids, until Ojeif ibn 
Ambassa was obliged to bring them to 
reason by force of arms. 

The Arm('nian “ Hosha ” — that is, 
vagabonds —the gipsies of the Arimmian 
faith (the Mohammedan gij)sies ot Asia 
Minor are known as “ Chingene," or 
“ ChinghiaiK'who are chiefly to be 
found at Bujbat in the vilayet of Sivas, 
when not engaged in their favourite oc('u- 
])ation of wandering, s])cak a language 
which ])ossess(‘s an uniisually sparse voca¬ 
bulary-—about 600 words in all ; no songs 
- but undoubtedly belongs to the Indian 
branch of the Aryan family ot languages ; 
their ciiiid occuiiation is sieve-making. 
Neither in Turkish nor in Russian Armenia, 
whither j)art of tlu'm have migraliHl since' 
i 82<S, do they bring their disputes Ix'fon^ 
the slate tribunals, but bt'lori' tlu' council 
of their elders, ])resided over by the Altho- 
j)akal (expressly confirmed in offict* by the 
Porte; lonnerly called Jamadar) ; iji 
Russian Armenia he is associatecl with 
an Ustadar or si'cular cast(*-chieftaiii. 


P'rom Armenia members of the gipsy 
nationality may have migiated to North 
Africa through Syria, and thence, though 


Venetians 
Tax the 
Gipsies 


not befoix' tlu' niiu'lc'enfh cen¬ 
tury, to the centre' and norfii- 
west of South America, where, 
following the conv('ni('nt wati'i- 


ways, tlu'v infest oiu' republic' and town 


after another ; thus they \'isit (iiiayaqiiil 


in PIcuador every two or three 


Anoflu'r and stronger division enleivd 
EiirojH' through Phrygia, and L\-caonia 
and acro.ss the Hellespont, (irc'c'cc is to 
be regarded as the first Iuiroj)eaii home ol 
all flu' gipsic's wLo art* dispersc'd through¬ 
out Euro|)e, including tlu' S])anish. Tlu'ie 
is tolerable evidence foi' the ]>re.S(^nce oi 
gi})sies in Byzantium at tlu' outset of tlu' 
ninth century ; and in C rete in the' year 
1322 we hear of them from tlu' luanc iscan 
Simon Simeonis.^ 


About 13(^8 the Venetian governor of 
Nauplion, Ottaviano Burno, confirmc'd the 
])rivileges granted by his ])rede(Vssors to 
John, chieftain of the Acingani. The 
Venetians allowed the gii)sies to settle in 
the Peloponnese on payment of certain 
dues. Many ruins still known asTyphtoca.s- 
tron—that is, PIgyptian (u* gipsy fortress— 
remain as evidence of their occupation. 
German travellers in tht' secemd half of the 


fifteenth century repent the presence of 
these “ Egyptian ” Scittlers. In Corfu 
“ Vageniti" were to be found before 




I ; 4 ^) ; about 1370-137/, IIktc was .a 
lull^' orgaiiisrd gi])sy colonv, llu‘ nu'inlxMs 
ot wliirli aiv niontionod as being in the 
service oi the barons, Tlieodoros Kavasilas 
Ni('ola di Donato ol Alta\ il]a, and Bernard 
dr Saint-Maurice. About I3S() a “ feuduni 
A('inganoruni ” was founded from this 
colony, first conlerred upon the B>aron 
(lianuli di Abitabiilo, then in 1540 upon 
tlie scholar Antonio Eparco, who (arri(*d 
on a correspondiaice with Melanc hthon : 
in I5f)3 it ])ass(‘d into the hands of the 
Count Theodoro Trivoli. 

In the first half of the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury those migrations in the Balkan Pen¬ 
insula took jdace in the course ol which 
the Albanians occupied Attica and the 
Pek^ponnese, while numerous Armenian 
families settled in Moldavia and many 
Roumanians migrated to the slopes of 
Mount Pindus ; at that moment a large 
number of the gi]:)sies began to advance 
into Wallachia. They must have been 
settled in the country by 1370 for in 1387 
the Hospodar Mircea the Old confirmed a 
donation of forty Zalassi, or tent, gi})sies 


made by th(* last ol his ])redecessors. Layko 
(Mad 1 .), to the monastery of St. Maria in 
Tismana (W'allachia Minor) and to that ol 
St. Antonins, “ na N’odici " and others. 
When W'alkK’hia afterwards became tribu¬ 
tary to the Tuiks, the gipsit's may have 
begun to migrate in large numbers to 
Transylvania and Hungary. Hence they 
spread over the whole ot Europe. It was 
not until 1820-1830 that Alexandcu' (diika 
relaxed the serfdom t>f tlu‘ gi])sies in 
\\’alla('hia, which was finally abolisluxl on 
March 3rd, 1856. 

In the yi'ar 1417 th(‘ first gi])sies 
a|)j)eared in the Hansa towns on the 
North Sea and the Baltic. They produced 
commendatory letters from the Emj^eror 
Sigismund, and rei)eated the story of their 
Egyptian origin and their sevcui years’ 
j)enitential ])ilgrimage, and thus gained 
the su})}X)rt both of Church and State a? 
well as that of private individuals. In 
1418 we find them also in Switzerland. 

However, this friendly recu'ption was soon 
followed by persecution, in accordance 
with the somewhat barbarous spirit of the 
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age. It was not so much the actual mis¬ 
deeds or the annoying; presence of the 
strangers as their unusual customs that 
attracted the attention of the authorities. 
It was eilso to the ])rejudice of this miser¬ 
able and harmless race that they came 
from districts more or less in j)()ssessi()n of 
the Turks. They were regarded as the 
, « . acivance guard or as the 

-x . si)ies ot the hereditary 

of Christianity s' r /-i • i. i 

_ . ('luanu's ol ( hnstendom. 

nemies [Jio recess of 1479 of 

the (German imjXM'ial diet proclaimed, 
“ witli regard to those who are called 
gi})sies and constantly traverse the land, 
seeing that we have evidence to show 
that the said gijisic'S are the sjhes and 
scouts of the (Miemy of Christianity, we 
('ommand that they are not to be suffered 
to enter or to settle in the country, and 
every authorit\’ sliall take due measures 
to jxevent such settlement and at the 
next assembly shall bring forward such 
turthcr measures as may seem advisable.” 
In the following year the di(‘t of Freiburg 
declared the gij)sies outlaws • that is tt) 
say, the murd(Mer ol a gil)sy went 
unjnmished. 

Howevc'r, the gipsies were steadily rein- 
forci'd by new arrivals from Hungary, 
and these measures })roduced little effect. 
In any case, it was found necessary to 
renew them in the recess of the diets of 
1500, T544, 1548, and 1577. September 
20th, 1701, tlie Kmperor Leojiold dt'clared 
that on the reapjx'arance ot the gi[)sies 
” the most drastic measures wouUl be taken 
against them.” A worthy counttTpart to 
this decree is the regulation of thi’ Count 
of Reuss, ])nblished on July ijth, 1711, 
and made more stringent on DecemlnM' 
12th, 1713, and May qth, 1722. to the 
effect that ” all gipsies lound in the 
territory ot Reuss were to be shot down 
on the s])ot.” 

Every conceivable crime was laid to the 
charge of the gipsies : among other 

. accusations it was said that 

^nju» exhumed dead bodies 

E«caHo«5 I" 

human nesh. In conseciuence 
of a charge of this nature, forty-live 
gil)sies were unjustly executed in 1782 in 
the county of Hont in North-west Hun¬ 
gary. The accusation is based upon a 
misunderstanding of their funeral customs, 
in which the strongest cliaracteristic of 
gipsy religious sentiment, the feeling of 
fear, is vigorously emphasised. In a 
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lonely corner of the village churchyard or 
at the edge of some secluded wof)d the 
corpse is interred, and the sj)ot is marked 
with a curious jH)st, shaped like a wedge, 
the upper end of which is hardly visible 
above the surface of the ground, while 
the lower end almost touches the head of 
the corpse. 

This custom is connecb‘d with an 
older use, now disa))pearing, in accordance 
with which the relatives took away the 
lu‘ad of the corpse after a tantain time, 
buried it elsewlane and drove the ])ost 
deep into the earth in its ]da('e~ solely 
for the ]>urpo.sc ol hastening the ])ro(‘ess 
of putrefaction. Only alter complete 
pulrelaction ol the body, according t(^ 
gipsy beliel, can the soul enter the 
” kingdom of the dead ” where it then 
lives a life analogous to that of earth, 
(iipsies may hav(‘ been surprist'd in the 
])erformance of this custom, and have 
i)een conse(]uently accused of eating the 


corpse. 

By degrees the gipsi('S advanced from 
(Germany over the neighbouring })arts of 
East and Nortlu'i n luirope. They entered 
. Poland and Lithuania in 

fiK Vladislav II. 

^501 King 
AlexandtT 1 . granttal a 
charter to Vasil, tlu' “ woyt cyganski.” 
The diet of 1557 ordereil llu' ex})ulsi()n (T 
the strangc'is. and this dt cree was repeatt'd 
in i5f)5, T37S, and i()i8. The* gi])sies, 
howevtT, lound life in this countr\' very 


loU'rable. TIk'V were govtTiU'd by a It'ader 
of their own, whose ]K)S)tioii was confirmed 
by the King of Poland and by Prince 
Radziwill in Lithuania. The last ol these 


gip.sy “ kings ” was Jan Marcinkiewicz, 
who died about i7()o, and was recognised 
as ” king ” in 1778 by Karol Stani.slaw 
Radziwill. In 1791 they were gi\’en 
settleimmts in Roland. 

At the outs('t ol the sixteenth century 
the gi])sies (mtered Finland and also the 
north of Russia. CathariiH' II. put an 
end to their nomadic existcaice by 
settling them on tlu* crown lands, with a 
guaranteed immunity from taxation for 
lour years. Many of them are living in 
Bessarabia, at Bjelgorod, and in the 
neighbourhood of 7 'aganrog; but the.se 
South Russian gipsies generally came into 
the coiintry through Roumania, and not 
by the circuitous route through Poland. 
They met with far worse treatment in 
Sweden ; the first mention of them in that 
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country belongs to 1572. In i()02 they 
were banished by a royal decree which 
ordered the execution of any gipsy who 
returned- A Moravian decree of t 5(X) is 
couched in similar terms. Christian III. 


of Denmark, where tlie strangers had been 
known sinct; 1420, issiu‘d a decree ordering 
them to leave the country within three 


The Wanderers 
in England 
and Scotland 


months. Aftc'r b'rederick 1 f. 
had ri'it('rat('d this order in 
13O1, Denmark was soon 
fr(H*d from the. intnuhas. 


More fortunate was the late of thost‘ 


scattered bodii‘s who reached Jnigland 
about 1.450 and Scotland about T4<)2 ; in 
spite of their ])roscription 1 )V Henry VMI. 
ill 15JI, and Hu* di'crei'S of his daiighttas 
Mary and Kli/abtdh, their numbers in¬ 
creased considi'iablv. They were subject 


to a “ king ” irom the Lee family ; the last 
ot these, King Joseph f.eis diinl in 1<S84. 
In J827 a society was fornn^d in England 
to imjirove tht‘ position ot the gipsies. 

In most ol tlu' Ivomance countri(‘S the 


gipsies met with an unfricMidly reci‘()tion 
so soon as liu\v arri\'ed. In 1422 they 
entered Italy (Bologna), but abandonecl 
the country in a t(‘w years, as the cltagy 
opposed them both in word and deed. 
The band which a|)j)eared in France in 1447 
was allowed only five yi'ars of pi‘ace. 
When the gipsit'S plmuiered the little 
town ol La ( hi'jijie in the north-east ol 
( halons-sur-Marne, they wen* driven out 
by the jieasants. In scatt(‘r(‘d bodies they 
travelled about the country until 1504. 
The first dc-cree of banishment was tluai 


issued against them, and was repixited with 
greater stiingeucy in 153(4. Their exter¬ 
mination by lire, and sw^ord was decreed 
by the Parliament of Oiii'ans in 1560, and 
wns actually carried out by Louis XI 11 . 
and L(.)uis .\IV. 


Only a small ju'oportion of the gi])sies 
W(Te abl(' to lind reluge among the 
Bascjiies, who had beiai visited by 
individual gdpsies as early as 1538. But 
« . , in the night of December ()th, 

pains 1802, the gipsies in that 

avoura c taken prisoners, 

Reception exceptions, by the 

order of the ju'elect of the ILisses Pyn'mees 
and shipped to Africa. In Spain a band 
of gipsies appeared near Barcelona in 1447, 
and mid with a favourable recejition. They 
suffered little or no harm from the decree 


ot banishment issued hy Ferdinand the 
Catholic in 14(^9 and repeated in 1539, 

1619, or from the prohibition of Philip IV. 
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in i()33, extended in 1661 and 1663, against 
their use of their own language and their 
nomadic, habits. Greater, from another 
jxdnt of view, was the influence of the 
regulations of Charles IIL, of vSeptember 
19th, 1783. d'o those gipsies who renounced 
the use of their “ gerigonza" (gipsy 
language), wandering halhts, and dress, 
this decree granted toleration ; it threw 
open all offices to them, and allowed them 
to jiractise any trade, thert 4 )y furthering 
the process of denationalisation. In 
Southern Spain they continue a highly 
satisfactory existtaice at the present day. 

Hungaiy' and Transylvania formed the 
siH^ond resting-place, and in a sense the 
new home ot the gipsies in luirojie. They 
must have reachtxl tlu‘se count rii‘S shortly 
alter 1400, for as early as 141b gipsii-s 
Irom Hungary an*, found in Moravia, 
Bolumiia, and Silesia, and in the rest of 


(iermany in 1417. Those who w^aiuhavd 
to (Termany brought Itdti'rs ot coumuMida- 
tion from the Hungarian Palatine Nii'holas 
Gara to ('onstauce, wfliere the Kmperoi 
Sigismund was staying at that time ; he 
was thus induced to grant thi'in tlu' charter 


Hungarian 

Concessions 


previously nu*ntion(‘d — its 
existenc(‘ is contirmi'd by a 


r r r- ^^‘tter of the lluiigariaii Count 

•otheCps.*. Th.. 


gipsies who W(*r(‘ li'ft in Hungary and 
Transylvania enjo\vd (‘ertaiu privileges, 
like the Roumanians and Jews who j)os- 
sessed no land, as “ serfs ot th(‘ king,” in 
so far as their settlement upon private 
jiroperty was conditional upcai the royal 
cons(‘ut. As armourers they also enjoyed 
the. special favour of the ecclesiastical and 
S(‘cular authorities. Thus, on September 
23rd, 147G, King Matthias allowed the 
town ot Hermannstadt to employ the 
gijisies upon necessary works; and on 
Ajiril 8th, 1487, he ordered the voivode to 
leave undistui^ied those, gipsies wflio had 
been conceded to the people of Hermann¬ 
stadt. 


In 1496, Vladislav 11 , granted a 
charter to the voivode Thomas Polgar, 
whereby he and his people were to be left 
unmolested, as they were then preparing 
munitions of war for Sigismund, Bisliop of 
Funfkin'hen. As in Poland, the dignity 
of gipsy king had been conferred upon 
nobles before 1731, so also in Transylvania 
and Hungary the ruler chose the chief 
voivode of the gipsies from the ranks of the 
nobility. In Transylvania the position 
was usually occupied by one nobleman, 
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and at times by two. In Hungary, on the 
other hand, there were always four chief 
voivodes, whose seats were Raab, Leva, 
Szatmar, and Kaschau. The gipsies were 
under tlieir jurisdiction, and were obliged 
to pay a })oll-tax of one florin a year. 
Under Peter Vallou, who was made 
chief voivod(‘. of Transylvania by Prince 
George Rakoczy, and even allowed to 
take the oath, the position was abolished 
by law. 

From the dale of their first ai)pearance 
ill the Theiss and ('arpathiaii districts, 
the gipsies wt‘re especially famous as 
musicians. In this cai)a('ity they found 
emj)loym(‘iit at the courts of the [uinces 
and magnates ; in 1525 they were even 
“ instalk*d ” at the national assembly of 
llatvan as musicians. Their yearning, 
heartrending melodies, comj)osed, as it 
wei(‘, of j)assionate sighs, are played with 
incom])arabl(* ])urity, certainty and feel¬ 
ing. Soon this romantic ])eople acquired 
a privileged ]:)osition among tlu* Hun¬ 
garians; noble and citizen, peasant and 
student, alike delighted in the sound of a 
gipsy violin. These j)oetic nomads remain 
<aie cjf the most interesting features both 
, ot the Hungarian plains and 

„ ^ , ol the Iransylvaman forests. 

^ . . Ihe lame ol such gipsv 

musicians as Barna, Berkes, 
Bihaii, Patikasus, Raez, Salamon, or ot 
the lemale violinist Zinka Paniui, soon 
extended tar beyond the frontiers. 

Here, also in Transylvania and Hungary, 
are to be tound the truest lyric poets 
among the gipsies, men living in joylul 
seclusion from the world, or considering 
the world only in the light of their own 
ex])erience. The existence of a ballad 
])oetiy among the gipsies had long ])een 
denied, without due consideration of the 
tact that a j)eoj)le ol such high musical 
talent could not fail to poss.'ss a store of 
ballads. 

It is difficult to imagine anything 
more perfect than these lyrics, which are 
to be found among th * wandering gipsies 
of Hungary and the Balkan territories 
by those who will take the pains to search. 
The authorshii) of these songs is unknown ; 
diey come forth from the people, and 
remain a national posse.ssion. One poetess 
only has left 250 gipsy poems in writing, the 
Servian wandering gipsy, Cima Ranjicic, 
who died in 1891. Beauty and educa¬ 
tion were the curse of her life. A reader 
of her poems published in a German trans¬ 


lation can rec(jnstruct a life of suffering, of 
desperate struggle, and unlultilled hope. 
Beyond this, the intellectual achievements 
of the gipsies are lew. Whether the 
Madonna jiainter Antonio de Solari, 
known as 11 Zingaro (about 1382 1455), is 
to be accounted a gipsy is a matter of 
doubt. The gipsy women earn a fair 
^ . amount of money by the practice 

FoHune*' of incantations, lortune-telling, 

Tcllin” t'lijoy 

^ **'*a reputation among the villagers 

as leeches and magicians. In the belief 
of this outcast people there are women, 
and sometimes men, in juissession ot 
supernatural powers, either inherited or 
acquired. Most of llui lemale magicians 
(chohalji ; also known as " good women,*' 
lalche romni) have been trained by their 
mothers from early childhood, and have 
inherited the necessary prestige. They 
jday a considerabh^ part in all the family 
festivals ol the wandering gipsies. 

In other countries these restless strangers 
have been forced to settle dow'u ; but 
most <*1 the gij)sies in Hungary, in the 
Balkans (the Mohammedan Zapori), and 
ill America continue their nomadic 
existence at the' jnesent day, almost 
invariably within the limits of one country 
or nationality ; hence they are able to 
maintain their ancient customs more or 
less unchanged. But in these countries the 
governments have taken a truly benevolent 
interest in the gipsies, and have done their 
best to make them a civilised race. Thus, 
by a regulation of November 13th, 1761, 
the Queen-empress Maria Theresa ordered 
the name “ gipsy " to be changed to that 
of “ new llungarian ” (in Magyar, uj 
mugyurok) and the gipsies to be settled 
ill the Banate. Thtt authorities built 
them huts, and ga\a‘ tliem .setai, and even 
cattle : but as soon as tlu* .supplies were 
consumed the objects of this benevolence 
Started again upon their wanderings. Only 
a small body remained and became a settled 

^ ^ . industrial community. On 

The Wasted 1 it 

„ , , November 2qth, 1707, 

Benevolence of ,, . . 1 ' 

M.ria Theresa 

Other and more stringent 
('diet, to the effect that the gipsy children 
were to be taken away and brought up by 
“ Christian ” jieojde at the expense of the 
state, while the marriage of gipsies was 
absolutely prohibited. This edict pro¬ 
duced little or no effect in comparison with 
the trouble involved. On October 9th, 
1783, Joseph II. issued a “ general regula- 
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lion ” containing the lollowing severe 
conditions : gipsy cliildron wi'ro not to 
run about naked in pu])lic jilaces, and wer(‘ 
to l)e taken early to seliool and to ehiiiTli. 
All children above four years ol age must 
be redistribut('d every two years among 
the neighbouring coinnninities in ordtM* to 
secure diversity of instruct ion. Adults 
vvi're strictly j)rohil)itt'd Irom wandering ; 
even the setthvl gipsit's were only to visit 
the yearly inarkt't under special suj)er- 
vision. 'riu'y W(‘re lorbidden to trade as 
Horse-dealers. Tin* use of their languagt* 
was lorbiddcMi under a ]K'nalty ol twenty 
4 iokes, and int(‘rniarriage was strictly 
[)rohil)iti‘d. 

In the first half of the nineteenth 


1870. Little effect was produced by the 
decree of lh(‘ Hungarian ministry of the 
interior prohibiting vagrancy, issued on 
July (jth, iS()7. The Archduke Joseph, 
who was well acquainted with the nomadic 
gijisies, settled several families, but in less 
than ten years they had all di'serted their 
new home. 'I'lie gi})sies have a kind of 
“ residence in Debreczin, formerl}^ a 
pure Magyar town. A i(‘w years ago the 
Hungarian (iovtMOimeiit announced their 
intention of taking the work of settlenuuit 
in hand with greater stMiousness. 

Numbers of gipsies settle down (‘very 
year under the piTSsure of circunistanc(‘s. 
Thus, not only in Hungary, but also in th(‘ 
other conntri('s of Kur()])e. with the 
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century ])olitical confusion and attem|)ts 
to secure freedom so entir(‘ly occupied th(‘ 
attention of the state that it was impos¬ 
sible to deal further with thegijisy problem. 
Attempts to settle the gi})sies were mad(^ 
by private individuals. Bishop John Ham 
opened a gipsy school at Szatrnar in 1857, 
and the priest, Ferdinand Farkas, founded 
an educational institution at Neuhiiusel ; 
both (‘X])enments sj)eedily came to an 
end. The efforts ol the Servian govern¬ 
ment to put an end to the wanderings of 
the Mohammedan tent gipsies, or gitrbcii\ 
were more successful between i8()<) ami 


])ossil)le exception of Koumania, the 
number of gipsit^; is decreasing ev(‘i y year. 
In i 8()3 th(‘re were only i,j,ooo in the 
whole ol the British Islands. In Prussia, 
where they were hdt in comparative peace 
until the ordinance of 1872, there are 
hardly 11,000 ; noteworthy are the small 
colonies which have survived in Lorraine 
from the French j)eriod in the parishes ol 
Harcnthal, Wiesenthal, and (iotzenbruck. 
lo-day there may be about nine hundred 
thousand gipsies in Europe and at least 
as many again in the other continents of 
the world. Heinrich von Wi.islocki 






BEFORE THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 

THE MAGYARS IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


'^ilE district ()(('u})i('(l l)y lh(‘ niodtM'ii 
^ st:it(‘()l Hiin/^aiy was, lon^ ludon; llu‘ 
cirri\'al of the Ma;,(vars (])ronoiin((“(l 
Madyars). a ])(‘at(‘n track lor immigrating 
nations and a hatthdicld and rc^stiiig- 
|)la('c lor the most dilL-rcnt races. 'J'h<‘ 
\a,ll(‘ys of Hungary ])r('atiled sometliing 
ol th(' attra('tion ol j)rinieval lite. Fower- 
lul lortrcsses rose' at an early ])eri()d in 
the Irontier distrii'ts, protecting tlu^ 
main roads. Long ago Keltsand'rhracians 
in\’ad(‘d th('st‘ distric'ts and founded a 
kind ol cu’ilisation. 'hhe Romans thcui 
occupied the west and south, and in the 
course of two centuries ('reated a tlouvish- 
ing community. 'I'he waves ol the great 
migration, howe\c’r, swc‘pt away thc‘ 
Roman settlers, together with the lew 
baiharians inhabiting the country, into 
othcM'(listricts. 'I'he Roman legions redired 
to Itah' belore the ach'ancing Huns. 

After the death of Attila, in 45 ;.A.I)., his 
kingdom lell to jiieces ; the Huns were 
incorporated with other races and dis- 
ajipeared Iroin the scene. (ioths, (iepids 
and Langobards now maintained tludr 
])osition lor a longer or shorter time upon 
the arena and destroyed what scanty 
remnants of Roman civilisation had sur¬ 
vived. These 'Feutonic' liordes 

Struggles 

of Barbaric occupied 

the ('astern frontiers from (r 2 i\ 
notwithstanding tlu'ir (h'feat, until the 
Frankish F.mperor Charles broke their 
])ower in 8op Thi'ir deserted territory 
was oc'CUjiied by Slav nomads and some 
Hulgarians, together with the remnants 
of the Avars, until the end of the ninth 
century, when it was seized by the nation, 


one of whose' names it was henci'torward 
to retain. Th(‘ name' “ Hungai'ian ” has 
no connection with the Huns. I'ngai’i is 
is merely a variant of Ibigri — I'gri, 
Lgrians. 

Probably the Magyars wtaa* originally 
settled in the south ol Ingria. on the' Isim, 
Irtish, (hn, and in tlu* woodc'd sl(‘j)])es ol 
Haraba, but at an ('arly period wen^ 
driven into the distrieds betwec'ii th(‘ 
Q . . ('as])ian and the iMack Seas, 
where th('y settlFd b(‘tw('en tlu* 
^ ^ Don and the Kuban, and be- 

agyars fishing p(‘()])le. On this 

hypothesis diey are a genuine^ branch ol 
the Lgrian grou]> ol the Mongolian race', to 
which the Fins and the true ibilgarians 
belonged. It was the inlhience of their 
Hun neighbours that first induced these 
Lgrians to ado])t ca t tlc'-brei'ding, an 
hereditary o('cuj)ation ol the 'rurkish 
nomads. The brac'ing effect of the dangers 
which threatc'iied them on every side as 
they jHishc'd forward in the vanguard of 
their ra('e gradually changc'd their national 
character, with the result that they were 
eventually interior to no Turkish nation 
in p ditical capacity. 

For a long pc'iiod the Magyars pausc'd 
in their migrations and settled in the* 
plains on the Lower Don. where they 
liad tlu'ir chied market town in Kaiah. 
Muslim ben Abu Muslim ab-Ciarmi (about 
8J0-845). and other Arabs constantly 
('onfused tlu* Magyars with the Bashkirs, 
who resembled them in nationalitv’ and 
name, and were settled eastward ol the 
Pechenegs in the steppes between the 
Ural and Cas])ian seas, bounded on the 
north by the Isgil Bulgarians on the 


G 
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Kama ; to this confusion is due the 
h^^pothesis, long vigorously supported, of 
a “ Magna Hungaria ” in South-t ast Russia 
as the first hoin(‘ of the Magyars. 

The trutli is that their district, whicli 
lay u])ori the Maeotis, bordered that of 
WK Alans, Khazars and Biil- 

® garians, and extended to the 

agyars on the north-west end of 

Came From , 

the C aucasus ; it was known as 

“ Lebedia ” to Constantine VH. Porphy- 
rogennetos. About (Sjj these Western 
Turkish Khazars found thems.'lvcs so 
oppressc'd by the Magyars that they ap- 
])lie(l tor |)rOl(‘ction to the Emperor 
Theophilus. The result was the construc- 


the Magyars found it impossible to con¬ 
tinue their marauding expeditions east¬ 
ward ; for this reason they abandoned^ 
Atelkiizu. which had lost its value for^ 
them, and had become absolutely unsafe 
in the east upon the Dniejier. and moved 
further wt'stward in 88(). This second 
and final forced movement of the Magyars 
from the north shon* of the Black Sea is 
of importance in tlie history ot the world ; 
driven forward by the Perhc'iit'gs, and 
also from the Balkan Peninsula, which at 
the invitation ol the Byzantines they had 
devastated in 894, from the Pruth and 
.Screth, to meet with expulsion in 8()5 from 
the bold Bulgarian Symeoii, the Mag3xirs 


tion of a tortitied trench 
and the luiilding of th(‘ 
brick fortress ol Sark el 
on the Don. Cut off 
in this direction by th(‘ 
Khazars, the Magyars 
remo\'ed to tlu* Lowt‘r 
Danube' in 8]()-84o. 
where they intervened 
in the Bulgarian and 
Greek si niggles. 

Soon w(‘ find them 
loosely dependent upon 
the Khazars. IJowever, 
when these latter, in 
allianci* with the Guzes 
of the Sea ot Aral, 
drove tlu* Pechenegs 
from their poss(‘ssions 
between A til and jajyk 
this movement proved 
unfavourable for the 
M a g y a r s, for t h e 
Pechenegs had been 
little weakened and 
now apjieared i a 
hostile attitude upon 
the Don , the Magyars, 



ARPAD, THE LEADER OF THE MAGYARS 
Chosen by the chieftain.s as the leader of their race, 
by concluding a “ blood-treaty, ” each chief making 
a wound in his own arm and drinking the blood. 


in 8()() jmshed their way 
like a wetlge :imid the 
South-east Eiirojiean 
Slavs : hert' they r^ 
mained and de\'eloped 
their civilisation, and 
for a thousand yt'ars 
eontimied lo oeeiipy 
this ])ositioii. 

The Magyars ad¬ 
vanced into the dis- 
tri(ds of he Theiss ami 
Danube. ac'ross the 
North ('arjxithian^., 
through th(* piiss ol 
\'ereezke. ll is said 
that he elni'llains of 
tlie si'veral raci's to¬ 
gether with Arpad and 
his son Liimtis, who 
ruled the predominaiil 
trib(' r)l th(' Kabars, 
Knrsan is also men¬ 
tioned executed a 
clost'r form of agree 
ment ii})on this journey 
choosing Arjiad as their 
leader, tliey concluded a 


th(‘refor(^, about 8()j, turned their backs “ blood-treaty*1’ by eatehing blood irom 
upon Lebedia. whic h w'as heneeforw^ard their arms in a basin and drinking it. The 


closed against them, and established nomadic races who had s])ent their ])re- 

thcmselves to the w^cst of, the Dnic])cr, vious existence on the ste])])cs of Hungary 

on the Bug and Dniester. This new were at once attracted by the fiat country 

home is re])catedly referred to as Atcl- hah vvhich surrounded them in 

kuzu. The khan of the Khazars was their new home in Pannonia, 

equally hard jiresscd, and made a proposal .. with its great expanses, its 

to Lebedias, the first tribal chieftain of the ^ pellucid at rnos])here, and its 

Magyars in Chelandia, to become prince lack of colour. Like every steppe people, 

of the Magyars under his supremacy. they were accustomed to live in a state of 

He. howTw^er, declined the proposal. warfare,and depended partly upon the booty 

Although hemmed in by the Khazars which they were able to extort from their 

and Magyars, the power of the Pechenegs settled neighbours by the r bold cavalry 

grew rapidly. After the years 880-890 raids. Some time, however, before their 
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ap])eararK:e in the j^lains of the Theiss they 
had progressed beyond the savagery of a 
primitive race. 

The occupation of this new home was 
effected without difficulty ; th(‘re was, in 
fact, no one to l)ar the way. The scanty 
population was soon incorporated with 
the new arrivals, who first settled in the 
plains of the lowlands, where they found 
abundant pasturage* for their herds oi 
horses and cattle. From this base of 
o]:>erations they then extended their rule 
towards th(‘ natural frontiers of the region 
tliey ()('cu})ied. Their only ('ontlicts look 


Death 

of 

Arpad 


in the district ol 
finally 


jdace on the north-west, 
th(‘ Waag River, and 
Major suceumbed to 
th(*ir attacks in ()oh. 

Th(‘ several chieftains 
settl(‘d with their tribi's 
m the places ajipointed 
to them, and built I hem- 
selves castles, which 
ser\’ed as central jxnnts 
both for (lelenct* and 
tor economic icxploita- 
tion. Arpad himselt 
took ])ossession of 
Attila’s castle, in the 
ruins ol which, accord¬ 
ing to tlu' souK'whaT 
unreliablt* fiesta Hun- 
garoriim of the anony¬ 
mous secretary of King 
Hela, the Hungarians 
“ held their daily festi- 
\’als ; thc'v sat in rows 
in the j)ai<ice ot Attila, 
and the sw(*('t tones of 
harj)s and shawms and 
the songs of the singers 
mounded before them.” 

Minstrels sang the ex¬ 
ploits of fallen heroes 
to the accomjianiment 
story-tcdlers related 
lieroes ol old. 

The warlike sjurit ol the brave Flun- 
garians found, however, little satisfaction 
^ in this peaceful occupation. 

“.‘wVAMhJl-ey invaded Upper Italy .n 
in Itniy *^ 99 , 921, 924, 947 ard 

951, Saxony in 915, Central 
and even South Italy in the winter of 
Q2I ; in 922, 926, and 937 they raided 
Burgundy ; South-west Franconia in 924, 
937, and 951, and Suabia in 937. Advancing 
upon their hardy steeds they ravaged 
and jdundered far and wide. They held 



FOUNDER OF THE HUNGARIAN KINGDOM 
With the rule of Geza, great grandson of Arpad. 
the Magyars passed from nomadism to a settled 
nationality ana his son Stefan I,, who reigned as 
king of Hungary from 997 till 19 :W, consolidated 
the kingdom of which he was the real creator. 


ot the 
legends 


lute, 

of 


ind 

the 


Central Rurojx* terroi-stricken for hall a 
century; then laden with rich booty and 
slaves, they returned home. '1 he Czechs, 
who had bei'ome the neighliours of the 
Magyars after the lall ol Moravia, often 
suffered from their raids. On J uly 5th, 907, 
the Hav’ariaiis {*xjK‘rieii('(*d a 
severe blow. After 924 a Magyar 
flivision from V^enice ap];cars to 
havt* joiiU‘d in a piratical raid, 
( ondiictcd by the Kmir 'J'hamarof Tarsus ; 
others made (heir way to (ialicia and An¬ 
dalusia about ()43. Neither the death of 
Ai j)ad, ill ()()7. nor tlie defeat inflii'ted upon 
them 111 ()33 by the (ierinan king Henry the 
Fowler |>ul an end to their extensive* raids ; 

ill 93,4, in alliance with 
or uii(l(*r the* rule ot 
some hoides ol Peehe- 
nt'gs. part ol whom had 
be*('ll converted to 
Mohammedanism alxiut 
915, they undertook an 
invasion of the East 
Roman Empire, ujion a 
scale wliich remimls one 
of the ty]>ieal crusade; 
they de\astated IIk* 
boundary fortress ol 
Yalandar and advanced 
to the walls ol Cen- 
stantinoplt*. in ()43 and 
94(S this attempt was 
repeated ujxin a similar 
scale. It was not until 
955, when they suffered 
a dreadful (Icfcat at 
Augsburg and lost the 
East Mark ol (iermany 
for till* second time, 
that a considerable 
transformation took 
plae(‘ in the intellectual 
and social life of the 
Magyar nation, ('ontai t with foreigners, 
even by way of I'limily, and 111 particular 
the largo immigration of foreign Slavs, who 
had amalgamated with the Hungarian 
nation, had brought about a new state 
of affairs, and convinced the upper classes 
that no nation could live by military 
power alone in the midst of peaceful 
nationalities. The great grandson of 
Arjad, ‘‘the duke” Ge/.a {qy2 to 997), 
accepted Christianity. His government 
marks the point at which the Hungarians 
j)asscd from the simple conditions of life 
in their heathen nomad state to the posi¬ 
tion of a settled nation. 
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When WXih, son of (i(‘za, who was 
ha])tised as Stelan I., ascended the throiu* 
in 907, he found the path already ])ie- 
j)ared ; in the course of tour decades lie 
was able to coin])lete the work of civkilisa- 
tion lH‘gun by his lather, and to scrure lor 
Hun^^ary a position ainoni; the nationality's 
of Euro])e. With statesnianlikt' insight lu* 
„ . joined, not the (ireek,but the 

n * M konian Cliurch, and thereby 

Brmgs Hungry 

to Rome ,, ■ . 11 . 1 ' 

tht' new intellectual inove- 

inent which was iH'ginning to stir tlu* W'est. 
His (ierman wilt', (iisela. a daughter ol the 
Jiavarian diikt' Henr\' II. who dic'd in 
was his faithlul supportcM' in these laboirs. 
The Po]U‘, Silvestt'i II. {()()() 100;). in 
recognition ol his service's to ('hristianity, 
in looe^ conlerred upon him llu' dignity 
ot king together with extraordinary eccle- 
siasiical j)ri\’il('ges for liiniself and his 
succe'ssors. By the foundation ol nionas- 
te'i'ic's and bishopries Stelan laid a linn 
basis lor tlu* organisation ol tlie Roman 
('hurch in Hungary. Many tribal chieltains 
certainly took uj) arms against tlu'st' 
innovations, but Christianity took linn 
root alter a shoit time. In j)arti('ular, 
the worship ol the' \hrgin Mary was rajiidly 
})opularised, owing to her easy idemtilica- 
tion with their own Xagyasszony, the 
“ iiiotlu'r ol the gods.” 

King Stefan also introduce'd innovations 
in military, judicial, and e'conoinic insti¬ 
tutions. He efteeted nothing Ic'ss than a 
re'volutioii in the doni(.'Stic and public 
life of his subjects, 'fo him is due the 
division ol the c'ountrv into comitates or 
coiintie's. In sj>ite ol the lae t that his 
constructive' activity was directed chit'fly 
to works ol peace, he was lorced on several 
occasions to take' uj> arms. After a \ic- 
torious campaign against the' Peclu'iie'gs 
and Mie'C/yslav II. of Poland, the* sue- 
ce'ssor ol Boleslav Cliabii, lu' was obliged 
^o me'asure' his strength, alte'r lo.jo, with t he* 
(ierman ein])e'ror, Conrad IT, and in the 


The Great 
Work of 
Saint Stefan 


jieace ol lojl was able to ex¬ 
tend his kingdom westwards 
be\onel the Fischa to the 


Lc'itha and Danube. 

remainder of his lile the great kingsj)ent in 
mourning lor tlie loss of his son EmeTich. 
On August 15th, 10jS, the' real cr(*ator ol 
the Hungarian kingdom endeel his laborious 
e'xiste'iice* ; de*eply revered by liis peo|)U‘, 
he* was canonised by the' Church in 1087. 
Stefan the Saint was succeeded by 
Peter Orseolo (10^8-1041 and io44-io4f)), 
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Samuel Aba (i()4i-xo44), Andre'as 1 . 
(X()4() to Dee'einber, io()o), and Be'la I. 
(io(>o-lo()j), w'heise daughter Se)])hi(' is 
regarded by the' Askanians, the Holien- 
slauffe'ii, the' (iuelfs, and the* Wittels- 
bachs as their common ancestor, 'riie'ii 
lolleiwed Sale)mon lre>m lot)^ to 1,074- he^ 
marrie'd in le)!)^ Judith, e)r Sophie', the* 
elaughte'r e)f the' Emi)e're)r He'iiry HI. 
and ol Ague's ol Poiteni—and (h'za I. 
(1074-1077). During this j)eriod develop¬ 
ment was iin}H'de'd by (]uane‘ls abe)ut 
the succc'ssion. and internal distiii bailee's. 
The' e'lTorts e)l llu' (ie'imaii Empire' to 
maintain the' supie'inaey which had be-e-n 
secure'd ove'i Hungaiy in 1044 came' to 
an enel in ie)5J with the- iiuitle'ss sie'ge 
e>l Pre's^burg unde itake'u by the* Ihnpe'i’oi 
Henry III.; the' eampaign ol He'iny IT. 
in 1074 was e'e]ually unjH'oductive' ol 
fle'tinite' re'sull. 'I'lie* last e'llorts ol 
heathe'iidom were* crusheel with the- sup- 
])re'SSion ol a re'\’oll be*gun by t he* lu'at he'ii 
])o})nlation unde'i then tribal chie'ltain 
Vatha. killed io4(>. anel his re'piite el son 
Janos, who du'd about lotio. 

St. Taelislaiis 1 . (ie)77 August jejth. 

lo()5) anel Kolomaii the* author (loei^- 
XXI 4 ) W('ie' able* to contimie' the* 


Stefan’s 

Reforms 

Continued 


relorming work ol Ste'laii. ho- 
waids the' end ol the ('le‘\'e*nth 


ce'iitury Hung.11 y oeeupie'd an 
importani position among the' nide*pi'nei«'nl 
state's ol Iuire)pe‘. St. Tadislaus. who 
survive'd in Hungarian h'ge'ud as a type* 
ol bravely and kiiigiitly e h.ii ae le*i, m- 
corpeerate'd the- inland distriels ot Cretatia 
with his kingelom, tounde'el a bishopric 
at Agram m xexjL. and elnideel his ik'W 
acejuisitleen into e eiuntie'S. His siiea e ssen , 
Koloman, whose' inteie-sts we'ie* j)riniarily 
sehe)las(ic and e'e’ede*siastleal, though he* 
also turiK'd his atte'iition to le'gislatioii, 
.subelueel the' Dalmatian towns with the 
object ol eree'tirig a barrie'r against the* 
growing pe)we'r of W'liic'e'. I"rom this time* 
Cre)atia lias remained a component jiart 
ol the Hungarian t/rritory. 

While' the* e'lnpire* was e'xte'iiding its 
boundaries westward, the* e'aste*rn fiontie'r 
was treeiibled by the Cumamans. In 
xoeji, when the* authorities were* occupied 
with C'roatia, this nation made a devasta¬ 
ting invasion into Hungary ; Tadislaus 
captured most of them in two campaigns, 
and se'ttk'd tlie'in in the elistricts of the' 
Tlu'iss. He' elid his be'st to introduce 
se*curity ol j)ro})erty. In the me)mente)us 
struggle between the* Pope and Hk; 
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cmpirt' }u‘ promised to snj)port lh(‘ Roman 
(dnireh against the I'anjuTor JIcMiry IV., 
l>ut was iai-sighted enouf;h to take no 
diixrl part in tin* (piarrcd. In the year ii(j2 
li(‘ was canonised. Diirinfj; tin* f^ovi^rn- 
nient ol Koloman, tin* first ('rnsaders', 
l(‘d hyt'onnt Kniikaiot ladninf^nMi, niaiclied 
thron;^di tin* land in disordeily array, and 
vv(M(‘ loi that reason driv(‘n beyond tin* 
Irontii'r, whiU' a friendly n*ception was 
(*\lt*nded to (jodir(*y de Bouillon. 

After the (U*ath of Koloman, his weak- 
minded and (hssipaf(*d son Stefan II. 
occn])ied tin* throne from iiifi to liji : 
duriiii; his j.;ovt*rimn‘nt the Venetians 
r(*('overed t h i* 
lar^^er part of t In* 

Dalmatian dis¬ 
trict. When In* 
d i e d w i t h o n t 
issue, tin* Hnn- 
a 1 i a 11 s s n I)- 
mitted t (> 1-iela 11. 

(II JI-1141). who, 
to^ether with his 
f at her, I) 11 k v 
Almos of (’roatia. 
had been pi e- 
\-ionsly blindefl 
by K11114 Koloman 
for participation 
in a r e o 1 t . 
llaidly had the 
b 1 i n d k 1 n ^ 
t*ntered upon his 
14 o \- e I n m (* n t 
when t he count 1 y 
wa> m\'a(U‘d by 
Borns, the son 
of Koloman by 
a Russian wife. 

Ibitemia, who 
h a d b ( 

di \’or('t‘d lor 
adnltt'iy. Borii's 
was siijipoited by 
l>ol(‘sla\' III., who was put to llii4ht by the 
(i(‘rman troops of the kini;. 

On tlu‘ death of Bela IT. his son Geza IT., 
who was a minor, came to t he throne (1141 
to Ma\', ilf)L), and Pnirics then attempted 
to secure th* help of tin* 

Crnsadt'rs, wlio were passing* 

throiij4li Hungary. However, 
the bimpeior Conrad and Kini; 
Louis \’ 1 I. (U‘('lined to snjiport this 

liazardons proi(*ct. Borics now tied to 
the Byzantine Ihnpi*ror Manuel. This 
rider liad inspii’ed tin t her life into tin* 



TYPES OF THE ANCIENT MAGYARS 
11 The history of this people, said to be a branch of tlie Mongolian 
race, dates back to the sixth century. They are described as posses- 
.sing ** regular features, shapely figures, black hair and eyes, dark 
complexion, impulsive temporainent, and intense patriotic feeling 

tin* Polish Duke 


Crusaders 


Hungary 


decaying" IWzantine Empire, and was 
attcTiijit in^' to make (jreek influence onci* 
more })rej)onderant in t he Ihilkan Peninsula. 
As Hun^uiry stood in the way of his plans 

„ . , he at temi)ted to undermine 

ByzMt.um » 

Utngues At llu‘ 

Hungary instigation of Itorics he ill- 

vaded 1 hesouth of Hungary, but was drix eii 
back bytieza II. and forced to makt* ju ace. 
Borics afterwards met his deatli at the 
h(‘ad of (ireek trooi>s in a conflict with the * 
Cumanians. The Emp(*ror Maniud imw 
took the I)uk(*s Stefan and Ladislaus 
un(U*r his i)r()tectiou ; th(*y had sought 
refuge with him 
a 11 e r revolting 
a g a i n s t their 
broth(*r (it*za in 
ii5tS. Liider this 
rnlt*r took j)lac(‘ 
tlu* first great 
migration of tlie 
(i (' r in a n s to 
Northern Hun¬ 
gary and 'Fran- 
syK ania. (.)n the 
dt'ath of (ieza 
the Hungarian 
throm* naturally 
fell by inheritance 
to his son Stefan 
HI. (llf)T-II72), 
but Mamu*l bj^ 
means of bribery 
secured the elec¬ 
tion of his tax 0111 - 
ite Ladislaus 11 . 
in ii()2. After 
his i*aily death 
th(‘ ICmperor 
Manuel brought 
forward Stefan 
I\\, the other 
hr )ther of (u'za. 
as an op[)osition king; Stefan, how- 
e\'i‘r, was s])eedily abandoned by liis suj)- 
])orters and oxa'itbrown by Stefan HI. in 
ii()4, in alliance with Premyslid 

Vladislav H. Manuel concluded peace 
with Stefan III. and took his brother 
Bela to Constant inojde to be educated. 

The danger whiidi Byzantium threatened 
to the Hungarian Ixnijiin* rame to an end 
in 1180, with the death of tlu* HmptTor 
Manuel ; shortly before that dati? he had 
gixT'.n Hungary a king in the ])erson ol 
Bela I IT. (1172 to Ajn il 20th, Tiof)), who 
used his (ireek ('xlucation solely lor the 
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F rench 

Customs 

Introduced 


benefit of tlie people. Bela 111 . recovered 
the Dalmatian districts and Syrmia from 
the Venetians, and occupied (lalicia for 
some time. By his marriage with Mar¬ 
garet, the sister of Phili]) Augustus of 
France, French customs w(‘re introduced 
into Hungary. Andreas II., the son of 
Bela HI. (1205-1235), overt lire wins brother 
Emerich, who died in the middle 
ol Se])tember, 1204. and also his 
sou Ladislaus III., who died on 
May 7th. 1205, in Vienna, and 
undertook a c.rusad(‘ on his own account in 
12T7. On his return home he lived in a 
continual state of diss(‘nsi()u with his 
nobles. Alter a long struggle, in which 
the malcontents, under the leadership oi 
Benedict Bor, otherwise Bank ban, killed 
the Queen (iertrude in 1213, Andreas 11 . 
issued the “ (iolden Bull ” - a piece of 
legislation of the first inijKirtance to the 
Hungarian constitution, lly this measure 
he broke the power of the counts and gave 
(wtensive ])rivilt'ges to the ecclesiastical 
and secular nobility ot lower lank, secur¬ 
ing to the lattt*r a j)ermanent influence 
ii])on government legislation and adminis¬ 
tration. 

Ihider the government ol his son, Bela 
IV. (1235-1270). the Mongols ol Batu 
invaded tlu‘ country in March, 1241, 
arul S})read appalling d(!\astation lor a 
year. The Austrian duke, Frederick II. 
the Valiant, the last of the P>abenbergs, 
meanwhile occujiied the West and jilun- 
dered the treasures of Oueeu Maria, who 
had taken ivluge with him. After the 
departure ol tli<‘ invading ]iord(‘S the 
king returiUMl home from Dalmatia, and 
with the help td Hit' Knights of St. John 
soon restored ])ros])erity and undertook 
a cainjiaign against the Austrian duke, 
who ft'll, leaving no issue, in the battle ol 
Vienna Xeustadt on June i5tfi, 1246. Bela 
IV. now 0('cu])ied his valuable heritage, 
but in July, I 2 f) 0 , was forced to divide it 
with the P)oh(*mian king, Prtnnsyl Ottokar 
_ , . II., and finally to renounce it 

. eiitin'Iv since tJie power ot 

Supremacy in - - - - ‘ 


Hungary 


Bohemia extended to the 


Adriatic Si^a, and in (Germany 
the “dreadful jieriod without an emperor “ 
ot the interregnum had Ix^giin. 

Ladislaus IV. (1272-1290), the son ol 
Stefan V. (1270-1272), and a grandson 
of B(‘la IV., helped the Hajisburg ruler to 
win a victory for Ottokar at Diirnkrut on 
August 20th, I27(S, and then wasted Ins 
time in dissifiation and feasting w'ith the 


Ciinianians, to whom he was related 
through his mother, the daughter of a 
Cuinanian chief. He was harcily able to 
expel the I'artar invaders. On August 
31st, I2()0, he was murdered by a conijiany 
of his dearest friends, the Cumanians. 
Rudolf of Hapsburg mad(' an unjustifiable 
attempt to hand over Hungary to his son 
Albert, as a vacant fief of tlie emjiirc ; 
his real object, howev^'i', w'as to .secure 
concessions in that quarter. 

The male line of the house of Arjiad 
became extinct after Andreas HI. He 
was recognised only by Dalmatia and 
Croatia (1290 to January 14th, 1301), 
being op])osed by Charles Martt'l of Anjou, 
wdio died in 1295, a stepson of Rudolf ot 
Hap-iburg and a protege of Nicholas I\'. 
ITnder the government of the Arpads the 
Hungarian nation had imbibed the spirit 
of Christian civilisation, though without 
sacrificing tlu'ir natural interests on the 
altar of religion. The general policy ol 
the Arpads had been to connect the deve¬ 
lopment of the Hungarian nationality with 
Western civilisation, and to put down 
infidelity and barbarism with tlu* swoid. 
The country was covered with churches, 

. monasterii'S, and schooL, 

.nd 

Early v^.^spruu soon 

became a scieiitilK' and 
artistic centre. No less obvious is tlu' 
influence of Christianit y 111 tlu* most ancient 
remains of Hungarian literature. Tlu first 
l)Ook written in the Hungarian language 
at the out.set of the thirtec'iith century' 
is the “ Funeral S('r\’ice with Propel 
Pray'ers ”; this servii e (iearly reflec ts 
the Sjuril of the nation whicfi had so 
long wandered U]>on tlur storm-lashed 
|)lains and only a short time* bc'forc' had 
i)uried its d(*ad wath thcar horses. 

Iqion the (‘xtinction ol the' male' line 
of the' Arpads sc*%'eral members ol the* 
female line came forward with claims to 
the vacant throne, ('harles Robert, the* 
grandson of Maria, daughter of St ('fan 
V., was a member of the Neajiolitan Anjou 
tamily^ and had scicured a (‘onsiderable 
following from 1295, even dining the 
lifetime of Andvcuis HI.; however, the 
Hungarians, if we may believe the somc.'- 
what qui^stionable traditions on the point, 
electc^d the king, Wcmzel H. (Wenceslaus) 
of Bohemia, whose mother, Kunigunde ol 
Halicz, was descended from the family ot 
the Arpads. He did not accept the' 
election, but handed over the Hungarian 




MARGARET. QUEEN OF HUNGARY, SETTING OUT FOR PALESTINE 
The dauffhter of Louis VII., King of France, Margaret became the second wife of Bela III., and was the means of 
introducing into Hungary much of the refinement and elegance which, even at that early period, distinguished the 
French court. After the death of Bela, in ll'.Ni, Henry VI., Emperor of Germany, determined upon sending an army 
to aid the Crusaders in Palestine, and at the head of the troops furnished by Hungary, Margaret, the youthful widow, 
set out in person. Margaret was not destined to return from her voluntary expedition, as she died in Palestine. 

On the death of ('haiies Robert his son 
T.ewis I. came to the throne (1^4^ to 
1382), and Hungary secured a highly 
etlucated and knightly luler, to whom 
she gladly gave the ti^le of “ the Great/' 


crown to his s(jn, W’enzel III., who 
assumed the name ot l.adislaus \'., as 
king ill I/,02. 

However, the party of Chaiit‘S Robert 
caused Ladislaus so much troubU‘ during 
his stay in the country that he returned to 
Pioiiemia in 1404. I'h(‘ ]Kirty of Wenzel 

now electi-d Otto III., Duke of Lower 
ILivaria (IJ05 to 1308), whose mother, 
Jdi/abeth, was also a descendant of the 
house of Ar})ad. While upon a visit to 
rninsylvania In* fell into the hantls of the 
IVansylvanian voivode, Ladislaus Apor, in 
1307 ; alter speiuling a year in ca|)tivity he 
secured his freedom, abdicatial the crown, 
left the ('ountry, and died in 1312. 

I>y means oi the intervention of the 
Pop<‘, ('harU's Robert was chosen king ; 
lit* was able to secure the predominance 
ot tlu^ house of Anjou in Hungary for 
lU'arly a cimtury. He ])rov(‘d an admirable 
rulei\ who not only kept the oligarchy 
in check, but also improved the 
pros]verity of Hungary by the 
introduction ol a refoiined 
system of defence and of agri¬ 
culture ; he also brought the nation into 
immediate contact with Italian civilisa¬ 
tion. He seciirt'd the crown of Poland 
to his son and succ'essor, Lewis, and the 
crown of Najdes came under his influence 
the marriage of his othei son, Andreas. 


Lewis 

Lewis 

the 

Great 


In Touch 
With Italian 
Culture 


intrOvluced a Ixundicial innova¬ 
tion by a regulation which 
obliged the territorial serfs to 
pay a ninth ol the products of 
their fields and vineyards to 
the nobility, in ordtu* that these might 
the more easily be able to fulfil the heavy 
obligation of su]^])lying trooj^s for military 
service ; by ju'ohilhting the rdienation ol 
noble lands from the families which owned 
them, this Angevin introduced the Hun¬ 
garian custom ol avifici/as —that is, heredi¬ 
tary succession. 'I'o this relorm Lewis the 
Great owed his brilliant military suc(:essi‘s. 

His attention was soon claimed by the 
confusion in the kingdom of Naples, where 
his brother Andreas had been murdered 
by his own wife, Joanna L,in 1345. Lewis 
appeared in Naples with a large army at 
the close of 1347, conquered the town, and 
inflictetl punishment u}>on the su|4>«rters 
of his sister-in-law, who fled to Provence. 
This victory of the Hungarian arms in 
Naples considerably raised the prestige 
of Lewis throughout Kuroj)e. Owing to 
the oj)])osition of Pojk' Clement VI. he 
was unable to take permanent possession 
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of the eonqucrecl territory, but the long 
stay whieh he made in Italy (T347, 

IJ 5 ()) had a grea: infliieiKc iijxui the 
education of his nobles. In two cain- 
])aigns, idSb i^^5S, 

lie humblecl the republic 
of Veni('(‘, and finally re- 
c(.)nc}ueri‘d Dalmatia from 
Ouarnero to Durazzo. 

I^'or a short period (i4f>5- 
ijfKd lu^ also oc('n])ied 
])art of Hulgaria. It was 
under his government 
that Christian Kurope 
was first thri'atened bv 
tilt' 'Furkish advance into 
the Balkan IVninsuki : 
this advanct' he ])re- 
vcnted in ! ’/)() lor some 
tiiiK'. I'o seciirt' his dy¬ 
nasty arul extend it, lit' 
betrothed his daughtt'r, 
the ht'iress Maria, lo 
Sigismnntl ol Luxemburg, 
a younger son by a lonrtli 
marriage ol the (iernian 
Empt'ror ('harles 1\'.: his 
other daughter. Hetlwig, 
was b{'ti‘olhe(.l to W’illiam, 

Diikt' ol Austria. Both, liowextT, dic'd 
without childrt'ii. Lewis ditl not secure 
jiossession ol the t'rown ol Poland until 
IJ70 ; his ])0wer ntiw (‘xteiided tnmi the 
Baltic to Iht' Adriatic, and tor a tinu* 
even to th<^ Lhack Sea. These at'quisi- 
tions of territory increased 
and his influence' 
among tlu' st.itt's 
ol Lhiro])e. but 
contributt'd very 
little tt) the con- 
solitlation ol tht' 

Hungarian king¬ 
dom owing to 
tilt' undisciplined 
n a t n re o f t he 
Polish luibility 
anti the favtnirit- 
ism of his mtither. 

Eliza bt'th. As 
Lewis I. hatl nc 
sons, his daughter 
Marii4 (ijS::; to 
13^5) a.scendt;il 
the throne aftei* 
his death, but was unable to maintain 
her ])osition. Poland fell into the hands 
)f her sistt'r Hedwig, wdio had become 



LEWIS THE GREAT 
The greatest figure in Hungary before Hun- 
yadi. He reigned from I.UJ till l.'lvj, and 
besides greatly extending the power and terri¬ 
tory of his country, advancetl its civilisation. 



ever, in Hungary Maria was Lin ed to tleal 
at once with t't'rtain revoltt'tl noblt' 
familit'S, who t'allt'd to tht' thron(',in 1485, 
King ('harles II L, the younger ol Dnrazzo, 
from Na|)les. 'Fhis An- 
gc'vin king was clowned 
as Charles IL, and alter 
a rt'ign of thirty - six 
days was assassinatc'd on 
February 24th, ijNf). 
The nobles took Maria, 
prisoiu'r. and h('r mother 
Elizabeth they strangled. 
Maria’s husband, Sigis- 
mund ol Luxt'inburg, 
ajipeart'd a I tlu' right 
monu'iil in Hnngaiywith 
a Bohemian army ol 
Wc'iizel to lrt'(' his ('onsorl 
from iinprisoniiK'nt, and 
the it'gt'iicy was entrusted 
to him :it the ('lose' ol 
March, 1^(87. Whik' tlu'si' 
(list nr bailees iindi'inhiH'd 
the jiower ol Himgaiy 
from within, tli<' ()tto- 
mans wei'e eont inning 
tlu'ir coiujiK'sts in tlu' 
Balkan Peninsula. In 
ol S(‘r\’ia was d('''ided. 
flh‘ lortress ol Widdin lell, tlu' 
hous(‘ ol lh(* Sismainds ol 'Firnovo was 
overthrown, and Ihilgai la In'camu'an Otto¬ 
man proviiK'e. Sigismund tlu'n turnt'd 
for help to tlu' Clnistian stales ol Wk'sti i n 
spk'udid army, 
hall Compost'd ol 
Hung irians, was 
(lest 1 o y e d a t 
Nit'opoli bv the 
'Fiirks, with tlu* 
loss ol more than 
5 o , o 00 m (' n . 
South Hungary 
soon bc'camt' a 
dt'sert. Sigis¬ 
mund tht'u lound 
himsellentangled 
in a long and 
fruitk'ss war with 
Vk'iiice for the 
possession o f 
Jlalmatia. As 


I3<S() the late 


th(^ wife ol Jagellon of Lithuania. 
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QUEEN MARIA AND HER CONSORT SIGISMUND 
These old woodcuts repiesent Maria, the daughter of Lewis the 

Great, and her husband, Sigismund of Luxemburg. The latter, who (L'l in in i 

was also German Emperor, was made regent of Hungary in l.'Jsr. . * 

his attention was 
long occupied, after 1410 and 1411, by 
eccle.siastical difficulties. By the burning 
of the reformer, John Hnss, the Hussite 
How- heresy was widf'ly Sjiread in Bolaunia, 
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and llu‘ (ic'vastalinp^ inlluiMire o( tho 
also to Nortlicrn 

Huii;^ary. 

Allor a of lilty years Si^isimind 

died and h'fl IIk' throne to tli(‘ husl>and 
f)f his dan/:^ht('r Idizaheth, Alherl of 

Austria. Lhider liis f^overnment (1457- 

14 Hun|:;ary nearly tell into tlu* hands 
ol the 'J'lirks, and was sa\’ed troin de- 

striiefion only hy jolin or Janos Hunyadi, 
Baron of .Szolnok and ('oiint ol Teinesvar ; 
Ik* was one ol the most eapahle fijenerals 
and noblest fi/:^mrt‘s in tlu* AIa{.(yar nation. 
After the uiu'Xpc'eted death of All)ert, 
distiirl)an('(‘s brokt* out at lioine and 
abroad. Oik* ])arty ol tlie nobles chose 
Vladislav III. ol ik)land, while* another 


deceived by Uk* optmnsin of the pa])acy. 
broke the treaty, 'j'he* result oj this lasli- 
n(*ss was his total del(*at at the batik 
ol V'arna on Noveinbe*!- Kdh. 1444, vN'here 
Vladislav and ( ordinal (iiiihano (’esariiu 
lost their lives. During the* minority ol 
„ Kin/:< Ladislaus V. iVisthumus, 

unya 1 Hunyadi was chos(*n r(*^vnt ol 
osen a& ('inpin*, and ruli'di from 

5tb, 1440, to Christmas, 
1452. He devoti*d sujierhuman t'l'forts to 
checkin/^OlK* af:,%Tan(hs(*ment oi the* nobility 
and the* advance* ol the* Turks. Alte*r the 
e apture ol Ceaistantinople* bands of Turks 
aj)jH*ared be*fe)re‘ Ik'lf^rade*. Owin^^ lf» the 
enthusiastic preaching e)l the Minenite*, 
John e)l Capistrano, the? pe-ople je)in(*d 




THE HISTORIC CASTLE OF JOHN HUNYADI, THE GREAT HERO OF HUNGARY 


the army of Hunyadi in siieh numbe*rs 
that he* was able* to rehe‘\'e‘ lM‘li,;raele 
with t(re;at ra]>idity (July 2i^t, 145b). 'I'he* 
whole e)l Eureijie* was eleli!;hte*el with this 
brilliant le*al eif arms. Ilowe've**/, on 
Auf;ust nth Je)hn Hunyadi e'luleel hia 
herehc lih*. The* me*mory eit this great man 
was but little* honeiure'el by King Laelislaus. 
IVrsuaeled by the calumnie*s of the* ele*ad 
man’s enemies, he exe*cuU‘el his son Laelis* 
laus, who hael murdered the influential 
('ount Ulrich of ('illi in Bi'lgrade ; the 
other son, Matthias, he* toe)k with^him into 
captivity in Prague. AlteT the* sudden 
death ol King Laelislaus V.,on No\'embei 
24rd, 1457. shortly beldn* the arrival ol 
his ('onsort, lsab(*ila ol Frane'e, Matjhias 


oflere'el the* e'rown to Ladislaus (Posthu¬ 
mus), the* son of .-Mbe*!'!, born alter his 
de*alh on h'e*biuary 22nd. 1440 . 'rhe*se* 
([uarrels about the* sueee*ssion eaime te) an 
c*nd only upon the* dt*ath of the* e]ue‘en 
wiele)w, idizabelli,em De'Ce’inber leith, 1442. 
In the* ('iiel \dadislav J. secureel ivcognition 
„ ( 1442 - 144 J). 'Idle brilliant 

unya 1 s sue'cesse*s which Hunyadi hael 

Victor,e. Over ,1^,, 

the Turks ^ 

eiccasion ol tlK*ir incursion 

inte> IVansylvaiiia and Seiuth Hungary in 
1442 inspireel the king to attack the 
enemy in his own ceiuntry iii 1444 : he 
was eleleateel, aiul foreed to conediule 
the peace eif Sze'g(*elin in the mieldle of 
1444. A few elays .ifterwarels Vlaelislav, 
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returned lioino, and was jdared u])on the 
ihroiie the nobility on January 241)1, 
1458. Thus tlie short connect ion between 
Hungary and Bohemia again terminated 
for the moment. 1'he tliirty-two ye'ars of 
the reign of King Matthias Hunyadi (1458 - 
1490), known as Corvinus, from 


Hunyadi S oj arms, is the second 

AbIcSonon ^^^rit^d of |)r()Sj)erity and the 

the Throne e'ffort at indejwaidence on 
the ])ari of Old Hungary. With an iron 
hand Matthias st'cured peace at home by 
the stern ])unishment ol tlu" rebellious 
nobles, and by iiiaking tht‘ grant ol offices 
and dignities conditional u|)on good 
service. His government 
is a series ot military and 
})olitical successes, ac¬ 
companied by a steady 
advance in intellectual 
and economic progress. 

The Hussite, John (iiskra, 
who had occupied almost 
all the lortifu'd posses¬ 
sions in r})per Hungary, 
rei'ognised the j)ower ol 
the young king and came 
over to his st‘i'\d('(‘ in 
I4()2. .Matthias became 
tmtangled in the changing 
vicissitudes ol a long war 
w i t h t lu' 1C m ])(* r or 
IT(!(i(!rick HI., who had 
been ]oin<;d by the dis- 
satislied nobles : tlu¬ 

st niggle was brought to 
an cmd between 14185 and 
1487 by tin- pt-rmaneiit 
conquest of \d(mna, ot 
Austria below the ICnns. 
and some [lai’tsof Styiia. 

Idle troubles in Bohemia 
were s a t i s 1 a c t o r i 1 y 
tei minat(*d b\’. tlie con- 
\'entions ol ()len and (llmiit/ on .S-ptember 
;ojh, T.178, and on July 21st, 147(1: 

these securi'd t(» ('orvinus the title 
of King ol Bohemia, and gave him po.sses- 
sion ol Moravia and the duchi("s of Silesia 
and Lausitz. He undertook a great 
expedition against the Turks, who marched 
triumphantly into Ih'eslau and Vienna. 
When tli^'v invadt-d Transylvania he sent 
Coimt Paul Kinizsi of 'remesvar to helj) the 
Voivodet^telan Bathori; they defeated the 
rmmiy on the Brol leld at Broos on ()ctolK*r 
15th, 147(1. Idider the government of 
Corvinus the I'urkish danger lost its 
threatening chara('te\‘ lo.-^ some time ; by 
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the organisation of a standing army, the 
“ IMack Squadron,’' whicli maintained 
good disci})line, he created a military 
j)ower, the admirable organi.sation of 
which acted as a strong barrier against 
the storm advancing from the south. 

At that ])eriod the new spirit of human¬ 
ism was potent at the king’s palace at 
Ofeii, in tlic castles of the bishojis, and in 
the high schools. Matthias was entirely 
under its inlluence. Tlie rnovumient of the 
renaissance found an luithusiastic rece])- 
tion and a ready sujiport, not only in the 
si‘ats of Dionys Szechy and John Vitez, 
the e('cl(‘siastical princes of (ban and 
(irosswardein, but also at 
the king’s court. Italian 
masters, including Bene¬ 
detto da Ma^ono (1442- 
I4()7), built and decorated 
a royal jialaci* in which 
historians, poets, ami 
rhetoricians asstmibletl. 
'I'he prothonotary, John 
ol Thmocz, continued his 
*' C'hroniimm j)iclurn \hn- 
dobonense ” to the year 
14^)4, while Antonio Bon- 
lini, the “ Hungarian 
Livy,” who ditMl in 1502, 
wrot(‘ the king’s history, 
and Martino (ialeotti, 
who died in 1478, col¬ 
lected his decrees. 

Among tlu‘ (unle of 
scholars who gatliered 
round t'orvinus, a Luro- 
pean rc'jiutation was won 
b\ .Marsilio Ficino and by 
the Later Bishcj) of Frinf- 

HUNYADi, THE HERO OF HUNGARY kiivlien, J aiiiis Paimoiiius. 
John, or Janos, Hunyadi was the saviour of 1 i.l'kii'c 

his country, as it was due to his military prow- " h J-aiUl ijJKS, 

css that HunRary was saved from the Turkish eU'gieS, aild e])igraniS. 
yok« in the middle of the fifteenth century, Matthias lutci OIU- 

(4 the most ^lamons librarit's ol liis 
time, tlie “ C'orvina,” (Ontaining about 
5,000 manuseripls and (>o,(joo volumes: 
It was ('arri(*d off by tJie Turks, and 
a few scanty nminants ol il now existing 
R *11' from Stam- 

” bold in i8()() and 1877. The 

])eri()d which endt'd with the 
death of this second Hunyadi 
w^as indeed a brilliant age. Its influeiu'e 
was transmitted to the minds of thi‘ com¬ 
ing generation, and facilitated the transi¬ 
tion to the Keformation, which in Hungary 
found minds jirejiared to recciv(‘ it by the 
intellectual culture of that age. 



Age of 
Corvinus 
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JOHN Hl^NYADIS SON, MATTHIAS CORVINUS. AND GEORGE PODIEBRAD IN THE CAMP BEFORE SPIELBERG IN im 
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Death of 
the Great 
Corvinus 


On Aj^ril ()lli, King Matthias dic'd 

at Vt'iiirc at ttjc^ agc' of tifty. riio omit ion 
of a powc'i'lul Danube' kingdom, which tho 
genius o( th(‘ gic'at (‘orvinns Jiad Inonght 
to pass, ])rov('d to la* of a transitory 
liad marru'd twirc', Init thc'ro 
were no ehildren c'ithc'r l)\ liis 
first wile Katharina ]\xlit'l)rad. 
or hv tile sc'c'ond, Healric e oi 
Arngon. wlensi' juaisc's arc' sung 
by lionfmi. W'ith tlie eonseiit ol the 
nohlc'S lie therc'lorc' dc'signatc'd liis natural 
sm. tlu' Duke' John (drvinus, as his sue- 
c'ssor. Sedu'-'c'd from tlu'ir |)romises by 
th(‘ intrigue's ol Oiu'eii Hc'atric'c', th(‘ 
e'('Ic'siastieal and sc'culai' dignitaries c'lc'eti'd 
to the thi'one tlie Hohc'inian l\mg \dadi^;- 
lav, a memlK'r of the family ol the jagiells 
or Jagellon family; his younger brother, 
John Albc'rt, who haci lu'en brought 
forward during his mmm ity, gave up his 
claim on February joth. in return 

for c'ompensation in Silc'Sia. 

l^>eatiiee had sujijiorted the c;lcTlion 
of Madislav in the hojie that she 
king, 


Terrible 
Revolt of the 
Peasants 


who 


was 


still 


would many the 
baelu'lor, but in 
this slic' was c*n- 
tirc'ly dc'ec'ixc'd. 

1'he gre^at nobles 
wc're tirc'd ol the 
iron rule' of Mat¬ 
thias, and longt'd 
lor a weak king 
under whom the 
powc'i' of their 
iamilic's c'oiild be 
extc'iuled as thc'y 
])lc'asc*d. h'rom 
this ])o i n t o 1 
vic'w Vladislav 
If. (i4()0 1516) 
lully realised 
thc'ir hoju's ; he* 
lived at Ole'll, a 
inc'rc* tigur(*h(\'id, 
who with his 
nobic's c'arric'd on 
the? govc'rnmeiit 
and bought jieaec* from lorc'ign enemii'S 
Ht the' pric e' ol disgrac'c'ful c'onclitions. 

The Roman Kmperor Maximilian rcTon- 
(]uen'd Vienna and the Austrian Ic'iTi- 
toric'S. The grc'at nobles laid luxivy 
burdtms upon the towns and sc'i'fs, and 
made them ft‘c*l inexorably the weight 
o^ their recovered j)ower and dominion, 
thci same time John Zaj)olya, ('onnt 
ol Zips, onc' of the' ricdiest territorial 



KING MATTHIAS AND BEATRICE OF ARAGON 
Matthias, the greatest son of John Hunyadi, died in ld‘M) after a 
brilliant reign, though he had not succeeded in creating a great 
Danube kingdom. Beatrice was his second wife, and he left no heir. 


owners, w'as sc*rrc 4 ly aiming at the throne ; 
in 1505 h(^ indiiec'cl the estates to dc'crc'e 
that Ihc'V wcaild not again eleet a 
loreigiier in ease Vladislav should die 
leax'ing no malt' hc'ir. by st't iire his family 
interc'sts Vladislax' in 1515 made a t'on- 
vc'iition with the Emjieror Maximilian 
ic'garthng tlu'succession, and belrothc'd his 
son Lc'wis to I he Arv-hduchc'ss Maria, the 
empt'ror’s granddaughter, and his daughtc'r 
Anna to the Archduke h'erdinand. 

A short time before'—in 1514—a terrible 
rc'volt ol the ])easants had brokc'ii out 

under the leadt'iship ol (ieorge Dozsas. 

Zapolya caused' tlu' “ belliger erut ife- 
rorum ” (leader of tlu' ( rusach'rs) to be 
burnt u|)on a red-hot iron 
thioiu', ancl rt'dueed the' 
country to a state ol apjiart'iit 
peace ; but the misery and 
distrc'ss of the' common p('o})le had risen 
to a high })itc'h. 

Altc'r the' death of King \dadislav, the 
tin one was occupied by his son Li'wis II., 
them ten yc'ars ol agc' ; during 

his minority the affairs ol state wc'ic' 

('onducted by a 
rc'gc'iK'V ol tlirc'c'. 
In till' midst of 
the' disastrous 
party struggles 
which wc*re c'on- 
limially fostered 
by Zaj)olya, the' 
ambassador of 
S u 1 ('I m a n ap- 
pc'ared m Olc'ii 
and offc'rc'd pc'aec' 
on condition that 
Hungary should 
j)ay the' Ve'arly 
triluitc' to the 
sultan. 'I'lie dc'- 
maiul was i e'liisc'd 
and the' c'lmssaiy 
i m p r i s o n v d , 
though no mt'a- 
surc's vvc'rc' taken 
to ])rc)tc‘ct the 
frontier. Whc'n SuU'iman invadc-d the' 
country in I52f), Lewis II. was able* to 
bring c)nly a small army against him. 
'File clisa.ster of Moliacs, on August 2C)tli, 
cost the' childic'ss king his life and jmt an 
end to the unity of the Hungarian state. 
Suleiman captured Ofen, devastating the 
country far ancl wide, and marched home* 
in October, retaining only Syrmia, to 
sc'c'urc' his posse'ssion of Hc'lgrade. 



THE HAPSBURG POWER IN HUNGARY 

AND THE SPREAD OF PROTESTANTISM 


|_JAKD].Y liad tlu- 1'iiiks n'lned when 
* * (lis|)iit(\s about th(‘ succession l>rok» 
out. One portion ol tlir nobility cboso 
John Zapolyn kin/^ on Xovtunbei loth. 
I3*jb ; th(‘ iernaiiHhu', on the {ground ot the 
compact coiKHU'iiiii/^ tlu‘ succession whie h 
t lu'Y liad ('(included with Vladislav, raised 
the Archduke Ferdinand, a brotlua ol 
('haih'S \b and kin^ of l-ioheinia. to the' 
throiK' on tlu* ititli and 17111 ot Deccanboi 
lo'rdinand appeart'd with an army in the* 
summer of 1527. cajitured Oten on Auijust 
20th, and drove the ojiposition kin^, 
Zapolya, to Poland. Howe\ei, att(*r t he 
retir(‘inent ot F(‘rdinand, Zapolya leturned 
with t In* lu'lp ol Suh'inian. coiujuen'd ()ten. 
and ac('ompani(‘d tlu* sultans ad\ancf 
to the walls ol \’ieuua on Sepleiubei Jisl 
i52(). 'I'Ik* atte'inpt ol the Turk toc(.»n(piei 
Vheniia was unsiu'ce'ssful. How(‘vei. 
Za})olya was able to se'cure the Iiun/;anan 
throne with his helj>. while I'erdinand 

retained his hold only ol 

the countri('S boid(‘iinj[^ <»n 

Battlefield for * , , r , . 

« ^ 4 - Austria. Hencelorward. toi 

Two Centuries , , . t, 

nearly two centuiu*s Hun 

j.:ary became a battl(‘ti(*ld and the scene ot 
bloody cont1i('ts between armies adva’u - 
in^ Iroin east and west resjiectivelv- 
French jiolicy, which was woi kinj; in (lei- 
niany, Italy, and ('onstantinople to under¬ 
mine the ^rowinj; power ol the house ot 
Hajisburg, induced the sultan to uiHh'rtaki* 
a second cam pa if; n in June, 13J2. apiinst 
Vi(*nna. On tlu* march, however, his 
quarter of a million .soldiers wt'iv stopped 
by tlu* seven hundrt'd men ol Nicholas, 
who held out lor three weeks beloie the 
little fortress of (iiins, so that tlu* Turk 
was oblif^ed to giva* u}) his project : lu* 
returned home, devastatiiif; tlu* country 
as ht* went. This mo\'(*ineiit eventually 
induced the two kiiif^s to come to a re¬ 
conciliation on February 24th, I5JS. at 
(irosswai d(‘in. Eac h ruler was to ivtain 
the district which he had iu possession, 
and alter the death of John Za})olya 
the whole country, including that beyond 
the Theiss and Transylvania, was to be 


mh(*rited by F(*rdinand ; any future son 
born to the Magyai was to receixe only 
Zi j)s as a duchy. 

'Phis jieaci* was. howeV(*r, di,s,solved in 
1.3 ;(j by tlu* marriage ol John Zapolya 
with the Polish Duclu'ss Isabc'lla. who 
boiehim a son. John Sigisinund, in 1340. 
Py tlu helj) ot tlu* ('roatian. (u'orge Idis- 
^ . senich, known as Martinu/./i, 

oMhc P>i^ho]) ot (irosswardein, the 

c I. (.)ue(*n Isalx'lla. who bt'came a 

widow m 1340, was able to 
seeuie the recognition ol her .son as king. 
Idle ]^)rte jHomised piotection. Howi‘\'er, 
on Seplembei 2nd. 1341. the sultan treach- 
eroud\ occupied Olen. and incorporated 
It with Ills own kingdom. Tlu* little 
)ohn Mgisiiumd was left by the d'urks in 
possession only ol Tiansylvania and of 
5*omc districts on the ddieiss, while the 
noi t liei n and westt'i n ('ountu's rc'mained 
m the hands ol k'n dinand. d'lie latt<‘r 
.itterwards .s(‘('ui('d tlu.' lu'lp ol Marlintizzi 
in Dect'inbei. 1341. under tlu' convention 
ol (.lyiila. Idle I'LUi'toi Joachim 11 . of 
Ibandeiiburg and the Duke Maurice ot 
Saxony made an attempt to recover 
Olen at the end ot September. 1342. but 
wen* hindered by msiit'ticieiicy ot nu*ans. 

In view ol the threatening aspect ol the 
d'urks. .M.irlmuzzi ju'isuaded tlu* queen in 
134S to surrender her territoi V in rt'tuin 
loi ail indemnity. Isabella and John 
Sigismimd canu' to an agK'i'inent in 1331 
with tlu* Silesian duchies of Opjieln and 
Katilior. wlult* John (Tistaldo. Ferdinand's 
lu*ld-marshal, occu|)i(*d d'ransylvania, and 

t II ' Prater (ieorgius ” was ri*- 

Queen Isftbella , , ^ , i> 1 

c . warded with a cai d nal s hat. 

Territory 'S p''annv was 
not strong eiiougli to dis|)el 
tlu* attai'k. Martinuzzi attem])t(*d to gain 
tinu* by iu*gotiating with tlu* Porte, d'his 
aroused tlu* suspicion ol C'astaldo. On 
Di'cember 17th, 1331, he caii.sed Martin¬ 
uzzi to be treacherously inuidt*r('d in the 
castle ol Alvincz by the Marclu'se Alphonso 
Sforza-Pallavicini and tlie j’uivatc secretary 
Marcantonio Ferrari. In view of re})eated 
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attempts to accentuate the devotion of 
the Austrian hereditary territories and the 
value of the contingents offered !)y the 
(German Empire, it is worth pointing out 
that the very dexterous policy of “ brother 
Ck'orge " was dangerous to Hungary, inas- 
« , . much as it served to clear 

;.l lij . Turks 

Isabella and John Sigismund 
soon returned to Transylvania, which now 
became a permanent vassal state of Turkey, 
though it rec eived fidl religious freedom in 
^ 557 * Ferdinand, one of the best princes 
of his age, could not oppose the victorious 
advance of the Ottomans, lor at that time 
the interc'sls of tlu' Ha])sburgs exteuided 
over half Europe, and 
he could not use his 
power against the* 

Porte alone. Temc'S- 
var fell in 1552, 
notwithstanding th(‘ 
heroic dc'IcMU'c of 
Stefan Eosoiuvi ; in 
D r e g (' 1 y, (i e o r g v 
Szondy dic'd a hero’s 
death, with the whole 
of the* g a r r i s o n. 

('astaldo was forcc'd 
to retire from Tran¬ 
sylvania in 155!), and 
peace .secured the 
sultan in the receipt 
of a yeaily tribute* 
trom Ferdinand. 

After F'erdinand’s 
death, his son and 
successor Maximilian 
(i504-i57()) became 
entangled in the war 
with John Sigismund 
in the* very first yeai' 
of his reign. The rc*sult was a fresh cam¬ 
paign c)f the 'Purks, in the course ol which 
Nikolaus Zrinyi met his death, with the 
whole of his garrison, in the fortress of 
Szigetvar on September 7th, 156b. John 
Sigismund Zapedya now founded a princi¬ 
pality of Transylvania under Turkish 
supremacy, but on the condition that the 
estates should on every occasion have free 
choice of their prince. After his death, in 
1571, Stefan Bathori (1571-1575), a far- 
seeing and important man, was placed upon 
the new throne ; however, in December, 
1575, he exchanged his throne for the more 
ancient kingdom of Poland, as the husband 
of the J agellon princess Anna. As regards 
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THE FAMOUS CROWN OF HUNGARY 
Aniongr the historic crowns of Europe none has had a 
more varied history than that of Hunjfary, known as 
the crown of St. Stefan, the lower part of it having- been 
given by Pope Silvester II. to King Stefan. Fifty kings 
have been crowned with it during a period of WOO years. 

with th(' h('lj) of 


The Peace 
of Vienna 
Concluded 


the services of the Hungarian nobility, 
who did their best to break away from the 
Haj)sburgs and lived in constant effort to 
secure this end, a sufficient proof of their 
selfishness is their opjiression of the lower 
classes, who had revolted against the 
Ottomans in 1572 from jiure patriotism. 
Stefan’s brother Christopher was succeeded 
in I58f) by his son Sigismund Bathori. 

Meanwhile Maximilian had died, and the 
inheritance tell to his son Rudolf (1576 
ibO(S). Hungary was devastated under 
his rule by a Turkish war. wliicdi lasted 
fifteen years while Tran¬ 

sylvania was ravag('d botli by the Turks 
and by the armies ol Rudolf. Sigismund 
Bathori, who had married Marie (’hristiiK* 
ol Styria in i5()3. soon 
divorced her, and ex¬ 
changed his land for 
Oppeln and Ratibor in 
X597. In 1598, how¬ 
ever, he regrt'tted his 
action. He ri’tiirned 
honu', abdicated m 
I5()9 in favour ol his 
iK'plu'w Andrc'as, and 
retired to Poland. 
RudoH. who would 
have been glad to get 
'Pransylvania undej- 
his own j)ow(‘r. iiK'itc'd 
Michael. Hk* Voivodi' 
of W’allachia, to make 
war against Andreas 
Bathori, who ti*ll in 
that campaign. The 
nobles IIh'ii recalled 
Sigismund Jkithori in 
Xboi ; but he was 
driv’en out, in xt)02, by 
(fee irge Bast a, t he tiel d- 
marshal ol Rudoll, 
th(‘ Turks. W’lth the 
object ot d('tinitely getting tlu* country 
into the possession of Rudolf, Ba.sta hail 
secured the murdi'r oi the' Walhudiian 
voivode iiiThorenburg. orTorda. on August 
X9th, xboi, and exercised so inhuman a 
despotism as governor, that 
Transylvania was brought to 
the lowest point of distress. In 
exasperation and despair the 
nobles, after the suppression of a revolt 
begun by Moses Szekely in xr)03, appointed 
the Calvinist Stefan Bocskay as ])rincc in 
1605, and he soon occupied almost the 
whole country, with the help of the Turks. 
Although the sultan recognised him as 



THE HAPSEUKG POWER IN HUNGARY 


king, Bocskay brought about a reconcili¬ 
ation with Rudolf, and cf)ncludcd the peace 
of Vienna ii June ibob, with Rudolf’s 
brother Matthias, who liad been ajipointed 
governor in Hungary ; in accordance with 
this agreement the constitution was to be 
restored in its old form, , -- 
and the Protestants 
were to retain theii 
religious freedom undis¬ 
turbed by th(‘ untenable 
edicts which Rudolf had 
issued on this subject in 
1604. 

After Xovembei of 
the same year the inter- 
v(‘ntioii of Bocskay 
brought about the 
pca('(‘ of Zsit\a-Torok 
with the Turks, The 
Turks retained the 
districts whicli they 
j)osS(‘Ssed at that time. 
t)ut Hungary was no 
longer to ])ay tribute 
aftt'r one final instal¬ 
ment oi 200.000 florins. 

Bocskay survived the 
conclusion <^f th(' peace 
of Vienna only for a 
short tinu' : Ik* died on 
L)eceml>er 2pth, i()Ot). 

This arrangement, 

“ without juejudice to 



JOHN ZAPOLYA KING OF HUNGARY 
Z.ipolya was cho.seii king: by the nobles in but 

was ousted by the King of Bohemia. In IT)ill), 
however, with the aid of Suleiman, the Turk, he 
-estored himself, and held the throne until his death. 


appearance f>t Luther, performed a remark- 
af)le servict* in fostering tlu* s])ii it of union. 
During the jiiteous strife ot contrary inU‘i- 
ests it spread st) rapidly in th(‘ coursi* of a 
century that it ovT'rran almost tlu' whole 
nation. In the sttMii theology of Calvin, 
wliich the inilion called 
the “Hungarian b'aitb,” 
the j)eopl(* found the 
supj)oil which saved 
them from ('ol lapse. 
“ From the time ot the 
introduction of Chris¬ 
tianity.” says the 
Hungarian writei on 
fv s t h e tics. Z o 11 a n 
Bedlliy, “ the Protes¬ 
tant moN’emt'iit was the 
first gii'at enlightcming 
infhienct' whicli jiassed 
over th(‘ wliole nation. 
The apostles of the new 
faith appc'arc'd in hun¬ 
dreds, th(’ messengers 
of a more peiKdrating 
and more national 
('iiltinas” Till' T^rotes- 
tants founded nuniei ous 
schools and printing- 
pressts.which published 
tlu' tirst Magyar gram¬ 
mars. dictionaries and 
histories. To this period 
Indong tlie whole st'ries 



QUEEN ISABELLA NIKOLAUS ZRINYI STEFAN BATHORI 

Isabella was the wife of John Zapolya and mother of King John Sigismund, and Zrinyi was a Magyar leader who met 
his death at the hands of the Turks at Szigetvar in 1560. Bathori exchanged the throne of Transylvania for Poland. 


the Catholics,” far from bringing the wars 
of religion to an end, rather tended to 
exasperate partisan feeling. 

In these difficult times of degeneration, 
Protestantism, which had made an entry 
into Hungary immediately after the 


of translations of the Bible, among which 
that by Kaspar Karolyi obtained a reputa¬ 
tion which has remained undiminished 
from that period right up to the present 
day. In the course of this intellectual mov'e- 
nient, there appeared in 1565, a year after 
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the birth ()1 Sliak(‘SjH‘ai(\ tlie first dramatic 
])r<)(lucti()ii ()l Hiiii^^ariaii lit(Matur(\ under 
the title of “ The Treachery <>1 Melchior 
Ihilassa,” probably composed by Paul 
Kaiadi. which, with bit in^^ sat in' and })()etic 
vigour, described tlu' lii(' ol a noble given 
over to tlie sins of that age. JJterature 
was circulated through tlu' ('ountry not 
only by tlu' ch'igy. but also by wandering 
minstrels, who passed troin castle to c'astU', 
and from j)la(a' to place, and sang their 
songs to the accompanmu'ut ol the lute 
or violin. Of them, tlu' most highly 


edii('at('d was, })erhaps. Sc'bastian Tmbdi 
(about 1510 1537), whose historical songs 
and rhymed chioiiich' recount the whole 
history of those years ol warfare and 
distress. Hk' heroic and careless-minded 
knight, Valentin P)alassy (1551-15(^4). was 
the hist great Hungarian lyric ])oet whost* 
PluiiK'nlieder ” W('r(‘ to be rt'vivc'd two 
C(‘nturi('S latei-. Romantic jioetry at that 
time (‘uten'd u[)on a ])eculiar period of 
prosjierity in Hungary. Ihider Rudoltssuc- 
ccssor, Matthias, whose reign lash'd from 
ib()8 till 1619, ^^^‘gan the Catholic CoLmt(?r- 
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Relormation. A Iholc'stant who had been 
convertt'd by the Jesuits, Peter Iklzinany 
(1570- i(>37), Archbishop of (b an from ifiib 
and Cardinal trom was a /a'alot in 

the cause ot convt'rsion, and was sjiecially 
successful among the high nobility. By 
his sermons and pam})hlets, which he 
collected in his “ Kalauz,” or “ Hodeg('us ” 
(“ guide ”), as his grt'at work was calk'd, 
he con\'t'rl('(l many nobles to the Roman 
('atholic laith. In if)35 he it'founded tlu' 
Jesuit University at Tyrnau, which was 
burnt down in the sixli'enth ct'utury; this 


was afterwards changed into tlu' High 
School ot Budajx'Sth. I'lit' Rc'formation 
in Hungary seenu'd doomed to colhijise. 

Only in Transylvania was Protestantism 
strong enough at this pc'riod to ('heck 
the ])rogress of the ('onnter-I^eformation 
and to jirotect the Ih'oti'stants who were 
|)ersecuted in Hungary. When tin* Thirty 
Yt'ars’ War broke out umk'r Ih'idinand 11. 
(it)i(j-if)J7), the su('('essor of Matthias, 
the throne of Transylvania was occupied 
l)y (bibriel Bethlen (i()i3-it)29), the suc¬ 
cessor to (iabriel Bathori (i6o8-i()i3) 1 to 



THE DESTRUCTION OF SZIGETVAR BY THE TURKS O^ SEPTEMBER 7th, ir»(’»<5 
This picture of the assault in which Nikolaus Zrinyi was killed is taken from a woodcut of the period. 




THE HAPSBURG POWER J.N HUNGARY 


liim Prolcstantisiii in Hungary and Tran¬ 
sylvania is indebted lor its preservation. 

When the Bohemians revolted against 
Ferdinand II. in i()i9, Hethlen espoused 
th(‘ir cause, and brought the greatiT 
part of Hungary, including the crown, 
into his power. On January 
<Sth, i()2o, he was appointed 
king in Neusohl, and was also 
recognised by the Porte at 
the ])rice of th(‘. sacrifice of 
Waitzen on November 5th, 

Lf)2i. Howt'ver, on January 
bth, lb22, he coiu'luded ])eac(‘ 
with Ft'rdinand 11 . at Nikols- 
biiig, for the power ol the 
I lapsburgs had increased con¬ 
siderably since tlu* battle ol 
the W'hiti' Mountain. 

Soon, howev(‘r, he again 
took up arms against Ferdi¬ 
nand, as th(‘ ally of tin* 

(leiinan Protestant jaiiu'es. 

H(‘ was induced by the vic tory 
ol 'filly over the allies of tlie 
“ WintcM' King ” to renew tlu' 
peace' on the 8th ol May, if)24, and was 
t'ven flesiions of marrying a daughter ol 
Ferdinand, in order to unite' his ])owe'r 
with that ol the' Hajisbuigs against the* 
'finks, ('atholie' inline .jee' prcvente*el this 
{noject, and Be'tlile'ii marrie'el Katharina, 
a siste*r o‘t the' fje'e tor (ieorge' William ol 



KING FERDINAND II. 
This Hapsburg- ruler of Bohemia 
and Hungary had to meet a revolt 
of Bohemia m leilh ; and Gabriel 
Bothlen, joining with the Bohe¬ 
mians, secured part of Hungary. 


IJranele'nburg. 
advance'd for 
the- tliiiel tune' 
against the' bi avc 
.Mansle'lel; as, 
]i(»wi'\'e’r, King 
( liristian lY. of 
De'innark was 
alsf) de'le'ate'd by 
'filly? he finally 
e'onclude'd jie'ace' 
with Ferdinand 
e)n Dece'inber 
28th, at Prt'ss- 
burg. Afte'r a 
reign ol fifteen 
years, he' died 
without children 
ein November 
15th, ib 2 () ; he 
was the greatest 


111 tile ve'ar l()2() he' 



GEORGE RAKOeZY II. 
Though Bethlen, King of Transylvania, succeeded against Ferdinand, 
with the aid of Bohemia, he was, later, glad to make friends with the 
Hapsburgs. George Rakoezy II. ruled Transylvania from HUS till 10r)S. 


jirince of Transylvania, 
and largely forwarded the progress of 
culture, science anel education. 

After Stefan Bethlen had made an un¬ 
successful attempt at the regency, the 
Transylvanians chose as their prince 

B 


(ieorge Rakoezy f. (ibji-1^)48;, a sem o! 
that Sigismund Rakoezy who had been 
prince of Transylvania from February, 
1607, to March jrd, xb()8. After a series 
of difficulties at home and nbre)ad he was 
forced te) take uj) arms against King 
Ferdinand III. (ibJ7-ib57), in 
the interest of Hungarian 
Predestantism. In September, 
if)45, the contending parties 
ce)nclude'd pecce at Linz, and 
a full measure of religious 
toleration was se'eured te) the 
Protestants ; this agree'ment 
was an advance ui)on that e)l 
Xikolsburg. in so far as the' 
e:e)ne-(‘ssions fonnerly made* to 
the nobility we*re‘ now e'xteneleei 
to the e ili/ens anel sel ls. 

Rakoe zy died on the elay ol 
the* proclamation oi the’ l\‘ae'e 
ot \\'e'stphalia, and was sue - 
e'e'e'de'el l)y bis son (ie’orge 
Rakoezy II. (if)48-if)58). In 
ib3 ; he secured tlie suj)re’ 
maey of Me)ldavia, anel that 
of Wallachia in it>34. alte'r the death ot 
Matthias Basarab. as (".onstantiiu' ILisarab 
tile'll snbnntte’d to him. On the' other 
hand, he' waste'd his stre’iigth in it)37 in a 
fruitle'ss war against Poland as the' ally 
e)l ( hark'S X. of .Swede'U. He was consi'- 
epiently deposed by the 'finks, and dieel 
on June' ()lh, i()t)e), eif the wounds he hael 
r e c e i \' e* d a t 
t'-y SzamosfaK'a e)n 

the' 22iul e)l May. 
'file' (irand \'izii 
jilaced Franz 
Rhckle'y on the 
thronein Novem¬ 
ber, if)37, and, 
upon his sj>e‘'t'dy 
abdication. in- 
stalk'd Acliatiu^) 
a r c s a y i n 
Novtinbe'r, it)58. 
'Lhe' latter, how- 
I'X’er, was (‘x- 
pelled b}^ John 
Kemeny. Against 
him the V'izir Ali 
se't up an op- 
posit ie)n prince on September 14th, 16(^1, 
in the peuson of Michael Apati (ifibi-ibgo). 
After a rule' of one year Kemeny fell, e)n 
January 24th, i()()2, at Nagy-Szollos, near 
Schassburg. As Transylvania grew weaker, 
Hungarian Preitestantism was hard beset 
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from day to day, and at thr same time the 
Turks were extending their eonquests and 
occupying the most impt)rtant fortresses 
in Upper Hungary and in the Austrian 
territories. Under the son and suc¬ 
cessor of Ferdinand Ill., the strict 
Catholic, Leopold 1 . (i()58-i705), the 

distress of the country began to reach its 
z(Miith. In those troubled tiiiK'S 
A Literary ^ivatest figure of Hungar- 

Hungarian Protestantism was Albert 

Protestant vvho wrote his 

Hungarian (iiammar and Dictionary at 
(icrman universities. and translated 


the Turkish frontier districts, wht'iice, 
under the name ol Kunit/en or ( rusaders, 
they continually made incursions into the 
royal domains. These struggles, how¬ 
ever, with the mer('enaries ol the foreign 
government did not becoint' important 
until if)78, when F.merich Tokoly ])laced 
himself at the head ot the inoxi'inent. 
With the exception ol some h'W castles 
11u‘ whole ol th(‘ royal district lell into 
th(‘ hands ol Tokoly. who was ap])()inted 
Prince of Hungary by tlu* sultan, and 
chost'n king in ibiSjbythc diet ol Kaschau, 
an election continued by the Poit(’ on 


psalms, which he set to French tunes, August loth, if)S ;. riic (U'k'at ol Vienna 

a setting used at the [ueseiit day in brought Ins ruk‘ to a sp(‘edy end, and 

the Calvinistic (.'hurches ot Hungary. Leopold now sent his arinit's into Hungaiy 

In the battles ol that year a C(»nspicuous in conjunction with his (k'rman allies, 

ligure is Nikolaus Zrinyi (ibxf)-i()()4), a On Sepltnuber 2nd, if)8(). Hit' titadel of 

great-grandson ol the hero of Szigetvar ; Ofen again fell into the hands ol the( hris- 

he composed an epic poem, • tians alter out* hundred and 

■'The Ik'iil ol Sziget,” in y kirty-liveyearsof Turkish rule, 

which he sang the exqdoits • I'lie gratelul nobles abolislu'd 

of his great ancestor, whose H -C’ t he elective monarchy in if)87, 

military ca])acity had long , JBI '/ and u't'ognist'd tlu'hereditary 

hindered th(' progress (.>1 the ‘ ,4 ' rights of tht' house ol Haps- 

Ottoinans. Lecqiold's field- t burg by primogi'nilurt* in the 

marshal, Kaimondo Monte- 

cuccoli, won a victory over The Tin ks lost oik' dislricl 

till' Turks on August ist, , alteranother; and when Prince 

at St. (k)lhard on the Eugene of Sa\'oy had inllicted 

Raab ; but, in consequence a tearful deleat uj)on them at 

ot the danger threatened to Zenta, on September iitli, 

his rear by the Magyars, con- if>q7, fhe Peai'e of Karlo\'itz 

eluded a jieace at Eisenburg, ■Bfll was conclmk'd, by the teims 

by the terms ol which the emeri'^Jtokoly * * which Hungary was Ireeil 
Turks retained ])ossession ol who headed the movement against Turkish yoke with 

all their jirevious conquests. Hixngary in ic .78 and was appointed the ('xceptioii ol the N’alley ot 
This disgracelul retreat Prince of Hungary by the sultan in tlieTemesaud part of Svrmia. 
stirred uji exasperation in ^**''*-’'Praiisylvaiiia had been so 
Hungary, and a consjiiracy was set on closely conjoined with Hungary, on May 
loot in ib()7 ; the leaders, however, who loth. it>88, that Ajiafi now possessed only 
reckoned on French and Turkish supjiort, a shadow ol his former ])ower. Howi'ver, 
till' ('ounts Peter Zrinyi, Franz Nadasdy, the persecution of the Protestants and the 
and Fran/ Christopher Frangc])ani were oppression ol 'the people still continued, 
executed on Ajiril joth, 1071. FTanz Leopold’s generals, including Antonio 
Kakoezy, the son-in-law of Zrinyi, was Caral'fa, who had secured Transylvania 
spari'd, while Franz of \V(*sselcnyi died a for the Ha]>sburgs, after thi' 

jiatui al death on March 28th, ifiby, before p^om^lhc ^ 1 ^‘^dh of tlu' prince Apali in 
the discovery of the consjiiracy. The t 6()0, exercised so inhuman a 

Vienna government took advantage of this des]>otism, that the general 

occasion to overthrow the constitution exasperation broke out again in 170J. 
and to extirpate PnHestantism. The Franz Rakoezy 11 . (xbyf)-1745), a son of 
property of Protestant nobles was the above-mentioned Franz L, took the 
confiscated, priests and teachers were lead of the malcontents. At that time 
trans])orted in bands and served in the Leopold was occupied with the War of the 
galleys of Naples, while executions and Spanish .Succession, and almost the whole 
condemnations were of daily occurence, country fell into the hands of the nobles, 
Thousands fled to Transylvania and to and was declared independent on June 7th, 
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THE RECAPTURE OF THE CITADEL OF OFEN BY THE CHRISTIANS IN 16S6 
For nearly a century and a half the citadel of Ofen which is the modern Buda had been h« Id by the Turks and was an 
important centre of the Ottoman power in the west But after the defeat of Vienna Leopold I who was a strict and 
zealous Catholic sent his armies into Hungary in conjunction with his German allies and on September 2nd 1686 
Ofen was rescued from the dominion of the Turk In the following year the grateful nobles abolished the elective 
monarchy which had hitherto obtained and the House of Hapsburg was established on the throne of Hungary 
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After the (ieiitli of I.eopold, his son 
Joseph 1 . (1705-1711) undertook the 

government; and the nobles then declared 
at the diet of Onod, in 1707, that the throne 
had passed from the Hapsburgs. An 
appeal to arms resulted in Joseph’s favour 
in 1708. Rakoezy fled, and his field-mar¬ 


shal Karolyi 

Hungary’s 
Debt to 
Protestantism 


concluded peace with the 
king at Szatmar on May ist, 
1711. With this peace the 
momentous period of inter¬ 
nal struggle, for which the 


high nobility were chiefly to blame, caim* 


to an (Mid. 


'riH‘ fact that the .Hungarian nation was 
not destroyed in tlii' si‘V(Me struggles of 
thoS(‘ y(‘ars, but was able' to ])rt'Seive its 
national indt'ptMidiMK'i', was owing ])ri- 
marily to ]*rot('stautism, which pi(‘S(M\'tMl 


custom of buying and carrying off women 
in the modern Hungarian ctTemonies of 
wooing and marriage ; on the other hand, 
the peculiar funeral customs of Hungary 
have been considerably modified by Cliris- 
tian beliefs. 

Tenaciously clinging to these' traditions, 
the nation watched the One Hundred 
Years’ War, which was carried on by those 
of their number who had bec'ii c'.xasperated 
beyond bounds by the arbitrary rule and 
the religious persecution which their king 
had din'cted from Vienna. TIk' war is, 
as it were, an e])itome of the national 
history : the' spk'iulour and the sorrow 
of this jH'riod is reflecti'd in a licli and 
brilliant ballad potdry. which was iiispirc'd 
in particiilai by the revolts of d'okoly and 
Kakoc/v. From the events ot his own 



t/iiie Stt'fan (ivongyosi 
(i.()4o-1704) found matiMMal 
for those narrative jxuMns 
which remained poj)ular 
among tin* nation for (►vtM' 
a century. Shortly aft(M' 
I)(‘scart(‘s, John Ajiaczai 
Cs(M‘i, who had bei'ii edu¬ 
cated in the Neth(M‘lands. 
canu' forward, betwi'en 
l()54 and lf)35, as the re- 
]>resentati\’i‘ of l atK>nahsni. 
with his “ Hungarian Ihicy- 
t lopadia.” l^y this woik 
he creati'd a Magyar voca¬ 
bulary for philosojihy some 
fifty years before' (hr. 
I'homasius had doiu' thi' 
sanu' for (a'linan. At tlu' 


DRESSES OF HUNGARIAN SOLDIERS IN SIXTEENTH CENTURY same time there Weie a 


i'roti) .in olil womi inj* in " I'ln I iiiiiii|>li oi Kiii^ M.iviinili.iii I 


number of historians and 


the old native conc('])tions derived from 
ancient and in jiart from heathen times, 
and indeed almost jnstified their right to 
exist side by side' with new trains of 
thought. As the Ivoman Church at the 
introduction of (fliristianity interfered but 
little in family life* and jiojmlar custenn, 
so also Prott'stantism, as being in close 
sympathy with the idea of nationality, 
did its best to preserve traditional use 
and custom. In the midst of religious 
and political dissension at homt^ and 
abroad, Protestantism placed national 
unity above religious uniformity. It was 
rather a conservative than a clestructive 
force in its influence upon ancient family 
customs, of which many fragments have 
survived from that day to the present. 
A case in point is the survival of the old 


chnmick'rs, such as John Szalaidi, Princx' 
John Kc'ineny, Nikolaus Hethleii {i()4J 
171b), Michael ('serei (i()()8'-i75()), and also 
the narrator of ancient cnstoins, Pi*ter 
Apor (x()7()-X7^2). Tlu'inost distinguished 
work in the literature oi that tiini' is 


certainly the “Letters from Turkey” of 
Klemens Mikc'S (x()po-i7()g), 
amous shared the banishnu'iit 

Turker* to Turkey of lu anz Rakoezy 
^ II., and clung with moving 

fidelity to his defeated rnasttM* and to the 
country he had lost. 

Under the government of (.'hailes Ill. 
(X7II-X740) pea('e slowly began to gain 
ground, although the Turkish war broke 
out twice during his reign. After the 
first campaign the king not only recovered, 
in 1718, by the Peace of Passarowitz, the 
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A countess in the dress of a lady of rank The typical national costume of a nobleman 



THE COSTUMES OF THE OLD HUNGARIAN NOBLES 

From a horiu!> of i)Iioto]{i.ii>hb ol picsciit-day iioble!> in their iiatiuiul dress. E. N. A. 
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rnrkish ])orti()n of Hungary, l)ut also formed a Hungarian bodyguard of their 
made acquisitions in Wallachia and Serv’ia. sons, in v/i)0, at Vienna, who became the 
After the death of Charles 111 ., his pioneers of a new culture through theii 
daughtt'r Maria Thcri‘sa (1740 1780) close connection with the intellectual 
ascended the throne, but her right to the movements in tlu‘ West. In the year 
succession was immediately and vigorously 177J there aiqu'ared from tht‘ pen of 
disputed. The Prussian king, Frederick (ieorgi* Hessenyei (1752 x8n) “ The 
IT., invaded Silesia: the elector, Charles Tragedy of Agis; ” in this, as in his other 
Albert of Bavaria, occupied Ujiper Austria dramas and in his ej)ic ])oem of King 
and Bohemia with French . Matthias, the ])oet showed a 

hell); and. the Spaniards v ' masterly power of imitating 

attacked tlie Italian pos- ''C the French, and especially 

sessions. At the diet of /A - ^ Voltaire. He thus became 

Pressburg. on September the founder of the “ Frencii 

Xlth, i 74 i« nobles School,” among whom 

enthusiastically |)laced V, V y C.. vy" Alexander Baroezi (X7J7~ 

aiyth 

Austrian troops drove tlu* With tin* ac'ct'Shion of 

French and Bavarians out ' IHIHH the* son of Maria 'I'ln'ii sa, 

of Bohemia and occupied tlie humanitarian Joseph 

Bavaria. Frederick II. (1780 X7(io), the kings 

the (pieenof soimM'ompai - and Tus any came to tla^ 

atively amouid (>1 ^ Hungarian throne. Iostq)h 

obliged to cede to him a Jrelorm, but without dis¬ 
part of Silesia. During the playing his inotlu'r’s taii. 

years ot ]>eace the queen In X784 he mad(‘ (iennan, 

d(‘voted her attention to franz rakoczy ii. instead of Latin, tlu'ofticial 


improving tlu‘ material With whose defeat at Szatmar, in 1711 . lanmiam* of tli(* st.'i1(' and 

•in/l itOtULw'i 1 TT Hungarian internal strife came to an end. , Ci ^ i i . 


and intellectual prosperity “‘Vernal 

of her siibjtH ts, and introductal benehidal 
reforms into (M cdesiastical and t'diicational 
organisations. 

While the national spirit was thus 
stirred to new life, literature also entered 
upon a rtanarkably flourishing period, 
kiill of giatitude, Maria Ther(.‘sa sum- 
moiK'd the chief nobility to her court, and 


’of tlu' schools : in 1785 Ik* 
dividial the country into ten lu'W districts, 
and ])laced foreigners at the liead of tlu'se. 

A dangerous ferment arose in I78() wlieii 
( h;u‘l(‘s Augusliis of Saxe-Weimar was 
neaily set uj) as an O])i)osition king with 
Prussian suj)])ort ; and jose})h 11 . slantly 
before his death on January jntli, 1700, 
was iori'ed to ri'pcail all his innovations. 



THE CITADEL AND CATHEDRAL OF GRAN, THE ANCIENT CAPITAL OF HUNGARY 
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EASTERN 
EUROPE TO 
THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION 



GERMAN ELEMENT IN HUNGARY 

AND ITS INFLUENCE DURING 800 YEARS 


A the overthrow ol the rule ol 

the Avars, the frontiers ol the 
j^reat iMankish (loniinion were occupied 
by German colonists ; Frankish and 
Bavarian nobk'S obtained extensive 
poss(‘Ssions, esj)ecially in tlu* moun¬ 
tainous country which borders the 
frontiers ol Styria, and even then bore 
some traces of Roman civilisation. When 
th(‘ Hungarians occuj)ied the country at 
the end ol tlu* ninth century, they lelt tlu* 
(ierman settlements for the most })art 
undisturbed, but prevented their increase. 
.Many ol tin* lortifu'd frontier strongholds 
may have been overthrown in the course 
ol the Magyar attac ks : but they did not 
disapjiear entiiely. 

b'ritMidly relatiims with (jermany were 
secured in by the marriage ol Stefan 
with Gisela, the daughtcM' of the Bavarian 
duk(‘, Ifc'iiry II., for the reason that this 
lady brought with her many clergy and 
- . nobU‘s and tlu‘ir retinues, wdio 

the Train'of bring about theraj)id 


a Princess 


or “ Henry's 
People" 


extension of Christianity and 
culture. The immigration ol 
German knights, monks, and otlier j)eople 
bc'canu' more vapid after the husband ol 
(iisela had asciuided the throne ol 
Hungary ; however, among the German 
colonit's projier we have certain inlormation 
concerning only one as originating from 
that (‘al ly period, that is, Deiitsch-Szalmar 
on the Szamos, which was founded by 
(iisela hersell. 

The apostle-king, as Stefan l.,or Saint 
Stelan, has been called, organised his court 
i:])on (ierman models, and throughout his 
reign dis})layed a consistent tendency to 
favour the noble immigrants. In his advice 
to his son Emerich, who died prematurely, 
he wrote that the introduction of foreigners 
w^as to be regarded as a necessary means to 
the support of the throne and to the in¬ 
crease ol the imperial power ; “ treat these 
gu(5Sts well and hold them in honour." ITpon 
the whole, this was the attitude adopted 
by his successors of the Arpad family. 


The counties of Eisenburg and Odenburg 
on the slopes of the Leitha mountain range, 
at the base of which lies the Lake of 
Neusied(‘l, and also the valleys formed 
by the spurs of the Eastern Alps ol Styria 
and Austria, are inhabited by the (ierman 
people of tlu‘ Hit'iizes. L'pon an area of 
some 400 scpiare niih'S are to be found 

„ . ^o,oo() Slavs (" Water-Croa- 

The Heinzes, i , , 

tians ), 10,000 Jews, about 

5,000 Magyars, and about 
;o(j,ooo (iermans, for the most 
part Chitholics. The nameHienz,or Haenz, 
points to their (ierman origin, lor their 
neighbours w'ould not ha\'e given this little 
people any name ol (ierman form. Pro- 
Iiably the name is derived from Heinz, 
Henz, or Aenz (Heinrich or Henry), and 
con.se(]uently has the meaning “ H(‘nry’s 
people," meaning either the Emjxnor 
Henry HI. or Count Henry of (iiissing 
(xj 28—1274). who founded oiU‘ of the 
most pcjwerful familic'S, was for a time 
palatine of the empire, and is often 
mentioTU‘d in the frontier wars against 
Styria and the Austrians. He founded 
numerous fortresses in thi‘S(‘ districts, 
including tht‘ castle of Ternstein and the 
town of (iiins. His sons, Ivan, or John, 
Peter, Nicholas, and Henry, all occu[)ied 
high positions, and are named in the docu¬ 
ments “ Henry’s sons " ; they all wcaked 
to secure the prestige ol their family. 
Almost all the fortresses on the western 
frontier were in their })osst‘Ssion. The 
garrisons of these fortresses were exclu- 
si vely (ierman, recruited for the 
rosperi y from the Surrounding 

inhabitants, and may there- 
lore have taken the names 
Hieiizes, or HatMizes, or have received 
it from their master. 

Tht* remnants of that Bavarian settle¬ 
ment founded here by Charles the Great 
to oppose the Avars—though we need not 
assume that the colonial activity of Charles 
e.xtended beyond the east frontier into 
Pannonian territory — developed into 
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flourishing Bavarian communities under 
the Frankish margraves ; like these, the 
settlements of the Hienzes sufh'n'd no 
doubt considerable damagi' from the 
occupation of tht^ country by the Hun¬ 
garians, but soon receiv('d important 
reintorcements in the numerous (ierman 
prisoners brought by the Hungarians 

1 from (iernian countries in tlu‘ 
The Rich 1 i 1 • 1 • 

- , course of tluMr raids. 1 his 

j . (icrman group of communities 

was especially strengthened in 
the first jfiace by the neighboiiiiiood of 
Austria and Styria, and further by the 
incorporation of (ierman nobles. Tli(‘ ' 
wooded frontier district, which even at the 
time of the Emperor Henry III. was st» 
inhospitable that he was able to pen(‘- 
trate into Hungary only by following the 
long windings of the Kaab, was trans¬ 
formed by the industry, the native vigour, 
the common-sense, and the (iod-fearing 
work of the Hn'iizes into a rich agricul¬ 
tural, timber-growing, and vine-bearing 
district ; here these j)eople clung tena¬ 
ciously in the midst ol th(‘ir progress to 
the manners and customs ot their fori‘- 
fathers, and preserved their nationality 
among a Fiimo-Egrian population. 

Political circumstances W(‘rt‘ almost 
invariably favourabh^ to the progress ol 
the (ierinans, notwithstanding the many 
disturbances which constantly burst ovei 
the West, In 1440, when Eisenstadt was 
mortgaged by yueeii Elizabt‘th to the 
Austrian duki‘ Alliert, the (ierman nation¬ 
ality received a strong 1 einlorcenu'iit. 
With the consent ot the Hungarian nobility 
King Matthias Corvinus ceded consider¬ 
able" districts to the Ein])eror Fred(‘i ick ill. 

The neighbours of tlie Hieii/es are the 
“ H('idebauern,” or heath-peasants, who 
lived upon the “ heath ” on the short‘S of 
the Lake of Xcaisiedel, on the Sclhitt. and 
near Pia-ssbiirg. This jieojile is of Suabian 
origin ; they migrati'd from the district 
on the Bodensee to Hungary during the 

.. j Reformatiein, to escape the 

Turks Expelled , - ., ■ {, 

< w < n persecution ol the neighbour- 

to Make Room r * x • 11 1 

, r* mg Austrian nobles, and 

for Germans " ^ n 

were protected by Maria, the 

consort of Lewis IL, about i()26. W'hen, 
however, the Counter-Reformation in Hun¬ 
gary prepared to supi)ress Protestantism 
by more vigorous measures after 1640, 
some of the hcath-|)easants returned to 
the bosom ol the Catholic Church. 

The neighbourhood of the Austrian 
territories brought with it the consequence 
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that the settlements of the Hieiizes and 
of the heath-peasants took but little 
shai(‘ in the internal disturbances or the 
foreign wars of the Hungarian kingdom ; 
for that reason they wt-re a])l(‘ to preserve 
their (ierman nationality. 

After the expulsion of the Turks, 
the ecclesiastical and secular nobles at- 
tt‘in])ted, by bringing in (ierman colonists, 
to restori" lh(‘ depopulated and dt'vas- 
tated districts in the neighbourhood of 
the ca])ital, on the heights of the Ver- 
tesgebirge and of th(‘ lkikonyt*r Wald, 
on the ('entral Danube and in the corner 
between tlu* Danube and the Drava*. 
At th(‘ (‘ud ol the sev’entei'iith century 
the Archbishops ol (iran settled Suabians 
and Franks uprui their jirojierty. in 
i(k)o, in the county d Pi'sth, Suabian 
immigrants tounded the town ol Izstis/t'g, 
and six years latt'r restort'd tlu* ruin^ 
of Duna-Haras/.ti. The Duke ('hark*s 
ol Lorraim* and Prince Jviigene also 
settled (ierinans on theii projxi'ty at 
Olen ; their ('xainple was lollowc'd by 
the ('oiints Zichy. Raday, and (irassal- 
kovich. In tin* year i7icS (ieimans from 
- the Kliine districts were settled 

ecrc o ^1^^, pu)pi*rty ol the lords in 

erman couiitU'S ol Tolna ainl 

uccess The Austrian field- 

marshals, who had ])een n'waidtal with 
exlensiv’e lands in Hungary alli‘i‘ the 
expulsion ol tlu* Turks, attt'iupted to 
attract (ierman colonists thithei. In tin* 
majority ol such si*ttleiuents tin* (ieiman 
nationality has survived to tlu* pr(*st‘nt 
day, though wi*akt‘ned m many resjiects. 

Of much greater, and sonK'tnnes ol 
deiasiva* ])olitical im])ortan('e. have lieen 
the (ierinans in Northern Hungary, 
Belonging lor tin* most ])art to tin* po])ula- 
tion ol Lowi'r Saxony and Cimti al (ierniany 
—Thfiringen and Sili'sia—they r(*ai'hed 
th(*ir present li4>me, Ix'tween the last third 
ol the twellth century and the middle of 
the thirteenth, in the course of several 
ad\^anc(*s to the slopes of the ('arjiathians. 
Their main calling was mining, but they 
owed much of their prosjiei ity to their com¬ 
mercial activity and their manulacturing 
industry ; ancl they received grants of 
municipal inivilcges through which they 
were enabled to produce a prosperous 
burgher class. Beginning with the 
district of the heath-peasants, whose 
representatives in (Germany sent a few 
offshoots over the Danube, their central 
])oint was Pressburg, which tlie Hapsburgs 


extensive 

expulsion 
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made, iVoin i()42, the town for tliecorona- 
lioii oi the Hungarian kings and llu* seat 
()1 th(.‘ assembly. Most ol tliese advance 
posts liave l)eeii absorbed, with a tew 
scanty exc(‘ptions, t)y the suriounding 
Slovak-Ruthenian po])ulation. 

The most northern jioints of the (ierinan 
nationality vvTie formerly the mining 
towns of “ Lower Hungary.” 'I he fir.si 
(ierrnans may have st‘ttled hen* at lh(‘ 
sann‘ date when others occu))it‘d Zips 
in th(‘ second half of the twc'llth ( entury. 
The oldt'St mining colony, Schemnitz, 
rect'ived corporalprivil(*g(‘S from Hela 
\V. as early as 1244. Tlu* “municipal 
and mining code* of Schemnitz,” com¬ 
posed in two S(‘ctions on the basis ol that 
royal do('ument in the thirteenth centur\ 
by th(‘ “ sworn re|)res(‘ntatives (il th<‘ 
town,” detaiUal in forty sections Hh* 
“ town rights ” and in IwtMity the “ mining 
rights,” and was, in the course ol the 
loiirteenth ciMituiy. exti-nded to include 
most ol the remaining mining towns, 
so tar as they had not aheady charteis 
ol their own. 

In 1255 the iiKMi ol Ntaisohl ai'quired 
the right to carry on mining 
bee ol taxation ; tluar only 
and Ordeal to pay a tenth 

of Battle 11 1 

part ol tlu‘ gold and an 

(‘iglith ol the silvtM' to the roy.il treasury, 
and to ser\'<' under the king’s tlag 111 
campaigns, riiey, too, were allowed the 
(Jideal ol battle, altei tlu* old ,Saxon 
cn.sloin. with swords and round shields. 
It was, liowevtM', King Stelaii V. who 
lirst gavi* Neiisohl its cliart('r of freedom 
in the year 1271. Kremmtz, which had 
been the seat ol the impelial chamber- 
lain Ironi 1.7,27,, was given rights hitherto 
enjoyed only by the riih Kuttenburg 
in Hohemia, by King (harles Robert, 
with th<‘ consent ol the secular and 
eccU'siastical nobles. Thus the peoj)le ol 
Kii'innitz were able to live under judges ol 
their own choice, and could be ]n.)se- 
cut(“d for debt by none in the whole 
country. 

In 1424, when King Sigismund handed 
over the mountain towns to his second 
wife, Barbara of ('illi, who died in 1451, the 
result was that they remained a coherent 
gnni}) in the possession of the Hungarian 
queen, and received I'xtensive privileges 
enabling them to attain a pros])erity wliich 
aroused the envy and the avarice of thi‘ 
lords ol lU'ighbouring castles. The castles 
which surrounded that district in a circle 


were partly in possession of the Hussite 
leader (iiskra, and partly in that ol the 
family of Doi'zy and of other nobh'S. Tn 
141)7 the quarrebbroke out, but soon ended 
in a compromise. Meanwhile the mining 
towns enjoyed the lavour of the ]>ower- 
lul families of Thur/o and Fugger, with 
whose support they wen* able to emerge 

'I'u 1. * victoriously troin the struggle. 

The Richest the fif- 

• tei'iith and th(' beginning f)f the 

sixt(‘enlh centuries the mining 
towns attaint'd the zenith of their jiros- 
jH'i'ity, notwithstanding the attacks ol 
the Turks and th(' devastations ot hostile 
armies. Tlu'ir ex]>ort copper trade t*x- 
tended beytanl (hacow to Danzig and the 
Hansa towns, (ven to Antwerj) and 
Venice. The h'ssrt* ol tin* mint's ol 
Neusohl. Alt'xius Thiirzo, chancellor ot 
the imperial (.'xchequer, was regarded in 
1527, as “ tlu' rii iiest man in Hungary,” 
wlnle his relations in .Vngsbnrg, tlu' 
I'nggers. were loi a long lime bankers ol 
the Ifuiigarian kings. 

The disturbances ol the seventet'iitli 
ctntury brought giit'voiis conseqiK'iices 
u])on tlu' mining towns. In ihjo (iabriel 
iL'llilen caused Inmsell to be jiroclaimed 
King ol Ilungaiy in Neusohl. and from 
i()j<i tlu' mining towns wi'ie lorced to })ay 
him heavy taxt'S. During the disturb¬ 
ances m the time t)f Rakoc/y and Tokoly, 
these towns welt* not only tlu' scene ol 
wailare. but also lost theii iirosjierity in 
consetjuence of exltations and devxista- 
tion. i'owairds the einl of the seventet'iith 
ct'ntmv tilt' mines became It'ss jiroductive. 
lor natural reasons. As an additional 
calamity came the perst'cntioiis of the 
Counter-Retormalion, to which meinliers 
of the Lutheran doctrine vvt'it' expo.-it'd. 
The iinpov't'risht'd mining towns were now 
occiqiit'd by Slovxiks and ht'it' and there 
by Magyars. Hit' nobility seized the 
greater jiart of the mines. A century, 
however, was needed to reduce tht' (h'rman 
natit)nality in this place to its 
German pn^seiit lt)W el)b ; to-day only 
Nationality phice names 

in uins (ierinan. the j^tipulatitin is 

Sltivak. Passing tiwr the ruins of (ierinan 
natitniality in tht' north-west, we ctnne 
to the extrt'int' north t)f Hungary tt) tht' 
soutliern sltipes ol the Carjnithians, where 
we find the vigortms (ierman tribe tif the 
pet)])le t)f Zips, who since the seventh 
century have had a settled htime amitl 
the rtimantic surroundings tif the high 


German 
Nationality 
in Ruins 
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mountain range, and ])y their steady 
industry have secured pr()S})erity and repu¬ 
tation among the neighbouring peoples. 
The wealth of timber, the number of moun¬ 
tain streams, and the nature o1 the natural 
products of the “ Silva/ej)us ” (in Magyar 
Szcpes) limited the agiiciiltural possil)ili- 
ties of the jdace, and naturally tiirnc'd 
_ ^ the inhabitants to indiis- 

xfmes occupations, 'rims the 

t tv inhabitant of Zips became a 
Workman; his log huts, 
originally scattert‘d about, gradually dri‘W 
closer togtdher. and from this uncouth 
nucleus devi'loped tin* towering town.” 

'File first (Udinite occupation ot Zips by 
the (iermans probably hills in the stormy 
period ot (ieza 11., who was in alliance 
with the Welf duke, Henry the Lion. 
Tradition sjieaks ot the Count Remold, 
who was the king’s cdiud justice, and led 
his brother comiiatriots into this district 
about 1150. A contemporary Byzantine 
writer. Johannt'S Kinnamos. spi-aks of an 
army of Czecdis and Saxons which was 
gathered by (hv.a in ii5h, lor a war 
against Constantino])le. It was not until 
the c*nd of tlu‘ twelfth century, under 
Bela III., that the main nanlorcement 
reached Zips: this was drawn chicdly 
from Central (iermany, (‘specially from 
Silesia. The modc'rn dialect of Zips is 
allied to that of Silesia. 

At the beginning ol the thirtc^enth 
century individual straggh'is followed, 
alter Gertrude of Andechs-Meran, the first 
wife of Andreas TL, had conferred property 
in Zi])S on .severalTyrolese noble families; 
from their leader, Kiidiger ot Deutsch- 
Matrei, the Berzeviczy derived their 
descent. 'I'he oppressive rule of the 
nobility of (h'rnian extrac tion st^ems even 
thtm to have become so highly un[>opular 
that in 121J the national Magyar jiarty 
began a bloody revolt against the queen 
regimt, who favoured the (iermans. After 
the invasion of the Mongols, which 
^ divides the history of Zips, like 

in**^^*^* that ol so many other districts. 
Revolt stages, a large influx of 

immigrants ap})eaied in the 
fourteenth century, chiefly from Silesia 
and 'rhuringia. 

In a short time the (ierman places 
in this remote mountain district became 
so prosperous that the society of the 
clergy of Zips, founded about I2J2 
und€‘r their jaovost, and known after 1248 
as a ” sodalitate,” or ” confraternity ” 
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arranged the secular or (ecclesiastical affairs 
of the country. In 1274 Ladislaus IV, 
confirmed the rights of this society ; in 
1297 Andreas III. also gave it the right 
to collect tithes. Before 1271 Stefan V. 
had given his “ faithful Saxons of Zips ” 
a ” ])rivilegium ” as a guarantee of their 
” indef^endence.” 'Fhereafter these ” royal 
plac(‘S ” had to pay three hundred marks 
of silver every yi‘ar, in return for which 
they were free of all othi'i* contributions, 
and in time of war had to place fifty armed 
men beiu‘ath the king’s baniu'r. 'rh(‘y 
were allowed to choose their (_)wn count, 
who governed them according to their 
rights, and also their clergy. Hunting, 
fishing, and mining rights were also 
recognised in their chartt'is. 

After the death of the last Arpad in 
ijoi, undt'r the leadershij) of the soldier 
Alattlueus of Esak, of the mountain 
fortress of Trentschin, the nobility of 
the Waag district attempt(‘d a revolt. 
Th(‘ ])eople of Zij)s, who had formerly 
doiK* homage to Wenzel and Otto, 
now joined the Angevin (diaries Robert, 
who with their h(‘lp dt‘(‘isively defeated 
_ . tht‘ wt'st Hungarian nobility 

*1. r • .1 Rozgonv, in tht‘ vall(‘y ot 

the Friend ^ ‘ 1 ^ ■ 


° * **“ y servic(‘S which they 

had “ willingly done him since his youth,” 
and for their ” manly and faithful struggle 
against Mattlueus ot Trentschin, in which 
they spaied n(‘ithi‘r pi'ison nor ])urse.” 
C harles Robert, in 17,18, confirmed the 
})rivileges of the twenty-four loyal towns. 

On the basis of this charter the chiefs, 
reprt‘sentati\'es, and eldtas, in 1370, drew 
up an im])ortant legal code, tlie ” arbi- 
triuni ”—that is, fri‘e choict* 01 con- 
v(‘ntion—ol the Saxons in Zi})S ; this 
was recognised in the same year by 
King Lewis, and thus IxM'ame law. 
Kix'lesiasticism,** a lovt‘ of discipline, 
a strong sense of hon(‘sty, are the 
most striking features of this code. 
Manufactures at this flourishing period 
were controlled by guilds and associations. 
Trade and industry began to develop in 
the towns and jdains. Numerous 
foreigners livtMj here all the year round, 
for the reason that a vigorous commercial 
intercourse went on between this jdace 
and Pidand and Silesia. 

Exactly 100 years after the confirma¬ 
tion of the })rivdlegi^s by (Tiarles Robert, 
the first heavy blow fell upon Zips. On 
November 8th, 1412, the Emperor-king 


theTarcza. in IJI2. In recogni- 
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Sif^isniund 1 ., who was in a constant state 
of financial cnibarrassnicnt, mortgaged 
till' thirteen settlements of Zi])s, together 
with the royal fiefs of Liil)lan, Piullein, 
and (int'si'n, to Vladislav of Poland. The 
alliance of thi' towns ot Zi])s was continued 
for a time even alter their alienation. 
They were handed over to Polish officials, 
who soon liegan to exercise an 
The Doom authority in the 

mortgaged district and made it 
an hereditary starosty. At the 
instance ol the Hungarian Diet, Vladislav 
III. promised to give back the country 
in 1440, but in the agreement of Altenbnrg 
betwi'cn Hungary and Poland the mort¬ 
gage was ri'iieweii in 1474. This agreement 
seali'd the doom ot the (lerman nationality 
in till' northein districts and in ]>art ot 
the soiithi'm. 

Inirther damage was inflicted by the 
intrusion of the Hussites and llii' 
siipri'inacy ot lh)hemian ini'icenaries 
under (iiskra. Political indejiendence 
disappeared ; towns that remami'd 
1 lungai ian were deserted, and wi'i e handed 
o\'('r ])y the king to the noble tamilies. 
'Phns King Matthias conti'rred njxni his 
faithful Enu'iich Zapolya the hi'ieditary 
county of Zips, and also, in 14S0. the 
possession ot the town ot Kasmark, which 
iiad been madi' a royal tree town, togetlu'i 
with the nine parishes attached to it. 
In I, (>55 Kasmark alone had been able to 
resist the intmsion of the Magyar nobility 
and ol the Slavs, and secured rirognition 
as a Irei' town. 

In the course ol these distresses the 
(iermans ot Zips would in no long time 
have sufh'red an invasion of foreign 
nationalities had not the (lerinan element 
in l'])j)(.“r Hungary b(*('n strengthened by 
the Reformation with its (ierman preach¬ 
ing and its (ierman hymns. 'Phe close 
('oiinection with (iermany, in the high 
schools of which several pupils from Zi])S 
studied the scii'iici's every year, brought 
with it the consequence that 
men like Martin Cziriak, 
a pupil of Melan-chthon, 
Thomas Preisner, and (ieorge 
Lt'utseller boldly and succt'ssfully fought 
against the Catholic clergy. The Refor¬ 
mation was carried out, therefore, in 
154b throughout the country of Zips 
notwithstaiuling the dt'cri'cs of 1524 and 
1525, in which it was declared that 
“ all Lutlu'rans with their supporters and 
adherents would be regarcDd as open 
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hert'tics and enemies of the sacred Virgin 
Mary, and would be punished by execution 
and confiscation of their jiroperty.” 

On the 2bth of October, 1540, the entire 
clergy of Zips publicly acknowledged the 
Lutheran crec'd. 'PIk' intellectual revival 
brought with it fresh development of 
trade and manufacture. 'J'he linen and 
cloth fabrics of Zips, and thi' h'ather and 
metal work of the country, wi'iv famous 
far and wide on the North Si'a and thi' 
Baltic, in the midst ot Russia and in ('011- 
stantinc)])le. At Whitsuntidi', Oreeks, 
Russians, and Serbs, even North (iermans, 
were in the habit ol visiting the country 
to maki' their purchases. Tht' inhabitants 
well' an enterfirising and eni'igi'tic little 
p('o])le, who kept in tonchwith themothei' 
country in theii lu'w mountain home and 
created a lavilisation which raised the 
citizens and thr peasants ot the time 
to a height oi prosju'i ity and intelligence 
unusual in Hungary. 

Soon, howe\'er, this ie\ival of (ieiinan 
scieiii'e and art was (‘xposed to scni'ii* 
attacks. In 15SS oj)])o^ition to tin* new 
iaith began at the instigation ot Marlin 
_ - Pethi'.the provost ol Zii>s, and 

Vi«nn.End,"’, "’'S <1‘- 

Perseculiou vcl-l-ed into ii vip.nmM'.mnt.M - 
retormation. 1 he gox’i'rnmeiit 
Catholic cominissioni'is a[)j)eare(l in Zips 
and alti'm])te(l to iorce the inhabitants to 
surrender thi'ir chinchi's to the (hitholies : 


but the peopli* rose in levolt and ihoce out 
the commissioners. The (list urbaiK'es 
under Stelan Bocskay and the praci* 
ol \hi*nna of i.f)ob j)iit an eiiil loi 
some time to the j)erseculion ot ihi' Pro¬ 
testants in Zi])S. 

Jhit in i()J2 the Jesuits, in conjunction 
with the Magyar (hitholic nobles and 
with till' military and civil authorities, 
began again tlie woi k (»1 torcible 
conversion. 'lUie Protestant cli'igy lost 
their jiroperty and wi're driwn out of 
the country ; their churches wi'ii* taken 
from them by the soldiers and handed 
over to the C'atholics. This work was 
continued by a process ol torcibly 
denationalising the towns and jiarishi's and 
by electing Magyar nobles as councillors 
and judges. Notwithstanding the vigorous 
support which they gave to all those 
political risings which took place in the 
interests ol the new creed, during tlu' 
seventeenth and eighti'enth centuries, 
under Bocskay, Bethlen, Tokoly, and 
Franz Rakoezy. the (iermans of Zips liad 
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to suffer th(^ hardest treatment from tlieir 
own allies. Devastation, |)erseciition. and 
()p|)ression of every kind i)roduced the 
result that tlu* (iermans f^rew steadily 
weaker throu|i^h the advance of th<‘ 
Hungarians and of the })roductive, adapt- 
al)l(^ and ea])al)l(‘ Slovaks. 

Notwithstanding the depth ol this over¬ 
throw, wher(‘V('r a hand’s-breadth ol 
la\’ourable soil was to be found, the 
irrepi’essible vigour of the inhabitants 
brought forth new results, (ierman in¬ 
dustry and economy survi\‘(‘d the worst 
disast(‘rs, and eventually siu‘C(‘t‘ded in 
j>i()(lucing a feeble simihtud(‘ of lornK'i 
pr<)Sj)erity. .\inong the Irei' towns, in- 
diistiial and commercial liti' continued to 
nourish. 'rh(‘ (/crman language was pie- 
(loniinant notwithstanding tlu* pK'valence 
of Magyar, Slav, and Low l.atin, and was 
the meflium ol constant communication 
with foreign countries. The leeling ol 
(ierman nationality was, howi'ver, teiiibly 
shattered. 

In 1772 thirtt'en places mortgag(‘d to 
Voland weu' rcumti'd with Hungary, and 
“ till' si.\ti‘en towns ol Zips " wi-re placed 
under a sjx'cial ('.ount, as judge 
Happy and supiviiK' admiiiisti ative 

Peaceful .. 1 41 i' 

^ oIlK'ial ; the l^uniaess - (lueeii 

Germans ,,,, • , * 

.Mai'ia 1 heresa not only con- 

liruK'd the prex'KJUs privileges, but 

added lU'W rights m 1775. 

It is an mdisjaitable lact that wher(*ver 
the (iiMinan nationality in Hungary has 
devott'd itsell to trade and manufacture 
the hijise ol time has brought annihila¬ 
tion, in spite ol the ])rospenty and 

culture' acejuired, wlu'i'eas tin'communities 
es|)ecially (Unvoted to agricultuie and 

cattle-breeding have been able to maintain 
their j)osition to the' jirt'sent day. 

The home' ol the Transylvanian Saxons 
is eiicink'd and tra\’ersed by the C'ar- 
pathians, with their snow-clad summits 
white under the midsummer sun, with 
their wooded valleys full ol flowe'rs, birds, 
and animals, with their rushing brooks and 
slK'ams. Here, mon* than seven centuries 
ago, the (iermans found tlu* couiiter])art 
of their ('arlier home, and here they settled. 
Many a storm burst over this }>eacelul 
evntn' of (ierman civilisation ; but inter¬ 
vals of rest continually recurred during 
which this offshoot of the parent stock 
put forth new growth. 

The chief settlements of the Germans in 
Transylvania were made under (ieza II. 
for the jn'otection of the .south-east 


frontier of the cmjiire agaiiast the Cuma- 
nians, who had established themselves in 
Moldavia and Wallachia after the sub¬ 
jugation of the Pechenegs, and made 
constant incursions into the neighbouring 
province's. These immigrants came partly 
from the Lower Rhine, jiartly from 
Flanders, and are designated as “ I'eutons 
^ Irom beyond the forest ; ” they 


Flemings." 

Becomes 

c api a Saxones, which alterwards 
b(‘('anu' univc'isal, does not apjM'ar belort' 
i2o(). 'Fheir sf'ttk'uu'uts exti'iided along 
the banks ol the Alt tf> its conlluence with 
th(' Homorod, and from tlu' Maros to the 
valley {)i the Koki'l River. The ])roximity 
ol savag(' trilx's lorct'd the .st'ttlers to 
build 1^)1 titled churches and castles where 
tlu' inhabitants ot tlu- plain could take 
K'tiige in tinu' of need. In course ol time 
tlu'st' strongholds ch'veloped into towns 
and ])lac{'s of greater size. A lavourite 
point ol entrance lor marauding bands 
was uj)on the exti (*mt' soutli ol the Ibirzen 
district ; lor this reason Andreas If. 
allowed tlu' Teutonic Order to build 
stockades and towns Ik'H' in 121T ; Kron¬ 
stadt tht'nbecaiiK' the ('apital. The(.)ider 
was. how('ver. lorbiddeii to poj)ulate the 
district of Biir/en with Saxons Irom the 
neighbouring j)roviii< es. and lu'W settlers 
wert* brought in. 

Alt('i the exjHilsion ot tlu' (ierman 
knights, which took place m 1225, 
spite ol the vigorous support accorded 
to them by Po}h‘ Honorius Ill., Kron¬ 
stadt soon iH'came [)rosj)er()US and 
ext'rcised a kind of hegemony over the 
other colonies : the town is first mi'ii- 
tioned in a document ol 1252. 'fhe 
(ierman colonies in tin' district of Xdsen 
seem to be ot eailier date : in I2f)4 Histritz 
S('ems to have bet'ii in exist('iice for some! 
time, The.se north-eastern Transylva¬ 
nians, like those of Dees, probably came 
from other parts of Hungary, and settled 
„ . here to carry on the mining 

Hungarian Tile chk-f places, 

„ . which were under their own 

Property 

counts m 1300, together 
with their surrounding districts, formed the 
]>rivate jirojierty of the Hungarian queens 
from an early date; thus on July 16th, 1264, 
Pojie Ihban IV. orders the king’s son 
Stefan (V.) to restore the towns of Bistritz, 
Rodiia, Senndorf, and Baierdorf which he 
had unjustly taken from his mother, 
Maria. On December 29th, 1330, the 
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“ citizcMis a ml colonists of Bistritz aiul 
those belonj^iiiLj to that jurisdiction ” 
received a ( liarter irom Oiummi Elizabeth, 
with th(' consent of Ikm* liusband Charles, 
by the terms ol wliich they were placed 
exclusively under llu' jurisdiction of 
judges electi'd b\* th(Mnscl\’i*s. In a short 
time the (ierman scttlt'nients rose to 

_ a ])rosp(Mit\’ and political 

Oerman ‘i-i i 

_ . importance which secured 

Prestige st its 

HuiiRnrian kiiiRS. Thus, 
about 1185, Bela 11 . was able to re])ort to 
Paris, upon thtMxa'asion of his betrothal, t lu' 
receipt of i^.ooca marks Irom the lor(‘i/:^n 
settlers ol Ihekin^ in 'rransylvania. The 
rapidity with which the pn.'sti^(‘ ol the 
Ciermans iiicrc'ased and the lieif^ht to 
which it rosc‘ is c'xadenced by the “ An- 
dieanurn ” of the close of 1224 : in this 
edict Andreas II. confirmed and inc'rc'ascHl 
all the privilcfijc's {.::rantecl to the 
(lermans from Broos to Draas near Xeps. 
U[)on their imini^^uation : lie* united the 
independent districts ol tlu‘ si'ttk'is 
brouj^dit in by Gcza II. into one proN’inca* 
f^ovcM iied b^’ an c'lc'ctcal “ count ” as 
siiiireme judfjje who rc'sided in Hc'rrnann- 
stadt. 

The* prof^rc'ss of prosperity was, how¬ 
ever, soon clKM.'ked by th(‘ Mongol invasions 
ol 1240-1^42. The lortilied towns and 
stroni^liolds ol the' country could j)rovidt‘ 
relu/:^e lor comparatively lew. The 
majoritv' Ik'd to the mountains, where they 
perished. Under the fo.sterint^ care of the 
kin;4s the German settlements rca'oveied 
com})arati\eIy (piicklv alter the retreat ol 
the Mongols. Such new settlements as 
Klausenlmrg werealso loimded by StefanV., 
belore 127P, as Duke of Transylvania ; 
for the benefit of his soul he conferred this 
hef u})on the Church of Weisseiibur^. As 
Huni^arian nobles were* not a’lowc'd to 
settle ujxin Saxon soil, and as the (iermans 
of that district eiijoycal the ri^^hts ol 
nobles, the last ol the Arjiads. Andrc*as IIT. 
From suiTiinoiK'd them to jiartici- 

pat ion in the; Hungarian diet 

to Garden Augu.st, 

I2()8. In 150 years the? 

“ Saxons” had cleared and c'ompletely 
transformed the lormer wilderness. 
About joo strongholds, forts, and fortified 
churches protected the goods and chattels 
of freemen, and guaranteed the s(‘curityof 
this once doubtful Hungarian pcxssessioii. 
The swamps were drained and became fruit¬ 
ful, arable land. Upon the mountains and in 


From 

Wilderness 
to Garden 

“ Saxons” 


the lonely valleys, in the fertile lowlands 
of the Kokel Riva'r, and where the stony 
slo])es of the ('arj)athians bring forth a 
scanty harvest, dwelt a pc'ojik' whose indus¬ 
trial and agricultural labom s and jxxiceful 
devotion to the arts had created a flourish¬ 
ing country, whik' their 1 epr(‘.sentativ(‘S 
sat in the diet side by side with the barons 
and prelates of the i'mi)ire. 

When the house* of Arpad Ix'came 
extinct in pjoi, hard times Ix'gan for the 
Saxons of Transylvania. Like all the 
(h‘rmans in Hungary, they had joined 
Otto, the duke of I.owe'i* Bavaria ; he 
acc(‘pted tlu'ir well-nu'ant inx'itation, fell 
into the hands ol tlu* tieacherous voivode 
Ladislaus, or Apor, and was soon loiex'd te) 
leave the* ('ountry. The* Saxons wvvv then 
exposed to the* o])pre'ssion of the* Bishoj) 
ol We'l-^stMiburg, and flu* ]>owcrtul voivode 
depriv(‘(l tluan ol the rich silver mines of 
Rodna. In 1424 they wc'n* force'd to take 
up arms in di'k'uce of their rights of 1224, 
which had Ixrn again secured to th(‘m on 
May 25th, 1.117, l)y ('harics Robert, who 
had lH‘conu' sok* riik'r in the meantime. 
This period ol oppri'ssion was followed 

u a time ol prospenty umk'i 

Hard Times .t U 1 t ' • i 

for the ^ gov(*rnment ol Lewis L, 

« who fax’oured Saxon track* in 

Sft\01\S ’ll T"' i 

('vei y possible* way. riom i.’,<)(), 
Kronstadt possessed staple* ]>rivileges 
against Polish, (ie'rnian, and otlu*r toreign 
m(*rchants. esjiecially cloth nu're'hants. 
Th(‘ fairs in (iermaiiy and Poland w(‘re 
visited by bands ol Saxons. The* trade 
route k*d to (i(*nnany through Prague*, 
and pass(*d to the south-west through the 
Danube territories to Dalmatia and Vemice. 
Numerous schools anel ediure he's, monas- 
te*rie*s anel hospitals, were* louneled. and the', 
citizen guilds, brotherhoods, anel train¬ 
bands we*re* admirably organis.'cL 

Alter tin* ek'at h e)f Lewis the great 
trembles again Hiegan. Under Sigismund 
(1.587-14^7) inte*rnal disturbaiues breike 
out, in the* e:e)urs‘’ e)| which the neighbour- 
he)e)d of Klausenburg was devastate'd by 
the king’s eipponents. But the gre'atexst 
danger menacing Transylvania was the 
advance* ol the Turks. In 1420 the^y 
destroyed the* old ” Saxe)n tenvn ” of 
Breios, and carrieel the inhabitants away 
te) slavery ; in the next year they over- 
whedmed Kremstadt. Previous to and 
during their invasions the first gi[)sies 
entered the country, in Hungary the 
struggles of the Magyar nobles with the 
(ierman citizens were beginning, and at 
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this time the threi' liard-pn ssed “])e()j)les” 
of Transylvania, the Hunj^^arians, the old 
Magyar S/eklers. and the Saxons, con¬ 
cluded the “ Union ” at Kapolna on 
Sej)teml)er 2Sth, 1427, and swore “ to 
pr(d('cl one another against all and sundry 
wh( should attack th(‘in ; only, it tin* 
king should infringe the rights of one ot 
th' contractings j)eo])les. tlu' other two 
should ap])eai before him on bendi'd 
knees ancl ask his favour. For tin* rest, 
u]K)n the second day following an a])j)eal for 
help, the parties should start with all theii 
lorc(‘S to give aid as (piickly as possible 
and should march at least tweh'e mile> 
daily.” 

In the year 14, ;S the 'i'urks destroycal 
th(' town of Muhl])ach and captured 
some 75,000 slaves, alt(‘r truitlessly 
besieging Hermannstadt lor forty- 
live days. On November loth, 1444. 
the banner oi the Seixons wav'ed ov'er the 
battleti(‘ld of ^'arna, and in OctobtT, 144<S, 
they hmght against tlie hereditary enemy 
on tlu' Anselleld under John Hunyadi. 
But the domestic life of the (ierman settlers 
was shattered by these military distur- 
'Tk T L bailees. Klausenburg and ^^’inz 
on the received a Magyar influx 

w * #K population, which sjxnalilv 

wnrpnth predominant and 

broke off connection with the other Saxon 
districts. On the acc(‘ssiou of Matthias 
Hunyadi. the Hungarians, Szeklers. and 
Saxons nuK'wed the alliance ot Kajxdna 
at Medias('h in 145^), with a view' t(> 
K'sisting any possible attacks of the king. 
'File rt'volt was stitk‘d by the rapidity ot 
his movements. To these internal dis¬ 
turbances were added the invasions of th(‘ 
riirks, wdio continually reiiewaxl their 
harassing incursions, even aftei tht'ir 
defeat on the Brotfeld in October ijth, 
1470. King Matthias recognised the 
serv'ices of the Saxons and increased their 
territory. 

Notwithstanding the troid)les ot the 
age, their ck)se and profitable inttTcourse 
witli the mother country had enabled the 
Saxons to surpass every other nationality 
within the em])ire in respect ot culture. 
Every year several Saxon youths w’-ent as 
students to the German high schools at 
Wittenberg, Jena, and Tubingen, and 
brought back a knowledge of science and 
art for the benefit of their owm country. 
By these channels of intercourse the great 
ecclesiastical Reformation of the sixteenth 
century reached the Saxon colonies and 


rapidly S(xnir(*d tlu' general support. In 
Saxon merchants brought l-uther’s 
writings from the fair of I.eipsic ; in 
1521-1522 the first evangelical preachers, 
the vSilesian Amhrosius and Conrad Weich, 
a])peared in Hermannstadt. The energy 
of a piijiil of Mtdanchthon, the Saxon 
preacher Johannes Hoiitcr (1408-1549), 

^ . . wdio brought a prinling-press 

Tr.n,ylv.„,. 

an ungary Reformation in 

Break Apart 

I ransylvania in 1547. ^ 

struggle ioi the tliioiu* between Zapolya 
and Feidinand 1 . cost the Saxons 
h(*avily in life and property. After the 
death oi Zapolya Suleiman II., wdio 
claimed the suzerainty of Transylvania, 
coiiterred tlu' country upon Jf)hann Sigis- 
mnnd Zapolya, who w^as then in his 
minority. His anthonty w'as limited to 
the dislriet on the Inrtht'i* side of the 
Theiss. and th(^ ix riod of the separation 
oi Transylvania from Hungary then begins, 
to last lor 1.50 years. For a short time 
'i'ransylvania came into tile jiow'cr ol 
King h'tM-dinand. hut after th(* d(‘alh ol 
Johann Sigismnnd in 1571 the sultan 
transferred it to Stelan Hathori. wdio 
brought ill the J(‘sniis. In December, 
1575, he w'as elected King of Poland, and 
then handed over Transylvania to his 
brothel ( lirislopher. wdio also seconded 
tlu‘ eflorts ol the Jt'snits to bring the 
eonntry back to Roman ('atholicism. 

At that tiiiK' the Saxons wvro exjiosed 
to (‘xtortion ot every kind, d'bey found a 
supporter in Steian F>oeskay. wdio was 
( hosen jirinct' by the nobles and Szeklers 
on February 22n(l, if)05, but died on 
September 29th, i()o(). Sii’gimnid Rako- 
ezy oecnpii'd the country Inain Felirnary, 
it)07. but abdicated on March pd. i()o8. 
(iahriel h’alhory now' ascended the throne. 
He captured Hermannstadt and attemjited 
to get possession of Kronstadt. But on 
October ifith, lf)i2, the people of 
Kronstadt inflicted a sexere defeat upon 
- _ liiin, under the leadership of 

crazy lyrant Michael 

TiL ^ ^ who lost his life in the 

and Murdered afterwards 

the jiopulation of Transylvania rose in a 
body against this crazy tyrant ; ho was de¬ 
posed and murdered at Grossv/ardcin, while 
in the act of flight, on October 27th, 1613. 
Gabriel Isethlen, the leader of the revolt, 
restored the old privileges ol the Saxons. 
After his early death on November X5th, 
1629, a Saxon chronicler justly wrote : 


Crazy Tyrant 

Deposed 

and Murdered 
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“God grant this famous liero ])eac(.*ful Luxtunburg, and the Black Forest. Aft(T 

rest and a joyous resurrection hereafter, the count’s heroic death at Crocetta, neai 

for he left the country securer than he Parma,on June 2 (hb. 17.H’ 
found it.” In the age of the two (ieorge entered upon a j)eriocl of distre.ss, tin 
Rakoczys (ibji-ibbo) Transylvania sul- devastation ol the Turkish wars, betwc'eii 
fered from wars with Moldavia, Wallachia, I7J7-17>^ thinning their nuinlMTs. 
and Poland. Recognising the situation Under Maria 'J'luMesa a sj)eeial c(»lonial 
as imj)ossiide, Michael Ajiasi broke commission was set on loot in \’i(‘nna 
Th s .away litiin the Turkish on July -ind, I7b(), which brought in 
^ suj)remacy and placed Tran- Catholic colonists trom the distm ts of 

CcMceded sylvania under the protection Havt'iistein, Treves, Lorraine', and the 
of L(‘opold 1 ., by tlu* Trac- Hreisgaii. At that time mori‘ than J5,ooo 
tatus Hallerianns of the teims (iermans an* said to ha\e louinl a home 

of which he was conijielh'd to repe'al in the Hanate. Moreovc'r, the* Ihiiperoi 
with greater emphasis in the con- Joseph 1 1., who made a ])ei.sonal visit to t he 
vention ot Hlasendort ol Octobc'r 27th, Banate. issued an “ immigration |>atent “ 
1^)87. 1 'he country was occupied by the on Sc'pti'inbi'r 21st, 1782, in whii'h lu* gave 
imperial troojis, and at the diet of Fogaras a sp(‘cial invitation to “ mcinbers ot the 
the oath of fidelity was taken to the* (iernian Lnipire in the Up)>er Rhine 
Hajisburgs as the h(‘rt‘ditary kings of district ” to take* up si'tth'im'nts. P>y tlu* 
Hungary. Some* resistaiua' was offeO'd terms ot this j)atent the immigrants wen* 
only by the lower classi's of Kronstadt : to travel iriH* of (‘\)>t‘nst', to ri'i't'ive 
the town was forced to Mirn'iuh'r to tin* allotments ol ground loi building and 
geiK'ral Vetcrani on May Kitli. i()88. By cultivation. ni'CH'Ssary implenu'nts, and a 
the “ Dijdoma ol Leopold ” of Decc'inber C(‘rtain sum ol moiu'V. 'fhe (lermans 
4th, the Saxons were secured in tlu* came in large minil)ers. built lourtei'ii 

possession of llieir rights. The govt'rn- new selllements in 1784- 

ment of the (Jueen-cmjirt'ss Maria'fiieresa, posterr***^***^** incu'ast'd thirteen 

who made 'J'ransylvania a pi incipality in . . . others. 'I'lu* ni'iglibouring 

was followed by tlu* ill-considc*red *«niigrA ion which had 

reforms of lu'r son Joseiili IL. wlu'ii the been wrc'sti'd Irom thc‘ Ottomans nn- 
special constitution ol the Saxons was in mediati'ly altei the victory ot MoIuk's 
great measure sacrificed. in 1^)87, rec'i'ivt'd alt(‘ntion at a later 

h'ar in the .south, in tile ILinatc'of Temes p(‘riod than tlu* JLmate. In ai'cordance 
and in the Bacska, arc* the last and most with the “ colonisation jiati'iit ” of 17^)/) 
rc'Cent Cknnian setth'inents in Hungary. lull arrangements weu' made by a royal 
The Banate ol 'femes is bounded by the commission toi tlu* occuinition ot IIk* 
Daniilx', the Tlieiss, the Marob, and the district by (jcrmans. Tht* gri'atest in- 
mountainsol Transylvania. AltcT i()()years Ilux of settlers took place betwi'i'ii May 1st, 
of Turkish rule it was re.stored to Hungary 1784, and Novc'inber 7,0th, 1785: during 
by the peace ol TN)Scharevatz on I lily 2ist, that period 2,057 lamilies. amounting 
1718, which followed the x’ictories ol to (g2oi persons, entt‘i(*d tht' county ol 
Priiu'e Eugene of Savoy. During the Bacs, 'fhen, by the decri’e ol Ajinl 
Turkish su])remacy till* wide* low^lands and 24th, 1780, lurther immigration at tlu* 
hill districts ol the coimtic’S of'forontal ami exjuaist; ot th(^ state was stojiped. As 
Ti'ines W(‘re transformed into a desert, most of the (kainans were of the agrii'ul- 
Consequently Count (daiidius Florimond tural class, numerous large villages arosi*, 
p . Mercy, the first goxernorol this whicliliave preserved theirtierinancharac- 
Undcr^Wise brought in colonists ter to tin* ])re.sent day. The mimlx'r ol 

Government (iermauy, Italy, and (iermans here amounts to about 50 jx'r 

Sj)ain after the yvdY 1720. In cent, ol the whole jiopulation. The chii'f 
1728 there were ten villages occupied by places inhabited by (Germans are A]iatin 
Suabians, one village of Italians, and one Cservenka, Csonojda, Kula, Alt-Futak, 
of Spaniards. Under Mercy’s govern- Alt-Szivacz, Bajmok, Stanisics. In spite 
ment, between 1722 and 17.JO, the town of the number of language's spoken upon 
and fortress of 'femesvar waMa* restored, this frontier district, (ierman is at the 
and numerous villages w(*re founded present time predominant, 
and occujiied with ceilonists who came Heinrich von Vlislocki 

from Treves, Cologne, Alsae:e-Lorraine. Hans F. Helmolt 
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German 
Armies in 
Moravia 


descriptions wliich have curne down to us 
give an idea of the fury and extent of this 
struggle, in which the weaker side, the 
Moimirid principality, always reappears 
upon the scene, heroically maintaining its 
position in sj)ite of repeated defeat. Moi- 
mir himself escaj)ed into his fortified 
castles from the first attack which the 
(jerman king delivered in the 
year 84f). His rule, however, 
was brought to an (aid by a 
domestic consiiiracy led by his 
)Wii iK'pliew Rastiz, or Kastislav. The 
second Moimirid tluai rece ived the inherit¬ 
ance of his uncle from the hands of the 
Franks, to goviaai the land lik(‘wise under 
dieir snprianacy. 'I'he struggle, howevtT. 
win broke out anew, b(‘canse Rastislav 
lollowed in his predecessor’s footsteps, and 
strove to secure complete indejieiidence 
of the Frankish kingdeim. (ierman armies 
re})eati‘dly marched njion Moravia in the 
years 855, 8(14, 8()(). and 8()(). iiowever. 
no decisive battle took jilace. At oik* 
time by pn-terided submission, and at 
another by flight into his impregnable 
castles, Rastislav forced the Franks either 
to make peact* or to retire from the in¬ 
hospitable country. Once again domestic 
treachery placed the Moravian prince in 
the power of Lewis, in 870. The defeatiT 
of Rastislav, his iu‘])he\v Svatoplnk 
'Zweiitiliold), secured the snpivmacy over 
the whole of Moravia under the tmitec- 
torate of l^'rance, while his uncle was 
punished by blinding and confinement in 
a F'rench monastery. 

The jiolitical struggle for the foundation 
of a jiowerfnl Slav emjiire was accom¬ 
panied, from the outset, by a st'iions 
attempt to break the ecclesiastical ties 
wliich united these* countries with 
(iennany. (ierman, Italian, and Lirc^ek 
jiriests were working simnltanc'onsly in the 
country, and the* disastrous conse(|nences 
to the land afforded the ])rince Rastislav 
a jilansible excuse for apjiearing before 

„ . . the Roman Pope Nicholas 

Early M.s,.oners j ^ 

® * _ . . „ should decide what Jiriests 

True Faith henceforward be 

jicrmittedto jireachand teach in Moravia. 
The Pojie,however,is said to have declined 
to consider the question, or perhajis to 
have decided it against the wishes of the 
Moravian jirince, who in 8(13 asked for 
fresh teachers from the (ireck emjieror 
Michael 111 . to jireach the true faith to the 
Moravian nation in their own language. 
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The mission was entrusted to the 
brotliers Conslantine and Medhodius of 
Thessalonica. Their sjiiritual work in 
Moravia Ix'gan in the year 864 ; as, how¬ 
ever, they jiossessed no higli ecclesiastical 
rank, they confined themselves at first to 
the education of the children. As they 
desired to fulfil the object of their mission, 
the introduction of divine service in the 
Slavonic language, both into tin* Moravian 
and also into the neighbouring Slav 
kingdom of the Paiinonian jirince Kozel, 
the brothers, accompanied by the most 
callable of their scholars, bedook tliem- 
selvt‘s to Rome in 8(17, in order to secure 
the Pope’s jiermission for tin* use ol the 
Slavonic liturgy. Pope Hadrian II. is 
said to have fnllilled tin* wish ol the 
Moravians in 8f>8. 

F'eeling, how(‘ver, a prc'Seiitiment ot 
ajiproaching death, ('onstantine resolved 
not to rt'tnrn to Moravia : lu* t*ntered 
the monastery at Rome, took the* name 
('yril as a monk, and di('d shortly altt*r- 
wards, on Ft*brnary 14th, Sfx). Tin* 
continuation of his apostolic' work was 
l(‘ft to his brothel Medhodins, who had 
. bc'en consecrated bishoji at 
astis ay Hardly, howi'Vi*!', had 

OSes IS returned to Moravia with 

**‘^*^* the intention ot resuming the 
struggle* against the (Ierman clergy, so 
successfully b(*gnn. when the* rc'volntion 
took jiLice which cost Rastislav his throne* 
and ireedom, and translorme'd Meiravia 
jiractically into a F'raidvish mark. Metho¬ 
dius then sn('cumbe*d to his ojiponents ; 
feir twei anel a hall years, during the 
first years of the reign ot Svato})lnk m 
Moravia, he re‘maine*^L a jirisoner in a 
(ierman monastery, ailiei- 

Friendly as were t>d tlu' ieins existing 
between the ne*w Men eU'en'e* ince and the 
neighbouring (.ie*rm; imigratioie, and in 
jiarticnlar witli Karwas stopj* ceinnt of 
the East Mark, the*y <e*re of.-Uii but a shent 
time. So seion as Karlmann had re*ase)n 
tei susjiect the* fidelity eil Svate)jilnk, he 
seized his jierson and his jireijierty, and 
retained him at his court in honenirable 
confinement, with the idea that his re¬ 
moval wonlel make it easier to establish 
Frankish snjm*macy in Meiravia. How¬ 
ever, the eipjirc'ssed Moravian jiojiulation 
began a desjierate attemjit to secure their 
freedom. Karlmann thought that lie 
could entrust the task of crushing this 
movement to no more suitable jierson than 
Svatopluk, so entirely had th(* Slav won 
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[he confidence of the German. Hardly, 
iiuwever, did Svatopluk find hinisell 
.iinong his own people, ere he gave rein 
to his long-repressed fury, and with one 
blow destroyed not only the army which 
had been sent to his support, but also all 
semblance of Frankish dominion in Mora¬ 
via. In the two following yi“ars (872 and 
87J) Karlinann was unable to break down 
the resistance of Svatopluk. Not until 
the year 874 have we direct (‘videncc of 
th<‘ conclusion of a ]M‘ace at Forchheim, 
under whicli Svatojdnk promist'd fidelity, 
obedience, and the usual annual tribute. 
Peace lor eight years hdlowed this act of 
submission. 

During tin; period ol this national 
rising the Moravians also renu‘m])ered 
Methodius in his iin])risonment abroad ; 
their r(‘])r(‘s(‘ntatioiis at Rome eventually 
induced Pope John Vdll. to ordti tlu' 
Bavarian bishops to libtM'ate tin" Moravian 
aj)ostK‘. ^lethodius immediately pro- 
'eeded—aI)out the ontsi‘t of the year 87J— 
to Kozel. in th«' Ihinnonian jirincipality, 
and shortly alterwards to Moravia, where 
In* was rei'eived with marks oi high resjiect 
on tin" part ot the prince and ])eopli‘. 
Svatopluk. howevt'r. failed to apj)rec.iate 
th(‘ lu'lp which might have lu'cn given to 
his politn'al plans hy a firm establishment 
of the Slavonic Church in the country. 
During the dogmatic (piarrels between 
Methodius and the lhavarian ch^rgy he 
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maintained a position of neutrality : he 
went so far as to express the wish that 
Methodius should provt" his orthodoxy 
before the Pope at Rome. The latter was 
thus for the second tinn* obliged to journey 
thither, and in the year 880 returned to 
his diocese under full pa])al ])rotection, 
and with lurther reccjgnitiun of the 
dignity of his position. Even lu'vv, how¬ 
ever, it was imjiossible for him to gain a 
complete victory over his o])])onents in 
Moravia ; the Bavarian clergy maintained 
their position in the country, and threw 
obstacles in his way. It was not until the 
last years of his life—he died on April ()th, 
885—that his position in Moravia beeamt" 
more peaceful. 

Witliin this period (882-884) occurred 
many violent political struggles betw("en 
Svatopluk and the neighbouring Frankish 
districts. The Moravian jirincc then 
appeared as the protector of one of two 
families who were struggling to secure 
the position of count in the Traungau 
and in the East Mark, while Arnnlt, 
or'Arnolf, the son of Karlinann, wdio 
governed the marks of Kaiantania and 
Pannonia, supported the opjiosition party. 
The war began in 882. In 883 Svatopluk 
was raging in Pannonia “ like a wolf,” 
and in the following year hostilities were 
renewed. The feud was repressed only 
upon the interference of the Emperor 
Charles III. in the East Mark in August, 
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884. In 885 peace was concluded ouly lor the limitations which hindeu d their 
between Svatopluk and Arnulf, and national dcvelo]>ment u[)on tlu* west, and 
resulted in a mutual understanding so failed to see the dangers which thu ateiK'd 
complete that, when Arnulf became can- their uni)r()tected eastern frontier; tlii^ 
didate for the crown of Germany in neglect brought about the downfall of ih(‘ii 
Frankfort in the year 887, Svatopluk carefully constructed empire, 
zealously supported him. Under such The downfall of th(‘ old IVToravian 
circumstances the work of Cyril and kingdom made room for the de\ > ]oj)rnent 
Slav Pri t ’ could not flourish of other Slavonic stalt‘S wdiieh h.id existed 

in Moravia, the more so as under the protection and goviMimuut 
Persecutira death of the latter had of the Moimirid Phnpire at the time <d its 

thrown the entire responsi- highest pow^u'; such were tlu* Bohemian 
bility upon the feeble shoulders of a cluchy on the w^st and the lh)lish diudiy 
disciple. In the very year of the death on the north-east of Moravia. J'he for- 
of Methodius, the y('ar of Svatojiluk’s tunes of Bohemia in particulai were, 
reconciliation with the Franks, a general during the ninth century, ofttai ol(>sely 
persecn’^'ii of the disci}des of Methodius linked with tho.se of her more im[)()itant 
began in Moravia; only a few received neighbour on th(‘ east. I'lit' ('.\])edilions 
jierinission Irorn Svatopluk to leave the ot the Franks were on sc'veral occasions 
country. The Slav priests then took directed against both countri(‘S. I'lie 
refuge in the south Slavonic countries, activity of the Slav apostles in Moravia 
where their liturgy found a field unex- seems to have been not unheedc’d in 
pectedly productive. Bolu^inia ; thenv is evidence for tlu* fact 

Thus, politically as well as ecclesiasti- that the Bohemian Duke Bt)rivoi was 
cally, Moravia remained in jieaceful baptised by Methodius. In individual 
dejiendence u]>on the b'rankish Empire points, however, the relations ol the two 
until the year 8()0. At that time divergent countries in politics and religion are some- 
conceptions concerning the n-lation of . w'hat obscure, lor thi‘ reason 

the Moravian princes to the tierman king Establish!/ history of Bohemia 

brought forth new points of difference, inhohemin ^'haractei 

which were to 1)e solv(‘d only by further * until late 111 the ninth century, 

fighting. In the first campaign in 892, Horivoi, a contempoiary oi S\'ato|)luk, 
and more t‘Sj)ecially in the tollowing y(‘ar, is the first historical prince in Bohemia, 
the Moravians held the field ; but in the and his name follows a long senes ol 
year CS95, when the power of the Slav mythical rulers. 

kingdom for resistance was to be testt'd How'ever, the foundation of a uniform 
tor the third tim(*, Svatoj)luk died a sudden kingdom, and the detiniti' estahlishmeiit 
but natural death. With him disappeared of tlu* (diristian faith in B>ohemia, belong 
irrevocably tlu* wdiole splendour of the to the perit)d of the sons of Borivoi— 
Moravian kingdom. The violent struggle Sjiitignev and Wratislav—and his grand- 
between the brothers, who ware tlu* sons - Wenzel tlu* Saint and B>ol(‘slav 1 . 
heirs of Svatopluk, accelerated the dowm- As eeirly as tlu* n‘ign ol Wenzel, or WVn- 
fall, and the strength of the country was ceslaus, took place the first inevitable 
further w'eakened by the secession ol both ('ollision bt*tw(‘t‘n the (u'lman Empin*, 
Bohemian and Silesian districts, over which had gained in strength since the 
which the military pow^r ol Svatopluk accession ol Rcmry the Fowler and the 
had extended his dominion. L'nder these Slav powTr, which had grown up during 
Moravia Falls was im- the Hungarian wars. the struggle had 

Before*rhc* * possible for the country to fatal effects upon German prosperity. 
Wild Magyars h*ngth of time W^enzel was a p(*ac('-loving prince, whose 

the fearful attacks of the mind was bent more upon the salvation of 
Magyars, wdio advanced wath barbaric the Church than on ti'iniioral success; he 
■ferocity. In the year gob Moravia sue- readily recognised the supremacy of the 
cumbed to this enemy, wdiomshe had hardly German king, and agreed to the old tribute, 
had time to observe, much U'ss to guard when Henry I. appeared before Prague in 
against, after concluding, in the year goi, a the year ^28. When, however, WTmzel, 
peace with her great enemy the FTanks, in the course of dome,stic struggles, lost 
which in no way limited her constitutional his life in the year 0 55 at the liands ol 
independence. The Moimirids had eyes his brothers and allies, and Boleslav I., 
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WENZEL OF ""bohemia : “THE GOOD KING WENCESLAUS ” 


Wenael’s thoughtfulness and regard for others endeared him to his people. Of his humility and consideration a pretty 
story is told. One cold, frosty night, so runs the tale, he saw a poor man in the snow gathering fuel. His heart was 
touched, and calling on his page to “ Bring me flesh and bring me wine, bring me pine-logs hither; thou and I will see 
him dine, when we bear them thither," they went out “ in the rude wind's wild lament" on their mission of mercy. 
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“ the fratricide,” becaine duke, the war with 
Germany broke out afresh. The Bo¬ 
hemian prince held out for a long time in the 
frontier fortresses and abattis, which pro¬ 
tected his country against King Otto I., 
then hard pressed ])y enemies on many 
sides. Kventually. however, Boleslav’s 
strength grew feelde, and in (j5() he sub- 
^ mitted to the same conditions 

PoHsh^'^ under which his brother and 
Em ire predecessor had recognised 
(ierman supremacy. In the 
battle of the Lechfeld, in the year 955, a 
Bohemian auxiliary force' fought side i)y 
side' with the trooj)s ol the united (German 
races. Boleslav, who protected his fron¬ 
tiers against the im]K'tuous Magyars, 
pursued the defeat('d eni'in^^ and inflicted 
further defeat upon them. 

A]K)ut this time a])peared a dangerous 
rival to the rising Prernyslid jirincipality; 
this was the Polish Kmpire. We first 
become acquainted with the existence of 
this new power in the lowlands between 
the Oder and the Wart he about 963 ; 
its political centre was (inesen, and it 
extended south-west to the modern Silesia, 
where it touched the Bohemian kingdom. 
At first the two Slav principalities 
maintained friendly relations ; th(‘ Polish 
Duke M('sko 1 .. who died in ()()2, married 
Dubrava, the daughter ol Boleslav I. of 
Bohemia. She it was who won ovc'r both 
her husband and his jx'ople to Christianity. 
As early as the year 9^8 a Polish bishopric 
was founded in Posen, some years before 
that of Prague. Bohemian auxiliary 
troops supjiorted Mesko in his struggles 
against his northern neighbours. The 
Polish and Bohemian jirinces—the latter 
was the son and namesake of Boleslav 1 . 

made an alliance, and joined in heljiing 
tlu' Bax’arian Duke Henry against the 
Kmperors Otto 11 . and Otto 111 . in the 
years ()y(i and 

Then, however, the bond of friendship 
between the two brothers-in-law was 
- . broken ; Dubrava had died 

n'** *f*ii°** authorities speak of the 
own a bitter hostility ” existing be¬ 

tween the two, as th(' Pole had captured a 
considerabh' district from Bohemia, and 
had succeeded in maintaining his posi¬ 
tion in a series of battles. Accurate 
geographical information is wanting, but 
from the mention of the place Nicmtsch 
it has been concluded that the scene of 
the war was Silesia. A long period of 


bitter struggle between the two iK'ighbour- 
ing states followed, which severely tested 
the resources of the Prernyslid kingdom. 

After about a century of development 
Bohemia had now arrived at a turning- 
point which is marked upon the one hand 
by a decline in political power, and on 
the other l)y violent domestic convul¬ 
sions. That period came vNdu'n Adal])ert, 
the second Bishop of Priigue, abandoned 
” the blind nation rushing to its own 
downfall,” left his country and his lionu', 
and in ()qy sacrificed his life in missionary 
work among the savage Prussians. It 
is the period when a noble native 
family, the Slavnikings. from which 
Adalbert was sprung, was ('xt('rminated 
by Duke Boleslav 11 . and the nobility. 
The contagion of discord soon extc'iided 
to the royal family, and th(' Premyslids 
and the Bohemians were govc'rned by 
dukes, designati'd by the chroniclers as 
” basilisks,” or ” poisonous vipers.” 

Hardly had Boh'slav 111 ., th(‘ son ot 
Boleslav IT, assumed the governmc'iit 
in the year 999 wlu*n he attempted to 
destroy his younger brotlu'i s, jaromir and 
p A t-hlalrich, and ujion the failure 

o es an att('m])t drov(' them 

Do^mians country with their 

* mother ; tlu'y found a refuge 

at the im}>erial court in Geiniany. The 
condition ot affairs naturally ('uabh'd th(' 
warlike Polish Duke Bolesla\' 1 . ( habii 
(992-1023) to seize Bohemia, with the 
help of dissatisfied Bohemian nobles, 
at the outset of th(* year loo p after jae- 
viously corupiering the (ierman Irontii'r 
land lu'tween the Oder and the Tlbe, 
and also Moravia. He decliiu'd, however, 
to do homage to the emperor tor his new 
dominions, and Henry II. rt'solved to 
deprive the Pole of his latest acquisitions. 
Bohemia was reconquered at the first 
attack, in 1004,•♦ind Princi^ Jaromir was 
invested with the Duchy of Bohemia. 
The struggle for the other conquests of 
the Pole ended in a long war betw(*en the 
(ierman emperor, who was su})})orted by 
the Bohemians, and Boh'slav Chabri ; 
the war occupied almost the entire reign 
of this })rince. 

In the course of the struggle between 
the Bohemian and Polish ])owers victory 
returned to the flag of the former, es¬ 
pecially after the death of Boleslav Chabri, 
when a period of internal confusion began 
in Poland ; while in Bohemia, after the 
short rule of Jaromir, his brother 
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Udalrich seized Iho reins of government, 
with the support of his bold son Brelislav. 
To Bretislav is in ])articn 1 ar due the 
arhievement of obtaining from Poland the 
land of Moravia in i()2(), the last of the 
great concpiosts of the period of BoU-slav 
Chabri. The union oi this distriet with 
Bohemia materially inerc^ased tlu' pr(*s- 
tige and the strength of the Premyslid 
dynasty. 

After the death of his father Udalrich 
in lo.U’ Ihetislav took over the sole 
government. In injo he undertook an 
e\])edition into l^oland with a large army, 
and made a victorious advance as tar as 
(inesen, plund(‘ring and devastating the 
land on all sides. At the j)oint where 
the eorpS(' of the 
I'tisho)) of Prague, 

Adalbert, had Ikmmi 
laid to rest after 
his martyrdom at 
the liamls ol th(‘ 

Prussians, in 
Bretislav a t o n e d 
tor the ingratitndi' 
ot his forefathers 
to this noble man ; 
h V in a d e his 
Bohemian and 
Moravian subjects 
renounce at the 
in a r t y i‘ ’ ^ grav(\ 
w'hile tliey wer(‘ 
in arms, a numlier 
ot heath(‘n customs 
of long standing, 
against which Adal¬ 
bert had inveighed. 

The “ sacred bur- 
dem, ’ tilt* rtnnains 


Bretislav 
the Friend 
of Peace 



THE ANCIENT CROWN OF BOHEMIA 
This famous crown of Bohemia, often called the crown 
of St. Wenceslaus, dates from the fourteenth century, 
of St. Veit at Prague. 


and 


kept 


the 


treasury 

of the martyi’, were 
then brought bai'k to his native land. 

The conquests, however, of certain 
distrii'ts of Poland had to lie abandoned 
when the Kiujieror Henry II!. protested 
against them. Like Hi*nry 11 . liefore him, 
his son was determined to prev(*nl the crea- 
, tion of a great Slav empire on 
The Disloyal thooast ..f (n-i many. Hrotislav 
• accepted the challenge forth- 
with, and in 1040, the first year 
of the war, he secured a great success. In 
the following year, howt‘ver, the course 
of the campaign was so disastrous to the 
Bohemians, owing to the treacherous de¬ 
sertion of certain nobles to the emjXTor’s 
cause, that the Bohemian ruler was forced 
to sue for peace. Only two Silesian 
districts of his Polish conquests were 


left to him, and these were shortly after¬ 
wards perforce restored to the Polish 
prince in return for a yearly tribute. 
Henceforward Bretislav renounced all 
military opi'rations against the tierman 
Fuiipire, and, indeed, snjiported the 
emjieror in his camj^aigns, 
es])ecially against Hungary. 
Bretislav secun'd peace and 
quiet for the advancement of 
civilisation and economic prosperity in his 
territori(‘s. During his government in 
Bohemia and Moravia S(‘veral im})ortant 
monasteries w(*ri‘ foundt'd. In the interior 
of his extensivf' empin* he ho])ed to be 
able to secun* piuinanent ord(*r, evTU 
after his di'ath, through his heirs. He 
lH'(|ueathed to his 
first-born son, 
Spitignev, the 
government in 
Bohemia, together 
with the general 
right of supremacy; 
Moravia lit* dividt'd 
among his three 
younger .sons, W'ra- 
tisJav, K o n r a d , 
and Otto. A tiftii 
son, Jaroinir, was 
inti'iided for the 
Church. 

Brt'tislav had, 
liowe\'('r, tak(‘n in- 
adequaft* measures 
to secure flu* per¬ 
formance of these 
conditions, and the 
reaction began im- 
niedialtdy after his 
deatli in 1055. Spitignev dejuived his 
Moravian Iirolhers of their rult*. destroyed 
the iK)hility oi Mora\'ia, who at1(*mpted to 
offer resistance to his aggn'ssive m(*asures, 
and finally, for unknown reasons, e.\]>elled 
from Bohemia the (Germans, who had ac¬ 
quired gn'at influence during his father’s 
reign ; he also banished his mother, )udith 
von Schwi'infurt, the lirst (L'l inan princess 
who had occujiied the throne of the 
Premyslids. His gi^vernment, however, 
lasted scarcely si.x years (10^5-lofii). 

His brother and successor, Duke Wra- 
tislav II., reverted to his hither’s policy. 
Bretislav had given Moravia its first 
monastery by his foundation at Raigern 
in 1048, and Wratislav, notwithstanding 
the great difficulties raised in his path by 
his brother Jaromir-Gebhard, Bishop of 
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Prague, founded the bishopric of Olniutz 
in 1062, which afterwards became the 
ecclesiastical centre of Moravia. Of very 
considerable importance to Bohemia and 
to the German Empire are the personal 
relations upon which Duke Wratislav 
entered with the Emi)eror Henry IV. ; 
these endured unchanged during the whole 
_ ^ ^ . government of the two 

Bohemian uke notwithstanding the 

ssumes general secession of the 

Title of Km* 

and the warnings of Pope Gregory VII. 
As a reward for this personal fidelity and 
for the constant military help which the 
formidable rej)utali()n ol his troops was 
abl(‘ to give the emperor, the Bohemian 
duke was rewarded at different times by 
neighbouring pieces of territory, though 
he was unable to maintain a permanent 
suj)iemacy over them, and in tlu* year 
io8f) he was allowed to assume tin* 
dignity f)f king, tliongli this was merely 
a pel's )nal concession to himself. 

S') great was the reputation po,ssessed 
by Wratislav in Gsrmany that the 
Archbishop Wezilo ot Mayence an- 
nounc('d the eh* vat ion of the Bohemian 
diik(‘ to the dignity of king in these 
words to the Pope : “ All are agreed 

that he would have f)een worthy of even 
higher fa\’oiir, if any such could have 
been found for him.” fhily in his own 
house did Wratislav tail to secure peace. 
There were continual (piarrels. now with 
his brother the Hisho]) of Prague, now 
again with his other brothcMS the Moravian 
jirinces, and also with his son and his 
ne])hews. These diffeiences often caused 
local disturbance, and sometimes forced 
him to take up arms against his o[)ponents. 
The cause ol them among the Prerny- 
slids—and they were to endure for almost 
the next century and a half -consisted in 
that rcgulatif)!! for the succession, the 
“ jiistitia P>oliemoniin,” wliich Duke Jbe- 
tislav is said to ha\’(' arranged u|)on his 
, diMth-bed. and according to 
o - . wliicli supremacy was to fall to 

in DUput. soil of the tiouse. It 

was tlie Moravian princes who 
more particularly revolted against the 
power of th(‘ Duke of Bohemia in the 
attempt to establish their claim to tlie 
Bohemian throne. During the reign of 
the two successors of Wratislav, who died 
in iO()2, his sons Bretislav II. and Borivoi, 
we have struggles with Udalrich of Briinn 
and Lutold of Znaim in iioi, and some 


years later—in 1105 and 1107—with Duke 
Svatopluk of Olmutz ; these produced very 
serious disturbances. At the same time the 
Premyslid power was involved in numerous 
military enterprises abroad, at one tinu* 
against Hungary, at another against 
Poland—now upon its own initiative, and 
again as following the German kings. 

The relations of the country to the em¬ 
pire were by no means undisturl)ed by this 
internal confusion ; on the contrary, the 
emperor was often called in as arbitrator. 
This struggle increases in dramatic force 
until it reaches its highest ])()int in the 
year 1125. Duke Vladislav, also a son of 
Wratislav II., had died, and had been 
succeeded in the government by his 
younger brother Sobeslav ; he was op¬ 
posed by his cousin Prince Otto of Oliniit/., 
who found a powerful ally in King Lot bar 
of Su])pling(‘nburg. Hitherto Geinian 
kings had offered no direct intc'rlerencc' 
in the struggle of the Bohemian rn-ais, 
but Lothar led the army to Bohemia in 
person to su]>}>()rt the cau.se oi his jirotege 
Otto. The ri'sult was the fearful batlh' ol 


Kuhn on February i<Slh. ii2t>. in which 


Bohemia’s 
Wars of 
Succession 


not only the (h'rman knights 
in the king’s service met with 
total defeit, but the Moravian 
prince Wtis also shun. The 


wars of succe.ssion were, ho\vc'\(‘i, not 


concluded. During the governnu'nt of 
Sobeslav (1125 1140) the country was in 
a continual state of inU'inal lerment. 


However, tlu' duke vigorously supjiressed 
one cons]>irai'y after anoth(‘r, and thus 
secured time to cairy on his nunu'rtiiis 


foreign wars, wlndlier against Poland, 
which he rt'jieatedly devastated betwtvn 
1142 and 1145, or in (jerniany, Italy, and 
Hungary, in the sc'rvice of King Lothar. 
with wjiom he had made ])eace imiiK*- 
diat(‘ly after the battle of Kuhn. 

Under the successor of Sobi'slav, his 


nephew Vladislav^ 11 ., tht‘ smouldering fire 
blazed uj). The youthful P>oh(*mian duk(‘ 
was oj)posed simultaneously by a number 
of Bohemian Pr(‘my.slid ])rinc(‘s, by the 
Moravian ])rinc('S of Ibiiiui, Oliniit/, and 
Znaim, and by a iiortion of the Bohemian 
nobility. Thanks, however, to his own 
determination, to the fidelity of his fol¬ 
lowers, including his brotluM' Thebald and 
the Bishop of Olmiitz, and to the vigorous 
support afforded by the Emjieror Conrad 
II., a half-brother of his wife Gertrude, 


he succeeded in forcing the allies to retreat. 
The struggles of the Duke of Bohemia 
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with tlic Moravian Prcmyslids, especially 
with Conrad of Ziiaiin, endured for years. 
Eventually the forces of the latter were 
exhausted, and the world-insi)iring idea 
of a Second Crusade diverted men’s minds 
from the monotony of domestic strife. 
The close relations of Bohemia to the 
(jcrman Empire at that time, and also the 
energy of Bishoj) Henry of Olmiitz, 
made the political movements felt in this 
country in full force. The summons for a 
crusade to Palestine in H47, and for a 
simultaiKious enterprise against the 
heathen Wends on the lower Elbe and 
\'istula, was enthusiastically received by 
Bohemia and Moravia. UndcM* the leader¬ 
ship of Ihshop Henry and some of the 
l*remy.slid princes, one ])arty started oft 
with th(* northern crusading army, while 
Duke Vladislav with a no less splendid 
lurci' joined Conrad HI. and the eastern 
host, though the duke was forced to return 
Irom Constantinople or Nic.ea by reason 
of the grt'at hardshii)S ot the campaign. 

A ti‘W years later, on Juin* 25th, 1150. 
death deprived th(‘ duke ot liis faithful 
counsellor. Bishop Henry. 'Plu* bishop 
, was a personality ol v(Ty 

The Pope s imjiortance both in the 

Eulogy of ec('lesiastical and p(»htical 

B.shop Henry hv 

(h'rman ifleas and (lei inan culture, he was 
K'Sjiectefl both by the Enpieror Conrad and 
by I'higenius HI., who selected him 

tor important diplomatic missions, .such, 
lor instance, as the attempted union 
])(’twe(‘n the (iieek and Konian (dmrehes 


proj)osed by the Pope. The Pope’s words 
to the emperor respecting this bishop are 
inor(Mhan a mere'comjiliment : "Though 
wt* should havt‘ been very glad to keep with 
us for some time in high honour and affec¬ 
tion this good and pious man. yet we send 
him back to your Highne.ss, knowing as we 
do how grt‘at is your need of him.” 
Betwec'ii the years 1x42 and 1147 we .see 
Henry at least once e\'ery year at the 
(ierman court, and in personal attendance 
upon the Emiieror Conrad. 

Henry’s ])osition in the empire can be 
well interred from the words of the emperor 
in an official document, to the effect that he 
had chosen the Bishop ol Olmiitz in pre¬ 
ference to all the bishops in the empire, 
on account of his stainless faith as a 
teacher and mediator in all things i)er- 
taining to the service of Cod. His energy 
as regards Bohemia and Moravia was 
very considerably paralysed by the endless 


quarrels of the Premyslids among them¬ 
selves. The fact is, howevci', of import¬ 
ance that he was, by reason of his connec¬ 
tion with Germany, the first means of 
bringing the ideas of German civilisation 
into Moravia and the Premyslid countries ; 
for the church of Olmiitz, for instance, he 
secured, in full accordance with German 
.. . custom, a grant of jurisdic- 
King Vladislav immunity — a ])rivi- 

Enjoy. Fame , 

nnd Pro.per..y unknown in this dis- 

trict, and was Sf)on to becom(‘ of great 
importance to legal developments in Bo¬ 
hemia and Moravia. The reign of Vladislav 
ermtinued long after the death of the 
bishop; tlu; king lived in prosjierity and 
fame to his latest years. The dangers 
threatened by Moravia had b(‘(Mi obviated 
for the inonumt by establishing Ifohemian 
Premyslids m the divided ])i incijialities. 
It is true that many a banished Premy.slid 
prince was living abioad, only waiting for 
the moment when the throne* of Vladislav 
should begin to totter ; yet he was suc- 
ci'ssful in pr(*S(n ving his rule* lor a long 
time from any shalte'i ing blow. 

An imi>e)rtant me^ans to this end vv^as the 
fact that upon the* accession of Frt'dei'K' 1 . 
(Barbarossa) to the Ge^rman throne in 
Xi52,\'ladislav continued in the traditional 
path of fidelity to the (*m[)eror and emj)ire. 
A{ the rignt moment a^id liy nu'ans of tlu' 
dexterous mediation of Bishop Daniel of 
Prague, the tie l>etw('en the* two princess 
w'as drawn (‘ven closer in June, ii5(). 1 he 
Duke* of Bohemia uinh'rtook to ]>lace his 
subjects at the i‘mt)eror’s disjiosal for 
military expeditions, and in return lor 
this he rc'ceived certain small c'onct'ssions 
of territory, and also the honour of king- 
shi]), w'hich, exactly seventy years iH'fore, 
had been conferred by the hhn]>eror Henry 
TV. upon his grandfatlu*!', Wratislav II. 

Bolunua now' entered upo'i a military 
jieriod. First of all the country shared 
in Barbarossa’s Polish campaign of 1x37, 
. crossed the Oder, and cleared 
° tbe jxith far into a foreign 

as ft 11 ^i*^ country for the imj)erial army. 

ower Though the entertirise had no 

im]V)rtance for Bohemia itself, it w^as of 
gr(*at import to the inde])endent ]U'in- 
cipality of Silesia. This campaign, wdiich 
was repeated in xxt)j, resulted in the recall 
of the sons of Vladislav II. of Poland by 
the Polish duke Boleslav I\G Kendzierzavy. 
In 114b he liad driven his brother Vladislav 
II, of Poland from the throne, and 
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forced him to flee to his brother-in-law, 
the Emperor Conrad III. of Germany. 
His children were now reinstated in their 
father’s inheritance, Breslau, (ilogaii, and 
Oppeln. The Polish supremacy over these 
districts was, indeed, maintained for a 
considerable [)eriod. But the three 
princes, Boleslav, Mt‘sko, and Conrad, 
_ , who had spent the whole of 

* their youth in (Germany, were 
the lirst who brought Silesia 

* within the area ol Western 

civilisation. It is of great historical 
importance that the Bohemian king 
co-operated in the first attempt to sunder 
Silesia from Poland, and connect it with 
the (ierman Em jure. 

In the year following the Polish war th(‘ 
Bolu'Tiiians received a sumnums to a 
campaign against Milan. The youthful 
Bohemian knights enthusiastically suj)- 
ported the summons, though the older 
nobility regarded the new policy with 
sus])icion and distrust. Vladislav, without 
consulting his nobles, had bet'u crowned 
l'>y the emperor on January iith, 1158, at 
an im])erial di(‘t in Regensl)urg, and, with¬ 
out their consent, had agreed to Frederic’s 
conditions. Their opposition, however, 
went for nothiiigc The s])irit and bravery 
of the Bohemian warriors contributed 
largely to secure victories for the emperor, 
both in this year, and in his later campaigns 
and conflicts in Italy in ii()i. Tif)2. and 
Tit >7. It must be said that their 
plundering habits jirocured them an evil 
reputation both abroad and in the 
em])eror’s countries. Successful, too, was 
an expedition which King Vladislav led to 
Hungary in iib4, in order to su])port his 
j.u'otege Stefan III. in the struggle for the 
succession against Stefan TV., who was 
siipjiorted by the By/antine emperor. 
The treasures of the (ireek cam|)aign 
provided a rich booty. 

Towards the end of Vladislav’s reign his 
relations with Frederic Barbarossa were 
_ clouded for many reasons. 

Emperor resolve Jo transfer 

o ymany government of Bohemia to 
Interferes Frederic without the 

:onsent of Barbarossa, the German 
emperor oppost'd this arbitary action on 
the part oi the Bohemian king, and, instead 
of Frederic, made his cousin Solx^slav IT. 
Duke of Bohemia. The immediate conse¬ 
quence was a j)rotractcd struggle for the 
throne. Frederic was obliged to give 
way at first, but at a later jieriod he 
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recovered the eni})eror’s favour and 
reconquered the supremacy from Sobeslav 
in Ii7q. 

In tliis struggle he was supported by 
(iermany, and also, in ])articular, by the 
Moravian prince Conrad Otto, wdio, in all 
probability, was S])rung from a collateral 
branch of th(‘ Bohemian Premyslids, and 
had succeeded under King Vladislav II. 
to the principality of Znaiin upon the 
extinction of a native line of rulers. 

From the beginning of Sobeslav’s reign, 
Briinn and Oliniitz were governed by his 
younger brothers, Udalrich and Wen/.el, so 
that the Moravian branchof t hePremyslids 
became entirely extinct about t he yt‘ar 1174. 
However, the struggle betwcxMi Bohemia 
and Moravia brok(' out once again. 'I'lie 
second reign of h'rederic, the “ inex- 
pt‘ri(‘nced helmsman,” as a contem|)orary 
chronicler names him, was as shoi t as the 
first : a ])oj)ular rising forced him to flight, 
and he applied for lu'lp to the cm])eror. 
'file ducal throne of Bohemia si'cmed 
destined to fall to the Moravian prince, 
('onrad Otto, who already united under 


his rule the three component kingdoms of 


Bohemia and 
Moravia 
Again in Arms 


Moravia. Howt'ver, Fnxleric 
Barbarossa summoned the 
two Premyslids t(> a])}>ear 
before his court at Ratisbon, 


and dell vei l'd his (U'cision on Si'jitember 
2()th, 1.182 : Fri'd('ri(' was to reign in 
Bohemia, as before, wdiih' ('onrad Otto 


was heiK'eforward to govern Moravia as a 
margravate, immediately dt'pending on 
t he em]>eror and in complete independence 
of liohemia. 


After the death of Conrad Otto, in iiqi, 
the struggle for the suj)r(‘macy in Bohemia 
and Mora^'ia broke out again betweei; 
the two lines of the Sobeslavids and 


Vdadislavids, and the emperor eventually 
decided in the favour of the latter. 


conferring Bol^gmia, in upon 

Premysl Ottokar and Moravia upon 
Vladislav Henry, the two younger brothers 
of the Duke Frederic, who died in 


1189. Peace, however, was not even then 
secured. In the following year the brothers 
were driven out liy their cousin Heni'y 
Bretislav, wdio was also Bishoji of Prague, 
and ruled over both countries until 11.97. 

His death seemed likely to become the 
occasion of a further struggle for the 
succession between the two brothers, 


Premysl Ottokar and Vladislav Henry. 
The latter, however, was a peaceable 
character, and found a solution of the 
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difficulty by offering Jiis brother an to Bohemia, and to grant otht'r j>rivileges 
arrangement for the partition ol the in addition. This event marks the 
empire, which occurred to his mind when advancement of tht' right of prirnogeni 
the armies were drawn up for battle on ture as the ])rinciple of succ(‘ssion against 
Decemi)er bth, 1197. The pro})osition the right of seniority which had previously 
was that Premysl Ottokar should rul(‘ been accepted. 

in B(diemia and Vladislav Ib‘nry in (ierman colonisation gave the Slav 
Moravia, while both “ were to liave one territories, from a ])olitical standpoint, a 
mind as they had one rule.” Though this new constitution for town and 

airangement does not in the least rej)resent village, and from a social 

the nature of tlu'ir subsequent relations, it stan(l})oint a class of free 

none the less remains certain that with peasants and citizens hitherto 

it a new age begins in the history of th(‘ unknown. 'The ])rosj)erous beginning ol 
Piemyslid kingdom. (ierman colonisation ix'ceived a further 

This fraternal compact of ji()y brought impulse uiidc'r KingWcMizel I. (127,0-1250, 
to a somewhat unex])ected conclusion notwithstanding the numerous military 
th(‘unfruitful period of Bohemian history, entanglements into which Bohemia 
dining which the doiTU‘stic policy of was then drawn, chiefly with Austria, 
the country was dominated by continual and in spite of the* aiqialling danger 
ijuarrels concerning the succession, while threateiu'd by 1 he Mongol invasion of tln^ 
economic devtdojmient and the progn^ss yt‘ar 1241. For the moment, howevei, 
of culture were checked, and only the lF)hemia was spared, 
unbridlt'cl warlike t(‘m])erament of th(‘ It was Moravia, and especially Silesia, 
])eoj)le was stimulated. However, towards that suffered ino.st heavily from the bar- 
the clo,se of the twelfth century the mili- barians. The years X157 and n()4 w(‘re, 
tary element falls into the background of as regards the progn^ss of political deve- 
the history of the Boheauian territories. lojmuMit and civilisation, an important 
while civilisation and progrc'ss turning point in the history of .Silesia, as 
eace an gain the Upper hand. Feud and the government of the three Sile.sian 
in'lftohemia royal family princ(*s betokc'iis an entry of (b'rnianising 

disappear, and brotherly love influence's upon a large se ale. The figures 
and unity promote the b(»ld |)lans ('on- most distinguislK'd from thi.s jioint of vi(‘w 
ceived by the head of th(‘family, the Duke are Duke Bok'slav I., the Long (1157- 
of Bolu’iTiia, for the aggrandisement of his 1202), his son Htairy the Bearded 
empire and his royal house. The tier- (1204 123S), who is known for his parti- 
man (unperor no longer st'ttles Bohemian cipatiou in the louiidiiig ol the (ierman 
affairs at his own will and jdeasure : on orders in Prussia, and his descendant 
the contrary, the Bohemian princes Henry 11 . (127,8-1241). Tlie dominions 
derive considerable advantage from of the latter extended far beyond the three 
th(' struggles and contu.sion ])revailing in original Silesian ]>rinci))alities. He ruled 
the (ierman Imijiire. Supported with C'racow and i)art of (ireat Poland, which 
unseltish devotion l)y his ^Moravian brother, his father had alrc'ady conquered in the 
the Margrave \dadislav Henry, who died course of wars against his Polish ccuisins. 
m 1222, both in his diplomatic and However, this ])rilhant development 
military enterprise, the new Duke of of the Silesian principality was shaken 
Bohemia cleverly utilised the quarrel to its depths in March, 1241, by the 
of the rival (ierman kings, Philij) of invasion of the Mongols, who reduced 
Swabia and Otto of Brunswick, to p j j Pedand to a dc'sc'rt as they 
secure the iTcognition of Bohemia as a peva^tated 

kingdom for himself and his successors, . ^ . of Silesia to ojipose them, if 

first from Philip, then from Otto after ^ * he did not wish to see the 

Philip’s sei'.ession to the other side, finally destruction of the civilisation laboricmsly 
fre^m Poj)c Innocent TIL, in 1204. Hardly acquired in the course of the last hundred 
had the youthful Hohenstauffen Frederic years. The bloody battle on the Wahl- 
II. appeared upon the })olitical scene, statt at Liegnitz, on April ()th, 1241, cost 

when the duke induced him also to confirm the lives of Henry and of numerous 

the existence of the kingdom, first in knights in his folhuving. The further 

the year 1212 and afterwards in 1216, to history of the Mongol invasion, which con- 

recognise his first-born son as a successor tinned until the spring of 1242, and kept 
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the nci^^hboiiring territories of Austria and the aged Margareta, his marriage with 

Moravia in suspense, ran its course u])on Cunigunde, the young granddaughter of 

Hungarian soil. the Hungarian king, in I2()i, and his 

The next impoi tant event in the history investiture with the two diieliies of Austria 
of Bohemia was the death of FredtTic IT., and Styria by the (ierman king Richard, in 
Duke oi Austria, and the last male I2b2, crowned the remarkable laosperity 
descendant of the house of Babenberg, who which had marke'd the first period of the 
was killed on June 15, 124(), in the battle reign of King Pnanysl Ottokar II. 

D ath of Leitha against the The following decade (127 i) also brought 

the^Last Hungarians. The marriage' to the Bohemian king fame' and victory in 

B k k Ix'tween his niece (iertrude and many of his military enterprises, and an 

a cn erg increase of territory through his acqiiisi- 

who was now also margrave' e)l Meaavia, tiem e)f ('arinthia and Cainiola, and of a 

was not cedc'brated until this time, althemgh certain pe)wer of protectorate e)ve*r h.ge'r 

it had be^e'ii arrange'd years belore ; it and the surroimeling distrie t. Pre'inysl 

sex'ined de^stined to bring the he'iitage' e)f Ottokar IT. had then re'aehe'd the zenith 

the house ol Babe'iiberg into the hands e)i e)l his ])ower. The* elome'stic polie'v of his 
the Premyslids. The meist elangerous reign was marke*el by the* eontinuation 
o])]H)nent of the' Bohemian claims was the' and the incre'ase- ot the work ol (ierman 
Em[X'ror Frede'iic II.. who de'siied toseeaire colonisation, whie*h his father and grand- 
the' Austrian te*rritorie's. as being an father bad introduce'el into the' Pre-myslid 
imperial fief in abeyance. However, the kingdom. In this task he' lonnd a ze'alons 
struggle for the inheritaiu'e' e)f Duke he'lper in Bishop Bruno of Ohniitz, who 
ITederic .soon came to a rapid e'lid, owing was de'seende'd Irom the' lannly e)( the' 
to the de'ath eif the' Margrave Vladislav Holstein counts e)f Se'hanmbe'ig, and 
in 1247, ^'Hiperor in 1250. aelministe're'd the' bishoj)rie' ol Moravia 

The'claims ot inhe'ritance and of constitu- from 1245 te) T2S1: Ik' prove'd tlic king’s 

tional right we'i e'now tin own into the* back* be'st counsi'lloi in all diplo- 

ground ; the disputed posse'ssions passe'd ** matic and ])olitical imde'i - 

te) the greate'r })ower and the greater Made Histor f‘ikings. Bisho]) Bnnu), 

diplomatic ca])acity eit the neighbe)uring ^ ® is ory j, l^ishoj) Henry 

princes eif Bohemia-Moravia and ol Hun- ot Ohniitz and Bishop Adalbert ol Prague, 
gary, with whe)m Bavaria was struggling formed a s]>iritn«d constellation in the 
feir the pre'y. The new margrave e)f history of the* Pn'inyshds. 'flu'y sc't in 

Moravia, Premysl Ottokar, the' grandson motion a religious, cixilising, and jiolitical 

of King Wenzel I., soon dele'ateel Otto, influe'iie'e' which we're' le*lt lar be'yond the 

the duke' of Bax aria, alter a short struggle beamelaries of the'ir re's})e‘e tive' dioct'st's. 

in Upper and Lowe']'Austria. In the year The prixale'ges ol the' (le'iman t(>wns 
1251 he was re'Cognise'd as duke by the incre'ase'd Ireim that pe'riod in Bohe'inia and 

nobility and the' towns of that elistrict, Moravia. This aelvanee in civilisation is 

and further secure'd his conepu'sts by his t he jM'rmanont re'sull e)f the wieU'aeiivitie's 
coniu'ction with Margare*ta, the sister e)f e)f Preunysl Ottokar II. : tor that vast 
t he last Babe'iiberg anel the wielow of King political ceinstruction, the Bohe'mian- 
Hemry VII. ; in Fe*bruary, 1252, he' .Austrian meinarchy. which he seemed to 
married her, although she was cemsider- have erected wijh so much cleverness, 
ably older than himself. preiveel to be unstable ; it was too large'ly 

Feir the posse'ssion of Styria a lengthy foimeled upon tlie we'akness of the'(ierman 

struggle be'gan betwe'em King Bela IV. eit Empire' and upon the vacillation and 

p Hungary anel Premysl Otte)- helph'ssness eit the neiminal kings of 

Ref n*of **^*^*^'** inherited (ierinany. Hene'e for Premysl Ottokai the' 

KinffOtt k& II T^^>ke.'mia onthe cheuce eit Kiidedf e)f Hajisburg as emperor 

® ^ ■ death of his lather in 1253. on Octeiber xst, 1273, marks the beginning 

At the outsf't, success inclined to the side of the decline ed the Beihemian powt'r. 

of the Magyar, chiefly owing to the sii])p()rt This declension was ra])idly completed. 
ifthePe)])e, in 1254; eventually, howe'ver, Premysl Otteikar refused tei acknowledge 

the Bohemian king provc'd victorious in his feudal dependency upon the new 

this (juarter after his success at the Herman king, thus challenging the emperor 

battle of Kroissenbrunn. In July, I2(>(), and the empire to war. For almost 

the dissolution of his marriage with two years the Bohemian king succeeded 
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in staving off the threatening se^cession of 
Styria and Austria, lor tlu* reason that 
Rudolf’s attention was lully occu]hcd 
(,‘lsewhere, while his iiu'ans were insuffi¬ 
cient to j)rovu(k‘ any vigorous su})|)ort 
for his open and secret adherents in tliese 
territories. However, in the autumn of 
127^) the Hapshurg led tlie imperial army 
through Austria to the walls ot Vhenna. 
Ottokar was abandoned, both by th<* 
Austrian noblt^s and by some ot his most 
powertul Hohemian nobility, with the 
r(‘sult that the two opponents never met 
in conflict ; the Hohemian king preferred 
submission to the hazardous alternativ'e 
ot giving battle. The peace of Vienna 
on November 2ist, X27(), d(‘prived Premysl 
Ottokar II. of his position as a great 
power ; lu* was obliged to surrendt^r 
Austria, Styria, (-arinthia, and otluM* 
districts which h(‘ bad coiupiered and 
not inluM'itt'd, and to recei\'(‘ Hohtania 
and Moravia as tiu* vassal of the (haman 
empt'ror. 

This humiliating settlement, howevta', 
('ould not j)ossibly be regarded by th(‘ 
[)roud |)iin('(* as a permanent embargo on 
liis s<'hemes. ('oncerning the futurt* 

„ . . relations ot Holuania with the 

Bohemian 1 i- . • 

« .. emi)ire, and regarding ('ertain 
King Falls ' , , ^ 4? 

• n ,.*1 important ixiints in tlie ptaice 
in Battle , ,b. ' * 1 1 1 

ot v lenna, more particularly th(* 

amnesty to the Hohemian lords who had 
deserted Premysl Ottokar, and the pro¬ 
posed marriage ot a .son and daughter ot 
the two })rinces. misunderstandings broke 
out, which soon ended in that fresh struggle 
with Rudolf which the Hohemian king 
was anxious to provoke. In the battle of 
Diirnknit, on tlu* Marchteld, on August 
2t)th, T27S, Premysl Ottokar was captured, 
in a condition ol exhaustion, after a 
lu‘roi(' struggle, and murdered by cer¬ 
tain knights who had a private grudge 
against him. The Premy.slid territories 
now surreinhaed, almost without resist¬ 
ance, to the (ierman king, who was 
regarded with considerable favour by)- 
the ('ierman poinilatioii of the towns, 
by a portion of the nobility, and not 
least by Hishop Hruno. The first ya^ars 
after the death of tht'ir great king were a 
time of misery for Hohemia. When, how¬ 
ever, Wenzel IT., who became the son-in- 
law and received the support of the 
(ierman king, ascended the throne in 1283, 
a renewed period of jirosperity seemed to 
have begun for the house of Premysl, 
facilitated both by a peaceable and 


serious government and by the riches of 
the country, (\s])(‘cially the income from 
the silver-mines. The young king, with 
his vivid interest in art and .science, 
gained a great rt‘putation for the Ho¬ 
hemian court, and made it a favourite 
resort of artists and scholars. This in¬ 
ternal develojiment was accompanied by 
. . a successful toreign ])olicy. 

1 esia s the struggle with the 

. - Mongols, Silfsia ceases to 

at an End , ^ • r 

rank among the countries ol 

im[)ortanc(‘ in tlii' history of the world, 
and trom 124T its history is purely local. 
Once again the country was broken into 
j)etty principalities, .some of which were 
in continual hostility with Poland, and 
were thus drivtMi into connection with the 
]*remy’slid kingdom through affiniti(‘S of 
civilisation and race. In the decisive 
battle on the Marchfold the Dukes of 
Hreslau, (ilogau and Ojipeln acted as the 
independent allies of the Holit^niian king. 
King Wt'iizid of Hohemia, in later troubles, 
was suj)p()rted f)y several Silesian dukes, 
who re^'ognised him as their leiidal ovts- 
lord ; he succeedt'd in conquering Cracow 
in I2()i. and assumed the crown ol 
Poland in (inesen in 1300, uniting tht* 
heritage of th(‘ Piasts with that ot the 
Premyslids. 

Nor was this tlu' end. In th(* following 
y^-ar—1301—tlu‘ mah line ol the Hunga¬ 
rian royal house of Ar})ad bei'ame extinct, 
and one party" in the country" ottered this 
crown to tht‘ Hohemian king : he did not 
accept it himself, but transferred it to 
his young son, Wenzt'l 111 ., who was 
crowned king of Hungary at Stuhl- 
weissenburg. However, this j)eriod of 
brilliant pros})erit\" lasted but a short 
time for the Premyslids. The Hungarian 
crown could not be* retained in fae e ot the 
Angevin claims, and in the yvar 1304 
\\Vnz(‘l Til. abandoiu'd it. At the same 
time Wenzel II. became involved in war 
with the (ierman king Albert. In the 
^ . course of this struggle he died, 

^r'tk*^^****'*^ in 1305, at the age of thirty- 
p * four. When his heir was medi- 

remys 1 s advance iq^on Poland 

in the following year—i^y)()—to crush the 
rising of Vladislav Lokietek, the Polish 
claimant to the throne, he was murdered 
by an assassin in the castle of Olmutz ; 
he died at the age of seventeen, the last 
male descendant of the distinguished 
house of the Premyslids, leaving no issue 
although married. 
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BOHEMIA AND THE REFORMATION 

THE LUXEMBURG KINGS & THE HUSSITE WARS 


^LAIMS to the Bohemian inheritanre Icn^^tliy task, as Kin|:( Henry, recognising 

were now raised Irom two quarters: speedily the liopelessness ol resistance, 

Duke Henry ot Carinthia relied upon the entered u})on negotiations and voluntarily 
claim ol his wife Anna, the eldest sister ot lelt the country. The occu])ation of 
King Wenzel III. ; on the othei* hand tlu* Moravia was accomplished with equal 
(ierman king Alln'rt regarded l^ohemia lacility. John even as.sumt^d the title of 
and Moravia as escheated hels of the King of Poland, as a sign that he proposed 
(‘m])ire, and conferred them upon his to maintain th(‘ claims of his Premyslid 
eldest son, Duke Rudolf of Austria. prt'decc'ssors to this crown. 

After the prematun* death of Rudolf m course of his go\ (“rninent 

1^07, Henry of (airinthia suc(‘(‘eded in was soon, hovve\'t‘r, consider- 

securing a majority ol the voti'S oi the ^ ably disturl)(‘d, chiefly in 

Bohemian nobility, and it was only in consequence oi the hostile feeling cnter- 
MoravKi that King Albert could secure tained by the high Bohemian nobility 
recognition for his second son Fred(‘ric. for Archbishop Peter of Mainz and other 
However, wIhmi Albert fell in the following (ierman counsellors, whom King Henry 
year, i7)Oi^, under the murderous attiick of had stMit to direct his inexperienced son. 
his iK'phew John (“ Parricida ”), Dukt* John found his difficulties iiK'reased in 
I'rederic was obliged to refrain from all ijij liy the dt^ath ol his imperial father, 
attemi)ts^)Continue thewai against Henry which deprived him of th(‘ support of the 
in Bohemia and also to surrender Moravia, (ierman hhnpire. He was obliged to con- 
with the exccqdion ol certain towns which sent to the exjuilsion of the (iermans fron: 
remained in his pos.session a^ a j)ledge lor Bohemia, and to resign tht‘ government 
tlu* repayment ol the (expense's ol the* war.^ of the country to Henry of Li])a, the most 
Kin Hcnr 's ^ arinthia was, how- ])owerful of the Ihihemian barons. 

VantsheT*^^ * ^ f Peace, how(‘\'(‘r, was not e\'en then 

Prestige difficult jiartyquestioiiswhich .secured, h'inancial disputes between the 
troubled Bohemia. Kingand king and his chief adviser, tlie extra¬ 
nobles, nobh'S and towns, we'ie in a ordinary connection between Tipa and 
stale of perpetual hostility. The result the Dowager (Jueen Elizabeth, the former 
was .seen in disturbaiK'es and acts of consort both of Wenzel II. and Duke 
aggression which lost Henry his prestige Rudolf, who resided in Konigingriitz, and 
in tlu' country. A new party arose, led overshadowc'd the court of tlie queen 
by the Alibot C onrad of Kdnigssaal. which juoper, togetlier with other causes, led to 
attem|)ted to secure a new ruler by the tlie forcible removal of Lipa in 131.5, where- 
marriage of Elizabeth, the youngest iq)on Archbishoj) Peter again received the 
daughter of King Wenzel II. positiem of chief minister. After a rule of 

Their choice fell ujxin John, the young two years he was again forced to yield to 
son of the new (Ierman emperor Henry Vn. the jwerful nobles in 

of Luxemburg. On September ist, ijfo, the King John was wi'ary of tiiese 

marriage of the (jcrman prince, who was |r*^**^j 1. dcmiestic troubles, and turned 
fourteen years of age, with the Bohemian ^ his attention to foreign affairs, 

princess, who was eighteen, was celebrated especially to the rivalry between Lewis 
in S[)eyer. The Oerman emperor had of Bavaria and Frederic the Fair of 
rc'leased the Bohemians from their oath Austria for the (icrman crown; con- 
to the Duke of C'arinthia in tlie sequently the governrm'nl of Bohemia 
previous July at Frankfort, and had and the work of resistance to the nobles 
invested his son with Bohemia and devolved u|:)on his wife Queen Elizabeth, 
Moravia, as escheated fiefs of the emj>ire. who received very little sujiport from her 
The conquest of the country was not a husband. The result was a general revolt 
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a^^^ainst the king in 1318, which he was 
jxiwerlcss to snjiprcss. Finally, hy the 
intervention ot Lewis ot Bavaria, a some¬ 
what degrading compromise with the 
revolted barons was eftec ted at Tauss, and 
the king was ioreed to content himseli 
with his title, his position, and the rich 
incomt' of his t(‘rritory. King | ohn, a rest- 
^ . less, chtHMiiil, somewhat ex- 

FreeV'fLm IrayaManl, hut highly gifted 

„ . and chivalrous character, 

the H&psburgs . j. a ■ 1- 

secnr(‘d a great extension ot 

territory for Bohemia in the course of 
the numerous I'literprises and intrigues 
in whicli he was continually involved. 
After the dt'ath of the Margrave 
Waldemar of Brandenburg,the Oberlausitz 
fell into his hands in ijxq. In 1322 he 
received in ])awn from Li'wis of iLivaria 
tht‘ town of l:lg('r, with its territory, 
which has evt'r since remained in the 
possi'ssion oi Bolumiia. He was able 
definitely to liberate Moravia from all tlu‘ 
claims ami diMuands which the Hapsburgs 
could make ujiou that province. For a 
few years (T3.ii 1333) he ('V('n secured 
jiossession of part of Lombardy, the 
governmeuf of whi('h he entrusted to ids 
eldest son Charles, while his young(‘St son, 
John Henry, rec'eived the province of 
'Pyrol, with th(‘ hand of Margareta Maul- 
tasch, in 1330 ; but John Henry was 
unablt* to maintain ids hold of this 
possession. 

The most important acquisition made 
by King John was that of Sik'sia, which 
gave to Bohemia an enormous increase of 
extent and power. 'I'lie connection of the 
Silesian princes with Bohemia had begun 
und('r the last of tlu* Premyslids, and liad 
been dissohed upon the extinction of the 
race* ; it was made piM uianent under the 
rule of King John. As early as the year 
1327, upon the occasion of an exjiedition 
against Poland, John received the homage 
of the dukes of U|)j>er Silesia. In the same 
year Brt'slau recognised the ] 5 oh(*mian 
p II f “ fk feudal overlord ; 

P " Of the example was followed in 

KnUhkooa oy l>y most ,,f the duchies 

of Lower Silesia. In 1331 
.john, by a threat of invasion, forced 
(dogaii to do homage. These acquisition 
were further secured by a treaty lietween 
King John and the Polish king Casiinir, 
son of Vladislav Lokietek, in 1335, where¬ 
by John renounced the claims to the 
Polish crown, which he had hitherto 
maintained as heir of the Premyslids, 


Fall of *‘the 
Crown of 
Knighthood " 


receiving in return the cession of the 
Silesian districts under Polish government. 

When John fell, “ the crown of knight¬ 
hood,” in the battle of Crecy-en-Ponthieu 
on August 26th, 134b, the anniversary of 
the death of Premysl Ottokar TL, the 
domestic resources of Bohemia had been 
greatly shaken by his extravagant and 
unsystematic government. However, his 
successful foreign and military jiolicy, 
which secured a position for his son and 
heir, Charles, had largely counttM balanced 
the.se disadvantages ; for a time tlu‘ 
Bohemian king ruled over a more extt‘n- 
sive territory than any of his predt‘cessors, 
with the exce])tion of Ih emysl Ottokar 11 ., 
had ever acijuired. To this ])owev was 
now added the dignity of the impt'rial 
crown. Thanks to the dijilomacy ol his 
lather, Charles was elected as Charles I\'. 
on July nth, 134(1, after the dejiositiou 
of the EmjH'ror Lewis of Bavaria. 

On the dt‘ath of his father, Charles was 
more than thirty years of age, and had 
enjoyed a wide experieme in his youth. 
His father had s(‘nt him at an early ag(‘ 
to complete his educati^Jii at the court in 
^1. V . Paris, and his intellectual 

, ... powers soon made it possible 

Charles and his I , ■ , . 1 i • 

r' A \r‘ A h>i' him to take pari in the 
Great Victory , . . ' * a i 

business ot govtanmeiit. At 

the age of fifteen he was sent to Parma to 
administer, to guide, and to defend his 
father’s Italian acijuisilions. In the yt‘ar 
1332, at the age of sixtirii, he won a bril¬ 
liant victory o\a*r his [iowim IuI ads'cisaric's 
at San Felice. However, the Italian lands 
eventually proved untenalih*, and wiat* 
sold by King John in the following yea;. 

In 1333 (rdiarh‘s n'ceived the titli‘ ol 
Margrave of Moravia, and took over the 
government of the hereditary dominions. 
He at once reduced tlu* shatteiaal n*sourc(‘s 
of the kingdom to order. Intrigues 
among the nobles caused at times serious 
dissension between father and son. 
These quarrels reached their highest point 
in the years I33()-I337 when ('harles 
was forced to resign the administration 
of Bohemia. But in 1338 a comj> 1 ( 4 e 
reconciliation was effected, and in 1341 
King John, of his own initiative, secunal 
the recognition of Charles as his successor 
in the Bohemian kingdom, during his 
own lifetime. Of sjiecial importance to 
Charles was the year 1342, when his 
former tutor and his father’^ friend at the 
French Court, the Archbishop Pierre 
Roger of Rouen, ascended the pajial chair 
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as Clement VI. These two highly gifted 
men are said to have predicted their careers 
to one another during their intercourse 
in Paris. 

The sui)port of the Pope enabled 
Charles in 1344 to raise the bishopric 
of Prague, which had hitherto been subject 
to the metropolitan see of Mainz, to 
the rank of an inde})endent archbishopric 
with jurisdiction over the bisho])ric of 
Oliniitz in Moravia and the newly founded 
])ishopnc of Leitomisclil in Bola^mia. 
Clement VI. also took an honourable share 
in tlu' promotion of the future king of 
Bohemia to the throne ol Germany. Charles 
was spared the trouble of a struggle 
with the Em])cror Lewis of Bavaria, who 
had been de])oscd on July nth, 134b, 
for as he was on the ])oint ol marching 
against Lewis in 1347 received the 


already, in 1348, incorporated with the 
Bohemian crown as Emperor ol Germany. 

The assertion of the Emperor Maxi¬ 
milian that Charles IV. was the stepfather 
of the empire and the father of Bohemia 
is justified as regards the latter part of 
TK r remark. The whole of 

Work of^ Charles’s ]X)litical activity was 

IV inspired by the idea of making 

Charles IV. a 

great })owcr. From tlie beginning of his 
independent reign to his death lie exerted 
every effort to raise Bohemia to the level 
of civilisation and intellectual develop¬ 
ment already attained by more advanced 
countries. He extended his capital of 
Prague and laid the foundation of its great 
develoiiment, increasing its beauty by 
such constructions as the Catlu'dral of St. 
Veit, the Castle of Hrads, the 'ft'yn Church, 


news of his rival’s death. 

Charles was 1 herefore able 
to devote himself with 
greater vigour to the diffi¬ 
cult task of conducting the 
business of the empire. As 
regarded the administration 
of his iKM'editary territories, 
he found a welcome sup¬ 
porter in his brother John 
Htnry, upon whom he con¬ 
ferred the margraviate of 
Moravia as an hereditary 
fief on December 2bth, 134Q. 
So long as he lived, this 
brother was bound to Charles 
Iw tics of affection and 
friendshi]’), and supported 



THE FATHER OF BOHEMIA 
Charles IV. was so called by the 
Emperor Maximilian for his im¬ 
mense services to his country, 
which advanced greatly in power 
and prosperity dunngr his long reign. 


and the bridge over the 
Moldau. He summoned 
arti&ts of famous capacity, 
both German and Italian, 
architects and painters, brass- 
founders and scul])tors, gold¬ 
smiths, and other miniature 
art WiU'kers. T(.) his lively 
interest in scitmee—be was 
himself an historical and 
theological author—the Uni¬ 
versity of Prague owes its 
origin, at a time' when such 
ediicati'-ual institutions were 
rare on the north of the Al])s, 
exccjit in France. Bologna 
and Paris servc'd as patterns 
for the organisation of the 


him zealously and unselfishly in his university. Charles showed an extreme 
military and diplomatic enterprises, interest in jurisprudence. He was able 
Their mutual relation is comj)arable to to regulate imperial affairs by ordinances 
that which existed between King Prcmysl establishing aland peace, by the “ Golden 
Ottokar I. and Vladislav Henry. Bull ” of 135b, and other edicts ; he con- 
Moravia being thus secured by inheritance ceived the idea of ju oviding a uniform 
to the second line of the Luxemburg legal code for Bohemia and Moravia in 
house, the diocese of Olmiitz and the pro- the “ Majestas Carolina.” 
vince of Tro])pau were declared fiefs of the However, his intentions were frustrated 
crown of Bohemia and made inde])endent by the resistance of the native nobility, 
of the margraviate of Moravia. The Further im])ortant legal work was achieved 
Q-i • IT A of Tropj)au had been in Silesia during his reign, such as the land 

th *Cr ^ already founded by King register for the Duchy of Breslau, ” a 
of^Bohem?a P^'^mysl Ottokar IL, who had magnificent work, which has been a model 
reserved it for the support of for all later surveys ; ” the Silesian common 
his illegitimate son Nicholas 1 .; it had also law code, a redaction of the “Sachsen- 


been conferred as a fief by King John in spiegel,” with special modifications ; and, 
1318 upon the son and namesake of finally, a special municipal code for 
Nicholas, so that the arrangement of Breslau. And Charles worked no less 
Charles only confirmed his father’s dis- vigorously to secure material prosperity in 
positions. The rest of Silesia Charles had his own dominions. Mining, forestry, 
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agriculture, and cattle farming then became Charles had also a difficult problem to 

extremely productive. Prague, next to deal with in his relations with his stepson, 
Breslau, which he regarded with no less Rudolf IV. of Austria. This prince was. 
care, became one of the most important inspired by an invincible ambition for 
commercial centres in Central Europe, and supremacy and power. He was anxious 
a meeting-place of traffic from the south to secure an exceptional position for his 
to the north, and from the west to the east, kingdom among the German j)rincipalities, 
The energy manifested by Charles IV. and when Charles opi)osed these ambitious 
^ , in promoting the advance of designs, Rudolf was ready to adopt any 

Suc**ssi * intellectual and material pros- and every means for their execution. He 
of*yia**ues deserves the more produced forged documents, and, what 

o agues reason that was more dangerous, made alliances with 

severe plagues ravaged the country during foreign princes against the emj)eror, suj> 
the first years of his rule ; such were the porting es}:)ecially King Lewis of Hungary^ 
black death, the Jewish plague, and the who caused Charles IV. serious anxiety 
“ flagellant ” outburst. Though these on more than one occasion. However, 
plagues did not prove so destructive in the the di})lomatic .skill of the Luxemburg 
hereditary lands of Charles as elsewhere, monarch was aide gradually to overcome 
they were none the less a powerful these dangers, and eventually to turn 
obstacle to the development of trade and them to his own account. Alter 1363 the 
intercourse, of education and art. attention of Duke Rudolf was ()ccu])ied 

It must also not be forgotten that the by the acquisition of the Tyrol, and he 
cm])eror’s time was largely occupied by began to feel the need of tlie emperor's 
political business, military campaigns, and su])port. In February, 131)4, in the course 
journeys to different ])arts f)f the empire, ol a meeting of nobl(‘S at Briinn, he con- 
so that he was often absent from his eluded with ('haiies an im])ortant suc- 
hereditary territories for months at a time, cession treaty, wluM'i'by the Luxemburg 
The results of tlu‘ energy which Charles and Hapsburg families were 

rV. dis])laye(l through the thirty years respectivc'ly to inherit one 

of his reign, seem, in brief, to hav(' been CharlesIV lands in cast^ either 

the securing of a prosperous future to the * house should become extinct 

house of Luxemburg, which then ('ounted in the male and female line. Charles 
numerous male descendants. Partly by considerably increased his dominions by 
bold o])position, partly by clever diplo- jnuxliase and by acquisition in other 
macy, he gradually overcame the in- ways, especially in the Upj)er Palatinate 
Alienee of the Wittelsbach tarnily, which and in Lausitz ; also he attein])ted to 
had hitherto been ])owcrful, and finally secure lor his family the j)rospect (A 
secured from them the im])ortaTit Mark succession to ntMghbouring thrones, 
of Brandenburg for his own house particularly by well-considered family 
in 1373. alliances. Roth Rudolf IV., and his 

At the beginning of his reign he was brf)ther, Duke Albert III., who succeeded 
o])posed by the King of Poland, whose him as Duke of Austria in i3(>5, were 
hostility was supported by Duke Boiko of married to daughters of Charles IV. His 
Schweidnitz-Jauer, the last of the .Silesian son Wenzel, born in iji)!, by Anna, was 
])rinces who remained independent of originally betrothed to thi‘ niece, at that 
Bohemia. In the year 1348, however, time the hem'ss of King Lewis of 
Charles concluded an offensive and de- Hungary. When, however, in after years, 
P 1 d d ^lli^nce with the King this monarch had daughters of his own, 

Boh^mia^^n while he so far the betrothal was dissolved, and in 1371 

^ ^ secunxl the good favour of Wenzel married Johanna, the daughter of 

Boiko as to induce him to con- Albert, Duke of Bavaria. Charles IV. 
elude a pact of inheritance with Bohemia attemj^ted to marry his second son, 
in 1364 ; by this agreement Charles, who Sigismund, to Maria, the elder daughter 
entered upon a third marriage, in 1353, and heiress ai)j)arcnt of Lewis of 
with Anna, daughter of the Duke of Hungary. 

Schweidnitz, secured a reasonable prosj)ect Charles IV. left his family in a strong 
of acquiring the latter’s princi[)ality. position when he died, at the age of 
These hopes were realised in a few years sixty-three, on November 29th, 1378. 
by the death of Boiko in 1368. Wenzel had already, in 1376, been 
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appointed German Emperor by the 
Electors, and was also in possession of 
Bohemia and Silesia. The second son, 
Sigismund, received the Mark of Branden¬ 
burg, and the youngest, J ohn, part of the 
Lausitz. The margraviate of Moravia 
had been governed until 1383 by Wenzel, 
the brother of Charles IV., who also ruled 
the duchy of Luxemburg. The Bohemian 
king held the feudal rights over this i)ro- 
vince, and after the death of the margrave 
John in 1375 the country was divided 
among his three sons, J ost, Prokop, and 
John Sobeslav. 

Rarely do grandfather, father, and 
grandson dis|)lay differences of life and 
character so pro¬ 
found as may be 
noted in the case of 
John, Charh's, and 
Wenzel. The diplo¬ 
matic powers of 
King John reap})ear 
as ])ractical states¬ 
manship of a high 
order in Charles ; in 
W e n z c* 1 , 

scarce the hninblest 
remnant of political 
cajiacity is dis- 
ceinible; again, the 
extra^'agance of the 
grandfather becomes 
remarkaI )le econc )my 
in the son and avarice 
in th(‘ grands( )n. J ohn 
is a fiery, imjietuous, 
chivalric figure, seek¬ 
ing and finding death 
in the press of battle ; 

Charles is a more 
patriarchal character, with no preference 
for war, though far from cowardly; 
Wenzel, as years pass by, exhibits a 
voluptuousness immoderate and even 
brutal, cowardice conjoined with cruelty, 
a blend of indolence and vacillation, 
p Feeble as was his capacity for 
wo opes prince was now 

♦K**^-* confronted not only with the 
® task of governing the realm of 

a great dynasty, but also with the admin¬ 
istration of the vast German Empire, 
with its various and divergent interests ; 
this, too, at a period when all the material 
for political and social conflagration had 
been collected. Shortly before the death 
of Charles IV. an event had occurred 
which threw the critical nature of the 


general situation into strong relief. Two 
Popes were disputing the tiara, each with 
his own following among the princes and 
the clergy—Urban VI. at Rome and 
Clement VII. at Avignon. Wenzel, whose 
special business it should have been, as 
^ ,, German emperor, to allay the 

WaIl*of* schism in the Church, calmly 
Difficulties contemplated the spread of this 
disorder in every direction. 
Another difficult problem for his considera¬ 
tion was the position of his brother 
Sigismund in Hungary. The Luxemburg 
prince had married Maria, the elder 
daughter of King Lewis L, who had no 
male issue, and occupied the throne 
of Hungary and also, 
after 1370, that of 
Poland; on Lewis’s 
death in 1382 his 
son-in-law claimed 
the Polish and Hun¬ 
garian kingdoms in 
right of his wife. The 
attempt to secure 
Poland resulted in 
total failure, while 
Hungary was secured 
only after a severe 
struggle, which 
absorbi'd more of 
Wen/('rs resources 
than he could well 
spare. Within the 
emj)ire, again, the 
king was hard j)ressed 
1) y the struggle 
between the princes 
and the towns. The 
])artiality which he 
at first disi)laycd for 
the latter was succeeded by indecision 
when his support ])rovcd inadequate to 
secure victory for the towns, and his 
diminishing interest in German affairs 
eventually lost him the sympathies of all 
parties alike. 

These various foreign complications, for 
the successful solution of winch Wenzel 
did not possess the judgment, the force of 
will, or the tenacity necessary, became 
far more dangerous on account of the rise 
of political, social, and religious diffi¬ 
culties, with which he was too weak to 
cojie, within his own hereditar^^ territories. 

However, these menacing dangers were 
not apparent at the outset of his govern¬ 
ment in Bohemia. The organisation which 
Charles IV. had set on foot continued to 
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WENZEL IV., KING OF BOHEMIA 
The eldest son of Charles IV., Wenzel, or Wenceslaus, 
succeeded his father on the throne of Bohemia in i:J78, in 
which year he was also elected Emperor of Germany. His 
reign was one long succession of trouble and he died in J119. 
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Crusade 
Against the 
Clergy 


work excellently for a time, and Wenzel 
was not the man to strike out a line of 
his own. He continued the great archi¬ 
tectural works which his father had 
begun; he extended the university; 
literary work, esi)ccially in the Czech lan¬ 
guage, met with his zealous support. It 
was at this ])eriod that Huss altered and 
simplified the Bohemian ortho¬ 
graphy. But the signs of 
dissension in the public life of 
Bohemia grew more and more 
distinct. The University of Prague in 
particular was the starting point of the 
first line of cleavage. The Bohemian 
element in the p()])ulation had grown until 
it outnumbered the other nationalities— 
the Bavarians, Saxons, and Poles— 
and the result was a demand for a corre- 
S])onding redistribution oi votes in munici¬ 
pal and other corporations. Soon, again, 
the J^ohemian nationality diverged 
from the other three nations u])on re¬ 
ligious (|ueslions, which had entirely occu¬ 
pied the attention of the clergy since the 
days of Charles IV. The German preacher 
Conrad Waldhauser, whom Charles had 
surnmoiK'd from Austria to Prague, then 
sui)])orte(l the Czc'ch Milicz of Kremsi(‘r 
in his crusade against the immorality 
of laity and clergy. They b()th died during 
Charles’s reign, and the activity of their 
succa’ssors b(‘canie rather nationalist than 
religious, and was directed on the one hand 
against the German mendicant Orders, 
—the Dominicans and Augu,stinians~and 
on the other against the uj)])(t clergy, the 
Archbishop of Prague and the chapter. 

Wenzel became involved in the quarrel, 
and treated the Archbishop of Prague, 
Johann von Jenstein, and his officials with 
undue' severity. In the course of the con¬ 
flict they were taken prisoners, examined 
under torture, and severely punished; 
one of them, Doctor Johann von Pomuk, 
otherwise Nepomuk, who had been so 
brutally mishandled as to be past all hope 
V . recovery, was drowned in 
The Kings Moldau at the king’s 

orders. This ha])])ened in tlie 


Punishment 
of Officials 


year 1393. In the very next 
year the king was to discover the weakness 
of the foundations sujiporting the power 
which he exercised with such despotism 
in Bohemia. The most distinguished noble 
families formed a confederacy with the 
object of overthrowing the king’s advisers 
and of recovering their former rights to a 
share in the administration. 

3ib4 


Their enterprise was especially danger¬ 
ous to Wenzel, for the reason that they 
had secured the support of the king’s 
cousin Jost, the margrave of Moravia. 
Jost, whose personality is henceforward 
of considerable im])ortance in the history 
of Wenzel’s reign, had been margrave and 
overlord of Moravia since the death of 
his lather John in 1375 - Important 
estates had been bequeathed to his two 
brothers, who were independent of Jost. 
But no love was lost between them from 
the outset, and the enmity between Jost 
and Procop resulted in a iurious struggle 
between the brothers in Moravia, which 
caused great suffering for a long })eriod 
to the whole margraviate, and esiK'cially 
to the bisho])ric of Olmiitz. Jost, an 
ambitious and capable character, suc¬ 
ceeded in securing the confidcaicc of the 
self-mistrustful King of Bohemia, and 
was allowed to assume part of his 
imperial duties in return for an adequate 
consideration. 

To begin with, he was appointed in 
I3<S3 vicar of the empire for Italy, as 
Wenzel hoped that his cousin would clear 

his way for a progress to Koine. 
Aristocrats for the military and 

pecuniary help which he gave 
Wenzel Wenzel and Sigisinimd in 

the Hungarian War, Jost obtained the 
Mark of Brandenburg on mortgage in 
1388 ; to this were soon added Luxem¬ 
burg and the governorship ol Alsace. 
When Wenzel first—about 13,(87—enter¬ 
tained the idea of abdicating the German 
crown, he had thoughts oi tiaji^ierring it 
to his Moravian canisin. Jost had serious 
hopes of securing that dignity, as is proved 
by the fact that in i3Sq he concluded 
comjiacts with Duke Albert III., “ in tlit^ 
event of his becoming king of Germany.” 
The plan, however, came to nothing. 
In tlie year i3()o Jost was again appointed 
imperial vicar for Italy, with a view to 
the more serious consideration of the 
papal question and the crowning of 
Wenzel as emperor. 

The margrave, however, was induced 
to decline the honour by reason of the 
outbreak of disturbances in Bohemia, and 
personally took the lead of the aristocratic 
league against the king, and secured for 
this movement the support of King Sigis- 
mund of Hungary, Duke Albert of Austria, 
and the Margrave William of Meissen. 
Wenzel was able to rely only upon the 
humble resources of his cousin Procop 
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of Moravia and of his youngest brother, arms affair 

John of (ibrlitz. But 1 )efore hostilities Wenzel, am 

were actually begun the confederates to Bohemia 

succeeded in ca])luring the king’s ])erson for a decisis 

(ni Me.y 8tli, I 3 C) 4 - His two allies attemptc^d Bohemian 

to rc'scue him, the sol(‘ rc'sult being that Prague, an 

Wenzel was confined first in a Bohemian forced Wei 

and afterwards in an Austrian castle. Bohemia, a 

Meanwhile Jost adminislered tin* gov(‘rn- 
inent of BolK’niij*.. (iennaiiy then began xPes^in 
to ni(maci‘ 'liit' cons’pirators, who liberated 
tlu* king. A war broke out in Bohemia 
and Moravia which seeim'd lik(‘ly to bt* this ])ur])oj 

])r()l()ng(Ml by the weakiK'ss of Wenzel ])act with 

and the mutual animosity of llu* s(‘V(‘ral J40-, a])]>( 

memlu'is of the royal iamily. co-regent i 

At the outst't Sigisiniind, king of him th(' ini 

Hungary, drove his cousin jost out of The King e 

he held by thi' conclusion ot a S(‘c.r(‘t conhdimet' 

11'conciliation with his brother Wenzel, in March, 1 

whereby ht‘ si'cured the office of \'icar atti'rwards 

(h'lierai in (ierinany in Man'll, 

I jijb, with tlu‘ n'version ot 
Hie (ierman crown. About 
a year later—in February. 

J3()7—Wenzel in turn made 
peace with Jost and allowed 
him to estal)lish a kind of 
co-reg(mcv in Pi agui'. 

SuddiMily, howe\'er. he 
renounc'd his compact with 
jost and .summoned Proi'op 
to be his ])erinanent adviser 
in I3()8 ; this, too, at a time ; 

when the temiier of th(‘ ___ 

, , '1 , JOHN HUSS. REFORMER 

tiCl Ilian el(*( toi S had glONSn loading: representative of 

threatening owing to the the Reformation amons: the Bohe- 
1 b- b’ inian clerg:y died a martyr in Itl't. 

weakness ot W eiizt'l s go^'ern- 

nient. Wenzel then betook himself to Bolumiia, a 

(ierinany, ludd a diet in Frankfort in 13<)8, from Aust 

and travcdled thence to (diaries \d. ()f XovemlxM', 

France to discuss the difficult proldem ot with nine' 

allaying the ])apal schism. Mc'anwhile, lh(‘ gimeral ha 

l(‘dt‘rated nobles, supported by Jost and Jost was re 

Sigisinund, began w'ar in Bolumiia against tlu' reason 

W’enzel and Procop. The struggle con- whom he h 

tinned until the end of August, 1400, when had died in 

Wdmzel received the news of of .Sigismun 


The Nobles dcjiosition and of the 

epo^ election of Ruju-rt of the Pala- 

Kmg Wenzel Romans. 

Wenzel was naturally furious at the insult. 
He could not, however, summon up reso¬ 
lution to strike an imniediatt^ blow for the 
recovery of his position. He made a 
second attempt at reconciliation with 
Sigisrnund ; but the brothers again quar¬ 
relled concerning the conditions under 
which the King of Hungary should take up 


.st brother, arms against the empin' on behalf of 
hostilities Wenzel, and Sigi.smund reluctantly retired 
onfederates to Bohemia. Jost seized the opp(/rtunity 
ng’s ])erson for a decisivt* stroke. In alliance with the 
uittempted Bohemian barons, the Archbishop of 

being that Prague, and tlu^ Margrave' of Meissen he 

. Bohemian forced Wdmzel to accept a regency for 

ian castle. Bohemia, and again secureul his possessiem 

h(‘ gov(‘rn- of Faiisilz and of the Bran- 

then began denl)urg Mark in August, 1401. 

K) liberated W^'uzel was anxious tf) put 

n Bohemia tuti'lage ; for 

ik(‘ly to 1 k‘ this ])ur])ose h(‘ again conclmU'd a com- 

of Wenzel jiact with Sigisinund at tlu' beginning of 

llu' .s(‘V(‘ral J40-, a])]>ointing him vice-regent or 

co-regent in Bolieinia, and conferring on 
, king of him the' im])erial vicariate' for (iernian\. 

lost out of The King of Hungary re'])aiel this mark eif 

>t a se‘cr(‘t conlide'nce* by making Wenze'l a prisoner 

er Wemzel, in March, T4f)2, anel by capturing shortly 

V of \'icar atte'rwarels his most faithful sup])ortt'r, 

ti.e maigrave Proco]). vSigis- 
munel entered u])on rt'latieins 
of extre'me intimae*v with 
the' Austrian ehike*s, entrusted 
the'in with the' e'are eif the 
j)e‘rson of the* Bohe'inian king 
in August, 1402, and cem- 
clueled with the'in imj)e)rtant 
pacts 01 inheritance, e'on- 
sieh'i alily to the elisadvantage 
of Jost of Moravia, whose 
Mark of Ih'andeiiburg he 
tie-ate'd as his own. 

JOHN HUSS. REFORMER 

The loading: representative of ^ fdlU 1\ e luillge d by a llSlllg 
the Reformation amonfi: the Bohe- ii] Hungary' wllicli eibliged 
...ian clergy martyr in m:,. si^^lsiUUlul ' tt. lll.amlon 

himself te) Beilu'mia, and by the' flight e)i W\mze 4 

eirt in 13<)8, from .Austria to his eiwii cemiitry in 

les \T. e)f Novemhe'r, 140J, where* he was reee'ived 

pro])lein e>t with much jubilation, owing to the* 

nwhile, the' ge'iicral hatrcil eif the aAustrian rule, 

y' Jost and Jost was reeoneiled to We'iize'l, chiefly feir 

Ilia against the reason that his brother Ih'ocop, with 

uggle con- whemi he had been in cemtiimal heistility, 

I4e)e), when hael died in the year 1405. anel the attacks 

he news eii of .Sigismunel and the Ha])sl)urgs ujiein the 

and e)f the^ Be>heinian king were successfully re]:)ulsed. 

)fthePala- Southern Bohemia. Meiravia. and Austria 

le Remians. suffered terrible devastation betwmem 1404 

the insult. and I40() from the wars betw'een the 

m up resei- jirinces and also fremi the ravages of the 

le)w feir the dangerous rediber bands which then became 

e made a the curse of the country, 
ition with Silesia suffered no less than Bohemia 
Lgain quar- and Moravia under the nnhajipy govern- 

ons under merit of King Wenzel. At tht* oiitsi't of 

lid take up his reign he interfered m a violent quarrel 


himself to 
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between Breslau and the local chapter, 
and esi)oiiscd the cause of the town af^ainst 
the des])oti(‘ agf^ression (d its opponents 
in Shortly afterwards he involved 

this important commercial centre in along 
lend with the dukes of Oppelii uj>ou the 
question of a heavy guarantee for the 
king’s financial necessities. In the course 
«... _ . ol this slrueele thetravel- 

ling merchants 0! Hreslau 
n . . ^ suffered heavy losst's in 

j)ropi'rt y and ])urse. Some 
of the Silesian })riuc(‘S, in ])ar 1 i('ular those 
of Teschen, remained laithtul to Wc^nzel 
and sei'uied high offices at the Hohemian 
court ; others, howc‘\’er, broke their i(‘U(lal 
ties with Holu'inia and fornu'd connei'- 
tions with Vladislav Jagellon, tlie reigning 
king of Boland. 

These nunuM'ous indications of ndro- 
gression and (leca\ in tlie hereditaiy 
Luxemburg tcTritorit's would jierhaps have 
b(‘en less ominous had not the religious 
and nationalist movt'inent among the 
Hohemian nation then attaiiu'd its Inglu's! 
])oint, declaring war with terrible deter¬ 
mination both against the (‘atholic (‘hurch 
and against (ierman intliience in general. 
Thi‘ bt'st-known representative of the 
retorm mow'iiKMit among the Holuanian 
cli'rgy is John Muss; he had beim a 
leading figure among the lecturiMS at tht‘ 
university sint'e 1 ;ob, and as pn'acher 
in the Hethlehem chaja'l at Prague he 
(Mijoyed an unexampled ]>opularity among 
all class's of the jiopulation. He and 
his followers lulminated in the Hoht'mian 
language against the immorality ol ch'rgy 
and laity, es])i'eially against the sak' of 
('cck'siastical offices (sim:)ny). whi'rebv 
the ranks of the cli'rgy were lilli'd with 
unworthy members. Li\ings and bene¬ 
fices had bi'i'ii miil1i})lied to such an extent 
in Bohi'mia and Moravia that evi'ii small 
churidies su})ported immenms priests in 
idleni'ss. These and other I'vils formed a 
widesjiread social malady of the period, 

. and as early as the middle of 
Bohemia fourteenth century had 

uurmg the ^.^.j^bated by Waldiiaiiser 

and Milicz in Hohemia, and 
by John Wycliffe in hZngland. Nowhere, 
however, did these ecclesiastical quarrels 
fall upon a soil so rich in national ani¬ 
mosities as in Bohemia. The war broke 
out upon the question of the condemnation 
of Wycliffe’s writings, which had made 
their way into Bohemia and were 
enthusiastically received by the reform 
3i()b 


party among the clergy. The cathedral 
cha])ter requested the university to oj)pose 
the dissemination of Wycliffe’s works and 
o])inions ; they met with a refusal from 
the Bohemian “ nntion ” in the university 
which was practically led by Huss. The 
breach existing in the university and 
within the nation was widened. 

Till' same o])|)()sition reajipi'ared a few 
years later u])on the qui'Stion of concluding 
the papal schism. Tlu' Council ol Pisa 
in 1401) ])ropost‘d to settle the ipiestion 
definitely by observing an ecclesiastical 
ni'Utralitv and refusing obedii'uci' to 
either Pope. In tin* Lkiivi'isity ol Prague 
the idea commended itself only to the 
Hohemian “ nation ; ” the three remaining 
nationalities in conjunction with tin* 
np])er clergy adhered firmly to the Roman 
Pope (iregory Xll. King Weii/i'l, in (‘ou¬ 
tlast to Rnpi'i't, di'clari'if lor ecclesiastical 
neutrality, and the C'/ech party induced 
him to issue that fatal decri'e whereby the 
Bohemian “ nation,” though in the minor¬ 
ity, was hencelorward to have three voles 
in all university discussions and lesohi- 
lions. while the threi' non-Bohi'inian 
nations wi'ie to have but one 
n r- vote between them, 'fins 

measure im])lie(l the despotic 
repression ol (ii'rmaiis and 
foreigners. 'I'hi'ir soli' remi'dy was 
migration to other (ii'inian universities. 

Huss, who must be ri'garded as the 
[)rime mo\'ei' in this momentous tians- 
action, had shaken off his ojjponents with 
unusual .success. He was the more I'ln- 
boldened lor thi' struggle with the higher 
clergy, in jnirticular with Arihbishop 
Zbynek of Pragui'. 1'his ecclesiastii' had 
forcibly deprivi'd the clergy of their 
Wycliffite books, which he condemned to 
be burnt, and had also taken measuri's 
against the licence of the pri'achers in 
every direction, and was anxious to confmi* 
their activity to the parish churches. 
When Huss declined to obey^ thesi' regula¬ 
tions and continued to preach reform from 
the }nilj)it of the Bi'thlehem chaj)el, he 
was excommunicated. However, the bulk 
of the ])o])ulation, the university, thi' 
court, theOueen Sophie—Wenzel’s .seiond 
wife from 1381.) —and the king himself, 
were on the side of Huss, while the arch¬ 
bishop was siip})()rted only by his clergy 
and by the new Pope, John XXTIl. 

The further developmimt of these 
divisions was largely influi'iiced by general 
political events. King Rupert had died 
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(n thf} year 1410. The simullaneous choice 
of the two Liixeinburg princes, Jost of Mo¬ 
ravia and Sigismund of Hungary, was hut 
a temporary danger, as the former died in 
J amuirv, 14x1 . Of tlie many descendants 
of the house of Luxemburg there remained 
only King W'en/.el of Bohemia and King 
Sigismund of Hungary, neither liaving 
. male issue. They agreed 

****®”*' without (lifhcully I0 share 

the Throne ,|u'ir 

of Germany .„„i 

aside all ju'evious grounds of dispuU*. 
Sigismund took the Mark of Ihandc'ii- 
burg, winch h(' foithwith morlgag(‘d to 
the Hurgravt' Lred('ri(' of Niiri'inbiMg ; 
\V(‘nzel addc'd Moravia and Lausitz to 
HolK'inia. Sigismund wa> lluai unani¬ 
mously chosen king of (iei inany. M'cmzcl 
reserved to himself the right of accjuiiing 
the dignity of empcM'or at tlu' hands of th(‘ 
Fojie. Tliev altempt('d by similar m(‘ans 
to conclude the scliism in the ( hiindi, 
recognising John XX 111 .. thmi it'sidi'nt 
in Rome, as against the other two ('andi- 
dates who laid claim to tlu* pa])al tiaia. 
HojH'S of a geneial 1 (‘('ognition induced 
the Pop(' to modily Ins attitude' to fliiss 
and to refrain from summoning liim to 
Rome ; this policy was th(' more' feasible 
bt'cause the (diiel ojiponent 
of Huss, 1h(' An'hbishoj’* 

Zbyiu'k, died in the year 
1411, and his aged sma essor 
was a nu'ie' tool in the hands 
of King We nzi'l. Huss, how- 
('ver, was stimulated to 
further invective in his 
preaching against, ecclesias¬ 
tical abuses liy John XXII I.’s 
issiu' of indulgence's to st'ciire 
money for the struggle against 
his oj)j)onents. a proceeding 
which gave liirtln'r ground 
for serious e'omjilaints. Once 
again tlu' nation supjiorted 
Huss, with his jiujhls and 
frit'iids. On this occasion, 
however, Wenze'l resfilved to 
give vigorous suj)])ort, for jiolitical reasons, 
to the minority who o})})osed leform. Tlu* 
result was the imjn isonment and execution 
of certain jiersons who jiublicly opposi'd 
the proceedings of the papal commis¬ 
sioners, while further comjilaints were 
made in Rmne against Huss, who con- 
secpiently incurr(*d a })a])al sentence of 
t'xcommunication in 1412. Huss retired 
from Prague, 'out continued his work 


Huss 
dies a 
Martyr 



A HUSSITE MARTYR 
Jerome, or Hieronymus, of Prague 
wa.s one of the Hussite reformers 
who suffered death in the year H 1(5. 


througllout the country with increa.se,I 
zeal, while in the cajiital it.self tlu'Ic'nsion ' 
between th(‘ two jiarties was in no (h'guv 
iliminished. 

Sigismund then con.sidt'it'd that it 
might l)e possible* to make' an ('iid ,4 (he 
religious disputes which shook tla Bo¬ 
hemian iK'ivditary lands, Boht'inia its(*II, 
and also Moravia, to thi'ir ccntic, hy biiiig 
ing Huss hcfori' the ('oiiiual of ('(oi^taiic'c. 
where the* most mtliiential represt'iitati v«'S 
of politieal and ('eedesiast ic'al Iiiiropi 
had gatheri'd to ('oneliuh' (he schism and 
to introduce' general me'asnii'S ol cliiire'h 
le'lorin. Huss arri\e'd a lortnight ficion 
the' first sitting ol the' e'onncil, on Xeix'eni- 
ber ;rd. 1414. acceimpanicd by se'veral 
P>oh<‘niian nolile's, iinde'r a sale* conduct 
from !sigjsnnind. 'I'his hut, howe've'i 
ehd not pre'Ve'iit the* e-e)uiie'il Iron' 
imjmsoning Huss em Xovembei 
2Stfi. Sigismund and XW'nzel 
made' no attc'iupt to inte*rle'ie'. 

Ill sjiilc ol their e'.vpre'ss ]>re)mis( 
guarante'e'ing a sale' passage* and re'tiiri 
loi Hiiss. The' nobility ol Pxihe’iniii 
aiiel Moravia pre'S'-ed his e'ase* with 
iiicre-asing tinniu'ss. and se'iit le'tte'is ot 
warning to the' king and the' e'omieal ; but 
alte'i more't hail six niont hs’ imprisoiinienl 
m mise'iy, Huss was dcpriveei 
ot his sjiintnal olhee' as an 
an'h-lu're't)(' by the' ('oimeil 
on July ()th, 1413. and the 
se'emlar jiow'e'r tlu'n e'xceute*,, 
th,' se'iitciH't' ol de'atli 1)\ 
burning. 

Huss (bed a true* martyr to 
his religious zeal. The* firm- 
iK'ss, the' lo\'(' oi truth, and 
the' eonteiu])! of death whieh 
he displayed he'lore' hi^ 
judges at Constaiiea', WTie a 
powerful ineileiiK'nt to his 
stroiiig body of aeihereuts in 
Bohemia and Moravia to 
cling the more tenaciously to 
his doctrine^s. Shortly before 
his death, his jnipil, jacobel- 
lus of Mic'S, came forward watli a claim, 
based ii])()n the* commands of Holy 
Scri])tiire, for (‘ommunion in beMli kinds. 
Huss offere'd no objection, and his 
followers thus gaine'd, to their great 
advantage, a tangible symbol of theii 
divergence from the Catholie ('hurch. 

No ])riest was tolerated who wxjiild not 
disjK*nse the sacrame'iit in both kinds ; 
and since the Council of Constance 
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It jtctul this innov iti >11 is 1 h ini, opj) sid 
to tlu cMstin^^ custom ol tlu (Iiindi 
R< isioii wis loi tlu expulsion ol 

tlu C ithohc tki^\ in tMi\ diuction 
\ol)lcs ind knif,hts m ictoiduict viithllu 
(ustom ol tlu soon ioimcd i Ic i^ut 
loi till ])UiposL ol ])i()ttttmg communion 
m both kinds ind iutdimol jucitliin^ 
m the countly Thc\ wcu unammousK 
risolved to le^iid the Um\eisit> ol 
Pi igiK iiid not the ( ouneil of Constance 
IS tlu 11 supitmc ccclesMstic il Tuthoiitv 
until the (lioiee of i new Pope 


Sti mi isuies weie t ikt n iinst the 
ijiostites tlu lit hi IS of tlu ( ouncil issue d 
(xeommiinic itions ind in inte i diet without 
deliv Hussite disciples \vi 11 binned in 
Ohnutz when the\ ittempted to pleach 
the new doetiine in tint eit\ A second 
mi/^istii ol Pi ij:,ue Hiiion>mus w i*- 
binned in (onstinee on M ly ,()th I41() 
Bishop John of T e itomischl who was 
ic^^ueled as cine fly le sponsible next to 
Sifj^ismnnd loi the condemn ition ol Huss, 
w IS m ide Bishop of Olmut/ ind showed 
v^n itzcil loi the extiipition ol tlu luiesy 
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But these measures served only to 
inten.sify the spirit of ojiposition, after 
the death of Hiiss, from year to year, 
and soon made the breach irremi'diable. 
The only measures which commended 
themselves to the new P(^pe, Martin V., 
were excommunication and anathema, 
which produced the smaller effect, as the 
„ . Hussites themseh’es now began 

Break lu'eak u}) into sects and 
•id/* partit'S, which went far beyond 
tlie doctrine ol the magister of 
Prague. The most numerous, and altei- 
wards the most impoi tant, of tla^se s(‘cts 
was that ol the Taborites, who took their 
name from Mount Tabor, where they 
(iriginally 1 k‘ 1(1 their meetings. As r(‘- 
gard(‘d religion, they ])i‘ofesse(l a return to 
the conditions of primitive Christianity, 
and adherence only to the actual letter of 
the Bible. At tlu* sann* time their politi¬ 
cal and social views and objcTts were 
marked by extreme radicalism. The more 
motlcrale op])osition among the Hussites 
were known from their syniliol as('alixtins 
(chalicemcm) or as Pragtas, as the Prague 
school was their Sj)iritnal ceiitie. 

King WTn/.el, who had lavoured the 
Hussit(*s since the condemnation ol their 
louiider, was inpu'lled by his ])rolher Sigis- 
mund and the Pt^]«e to entei tam seriously 
the idea of interleieiK'e, in view of the 
dangerous and revolutionary spirit which 
animated an ever increasing ('irck' ot ad¬ 
herents. At the outset ol the year 141 () h(‘ 
n'lnoflelled the Hussite council of th(‘Xeu- 
stadt in Pi ague by introducing ('atholics, 
and recalled tht* priests who had been 
ex])elled. However, mutual animosities 
had risen to sucli a pitch that on | uly joth, 
i^ig, when the Catholics disturbed or 
insulted a procession, the Hussites, under 
their leader Ziska, stormed the jiarliament 
house in the Neustadt and threw some of 
the Catholic councillors out of the windows. 
The councillors were then beaten and 
stabbed to death by the infuriated popu- 
lace. The exciti'inent in the 
eaze les ^1^^, country was 

increased a few weeks after¬ 
wards by the sudden death of 
King Wenzel on August igth, 1419, the 
consecpience ol a fearful access of fury at 
the outbreak of tht? revolution. 

Sigismund, the last descendant of the 
house of Luxemburg, was now confronted 
with the difficult task of securing his acces¬ 
sion to the heritage of his brother—Bohe¬ 
mia, Moravia, and Silesia. In each of these 
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three countries the political situation and 
the ])rospects of his recognition wen- 
different. In Bohemia lie might (‘xpt'td a 
bitter ojiposition, as long as he maintaiiH'd 
liis hostility to the Hussit(‘ movenu'iil. In 
Moravia tliis mov('im‘nt hafl indred ob 
taiiieil a linn fooling among tht‘ in ability 
and the jiopnlation. Hei'e, howi‘V(‘r, tli<‘ie 
was a counteracting foire in the bishopiie 
of Olmiitz and its mniK'i-ous feiidatoiies, 
led by I^Jishop John, “ the man ol iron,” 
who strove' vigorously foi tlit‘ suppre'SMon 
of the heresy. Flirtlit'r, the' most iin])o;- 
tant towns, such as Briinn, ()lmiitz. Znaiin, 
Iglau. and othiMS were populated by a 
majority ol C'atholic and (lerinan inhabi¬ 
tants. and iK'ithei' they nor the nobility 
had any inteaition of oj)j)osing the* rights ol 
th(‘ Luxeanburg claimant. 

F'inally. Sigismund could In' certain ol 
iiK'eting with ready submission in Silt'sia, 
which was entirely (iermanisial, and 
ri'garded the struggle in Bolu-mia 
])rimaiily from a nationalist point ol 
vi(‘vv, condemning it lor its anti-(iiMnian 
tendency. Hcaice Sigismund did not 
enter P>ohemia, i)ut entrusti*d the* gova*rn- 
nu*nt to th(‘ DowagiM-epieeii 


Sigismund 
and the 
Hussites 


So})hie, and to some councillors 
Iroin the mod(*rates among 
th(‘ nobility ; h(‘ appeare'd in 
Briinn in DecemlH'r, idi<). wlnae he 
summoned the jirovincial assemibly. An 
embassy also appeared from I->oh('mia 
to ask lor the king’s recognition ol tlu* 
lour ai'titk'S ol Ix'lief, which had becai 
<lrawn u]) by the Hussite sei ts r. short 
time previously in a geneial assembly at 
league. Tlu'se were, lirslly, freedom of 
])reaching : secondly, communion in both 
kinds; thirdly, the oliservance ol a])ostolic 
poverty by the i‘U*rgy; and, lourthly, tin* 
su])pressioii and jmnishment of dixidly 
sins. Sigismund, however, declined to 
declare bis |*osition, and put off the 
<leputies until he should arrive in Bohemia 
itself. 

He did not, howt'vi'r, jnoceed to Bo- 
liemia, but hurried immi'diately from 
Briinn to Bn'slau, into which town he 
made a formal entry on January 5th, 1420. 
If(‘re h(‘ declared his real attitude towards 
the Hussites as his religious and political 
opponents. Towards the close of Wenzel’s 
reign the artisans of Brt*slnu had raised a 
revolt against the aristocratic council and 
the whole system of royal administration, 
following the examj)le of the Hussites at 
Prague, who had killed councillors and 
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usurped tlie power and autliority. Sigis- 
niund did not hesitate to bring the revo¬ 
lutionaries to justice ; he executed twenty- 
three of them ill tlie public square on 
March 4th, 14^0, coiideinnc'd the iinmt‘- 
rous fugitives tf) death, d(T.lared their 
riglits and property forfeit, and most 
strictly limited the freedom and the jirivi- 
]eg(‘S of the guilds as a whole. 

action was intendc'd as a mena<'(' 
to the Bohemians, and its meaning 
])ecaine ])laincr on Maia'h T ^tli, 1420, whcai 
a citizen of Ihagiu*, who had ventuKa 
expn'ss ])ui)licly m Hn'slau 
upon tlu‘ eondfinnat ion ol 
Hiiss, and to declare himsell 
a Hussite, was bnnual as a 
heri'tic at Sigisninnd’> 01 dels. 

I'wo days afterwards he 
ordered the crusade bull 
against the Hussites winch 
]*o]H' Martin V. had issued, 
to 1)(‘ read fiom the pulpits 
ot th(* lh'(‘slau c‘hui(dies. 'I'he 
embassy irom lhague. which 
had also ciime to Ibcslau to 
negotiate with the king, 
naturally l('lt the (dty caitiiely 
und('C(‘ived, and upon its 
ictuin to Prague wisely 
advised a union ot tlu* 
model ate ('alixtin^ and radi- 
c;il 'I'abfinb'S. and issued an 
ap[)eal Jor war upon tlu'ir 
.onnnon enemy, tht‘ Luxem¬ 
burg 1 uler. 

A lew we(‘ks later Sigis- 
mund entered llolunnia wath 
a >trong army, com[)ose(l 
( hietly ot (iermans and Sile¬ 
sians. He could calculate' 
u])on tlu* siqqxnt ol many 
towns which had remained 
(iennan and ('atholic — for exam[>le, 
Kuttenberg — and on the advantage 
derived from tlu* ])osst‘ssion of the two 
fortrt'sst's which dominated Prague the* 
Hradshin and the W'yslierad. Howev('r, 
tlu* sit‘g(' of Thagiu* Iroin May to June, 
1420, was a failure. An attempt to relieve 
tlu* deft*nders of the Wysherad was 
el(*feated, an el in tlu* murelerous battk' of 
Nove*m])er 1st, 1420, tlu* king’s army was 
shattered, and many of tlu* Catholic 
nobility of Moravia who had followed him 
were included in the (overthrow. In 
February, 1421, Sigismund again made 
trial of his fortune in wMr against Bohemia, 
and was forced to retreat, or rather tf) flee. 


through Moravia to Hungary. On all three 
occasions the undaunted Taborite army 
had held tlu* field under its general, Ziska. 
Conscious of their power, the 'Laborites 
now took the offensive, and conquered 
during the following months a numl)er of 
towns and fiefs which had remained 
Catholic. The ])iocess ot transforming 
tlu* German towns of Hohtunia into Czech 
settlements went on simultaneously wdth 
tlu‘S(* conquests, so far as it had not been 
already compk'ted by earlier events. A 
few towns only were abk* to rc'sist the 
<'hang(‘. In {mu*, 1421, tfu* ass(*mbly ot 
f'ashiu had alix*ady dt*clared 
tlu* crown to be iorfeit, tlu* 
king ])eing “ tlu* d(*adly 
eiU'Uiy of tlu* Bohemian 
Jiation.” The piovisional 
government olfer(*(l tlu* Bohe¬ 
mian tliroiu* to the King ol 

POirllld. 

Sigismund was a r(*stless 
and undaunted t liaracter : in 
this and in many other good 
and bad qualities he Ji'iiiinds 
us ot his grandfatlu'r. King 
John. Once again lu* lesunu'd 
the struggle, although tlu* 
daiigeis which threatened 
him in Hungary made it 
impossiblt* tor him to think 
of continuing the war in 
B(»Iu*inia without lort*ign 
helj). (ieimany I'cpiipped a 
crusading army at his a})pi*al, 
inc? eased, it is said, to 200,000 
men l)y contingents from 
Meissen and vSilt*sia. Bohemia 
was invaded in Septeml>ei‘. 
iq2i, l)ut the lurions attacks 
ol tlu* Hussite bands intiicted 
heavy loss, and forced the 
army to withdraw almost as soon as it 
had crossed tlu* Iroiitii'i*. It was not 
lor several years that the empire uiuU‘r- 
took any fiesh military enterprise against 
lk)lu mia. 

Most im})ortant to Sigismund were 
the support and co-o[)eratioii oi Duke 
Albert V. of Austria, which were continued 
from the l)egiiining to the end of the 
war. The ])riee ]>aid for this help was, 
indeed, considerable. Sigismund gave 
Klizabetli, his only child and hcirt*ss, to the 
duke, in marriage, ceded certain towns and 
castles, and afti'rwards gave him the 
governorship, and finally complete posses¬ 
sion, of the margi aviate of Moravia under 
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tlic convention of ()clo])er ist to 4th, 
142 ). AllxM't was gradually able, with the 
help of the Bishop of Olmiitz, to withdraw 
this province from Hussite inffiience, to 
crush the Hussite barons, and to make 
the jU'ovinee a base of operations against 
Moravia. Tlu^se facts induced Ziska to 
turn his attention to the neighbouring 

Quarrels ^-*-4 ■ 

uuarreis blit at tile outset of the cam- 

Among the , , 

Hussites fftat general 

suecuniliecl to an attack ol 
some kind of j)lagut‘ at Pribislau, a little 
town on the fronti(‘r of Jh)hemia and 
Moravia, on October iith, 1424. Bi'lort* 
his death bitt(‘r (|uarrt'ls had brok(‘n out 
between the st'veral Hussit(‘ sects, 
though these had hitherto been allayc'd 
by Ziska. However, alter his death an 
irremediable disruption took j)lac(‘. His 
special adherents, who were known as 
ilu! “ ()r])hans,” separated from the 
'I'aboritcs. The leadership of the latt(‘r was 
undertaken by Thokop Holy (Rasa, the 
shorn one), who took a k'ading j)osition in 
the general Hussite army during the war¬ 
fare of the following years. Hi* was th(‘ 
chief stimulus to th(‘ enterpiis(‘s which 
the Boht'inians und(‘rtook aft<‘r 1424 
against all the neighbouring provinces, and 
lie S])read the Hussitt* wars to Austria and 
Hungary, to Silesia and tlu' Lausitz, to 
Saxony mid Braiuk'iiburg.to the Palatinate 
and hTanconia. 

The Hussite exju'ditions W(‘r(‘ repeated 
annually, now in one direction, now in 
another, spn'ading terrible misery 
throughout the wlude ol Central Europe. 
In many countri(‘s, es]iecially in .Silesia, 
the Hussites were not conttait with nuTe 
raids, but left permanent garrisons in the 
conqueri'd towns and castk's, which 
incessantly harassed and rk‘vastated the 
surrounding districts. 'I'o such a h(‘ight 
did the dangei rise that the jirinces f)f 
the empire were induced to undertake a 
S(‘cond crusad(‘ against Bolu'inia in the 
u . summer ot 1427, while King 

German Sigismund was occupied wat h 


Army to Flight 


the war against the Turks. 


Once again the enterprist* 
ended with tlu' jianic and flight of the 
German army wdien confronted at Tachau 
by the Hussites, whom a long series of 
victories had filled w’ith hope and con¬ 
fidence. It seemed absolutely impossible 
to subdue this enemy in the field, and the 
opinion w%as further strengthened by the 
Hussite exjiloits in the following years. 
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The last act of this tragic jieriod ol 
Bohemian history began at the outset ol 
the year 1431. Sigismund attempted to 
reach a solution of the j)roblem at any 
cost on wholly new jiriru'iples ; a council 
had begun the war, a council should end 
it. He succeeded in ivinning over to his 
view Po])e Martin V'., who summoned a 
general council of tlu* ('hurch at Bask‘, 
and entrustt'd the conduct of it to lh(‘ 
cardinal (iiuliano (k‘sarini, watfi instruc¬ 
tions to make the sup])ression ot the 
Hussite mov(‘m('nt a chief topic of debate. 

Til’s expeditif)!! to J^ohemia endt'd, like 
its jiredecessors, with a tiM'iilile (k'k'at of 
the Germans at Tans on August 14th, 14/>1 ; 
and negotiations were then attemptt‘(l, ti) 
whi('h, indeed, more nio(k‘ratt‘ partitas in 
P>ohemia had long sinci' nianik'sted their 
inclination. WhiE tin* Hussite armies in 
14^2 and 147)7, marched plun(k‘ring and 
massacring through Austria, North Hun- 
gaiv, Sik'sia, Saxony, and Brandenburg 

^ to tht‘ Baltic, anemliassy from 

Death I 

JTagiie appi'ared in Basle 

. . during tin* fust months ol 

('ould be rc*ac)ied tlu‘n*. tlu* ambassadors 
of the council betook th(*niselv(‘s to 
l^ragiK*, and concluded, on Xovembi'r 
;oth. 147,7,, tlu* ('ompac'tata of Prague. 
Tlu* matc'nal point was the let'ognition 
—though nn(k*r conditions and incom¬ 
pletely ol tlu* loni aiti(d(*s ol Prague ol 
1419: toncerning tlu* a(e(*ptauci* or 

r(*fusal of these King Sigismund. th(*n in 
Ih iinn, had declined to commit liimsell. 

Of decisi\’e importaiua* for liii'tli(*r 
developiiK'nls was tlu* split betwa‘t*n tlu* 
moderate* Calixtins, u'lio included tlu* 
majority ol the Jh)liemian nobility, and 
the Tal>(>rit(*s and ()rj)hans. 'flu* dissen¬ 
sion <‘n(k*(l in a ('onflict at Pipaii in 
Bolu'inia on May 70th, 14.J4, wdu'ii tlu* 
radicals suffer(*(ia ,seve*i e* dei(*at. The ])ath 
was now cleared for ))t*aci‘, which was 
concluded on July 5th, T4jb, by tlu* 
publication of the (a)m])actata at the 
assembly of Iglau. The reconciliation of 
the Bohemians with the Church w'as 
followed by a furtlu‘r reconciliation 
with King .Sigismund, wdio was then 
recognised as king of Bohemia. Only 
for a year and a half did he t*njoy the 
peaceful i)ossession of this thnme. On 
December ()th, 1437, he died, after numer¬ 
ous misunderstandings and breaches of the 
terms of peace had begun to rouse strong 
feeling against him among the Hussites. 




BOHEMIA’S ELECTIVE MONARCHY 

AND ITS UNION WITH HUNGARY AND AUSTRIA 

O N liis Si^Msmuiid nroin- Fredt'iirk, the uncJe and guardian oi 

moTldod Ids; mill-in-lnw. T)llk(‘ Alhoif I nrdi^lrni*.: Hw* f'ivi\x/n 


mended his son-in-law, Duke Albeit 
ol Austiia, as his siiec(“SSor to tlu* (dioiec* 
ot tlu‘ P>oheinian nohk’S who stood round 
him. Albert II. inheiit(‘d both the 
(i(‘iman and the Huii/.;arian crown 
Irom Sigisimind; his claim to Hoheniia. 
Morax'ia, and Silesia was basial uj)on the 
))rm<'ij)l('S torinulated under the bbnperor 
bhaili'S \V. to i(‘^ulat(' tlu* succession in 
the hoiisi' ol Liixi'inlimg. and al.so upon 
tlu' \aiious succession treaties and mar¬ 
riage connect ions between the Lu.vcuiiburg 
and Hapsburg lainilies. However, the 
jirince, whom the Hussite wais had mack’ 
('onsi)icunns in Pjohemia, (ould secaire 
lecognition Irom only two ol the parties 
llicn dominant in tlu* country, the 
( at IioIk's. led 1)\’ Itaron rirudi ol Rosem- 
berg, and the ('.ilixtins. whose* s})ok<‘Sinan 
w'ds M(*inhaid of Neiihaus. Tlu* Taborit(‘S. 
who weie then guided by Henry Ptace'k 

.. ot Pirkstc’in. ottered the crown 

Civil War 1 i> 1 • . Cl 

ot r>oliemia to aSlax'omc princt*, 

„ , . ('asiinir. the brother of Vladi- 

Bohemia 

action bi ought about a civil war in Bohemia 
itsell, as well as a Polish invasion both of 
this country and ol Silesia, which had 
already done homage to Albert. 

Wdiile this struggle was in jirogress, 
Albert suddenly dii*d on October 27th. 
T4;p. l(*aving no mak* issue. Not until 
I'ebruary, 1.140. clid his widow JClizabeth 
bear a son. who was named Ladislaus 
(N'ladislav IV'.) Posthumus. Though this 
])rince enjoyed, beyond the shadow' ol a 
doubt, his lather’s justiliable claims to 
the inheritance, yrt the party of ITacek 
ot Pirkstein jiassed over the Ha])sburg 
claim and secured, by an almost unanimous 
vote in the assembly of Prague, the 
choice of Albert, Duke of Bavaria, as king 
of Bohemia ; he. how^ever. declined the 
honour under the influence of a secret 
warning from Ulrich von Rosenberg, the 
leader of the Catholics. The Taborites 
then attempted to induce the Ivrnperor 


PTederick, the uncle and guardian ol 
Ladislaus, to accept the crown of Bohemia. 
\Vh(*n this ])lan iailed, they professed 
theii readiness to recognise Ladislaus 
himscll. provided that he waue brought 
up in Bohemia. During tlu'se endless 
party struggles Ulrich of Rosenberg kept 
the U})jH‘r liand. He was the most power- 
„ fill of the Bohemian nobles, and 

Capture* greati'st advantages 

Pra ue ('onfusioii which pre- 

\'ailed during his interregnum. 
The greater part of the country and the 
ca])ital, Prague, were in his ])ower and in 
that of his allies, the Calixtins ; the 
Taborites were r(\s(ri('ted to four only ol tlu* 
thirteen circles ol Bohemia. 

The iiosition was changed alter the death 
ol Ptacek ol Pirkstt‘in in 1444. when 
tht* yoiithlul (ieorge Podiebrad and 
Kunstadt undertook the leadershi}) of the 
advanced Hussite party. In the year 
1448 he seized Jhague by a bold and 
siulden attack, and there assisted his 
party to gain a complete victory. L'or 
two years civil wai again raged in P>ohemia, 
until the close ol the year 1450, when it 
was agreed at the general assembly at 
Prague to ap])roach the emperor again 
upon the (juestion of the* surrender of the 
young king. On this occasion Frederick 
HI. came to an understanding by direct 
negotiation with (ieorgt* Podiebrad, with¬ 
out consulting the other party leaders. 
In 145T he (‘ntrusted Podiebrad with the 
regency in Bohemia during the minority ol 

T-v V . Ladislaus. The Bohemian 
The Youthful , . r 1 i.1 • 1 • • 

I .. , estates contirmed this decision 

!k TK the assembly of April 

24th, 1452. Podiebrad, more¬ 
over, adhered to these conditions. 
When a revolution of the Austrian 
nobility against the emperor broke out in 
the following year, Ladislaus was released 
from his position as a minor and, in name 
at least, became king of Austria, Hungary 
and Bohemia. In October, 1453, the 
memorable year of the Turkish conquest 
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f)f Constantinople, he came to Prague and proved obstinate, trusting to the support 
was crowned king of Bohemia, alter a of the Archduke Albert VI. of Austria, a 
progress through Moravia, where he pre- brother of the Emperor P'rederick III., 
vioLisly received the homage of the until its resistance met with a bloody 
Moravian nobility, to the very considerable punishmeiu. In Silesia and Lausitz a 
vexation of the Bolumiians. In Bohemia revulsion in favour of (ieorge took place, 
Kb Dies y^ning prince was entirely when he succc'eded, as a result of many 
on^the Eve ui)on (ieorge Podie- tortuous intrigues, in ousting the local 

of Marria^ brad, who was not only the claimant to the throne, Duke .Albert the 
arr‘a*® and ])()lilical Courageous of Saxony, 

advdscr, but also his “ ma jor-domo.” as he The firmness of (ieorge’s j)osition was 
called himself, and he never allowetl the largely due to the fact that, strangely 
youth to he out of his sight. - Me kej)t the enough, before his coronation in Bohemia 
prince in Bohemia for more than a year, he had promist'd olu'dience to theC'atholic 
and then accompanied him to Breslau and (duirch, and had thi'iebv secured thepower- 
V'ieiina. ful sui)j)ort of the Pope, who expected 

Then at length the Bolu'iuian governor that Podiebrail would bring tlu* whole 
left Eadislaus to ndiirn home and continue oi P>ohemia info submission to Rome. 


th(' government of the 
country in the name of 
the king, (ieorge Po(li(‘- 
brad was w('ll able to 
turn the king’s favour to 
his own a(lvantag<‘. and 
was ri('hly reuaiaU'd with 
fiefs from the ro\al do¬ 
mains; noiK' the less the 
])eriod of his governor¬ 
ship in Bohemia (1.451 
J^‘kS7) 'vas a period of 
pros])erity. Me sueeeedi'd 
ir. pr(‘serving donu'sti(' 
peace', securing general 
safety and orde'r, and 
advancing the* jirogress 
of trade and manufac¬ 
ture. Then, at tlu' age* 
of barely eighlt*en. tlie' 



and hail therefore orderi'd 
the Cat holies of P>ohi'mia. 
Morav'ia, and Sili'sia to 
do homage to tht‘ new 
king. Breslau was iso¬ 
lated and unable to 
])ersist in its attitude of 
liostiht\’ to (i(‘orge, w hen 
Po])(‘ Pius II. (.Eni'as 
SyK’ius) sent his legates 
to the I'ity in i.j.ip to 
airange a ri'conciliation 
w ith the Kiugol P>ohi‘mia. 
On Jaiiuarv C;th, 1400. 
the inti'ivention ol the 
Ihi'slau eit\’ ihronielei 
and historian Pi ter Es- 
ehenloer secured the ac- 
ce])lanre of an important 
agreement, whereb\' the 


■ died in He inherited Uio Gennan and Himgariaii \tiAvUS of Bieslail piO- 
crowns from biKisumnd, but died in October, *. 

i\o\'ember before he had secured sreneral recog:- UUSl'd obedieiU'e to King 

nition as ruler of Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia. .. i n i i 

fiom an (iCorge, thougli the actual 


king suddenh' died in He inherited the g 
I, ^ - crowns from biKismni 

Prague on rSo\'ember before he had 

2 ^n\, 1437. from an “itionasmlerofBoher 

illness akin to the plague, at the moment 
when preparations weie being made lor 
the celebration of his marriage with the 
daughter of Charles \’M. of h'rance. 


peiiormanc.e oi homage was ]>ostponed for 
three years. 

Secure of his j)ow('r in Boh ‘nua, Mora\aa. 
and Silesia, on the best of terms with all 


vSo admirable had been the jireparations the neighbouring states and with the 
of (rcorge Podiebrad. that on March 2nd, (ierman h'm})eror, designated “most be- 
145S, a few months after the death of loved son ” by the j)apal chair, (ieorge was 
Ladislaus, he was able to .secure his able to turn his attention to higher olijects. 
elevation to the crown of Bohemia. The « ^ . The prosjiect of establish- 

ncighbouring provinces ol Moravia, big himself uj)on the 

Silesia, and in ])articular the powerful "'^^^'throne of Hungary in 

Breslau and Lausitz, at first refused ° op])osition to Matthias 

obedience or recognition. Eventually, Corvinus, had been offered to him or to his 
however, submission to the Hussite king son Henry in the year 145^. Inview, how- 
was refused in Moravia only by the ever, of the equivocal nature of the situa- 
Catholic towns- Briinn, Olmiitz, Znaim, tion in Hungary, he had hesitated, and had 
Iglau and others. W'hen (ieorge invaded finally declined the crown, which then fell 
the country with an army, Iglau alone to Frederick IH. Podiebrad found some 
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compeiisation in the fact that tlic two 
princes who were struggling for the throne 
respectively sought alliance with him from 
this time onwards. In August. I4.5(), the 
emj)eror invested him with the Bolumiian 
lands, and also made him otlu'r important 
promises ; at the same tini'* Matthias made 
a successful effort to secure* tin* favour of 
the Bohemian king. Not only did (k-orge 
succee'd in turning the hostility el the two 
l)nnces to his own advantage, hut he also 
conceived tin* plan of ent(*ringinton‘lations 
with th(‘ enemies ol the emperor within tlu* 
(‘inpire, and thus advaiK'ing towaids the 
imperial crown without the lielpol foreign 
jnterv(‘ntion. 'Phis pro'prt of the King ol 
Bohemia was rend(*i(‘d ahortivi* chicflv hv 
the opposition ol Albert 
Achilles, tin* Margrave of 
Braiidi'iiburg. 

A short time afterwards 
occurred t hat breach wit h 
the ])a]>acy wlbuii had 
such monu'ntous conse- 
(pu'ncc's lor (it*oig(', and 
a short jieriod ol ti iumph- 
ant progress wa^ iollowed 
by almost a decade ol 
iruitless and exhausting 
struggle. Thus 11 . msistc'd 
upon the perlormancc* ol 
the undertaking which 
(ieorge had gn’eii in his 
cc'ronation oath, to adopt 
strong nu'asurc'S against 
the Ilussites. When nego¬ 
tiation prodiu'c'd no le- 
sult, the ]h)]H' sent his 
legates to PragiH* in the 
summer ol 1402. Theie, 
on August 14th, a violent 
scene took place, when King (ieorge 
publicly replied to tlu* Pope’s demands 
by asserting his refusal to rc'cede from 
the (M)m])actata, which Pius II. had 
already (leclared invalid. I'he legates 
accused the king ol laithlessiu'ss bt'fore tlie 
public assembly, threatem'd him with 
spiritual and t(*mporal ])unishment, and 
were forthwith imjuisoned. 
pH It i>tdween 

P \ the Pope and the king was 
*'**'* ^ broken. For the moment, 
lujwever, the struggle was confined to 
attempts to induce the Catholics in 
Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia to abandon 
the king’s cause ; only in Breslau did these 
exhortations produce any a})preciable 
effect. The princes to whom the Pope 


The New Pope 
Excommunicates 
King George 



PODIEBRAD. THE HUSSITE KING 
Georpe Podiebrad, who was one of the leaders 
of the Hussite party, was a statesman of great 
ability, whose plans were so well laid that on 
the death of Ladislans he was able to secure the 
throne of Bohemia. He died in the year 147 <). 


ajipcalcd against (itMirgc Podiebrad de ¬ 
clined to take any share in a erusade, 
partly for reasons of family relationshij)• 
(for example, his son-in-law, Matthias 
Corvinus of Hungary), ])artly lor political 
reasons (for example, the King of Poland, 
and esjiccially the Em¬ 
peror Frederic 111 ., who 
was very hard jircssi'd in 
the years I4()2 and I4().]). 
The t‘m}n*ror even attempt'd to inlervt'iie 
whtli the Pope on behall of (ieorge Podiebrad. 

In T4f)4 tilt' situation ehangt'd. Paul 11 ., 
a far mor»' \'igorous eharaelt'r than Pius 11 .. 
occupied the [)apal chair, whik' the death 
of Katht'nna, tht' daughter ol (ieorge; 
podiebrad, lt*lt ht;r husband Matthias 
Ciorvinus fret' to act 
against his loriner father- 
in-law. In I4()() Ihiul 
' xeommunicaU'd (ieorge 
as a lu'R'tie, and stint'd 
u]i w^ar against him in 
Breslau and Moravia. 
Tlu* (kilholie fedt'ialion 
of nobli's sr)oii made 
th(*ir hostility fell in 
Ih)h('Tnia also! How't'ver. 
till' king maintained tlu' 
upper hand against his 
ad\ersan('s in his owm 
eountry. as long as tlu' 
rule!^ ol the neighbouring 
leriitoiies held alool. 
Only when Matthias of 
Hungary resolved in T4 ()cS 
to ohi'V the pa]>al com¬ 
mand for a ei'usade 
against the Bohemian 
king, did (ieorge lose 
almost the whole ol 
Moravia and part of Sik'sia. How'e\’er, 
he soon sneciH'ded in surrounding at Wili- 
mow' tlu* Hungarian king, who had ad 
vaneed too rashly m Febi uarv, I4()d, and 
Matthias wxis toreed to agret' to an 
armistict' wnth a view to arranging 
terms of ]H'act'. Peace, howi'ct'r, ])r()V('d 
impossihk' in view^ of tlu' terms de¬ 
manded by the papal legate and tlu 
Bohemian barons, wdiieh (it'orge could 
lud possibly accc])!. They even induced 
Matthias Corvinus to proclaim himself 
king of Bohemia on May jrd, X4()9, and to 
receive the homage of Moravia, Silesia 
and Lausitz. 

The natural result was the continuation 
of the war. George had securtd the 
support of Poland—in return for an 
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acknowledgment of th(' Polish prince 

Vladislav as his snccessor—and fought 

with some success: he did not live to 

see the conclusion of the struggle, in the 

midst of which he di(‘d of an illness on 

March 22nd, 1471. He had been one of 

the most extraordinary hgures on the 

throne of Bolunnia ; neither before nor 

_ - afterwards did the country s(‘e 

AC u -A 3 - prince ol siu h humble origin, 
the Hussite } , a 1 

. who ros(' from tlu* jiosition of 

Iv 1 n ft ‘ 

a simple party leader to that 

of viceroy with full powers, and thence to 
the throne. He had nMuarkablt' ca]>acity 
for government, and found (‘iithusiastic 
admirers and triu' friends among his 
contein[ioraries. ‘ During his reign his 
territory was in a continual state ol war, 
hut th(‘ administration was in strong 
hands. P>ul the religious problem, a 
h(‘qiu'sl fromtlK' Hussib' peuiod, thwarted 
his succ(‘ss and und(‘rniin(‘d the whole of 
his efforts. 

A wholly difhuent characUu' from (ieorge 
was his successor on the PiolK'inian throne, 

I he Pole \’ladisla\’. who was known as 

King Allright,” from a [a\’ourite and 
very charactenslic expression ol his. The 
war against King Matthias continued for 
1‘ight years longt'r. jiartly on the soil ol 
IJoheniia and Moiavia. jiartly in Silesia 
(Breslau) and partly in Hungary. Fortun<‘ 
favoured now one suh* and now the otlu‘i, 
[intil iinancial (‘inbarrassintMils affecting 
both priiK'es and parties, and tlie steady 
ipproa('h of tlie 'rurkish dangei', paved the 
way lor a temporary armistici* and t‘veii- 
tiially for a peace, which was concluded 
alter lengthy negotiations at Olmiitz on 
July 2ist, I47q. It was agreed that 
Vladislav should remain in jiossession ol 
the title and the kingdom ol Bohemia, and 
that Matthias ('orvinus should bear tlu* 
title ol King of Bohemia during hislil\\ and 
should also remain in ])ossession ol 
.Moravia, Silesia, and lauisitz : after his 
death his provinces might be bought 

„ . back by Vladislav lor 

Uatholics and , . ^ • 

u , 400,()(){) ducats, an exorbi- 

C^eto Term, 

No relerence was made to 
the c]U(‘stion of religious unity, or to the 
bringing back of the Hussites to the Cath¬ 
olic Church, though it was with this object 
that Koine had stirred up the struggle. 
Kven bclore his accession King Vladislav 
had pledged himself to maintain the Com- 
pactata. Thus it was inevitable that upon 
the conclusion ol the foreign war the party 


struggle between the Catholics and the 
Hussites should break out again in 
Bohemia. The movement degenenated 
into fearful confusion after the autumn of 
1484. Councillors were munkaed and 
flung through windows ; churches and 
monasteries were jdundered ; (ha inans 
and Jews were persecuted and robbed as 
a mattcM' of course. Strangely enough, 
however, this violent outburst of passion 
resulted in less than two years in a recon¬ 
ciliation of the two parties (1483) ; and 
an agreement was arranged upon the 
basis of the recognition of tlie ('oinjiactata 
and of tlu? full equality of the Hu.ssites 
with the ( atholics. 

Prom that moment the influence of the 
Hussite sect in Bohemia bt^gan to diminish. 
It lost importance the mort* rapidly as the 
“ Bohemian Brotlu'i hood,” w hich w as 
originally in some connection with it. 
began a vigorous period of de\Tlopm(‘nt. 
The fact that the descendants of tin* 
original. Hussites w(M(‘ able at this late 
j)eriod to d(‘\ elop a branch ol a ikwv doc¬ 
trine with siu'h \igour. is ('\’idence ol 
the hold which tlu' Hussite theoiies had 

„ gained ui)on tlu' nation ; 

R.,e.»dF,U 

Lligiou, Sect, •"t' l'ipts initiated l.v 

i\om(‘. at union bthwaaMi th<‘ 
Hussit(‘s and the ( albolics ol BolHania, 
notwilhstamling tlu'lact that men ol siudi 
power as Xicliolas of Cusa, John ol ('apis- 
trano, aiul dbu'as S\’lvius ap])lied their 
energy to the task .\n extraordinarihdarge 
number of sects rose and disappi'ariMl in the 
course ol tiu' fifteenth (’eiiturw side by side 
with the main gr()Uj)s in Bohemia and 
Mora\'ia. Only the Brotlua bood became' ol 
permanent im})ortanct‘ ; this sect lu-gan 
with a societvof certain iiK'inbers w lio W (‘re 
dissatisfied with tlu* Hussite doctrine, and 
its first .settlenu'iit was maik' in 1457 
at Kumwald, a**liohemian village' lie'longing 
te) King (ieorge Podiebrael. The societx' 
incurre'el its share ol persecutie)n and 
martyrdom ; its meist vigorems o])ponents 
were a relation of its founeler, (iregor, 
John of Kokitzan, and the king himself. 
Nevertheless, they possessed and acquired, 
even during this period, a wide body of 
adherents botli in Bohemia and Moravia, 
and the death of these two powerful 
oppressors, in the year 1471, relieved 
the brethren of a severe hindrance, 
especially in Bohemia. The expansion of 
the sect w'as never seriously checked, 
either by its internal quarrels and dissen- 
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sioiis, or by ibo genoriil decree of banish¬ 
ment from Moravia which its mend)ers 
incurred in 1480. 

'I'Ik* dilference in th(‘ treatment ol tlie 
Brotlieiliood in j^oluMnia and in Moravia 
was du(‘ to tlie separation ol this latter 
rountry and also of Silesia Iroin tlu‘, 

Jh)hennan crown, and to the wholly 

dihc'rent policy followed by N'ladislav 
in Bohemia and by Matthias in Moravia 
and Silc'sia. The \\eakn(‘ss and ^ood 

natnr(M)l the hn nu'r allowed the suprema(*y 
lo lall into the hands oi the nobles. Mat¬ 
thias. on th(‘ other hand, em]>hasistMl trom 
tlie \’er\' outset his royal powi'r asopp»)S(‘d 
to the claims ol tlu' ])ri\’ile^ed okUm's. 'ria- 
iion hand ol Corvinus was even more 
>tron^ly tell in 
Silesia than in 

Mi)ra\ia. where 
\lallhias lelt the 
t;n\’ermnent in 
I he hands ol the 
!iif;hl\- ('ajiahle 
' iCi'i'oN’ ('til)oi ol 
< inibui u,. w ho 
liad been oc('U- 
(>ant ot this liif^h 
position Irom 
1 jfa), letainin^ it 
until I P14, lon.ij; 
alter the deatii 
ol Matthias. 

It is due chietK' 
to('tihor that the 
attenijils which 
had been made 
during.; the ])ast 
I ('ntur\' to unite 
I he (h\ id(‘(l ])rin- 
I'lpalities were 
now c o n s u in- 
mated by means ol a deiinitelv orr^cinistMl 
administration. 'I'lie institution of the 
])rincely diets and thecri-ation ol the ('I'ntral 
i)ureaucracy beloiii; to the apje ol Matthias, 
and are his work. His |:;()vernnient did not 
enjoy th(' b('st of r('])utations with posterity, 
owin/4 to the enormous incn'ase in the 
taxes and imposts, which his continual 
Imancial necessities laid upon his subjects ; 
in this matter he was supported, especially 
in Sik'sia, by his local f^overnor, (ieorge 
von Stein, and by otlu’r faithful servants, 
in the most irresj^onsible manner, at the 
exj)ensc of the people 

On A])ril bth, 14(40, Matthias died 
without legitimate issue, and the Bohemian 
king, Vladislav, was raised to the throne 
E 


of Hungary. In accordance with the pre¬ 
vious arrangement, Moraxia and Silesia 
tell into his power, although he never 
fulfilled the condition by which, these lands 
were to be re])urchas('d at the price of 
400,000 ducats, so that the title of the 
Bohemian crown to these districts was 
dis])ut(‘d with some show of reason. 

The reign ol King \iadislav is oi»e of 
the most iinsatisfactory juniods in the 
history of the Bohemian countries. The 
great economic and religious changes 
which, at tlu' (‘iid ot the littecnth century, 
denoted the outsci ol a new era tor 
luirope, I omul l>ohemia and A'oravia 
divided by clash dissimsions. Tlu' luna*- 
ditary monarchy had Iuhmi greatly 
wcaki'iH'd as a 
result ol events 
since the Hussite 
war. and the loss 
'ol the great 
crown tU'inesnes 
ol fornu*!' times 
had de])ri\'ed it 
of its ])ow(‘r and 
inthuMice. Jico- 
nomically as w'tdl 
as ])oliti('all\’. the 
nobility w’cre 
su])reme in the 
country ; they 
were, howtwer, 
filled with a 
]:)()imdless ambi¬ 
tion lor power, 
and were r(\ad\ 
to pass all limits 
in their liforts to 
w eakeii tlu' mon- 
archv, to o])])()se 
the privileges 
and treedom ol the towns, or to keep 
down the peasant class in a state of 
slax ery and sm tdom. 

The highest ])ositions in the country were 
<‘xchisively in the hands of the nobles and 
knights ; they enjoyed unlimited power in 
the provincial assemblies, and in 1500 
compiled a k'gal code, the “ Ordinances of 
Vladislav,” which was to secure their ])re- 
dominance tor ever. The king agreed to 
the limitations, great and small, which 
the nobility placed upon his power. The 
citizen class, how'ever, was determined to 
oppose these encroachmems upon the 
princi])lcs of justice with the more vigour 
as they found their material w'elfarc greatly 
injured by the arbitrary rule of the nobles 
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The nobles infringed the town monopoly of 
brewing, forbade the towns to aajnire 
landed ]n*o})erty, limited the freedom of the 
iairs, and so forth. Consequently the 
towns continually complained t(^ the king. 

These complaints produced little effect., 
for the reason that, after his elevation to 
the throne of Hungary, Vladislav had 

, lemovcd his capital irom 

Nobles and ^ 


People 
in Opposition 


Pragi e to Otcn, and remained 
absent from Bohemia for years 
at a tinu'. Th(‘re were, more¬ 
over, unint(’rrupted hostilities betweiMi 
tlu' citizens and nobles, who res}>ectively 
foruK'd l('d(Mations for continuing their 
mutual strile. 'I'lii'S!' conditions wer(‘ in 
no way altered by tlu* short stay which 
Vladislav inad(‘ at Prague in 130J, as the 
king at onci* took (he side oi the nobles and 
(h'cided tlu' (|uan(‘l against tlu* towns, 
while at a later period he witbdrt'w his 
dt'cision. though lu’ ('ould not induce tin* 
nobility to t('el satisfied with his change' 
ol attitude, J'he (nitragc's and aggressions 
committe'd by eicli side* iiu'reased thi' 
bittc'iiu'ss of the struggle, and Iroin year 
to year the tension grew more severe : but 
Irom 150.^ to I5()() the king remained in 
ffungary, and left affaiis to take their 
course in P>oliemia and Meaavia. 

For the ihstoiy of Silesia the reign ol 
\dadislav was of importance, inasmuch as 
this jiriiK'c. who was ever rt'ady to Ixstow 
his favours, issued an im|)ortant consti¬ 
tutional law to the Silesian orders on 
No\’einlH'r 2<Sth, This was sub¬ 

stantially a confirmation ot all previous 
concessions, with c{'rtain further additions. 
Th(‘ ])resident of the jaovince, that is to 
say, th(' governor and highest official in 
Silesia, was always to be a Silesian juince ; 
the estate's also obtained a right of voting 
taxes, some relief from military service, 
and a high e'ourt of justice, known as the 
“ C’ourt ol the ITiiu es,” which was com¬ 
posed of the territorial lords, and lornied 
a final court of a])peal for every class. 

, 'I'his arraiigt'meiit niiglit have 
* served as a starting jxiint for 
* . the lurther developnu'iit of the 

administration inSile.sia. How- 
ev('r, in this (‘ountry also the king’s feeble 
goverimu'iit, which was directed from 
Ofeu, gave' rise tei dispute's of every kind. 
The l)ishopric of Breslau had feir several 
years bee*n carrying on a quarrel, which 
lasted till 1504, witli the teiwn of Breslau 
and seane Silesian princes, owing to the 
election of an unpopular coadjutor. Some 


years previenisly—in 1407—the Duke 
Nicheilas of Oppein had ended his life on the 
scaffold in ceinsequence of an act of aggres¬ 
sion against the geivernor, Duke Casimir 
of Teschen. The town of Breslau was at 
feud, now with one and now with anothc'r 
of these princes, and marauding raids were 
of daily occurrence. The king’s decree 
to secure peace an<l his threats of punish¬ 
ment ])roved as futile here as they did 
in the otlu'r ja'ovincx's. 

Vladislav enjoyed littk' personal in- 
fliK'iice unle.ss when he came torward in 
person and secured s(‘rvic(‘s in rc'turn lor 
iK'W ])rivilt'g('s. In 150c) lu’ was anxious 
that his son Lc'wis. born in i^ot), who was 
already king of Hungar\’, should be 
crowiu'd king of Bola'inia during his lilc' : 
lu' was tlu'R'lore obligu'd, altc'r an abs(‘nc(‘ 
of .s('V('n yi'ars, to (l('ci(le U]>ou a journeN' 
throughout his remaining territorii's in 
ord('i to si'cuie tlu' ('ompletum ol his 
project by his jH'isonal inlliu'iu'c. He 
soon altaiiK'd his main object. On 
February T7th, 15(H), Ik' mad' a state 
entry into Ihague with his ('hildren and 
court ; on Man'll iilh, some dehiy having 
bei'ii caused by the illness ol 
t h(‘ young j)rinc(', t hecorona- 
tion ol la'Wis took ])lace. 
f)ther difficulties, ('S])e('ially 
the struggle betwc'cn th(' nobles and tlu' 
towns, W('re discussc'd m tlu' com si* ot a 
s('ries ol diets, but no ri'sult was sec ui^'d. 

In Februar\’. 1510, Vladislav let! Bolu'mia 
and betook himsi'll to Olmiitz, when* tlu' 
Moravian oixk'rs did homage to Lewis, 
upon reci'ipt of tht' cuslomary privileges; 
thence the king went to Hungary, and in 
th(' winter of 1510 and 1511 again n-turiu'd 
with the youthlul monan'h and the ix'st 
ol his family to Silesia, wheia' hc' also 
secured from the jiriiu'c's, and estates the 
recognition of his son as his succi'ssor. 
Tlu' conlusioiT of legal relations which 
prevail'd under King Vladislav is shown 
l)y th(' tact that he received tlu' homag(‘ of 
the Silesians, not as King of Bohemia, but 
as King of Hungary, though at tlu' .sanu' 
time he had expressly empliasised the fact 
that Silesia and Moravia belonged to tlu' 
Bohemian crown, in an imperial letttT to 
the LFihemians during his stay at Pragut' 
on January iith. 1510. 

Hardly, however, liad the king returned 
to Hungary when his attention was again 
occupied by the quarrel between the Orders 
of Bohemia and Moravia, which was all 
the more dangerous, as the towns appeared 
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to ho obstinately resolute. They formed 
a federation, and on June 2otlu 151 
concluded an oriensive and deli'iisivi' 
alliance with Duke Hartholonueus of 
Miinsterberi^, tlu‘ grandson of (h'orge 

Podiel)rad, who was to re})r(‘S(‘nt th(‘ir 
party at the couit ol Kin^^ Vladislav. He 
])roved surcesstul in convinrin|:r tlio kiny 
and his advisers ol the desti iietive inlhuaieo 
upon BohtMuia of the doiiimaiit party ol 
nobles. Towards the (‘ud of the V(‘ar 
151* Vladislav W'a.^ |)ersuaded to r(‘cH‘ive 
th(' d(‘rnaiids of tlu* towns wit li nion' iavour 
than lu‘ hatl jueviously shown them. 

However, his want of detcTiinnation and 
his vacillation (k‘la>'(‘d a dehnitt' decision, 
althouf^h aitt'r th(‘ diMtli ol Ikirtholoma-us 
tli(' ()thc(‘ of nu'diator 
l)etw('eu th(' nobk's and 
towns was undcMiaken 
with c()nsid(‘rabl(‘ ck'\’er 
le'ss and sik'C'c'ss l)y his 
(•(aisin ( harlesol Mnnst('r- 
Ik'itjj. I strut^f^le was 
ra^^inn with undiminislu’d 
heat when Madislav II. 
di(‘d on .Mai (di i ;th. 151!). 
onl\' a lew mouths alt(M 
he had com lnded th(‘ im¬ 
portant man iace contract 
ot July. 1515, with the 
innj)eror Maximilian 1 .. 
between his t)wn children 
Lewis and Anna, and the 
triandchildren of th(‘ 
eiiijUMor. h'enlinand and 
Maria ; this contract also 
inchukal a federatiim in 
which loom was lound 
tor King Sigismund ol 
Poland. 

King Lewis 11 . was no more than a 
child, though already ciowned. Hence 
it was necessary to agiee upon some 
lorin ot regency for the moment. Alter 
long iH'gotiation between the orders in 
B(diemia, iMoravia. and Silesia, and 
also in Hungary, the task was entrusted 
to the (icrnian emperor and to the king 
ot Poland. However, these 
guardians could exercise no 
immediate iiiHii nee of any 
kind upon the ])ro\dnces in¬ 
herited by Lewis, and the power of the 
nobles contintied to increase. In Bohemia 
and Moravia the quarrels betw^een the 
estates continued as before. The 
nobles oppressed the towns, travelling 
merchants and citizens were attacked by 
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robber knights, and the towns nnuk 
rejnisals upon th(‘. nobles and their asso¬ 
ciates, oft(‘ii executing them without cere¬ 
mony. Isolated peasant revolts in Bohemia 
are also reported hy lh(‘ (hioniclers. The 
“ Coiiijiact of St. \Ven/<*l of vSeptember 

The Great LSI?, in wdiicli a partial 

agreememt befwt tMi th(‘ estate's 
of* 1520-1 secured by tlu! Moravian 

baron, William 01 Pevnstein, 
jM'oves tlu* jiressing need «)f some com¬ 
promise*, howe've*!' partial. An im])e)i- 
tanr ])e)inl was the* ek*finitie)n of the 
c()mj)e‘lt‘ucv ol the ceimmon law and ol 
the town eourls re‘spe*ctive-Iy. Disputes 
r)f an e*coiiomic nature* aiiel the like were 
(k'leuToel lor alte'r consideratif)!!. Peace, 
ind(*(‘d, was not finally 
S(“('un'(l. riu' w'(*akness of 
the ro\ al powu'r made a 
rc*cnrre‘nee ol the struggle* 
inevitalile alte'r a few 
ye-ais. IInw(*vt*r, the 
]>iil)lic attention was 
eiccupii'd w'ith othei 
events, such as lhe‘])Iague* 
which began in Prague* in 
1520, and raxageel the 
w’liolf* countiA' ui 152T, 
the Lutheran movement, 
and the Turkish danger. 

In the* year 1522 
King Le'wis ente*red his 
lL)h(*inian kmgelom for 
the first time* as an 
iiuk'penek'nt ruler, with 
the* e)l)iect of jmttiug an 
e'lui to the arbitrary 
govei nnient e)f the nol)le*s. 
as continneel to their e)W’n 
ael\antage* lor years 1)\' 
t he ehit'f burgrave e)f Prague. Zdenek Le’V eij 
Ro/mital. Tlu* re'al me)tive lor this jemniey 
was the nna\'oidal)Ie necessity for seeking 
helj) against the Turks outsiele e)f Hungary 
itse'lf. His route first led him to Ibainn, 
whe*re he received the he)mage of the 
Meuaviaii e)relers, auel confirmed tht*ii 
rights ; he* atte*mpte*d to se*ttle a number 
eif class disjmte*s, auel then made his way 
to the Bohemian lVe)ntier, wheue he was 
met by the 13 ohemiaii ainbassaelors. Alter 
a sheirl stay in seimc of the more important 
towns of Bohemia, he reached Prague eui 
March 28th, 1522, and made a .seilemu 
entry with his young wife and his friend 
and tutor the Margrave Cieorge of Bran¬ 
denburg. Difficulties at emcc arose. 
A series of troublesome negotiation.^ 
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began iorthwith with tlu' (‘states of the 
kingdom in relerence to th(‘ a|)})oint- 
mc'iit ol a new elianeellor of P>oh(‘mia, 
and th(' form of oath 1(^ ohsc'rve the 
('onstitiilion wliich the king was to take. 
W'hen the wording of this oath had I)(‘i‘n 
once |)ass(‘d, it was to r(‘inain in ton e in 
Hoh(‘niia lor centuries. Slow ])rogress also 

, . was made with oth(‘r inatt(‘rs 

King Lewis i i • .i 

. ol hnsiiu'ss tlu‘ (nu‘(‘n s 

Dismisses . ^‘ . 

His Official, I K'payment ..1 

till' heavy d(‘l)ts incurnal in 
King \’Iadisa\’’s time, and tlu‘ e(|ui]>m(‘nl 
ol an auxiliarv army against tlie Turks. 
In the smnnu'r ol 15J2 \'iol(‘nt disoider 
l)rok(' out in Silesia, espcrially in tiu‘ town 
ol S('lnv('idnitz. h'inally, at the end of 
thi‘ yea;-, j-elations l)('tw(‘(‘n King Lewis 
and the luling nohh's lu'c'ame so strained 
that, at the tlicd ol February 5th, 
the king st'cured the dismissal of all the 
existing ofticials ol tlu* country, in par¬ 
ticular ol Lev of Ko/niital. and introduced 
a ('onstitutional ( hangc', ('hielly intended 
to restore' llu' royal jiowc'r to its rightful 
])()sil ion. 

Xotwithstandiiig numerous (‘inbassies 
and a})j>t*als, no helj) was to be gained 
lr<un Hungar\’ or Irom tlu* king; to th(‘ 
iutt'rnal troubles «)l that country llu* 
'i'liikish dang(*r was nowad(h‘(I. W’Jien tlu* 
Sultan Snk'iin.an I. started from Con- 
stantino])k' lor Hungai-\' with a vast 
arm\’ in Ajiril, I52(). tlu* youthlnl monarch 
resoh'ed to o})})ose him. His aim\’, which 
iiichid(’d F>ohemian. Moravian. andSiU'sian 
mercenaries, was overwhelmed 1)\' tlu* 
superior nnmlx'rs ol the Turks; in the 
Ik'itlle ol Mohac's, on Aiigiisl J(dh, 152b, 
it was annihilated, and tlu* king was 
unlorlunately drowned in a .swamp ol 
tlu* Danube while in llight. 'Die death ol 
tlu' last of the [agellons on the throne of 
lk)heniia and Hungary, at the age of 
Iwt'iitN’ and childless, forms an (‘vent of 
importance in the world’s histor\', in so 
iar as it oci asioned th(‘ foundation ol the 
Austrian monarchy under tlu* 
sce])tn‘ of the Hapsburgs. 
j .. Hohemia, tlu; centre of that 

age OnS ^rj-(,yp ot (|l(. 

(Icvclopniciit ol which lias been brie/ly 
detaiU'd. may be regarded in 152() as 
a kingdom a thousand years old. if wc 
assume its history to b(*gin with the 
establishment of the Slavs in the 
province after the Germanic emigra¬ 
tion. It is an era rich in examples of 
national rise and progress. F'rom its (jwn 
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resources, and building upon foundations 
hidden in the juehistoric period, Piohemia. 
evolved a t'onst itution which (‘iiabh'd 
tlu* country to secure and to maintain 
a definite position among tlu* bodies 
}>olitic ol ('(*ntral hhiro})e. It produced a 
royal house ol indigi'iious growth, the 
Pr(*myslids. whose pride and power raised 
tlu'ir prestige to a le\t'l with that ol any 
nding dynast\' in ('(*ntral Iuiro])e. Its 
territorial j)owt'r inci(*asi‘d. It istriu'lhal 
the national dynastv was rc'stricti'd within 
deliniti* limits ; ('alamilous failuK* was 
tlu* K'sult ol tlu* atli'injit ol Ottokai 11 . to 
biing (h'rinan ])rovinces under his |)owei. 

The extinction ol the nativt* dynasty at 
the outsi't ol the lourti'enth centinx' and 


the a('(a*ssion ol lorc'igiu'rs to t lu* Hohciuian 
throiu* prodncc'd a complete change in tlu* 
situation. No obstack* ])rev(*nted a 
Bohemian king ol (lerman nalionalit\- 
from rising to the height ol suprt'iuacy 
within the extt'iisix'e German ('ni])ire ; but 
the peo|)k‘ opposi'd tlu* translorination ol 
Jh)hemia into tlu' most im])ortant (»l the 
G(‘rman ]>iincipalilies at tlu' (‘Xpense ol the 
Sla\' naiionalit\-. 'I'lu' national It'ehng 
_ . ol the Slavs lose in behal) ol 

Foreigners ,,,„1 ,p|....lilv til- 

on the Throne , , 1, , .1 , 

of Bohemi. 'Miiplir,!. I.nt llir alU-iiipt 
to consli net a national j)i m- 
cipalitx' upon the basis ol lionu* inatc'i iai was 
also a lailuK*. As undei the (ierman kings, 
so also niuh'r the Polish kings, lioheniia 
lound hei dt'stiny commiUed t(' the (':»ie 
ol rulers who pushed lu'r into the ba< k- 
ground when llu* possibilitx ol acquiring 
the ('lown ol Hiingarx' became inanilest. 

Lnd('r such circumstances, and in xaVw* 
ol the lact that tlu* constitutional inde¬ 
pendence ol the country and the main- 
tenanee ol its throne wi're repi'atedly 
endangered by the se('es^ion ol the subject 
pro\’inc('S, (‘sjH'cially ol Moiaxia, it was 
lortunate lo*- the country that altc'i* 
lu'wis’s dc'ath the crown ft'll to the 
j)owu*rfnl Ha})sburg (h’liasty. ddu* n'snlt 
at which the Pr('m\-.siid Ottokar IT had 
ainu'd upon occasion and with incompk'tc* 
undei standing, the result that the fai- 
sight(‘d diplomacy of tdiarles I\’. liad 
marki'd as the filial object of Bohemian 
policy, the result that had been nomi¬ 
nally, at k'ast, attained under l.adislaus 
Posthuinus—became an accomplished fact 
in the y(*ar i52(> ; tlu* thn'i; states of 
Bohemia, Hungary and Austria were 
united as one powerful monarchy in South¬ 
east Euroi)c. Bertiiold Bketiiolz 










THE ORIGIN OF THE EASTERN SLAVS 

A PRELIMINARY CHAPTER TO THE 
HISTORY OF POLAND AND RUSSIA 


IF vvhal may l)t‘ cal](*d tlir Slavonic' lino 
^ sorvc's to mark a ^n'lniinc' division 
betvvven Wt'stvrn and Eastc'rn lunopo, 
tluTV is allotlu'r dix ision hardly loss d<‘1ini'v 
in Fkistorn FnrojK* itsoll. (i(‘o^raj)hi('all\-, 
this is markc'd hy an irio/^nlar lino drawn 
from tho Baltir to tho W'ostcMii vnd ol the 
('ar})athian mountains, which tluunsc'h'os 
loiin th(‘ harrier till the Danuho clistiiot 
is ri'aclu'd. In othor w’oids, tho tc'i'iitonos 
now called J^»land and I'vussia aie in some 
sense* a rc'^don aj)art. d'heir peoples do 
not come into toiuh with the Teutonic 
west until the tenth century, thou^di 
h^'istt'ru liyzantium h(*comos aw’aie of 
them some hundred years earliei. Even 
at the outset these peoj)les emert^e in 
(lelinit(‘ly (list iivnuished nationalities, 
l^)lish and Russian, thou.nh neither of 
th(*m has at this sta^e ahsorlx'd the non- 
Sla\'oni<' pojmlatioii of tla* Baltic pro¬ 
vinces. Kin as they arc* 
to th(' sou(hc*rn and 
wc'Stc'in Slavs, ol whom 
wc* ha\c* already trc‘atc*(h 
they nc*vc*i t helc*ss ap))c*ar on the* sc c'iio ol 
history so tar sc*parated from these* and so 
lai assoc'iat<*cl with c'ac'h othc*r, that tlK*ir 
orii^ins recpiirc* a sin/,4le chapti'r to thc*m- 
sel\'c*s, helorc* we c*mhark u})on the .separate* 
historie*s of Poland and Russia. 

Slavonic' l(*tj^e*nds te*ll ot three hrotlu'rs, 
Ec*ch, Rus, and C'e('h, said to have been 
the* founele*rs ol three gre*at nations, the 
Russians, Le*clis (Laches, Le*e'hites Pole*s), 
and ('/echs (the* P>ohe*mian stock). In re*ality, 
hoW'eve*r, the* matter stood otherwise*. The 
Slavonic trib(.*s live*d inde*j)e*iidentlv of 
c'ac'h other. In the course* ol time one* 
tribe, as hapj)ened in the case of the* 
Romans. sue'e'e*e*ded in e.\tt*nding its domi¬ 
nion ove*r others, which then adopte*d its 
n.ame. d'lic tribe which ^Mve its name to 
the others need not have be^e*n entire*ly 
Slavonic ; thus the l^iulf^arians, although 
of Turkish stock, have bex-ome Slave hi i- 


Difference of 
the Eastern and 
Western Slavs 


cise*el. and have* now ^dven th(*ir name to 
the* subpi^xite*d Slavs. The same* thin|.; iray 
in the e*nel have been the case with J^us, 
L(*eh, and ('e*ch. 

W’hat, the*!!, is tlw* ori;..,dii of the* nam(*s 
d’ho j^oint has be*on nuK'h dist'usseel ainoiif^ 
Slavonic and (i(*rman S('holars. 'I he 

^ “ Russian ('hroihe'le* ” re'late'S 

Descendants 

, tl...t about t he* \('ar (Ss<) V ara- 

of the 


Great Rurik 


i^daiis (Seandinaxiaiis) nilc'd 


the* north Russian Slav>, but 
had be*e*n subse‘(|ue*nt 1 v dri\e*n out. W’lu'ii 
cjuairels bioki. out betwe.*en the* Russians, 
they srnt an c'lnbassy ovc'r the* sea to the 
V’ara^ians. ane.l aske d them to lule over 
them once more*. Three* biotlu'is. Ruiik, 
Siiu'us and d'nix’or, ol the* \’arai;ian ti ibe of 
the* Ruotsi that i^. Swe‘de*s - e'ame* to the 
Slavs, and took u}) tlu'ii abode* in Old 
l.adoi^a, Isborsk, and P>j(*losersk. Id'om 
Ruiik. the* elde'st. was do.sce'iuled the* 
Russian princelv house* e)l the* Rurikox'itch, 
which is said to have* rule*(l Russia until 
the* e*nd ol the sixteenth ee'iituiy. 

rile* same* ( hreenie le* alse) assi*rts that the* 
whole* ol Xo\'^e)ioel was calle*d Rosland. or 
Russia, Iroin this lainily. This “ North¬ 
man,” or “ \'araj.;ian,” \ ie*w has leaind 
aide*nt c hampions ainonj; inoele*rn W]ite*is. 
('onside r.ddy mole* than a him Ired Se andi- 
navian name's are lound in ve*ry (*arl\' 
re'cords ; even the* name's ol the* rajuds 
in the I)nie*pe*r, the old Varaj^iaii wax’ tei 
iK/antiuin, ha\e* be*e*n deelaieel tei be* 
Scandinax’ian. The* opinion is, howeve'i , 
hardly te'iiable in all its j)e)ints. 
The Germ of re*lations be- 

« tween the Nov^oreidians, who 

“ ^ iVirnu'd the* {.;e*rni ol the 

Russian state*, and the* Scandinaxians 
cannot be* deniexl ; but it is ejuestieenable* 
xvhe*ther also the name* ” Rus ” is de*rive*d 
Irom them. The* Slavonie- tribe*s reiunel 
Kiev and the* south ol Russia, xvheie late'i 
the rc*al centre* of Russia lay, bore fiom 
time immemorial the name ol ” Russians.” 
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of the Name 
** Russia ” 


Finally, and this would be the best argu- 
tncnl against the theory, the kingdom, 
ivhicli admittedly must have (*xisted there 
betore the Northmen were summoned, 
must hav(‘ also borne a name, and a king¬ 
dom, ('xee])t through eon{]ut'st, seldom 
changes its name. The south was known 
to the Arabs as “ Russia,” and the I^laek 
vSea was simply tiaiiuMl the 
Russian Stxi—as, tor instance, 
in Nestoi and Masudi - at a 
time when the \"aragian jainces 
were hardly yet familiar with the })eople ol 
Kiev. We ought at all evcaits not to forget 
that ” Ros ” ina\* ha\'e Ixh'ii known in By¬ 
zantium as nuMTliants (‘\’('n betore (S4(), as 
is clear Iroin a report of Bisho]) Pnidentius 
of Tro\-es and irom coiitcunporarv Arab 
accounts. The naine probably had btuMi 
transi('rr(‘d to the whoh* ol Russia by 
Byzantines, who ('ailed the tribes in the 
south ol Russia “ Ros,” .Again, it is sug- 
gesti'd that Hros is one of the nanu's of tlu* 
Heriilians, who WTie onc(' s('ttled on the 
northern ('oast of tlu' B»lack Sea : sonu' of 
whom, aft(M tlu* dt'leat oi 512 mtlicted by 
the Lombards, w(Mit back to Sweden. 
Thus t]u‘ oth(‘rwis(‘ .istonisliing taniihaiit\ 
ol the northern N’lkmgs with South Russia 
and the waterwas' ol the V’olga would be 
no longer sur})rismg. 

imxming ol llu' names " Toh' ” 
aiid ” L(M'.h ” is t‘qually obscure. While 
the name “ Polani ” may lu* Slavonic, the 
name “ Lach,” or “ Lech,” s(‘ems to be ol 
foreign origin. S 'me ])('rsons have, as in 
the cast' ol the nanu' ' Rus,” looked foi' a 
.Scandinavian etymology and undt'islood 
northern coiicpici ors l)\ ihcLechs. Butin 
this connection they ha\'e o^H•l looked tlu' 
lact that (ireat Poland, the real mothei 
country, has nevt'i bt'cn called “ faichia,” 
or “ Leclna,” ()ut only the ('racow district, 
and Irom it North iNiland. The nanu' 
” Lach,” ” Lech,” “ l.et'hi ” seems t(» 
nu'an simjdy ” lort'igner,” and is connected 
with tlie names ” Walch,” “ \Mach,” 
” Walacli,” “ Walscli,” appli(*<l 
by Slavs not only' to Italians 
and Roumanians, but to llie 
semi-Slavonic Ihilgarians and 
the Croatians, as well as to the ” Tittle ” 
Poles. On the otlu'r hand, Posen and 
Giu'sen, the Polish molher-country, was 
always called Polonia, wdiich title was then 
extended to South Poland -that is to say, 
the subsequently coiupien'd Cracow. vSince 
this name was used officially, it sup('r- 
seded all others, and throughout Euroj'>e 


Poland 
and the 
Poles 


the kingdom was finally called Poland. 
Otlu'r ])eoples Lithuanians, l^'inns, 
Bulgarians, Khayars—to be jirosently 
described, have exercised tc'inporary 
supn'inacy within what wo now^ call 
Russian territory. But the Slavonic tribes, 
wdio occu])ied chi(‘lly the centre of the 
Fast European plain, found themst'lves in 
the majority and unceasingly drove before 
tlu'in the heterogeneous nations, first 
by jieaceful colonisation, and then hy the 
sword. We may assume that all Slavs 
as a whole had the same customs, the 
same religion, the same tribal and national 
institutions. Difh'ienct's will be a]>])ar(*nt 
only where Nature pri'scribed other con¬ 
ditions of lih' or wheie foreign inthieiui' 
made itself felt. 

'rims, the Slavs on the sea-coast livc'd 
in oiu' wxiy, those on the st('p])('s or in 
the iorests in auotlu'r. Although tlu'V 
originally a])p('ared in Lhirope as a united 
nation with similar customs, idt'as. lan¬ 
guage, traditions, and government. \t't 
the different natural surroundings soon 
inij)r('ss('d a distinctive stanij) on the 
ju iiK'ipal tribes and guidedso('ial, religious. 
. . and legal life into different 

‘ ^ . paths, 'file nomads ol the 

*.-, ^**'* st(q)pi's can hardly hav(‘ held 
tlu' sanu' Ir.ith as tlu' dwc'lU'rs 
on the S(‘a-coasl. Again, while the lori'st- 
(Kv(‘llers ])aid tlu'ir tribute in furs and 
hoiK'y, th(' trilx'S of tin' lowdands dis- 
('harged it in horsi'S or ('altIt*. If the 
larg(' ('Ian community wais the natural 
lonn ol lih* among the dw'clh'rs on th(‘ 
fertile ])lains with their agricultuia'. in tin* 
foiests the families w'ciH* foK'.ed to S('parat(' 
OIK* fioni anoth(*r. 


Further difh'it*nces w^erc* j)rodu('(*(l by 
lh(' influence of neighbours ; thus tlu* 
north(*rn Sla\’s, wdio livu'd near tlu* 
T(*utons, had a kindred religion and 
mythology. 'fhe change f)l language 
was closely coniK'cted wdth this, since to 
e.xjness new id(*as, lU'W' wu)rds had to be 
invented or borrowu'd from other tribes. 

An attenq)t has be('n made to draw a 
general picture of the life ol all the Slavonic 
trilu's, but in doing so the fact has lu'cn 
overlooked that such a })icture can be 
true only of a time wdum the Slavs still 
formed a single united ]x*()ple—the time, 
that is, before the Christian era. Our 
authorities, however, daling from an era 
live hundred, or ju^issibly a thousand years 
later, are extremely defective, and it is 
not surprising that the results of such 




THE SCANDINAVIAN HERO, RURIK, THE FIRST OF THE RUSSIANS 
A daring sea-rover, Rurik the Rodsen or Oarsman, landed, in 8(>2, on the Russian shore of the Baltic, and, with his 
brothers, Sineus and Truvor, subjugated the country from Novgorod to the Volga, From Rurik, who died in 879, 
came the princely house of the Rurikovitch, which is said to have ruled Russia until the end of the sixteenth century. 
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imjK'rfect investigations are conflicting, is peculiar to the Slavs only, or \vli(‘ 11 ioi 
Tl is asserted that all Slavs were agricnl- it is identical with Uk' old (iotliic wonis 
turists at the ]xn'iod when they came into i^anic (watch) and ^ardcr (to waleh). 
the light of history. Can that assertion Everywhere in Slavonic countries a deiiiiile 
hold good of the lorest-dwelhas or the district was sniToiin(h‘d with alxnnidaiy 
inhabitants of the lakes and swamps ? fence, whik* the roads wt'ie watched and 
Onr authorities do not in any way cor- defended with ])ahsad(‘s. winch wcae called 
roborate it. A writer of tlie twellth preseka : at suitable ])oints guards wenc 
century relates in astonishment that he tk T a posted on watch-towers, calk'd 
heard of a man in the Arctic regions who . ^ f*"® sirar.a. Ik'lore the ninth cen- 

had lived all his life on fish. That would and Rivers'* brisk track' ])ass('d 

hardly be an isolatt'd case. Forests, through Russia from the (lull 

rivers, and swamps then covered at least of I'inland past the Lake of Ilmen to the' 

a tenth ol the smiact'. If the Slavs Dwina, ami then down thi' Dniejx'i’ o\'('r 
during tlieir migrations kept to the rivt'r the P>lack Sea into (irc'c'ct'. 'I'lu' okk'st 
valk'ys we can hardly ('all this a peculiar woodtm towns, originally trading stations, 
characteristic ol the race. lay on this celebrati'cl routt' Irom the* 

Tilt' Slavonic pagan religion, about Varagian country to E>y/.anl iinn. A 
which we know vt'iy little, resc'inbles in Irecpiented trade routt* from llu* Jllack 
its main itk'as that ol India and of otlu'r Sea to the Ikdtic k'd up the Dnii'stc'r to the* 
Aryans. TIk* Slavs had tlu* dualism be- liver San, tla'ii down that ri\er and the 
twet'ii good and evil ck'itit's : they had Vistula. W'hik'tlu' first became the main 
also their tainily gods, like tlu' (irt'eks tradi' route of Russia, llu* other bt'came 
and Romans, 'i'lu'y, too. regarded Nature' the* chic't highroad to Poland; both, 
as aiiimatc'd by various beings, and animals |)erhaps. datt' from PlKeiiician times, d'he 
wert! held sacred by them, as in (ireece vessc'ls and tluir cargoes wi'ie hauled iij> 
and other places. It was meia'ly tlu'ir Irom oik' rivt'r syslt'in tn the* otht'i : loi’ 
F *1 L‘f environirn'iit whitdi t'xample, from tlu* Dnit'stt'i to the San: 

- taught men in tlu' northern lu'iict' tlu* name' waluk, wo/ocvskii (haul- 

the Slavs revere the owl, the' agt's). The trading stations gu'w into 

wolf (as were-woH), and, on towns, siiK't' tlu' coimtiy ]>('o])l(' llockc'd 
the plains, the horse. Tlu' Slavs, too, into tlu'in for grc'ati'i sc'ciintv. Tlu' 
honoured the sun, moon, and stars, ]>ublic affairs of t lu‘town and t he'sm rouiid- 
lhuud(*r and lightning; they were also ing district wc'ii'organised in thesr niarke't^ 
tire-worshippers. Put inquiry has not at assemblies which wi'U' ('ailed uccr. 
told us in what the true Slavonic elemc'nt 'Plu' mec'ting was summoned bv tlu' cin u- 
—that IS, tlu'innovation really consists. lati(.»n ol a token, or, as latei, l)y the 
Tlu* same holds good ol tlu* legal and tolling of a bt*ll. 
social conditions of tlu* Sla\s. The tainily Differt'iices in tlu* administration of 
was the foundation ol their national and law and justice' must ha\(' bet'ii notu'c'able 
religious life. 'Jdu* eldest of the family in the various districts, while* the (on- 
was tlu* su])reine lawgiver, judge, and ditions in tlu* same* ti ibc* would naturally 
juii'st. Since tlu* knowk'dge of tlu* laws, alter during tlu* course of cc'ntmit's. 
('ustoms, and ritual could lx* transmitti'd P(*rsons who sjieak in geiu'ral tc'rms about 
only orally, this naturally tluctuating the Slavonic la,ivs and customs ol tliat 
tradition was all important. The Slavs, age an* only di'luding tlu'mselves. as 
divided into S(*])arate inde|)endent trilies. much as if tlu'y spoke* of contemporaiy 
could not but diverge more widely from _ . universal (u'rmanic customs, 

each otlu'r in their methods of life. Tlu* Distinctions must iiU'vitaDly 

st'parate* districts wen* called Zupas, ° have ])revailed. The truth is 

()])ole, or Wolost. nivcrsa tJiat hitherto it has been 

We cannot decide whether the Ziqia is imj>ossible to yironounce any deliberate* 
genuinely Slavonic or is to be com})ared ojiinion about the religion, rnythology, 
with, for exarn])le, the old Germanic (doba. laws, family life, or civilisation of the* 
The centre of a district was the Grad ancient ]^agan Slavs. It is on this most 
(gem/ — borough), where the tribal sane- slipjiery soil of national peculiaritiers, where 
tuary stood. The ancient ])lace‘S, wlu're the inquirer oscillates between se'lf-gloriti- 
once a gorod stood, were called ^orodyscc. cation and unwarranted (lepn*ci'i1ion of his 
Hut it cannot be settled whether gorod neighbour, that a fabric has been built 
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up out of most iintenablo assertions. 
'rii(' occasional accounts |:;ivcn hy old 
writers are noteworthy, esp('cially since 
Shivonic paf^anisiu lin^^W'd on lor cen- 
tuiic**-. alter the ('hristiaii era. Jordanes, 
ii< A.i)., says ol th(‘ Slavs “ morasses 
and loresls an* their towns ” ; Procopius 
tells ns that tlu'y livtal in dirty, scattiaa^d 
hilts, and (‘asily shifted tli(‘ir 
al)od«\ 'I'lie Iun]H‘ror Maurice 
1 elates, in th(‘ year (loo, that 
they lived in lorests, near 
rix'eis, marshes, and lakes, which were dilh- 
cnlt to a,j)])roach. They mack' many exits 
iroin their houses, in order to escape* aiiv 
])ossil)k‘ daiif^ers. 'I'liev buried all th(‘ir 
pro])(Uty 111 tht‘ ^uound. and in orek'r to 
Irustrate any hostile attae'ks nothin,^ but 
bale* ne(a*ssarie*s W(*re lelt visible, lltl- 
mokl of iJosaii. m 1170, ^ives a siimlai 
aea'oiint at tlu* i*nd of lus ( hiouie k* ol the 
Sla\s : “ 'ri)(*y take littk* trouble about 
buildiiif^’ their lutuses ; they (piu kly 
jtlait twij.(s to;.;ethc‘r into huts whie'li sup]>ly 
a l»are slu'lter against stoim and lain. 
So soon as tlu* call to arms is heard. tlie'V 
collect their stores ol ('orn, burv them 
to,L,a‘thei with th(*u ^old, silv<*r. and othei 
valiialiles, and ('onduct tlu'ii' wiv(‘s and 
( hildren into tlu* tortresS(*s or the lorests. 
XothiML; IS lelt tor the enemy but the 
hut, whose loss IS easily repair(*d.” 

“ When they ^o into battle,” says Pio- 
copius, “ the\ attack tlu* ('luany (Hi lo(*t. 
holdin|.( shield and spear in tdieir hands. 
They do not wear armour : they have 
iieitlu'i cloaks nor shirts, but advance to 
the lii^ht clad only in trousers.” 'flu* 
wives, as amon^^ the Teutons, occujiied an 
honoiirabk* position ; they held jirojierty oj 
tlu'ir own, althoui;h, as in oth(*r iountries, 
polyi:;amy prevailed and wives were carried 
oft by forct*. The I^ussian (dironick* 
rt'lates of tlu' Drc'wljans that they livi-d 
like* e attk*, knew nothint^ ol marria;.^u*, but 
carri(‘d oil tlu‘ maidems on tlu' rive'rs. It 
is recorded of certain trilies that no 
marriages took place but ^ames 
in the middle of the vilkif^e. 
The* |)eo]de asseanbled for the 
games, danctul, and indulged 
in e\aM y sort of deliauchery, and <‘ach man 
carried off the woman to whom he was 
b(‘trothed. This was the case among 
other peoples also. Hn*tislav 1 . Achilles, 
so Cosmas of Prague records, in 1125, 
carried off his bride Judith from Schwein- 
fint. Until quite recently tlu* olmizu, 
or ca])ture of wives, was customary among 
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the Serbs. Many instances of the g( ntle 
dis])osition of tlu' Slavs arc mentioiuul by 
the old chroniclers. Procopius says. 

” cov(‘tousness and d(‘cc*it an' unknown 
among them.” Maurict* (‘xtols theii hos])i' 
tahty. H el mold records oi the Kanes 
(Kuanians, or I’ciigcm) : “Although tlu*y are 
more hostik* to C'hnstians ami also more 
snpc‘rstitious than the othc*r Slaves, they 
poss(“ss many good cpialities. They art* 
(*xtrt*mely hospitable* and show gi(*at 
respc'ct to their part*nts. Neither bc'ggars 
nor paup(‘rs au* loimd among them. A 
man who is Icubk* through sickness or 
advai’C(‘d age is c*ntrnstc*d to tlu* care 
ol his ]u*ir. 'flu* \irtiu*s most highly 
eslt*enied among the Sla\’S aie hospitality 
and lihal regaid.” 'I'lie man who leliised 
hosj)i1ahtv bad his house* burned down. 

It was ])**rmissible to steal in order to 
piovnk* l(*o(l lor a tra\’eller. 

Theopliyku’ . Simocaltes. in tlu* first 
hall ol tlu* se\-enth century, relates the 
lollowmg anecdote: ;\s the ( mperor 
Maurice* was (»n his wa\' to Thrace to 
pM'jiaie loi 'aar against the A\’ars, tlu* 
ese'oi t (>f the (‘inpc'ror s('i/t“d three nu'u who * 
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carried /.itlu'is. \\’h(*n askt'ddo 
what rat'c* they belongt'd, tlu'y 
n*plu*(l that they w(‘re Slavs 
and lived on the wc“st(*i n oct*an; 


the Khagan had si*nt eneoysto the princes 
ol their countiy. \sith many ])U‘Si'nts, to 
solicit lu ij). When they heard that the 
K‘>mans had it'ached the higlu*st stage* ol 
pow'er and cultim*, they escaped and 
n*ached 'rinace. 'fhey ('arric*d /.ithers 
bt'caiusc they w(*re unlamihar with arms, 
since no iron was lound m their country. 
The Arabs alse> ti'stdy that music was 
j»ractised by tlu* Sla\s. 

iiotc'worthy ace'ount ot tlu* timeral 
customs ol a Sla\’onit' tribe is furnislK*d 
by the ambassador ol the* (.'ah])h al-Mu<jta- 
dir, Allman ibn Fadlan. Wdien a poor 
man die-d, th(*y built a small boat for him, 
placc'd him in it. and burnt it. 'I'liis was 
('ustomary among the Noith (k'rmanic 
T.iilH*s. On tlu* (k'ath ol a rich man they 
colleclc'd his possessions and divided 
tlu*m into three parts. The one jiart was 
reserved for his family ; with the sc‘cond 
tlK*y prepared an outfit for him, and with 
the remaining part tlu'V bought intoxicat¬ 
ing drinks to be drunk on the day wlK*n tlie 
slave-girl consents to be a \'ictim and 
is burnt with her master. * When, imk'cd, 
a chief di(*s, the family ad< his bondmen 
and bondwonu*!!: ‘ Wh. ch of you is willing 


^185 
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to die with him ? ’ Then one of them 
answers: ‘ 1 will.’ Whoever has nltiTed 
this word is bound. I>nt mostly it is a 
slave-p^irl. . . . Boat, wood, and jL(irl 
to^^ether with the d('ad man were sf)on 
reduced to ashes. They then raisc'd above 
the place where the boat, which had betai 
dragged up out of the river, liad stood, 
a sort of round hillock, erected 


The Strange 
Ritual of a 


in the niiddlt* of it a large 
« , beech-trunk, and wrote on it 

the name of the dead man 
with the name of the king ol the Kos.” If 
we Compare this with the account given 
by Herodotus ot the burial of a Scythian 
king wv shall find, in s|)ite ol many dilfer- 
.‘uci‘S in detail, tlu' same fundamental 
idea. 

Thes(‘ are our materials for estimating 
file degr(‘e of culture which tlie Slavs 
ol that age had attained. Then* was not 
wanting among tliem a belie*! in tlu* lile 
alter death. Th(*y are said to have ])een 
acquainti'd with writing ; and in connec¬ 
tion with this statement the so-called 
Runic charact('rs must be taken into 
iccount. Tract's ol music and architec- 
:ure can be iound among them, though in 
a crude lorm. and they wt're lowrs ol 
poetry and song. It can liardly bt* su})- 
[)osed that, a.s many Slavonic sclitilars 
asst'rt, they jxtsst'ssed .some astronomical 
knowledge, and had a civil year with 
twelve months. The names ol the months 
which art* lound later among various 
Slavonic tribes were inthd)itably first 
formed by learnt'd j)rit‘Sts, on the model 
f»f tilt* (iret*l< and Rtanan names, at that 
pt)int in the Christian era when the Julian 
::alendar with twelve instead of ten months 
was ctaning into gent*ral use in luirope. 
Charlt's the (ireat liist prt)j)t)sed amtmg tin* 
Franks the substituting of (ierman names 
lor tht* l.atin names t)l the mtmths. 

The indepentleiit sjurit of tht* Slavs is 
specially mentioned by (ierman as well 
as l^>yzantine writers. Widnkintl, the 
. historian of the first twa) Saxon 
Love of enqx'rors, says of them : 1 he 

rJedom 

ract*, inured ft) the scantiest 
food, and they regard as a ])lea,snrc what is 
nlten a h(*avy lnirdt*n to men of our time. 
They face any privations for their belt)ved 
liberty, anti in spite of many reverses 
they are alwaiys ready tt) fight again. The 
Saxons fight for glory and tlie expansion 
of their frontiers, the Slavs for their 
freedom.’ Adam of Bremen records a 

U86 


century later : “1 have heard the most 

truth-loving King Svt'ii t)f Denmark say 
repeatetlly that t lit* Slavtinic peoples t'onld 
long ago have lit'cn converted to C'hris- 
tiaiiity if the greed t)f tlu* Saxons had nt)t 
interposetl obstacles. 'I'hese think more 
of exacting tribute than of converting 
pagans.” 

There is a particular apiu'o}u*iateness 
in the wau'ds w^hich tlu* Polish historian, 
John Dlngt)sz, wrote about the P»)les 
alxmt 1480, although he is (h'seribing 
his contem]X)raries : ” The Polish nobh's 
thii>l It)! glory and are bent on booty; 
they despise dangers and death . . . 
they are devot(*d to agriculturt* and cattle- 
breeding ; they art* courteous and kind 
tow^ards strangers and guests, and mon* 
hos[)itabl(* than any other p('0])l(*. Tin* 
))easants shrink from no work or trouble, 
endurt* cold and lning(*r, and are super- 
stilious . . . llu'V care little about tht* 
maintt'iiance of tht'ir houses. Ix'ing con¬ 
tent with h*\N ornaments ; tlu'v aie spirited 
and brave to rashness, . . . ol high statiirt*. 
of strong and well ])r()portiont'd build, 
with a sonu'tiuK's lair. sometim«*s dark 
p. , t'omplt'xion.” The well-known 

ysique disfiosition ot many 

. p . SlavoiiK' trilx's, and. above* all. 

^ ^ the cii(‘umstanct* that tlu'v 

adlu'R'd to tlu* ohl tnl)al constitution. 
W'hich previ'iite'd any cre'ation ol a state 
on a large scale, were* tlu* Ciiu.-.e's why tlu* 
Slavs in their ])agan period ])layed no 
im]x)rtant part, but wx're first aroustd to 
a lU'W hh* by tlu*ir contact w'ilh tlu* 
civilised nations. Christian Rome* and 
Byzantium saw^ the developnu'iit ol 
Slav’ouic kingdoms in tlu* nort h, alter tlu*\' 
had to some* degree lurnished tlu* ixilitical 
ge*rms lor that growih. 

We may now* turn to those* iion-SlaveUiic 
peu)ple*s aire*ady referred to : in the neirth. 
close* te) the* Baltic S(*a, the* Lithuanians, 
anel further to tTie* north-e*ast, the Finns; 
em the Ve)lga the Bulgarians ; and in the 
south the* Khazars. Of the above* me'ii- 
tioneel the* Lithuanians and the* Idnns 
aleine have* in Some de*gre*e pre*se'rve*d their 
ineiividuality. 

Histeu'y finds the Lithuanian tribes 
settled e)n the shore eif tlu* Baltic bedwavn 
the Vistula and Dwana, and southwairds as 
far as the middle stream eif the Bug. In 
e)U(^ ])lace only their Irontie'i teniche*s the 
Finnish Livonians, ediK*rwise they are 
wedged between Slavonic peo])les. They 
divided into the feillowing tribt*s in the 
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teri-lh century. The Wends were settled 
lit the mouth of the Dwina, the Letts on 
the right hank ot the Dwina, bordering 
on the Livonians ; on the left bank of 
tlit‘ Dwina were tht‘ tribes of the Simigala 
and tile Zi'lones ; the Kurland jieninsula 
was occupied by the Korses or Kuront'S. 
The Smudinians and th(‘ Lithuanians dwelt 

Die Nienien : west of these 
The Whole j i + \ ^ i> 

N d Aft si'ttled the c'levi'n Ih'ussian 


" p t lilies; in thi‘ south-west the 

^ Yatvings. Sinct* the duty of the 

Smudinians and Lithuanians who dwelt 
in tlie ('(‘litre ol th(‘ whole system was to 
light lor the national fia'edom, and first 
ol all to lound a larger kingdom, Lithuania, 
all th(‘S(‘ tribes weie linally called Idthu- 
aiiians. Hi'ia', again, was an instama* of 
the name ol a [lart b(‘ing transterred to 
the whole. 

Thes(‘ tribes, however, formed one nation 
only in tlu‘ ethnographical sense ; in 
otluT resp(‘('ts tlu'V live(l as sejiarate clans. 
/\s early as the thirteiMith century Lithu- 
.iiiian k'adtM's, or tribal elders, aia* men¬ 
tioned ; they ex(‘r('ise(l authority only over 
■^mall districts, and \vert‘ styled “ Kikys ” 
by the Trussians, and “ Kiinigas ” by the 
Lithuanians. It was not until the dang('r 
ot foreign subjugation threatened them all 
that they united more or less voluntarily 
into one state. 

The Lithuanians wa'ia; the last of all 
th(‘ Europeans to adopt Christianity; 
lemjiorarily converted in 13<S7, they 
rela])sed, and were again conv(‘rte(l in the 
lilteenth c(‘ntury. Owing to this we have 
lull accounts ol their jiagan customs. 
We find among them three ehiel dieti(‘s, 
dmilar to tlu’ Indian Trimurti and the 
later (ireek 'I'ritheism. The place ot Zeus 
was taken in their cived by Perkunas 
(thunder), representtal as a strong man 
holding a stone hammer or arrow in his 
hand ; Atrim])os, who was conceived in 
Ihe shape of a sea-serpent twined into a 
;irele, corivsjionded to Poseidon, while 
p Poklav, a grey-Iiearded, ]iaie- 

BeHefs of man, with his head 

I swathed in linen, was regarded 

Besides tlu'se, the sun, im^on, stars 
animals, birds, snakes, and even Irogs were 
worshipyied. The sun-god had various 
names, for examjd(‘, Sotwaros ; the moon 
goddess was called Lajama ; the rain- 
deity, L('tuwanis. The whole realm of 
Nature was animated by good and evil 
divine beings, on which tlie life of man was 


dependent at every turn and step. Among’ 
such we lind the deitii's la*l and Lado, who 
were also known to the Slavs; Kagutis, 
the deity of ji^y and marriage ; Letuwa, tlu' 
di. ty of ha])piness; also Andaj, Diwi'iiks, 
Mjedjej, Nadj(‘j, and T(‘lawel(la. B(‘sid(*s 
the sun, fire was lu'ld in great vi'iieration. 
The eternal lire of znicz, which was under 
the jirott'ction of the god(l(‘SS Praurirna, 
burnt ill the tein])le of Perkunas in Iroiit 
ol his image. There were sacred lak(‘s 
and groves, as among tin* Creeks and the 
Romans. 

The affinity of the Lithuanian with lh(‘ 
.Slavonic and C(‘rmanic r(‘ligion provt's 
that these nations formeily lived tog('thei. 
But wlum we discover that the Jathn- 
anians, like the T(‘utons, W()rshi\)ped llu* 
god of thunder, whosi* sacri'd ti’ee was 
the oak, and wh(»s(‘ templ(‘S stood in oak 
groves, we r(‘alise how hard it is to smgl(‘ 
out tlu‘ gt'nuinely Lithuanian (“leimail. 
The chi(‘l shriiu‘ ol Peikunas was situated 
som(‘wh(*re iK'ar Komowo. in Prussia ; but 
wh(‘n Prussia was conipK'U'd by the I’oles 
it was removed into the int(‘i ioi, to tlu* 
conflu(‘nc(‘ ot the Dnbissa and Niemen, 


Power 

of the Pagan 
Priests 

dev(‘loj)e(l. 
S(‘at at the 


and liirtluM’ east to tlu* W ilpa, 
in the direct ion ot K(*rnow(), 
and lastly to W’llna. Tlu* 
sacerdotal system was highly 
The high ])riest, who had his 
clii('l sanctuary, was ('alh'd 


Kryw(*-Kryw(*jt(). Suboi'dinate !») him 
were all tlu* ])riests, male and lemak* 
(Wajdelotes), wlu^se j'uincipal occupation 
was to ()ff(‘r sacrilic('s. higher grade 
among tlu*m was formed by the Krewy, to 
whom W(Te (*nlrusted tlu* sujierinteiuk'nei* 
and care ol tlu* t(*m})k* ; llu'ir badge was a 
stick of ])eculiar shajx*. A lile ol ('hastily 
was obligatory to them. Tlu* power ol the 
head pri(*st, Kryw(*-Kryw(‘jto ext(*nded 
over every tribe. High and l«)w bowed 
before his simi, which he sent by his 
Wajdelotes. One-third jiart of tlu* booty 
tak(‘n in war belong(*d to him. 

Ample sacrifict*s were made to tlu* 
Lithuanian gods, mostly animals, occasion¬ 
ally jnisoners of war. They wen* always 
burnt-offerings. The old Krywe-Kryw(‘jto 
himself, like other old men also, is said not 
infrequently to have mounted tlu* Jiyre— 
so strong was the prevailing belief in the 
purifying yiowcr of lire. The })ri(*sls also, 
in default of every sort of ])olitical govern¬ 
ment, disseminated jmblic order and 
('ivilisation, the Krywe-Krywi*jto being as 
it were, the head chieftain of all the tril^e. 
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A proof tliat the samt* systom obtained 
among the vSlavs and Teutons is afforded 
by the word kunigas (kuning = king), 
which among the Slavs denotes both prince 
and priest ; knja/ (])rince), knez (czeehish 

— priest), or in Polish ksiadz (priest), and 

ksiaze (prince). The priests were in posses¬ 
sion of a method of writing, 'fhe chronich'r 
„ of the Teutonic Order, Peter 

f Vk*"!! IK l)usburg(c. I 32 ()), asserts 

p that waiting wais iinknowm 

eop es Lithuanians : but 

tills can hv tiue only ol the connnon 
people. Trac(‘Sol a scta et writing havebeen 
iouinl. rii(‘ Runic characters weri* pro- 
lialily lamiliar to all tlu' norlluMu peojiles 

— Slavs, T(‘utons, Lithuanians, and Finns. 
If Lithuania had no1 (Micountered any 

ofistaclt's ill its I'Xpansion, a theocratic 
monaicliv would probably have bciai 
lornu'd there. ILxti'rnal dangias led to 
till' si'vc'ranee of tlu' spiritual Irom Ihe 
niilitarv jiower, and Ihiis to the develo])- 
iiHMil oi a secular go\ ernmeiU. The legend 
was curri'iit among tlu* jieojile that 
Wideiuut — ju'rliaps connected w'ith the 
lawgiver Odin, cominon to all Oermanic 
tribes—had laid the ioundatiou of a social 
and politii'al organisation. I'amily life 
was dependent on the priests, w'ho adinin- 
isteri‘d justice according toanciinit custom. 
Peter oi Dusbeig relati'S that the Lithu¬ 
anians h(‘ld meldings in sacred places. 
'I'liey oci'upied their time in agriculture 
and cattli' breeding, drank mare’s milk, 
and were >kill(*d in biewing beer and mead. 
Rich mi'll drank Iroin horns, ])oor iniai 
Irom wooden cups. Antumii was a season 
of mirtli in the villages, (iuests w'ere 
treated with esjX’cial attention, hospitably 
entertained, and not dismissed until they 
w'cre drunk. 

The Idthuanians learnt the art ol w'ar 
by neci'ssity. They fought w'ith bow 
and arrow^ sword and lance, and also 
W'ith battle-axe and sling. The oldest 
w'ea]X)n w^as an oaken club. The gods 
The Art 'vere consulted before every 
, ® ** . campaign. Clad in the skins of 

... . aurochs and bears, with caps on 

1 uania they marched to 

battle amid the Hare of trum[)ets, some¬ 
times on loot, sometimes mounted. On 
their military standards wx're dejiicted 
figures of deities, and men w'ith bears’ 
heads, or tw'o wreaths, blue and yellow ; 
the gallo])ing horseman, who first apjiears 
in the coat of arms of Lithuania proper, 
was ultimately adopted by the whole race. 
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They contrived to cross the rivers in boats 
mafic of the hides of aurochs, or by holding 
on to the tails of their horses, as we are 
told till' Hungarians and Tartars did. 
The home-coming wnirriors, if victors, were 
received by the women and girls with 
(lance and song, but were treated w'ith 
contem])! after a defeat, w'hile fugitives 
were jnmished by death. The Lithu¬ 
anians also belii'ved in a life after death. 
They equippt'd the dead man with all that 
he had re(]uired on earth—w'eajions, 
ornaments, and clothes, horses, Inuvks, 
slaves, and waves. They were then all 
liUrnt, and their ashes laid in the gravi'. 
A funeral feast wais held in commemora¬ 
tion. 

The Finns of the Lgrian-.Mongol stoi k 
occupied originallv the entile north ol 
modern Russia, d heii' wiiions tribes w'eie 
settled as easti'ily neighbours ol the 
Lithuanians between tin* White Sea, the 
Lral, and the \d)lga. The ii\'er Dwina 
can be roughly regarded as the boundaiy 
between Lithuanians and Ihnns, althoiigii 
some Lithuanians wa'ie to be lound on the 
right bank ol tlu' Dwina. On the shor('^ 
ol the ILiltic w'eie settled the 
Lix'onians and the Kslhonians. 
W'ho still sui rive in Li\’onia and 
Estlionia. P>esides these chiel 
tribes. W’esses or Bessis, Meieii. Muro- 
mians, Tidieremisses, Jamen. Mordw'inen. 
Tchuden, Permians. and otheis are meii- 
lioned in the Russian chionicles : they 
w'cre settled more to the south, and wen- 
called Tchuden by the Slavs. Here once 
lay the Finnish kingdom ol Biarmia, 
probably the modern Perm. 

W’e posse.ss very scanty inlormation, 
derived from tin* Scandinavian Vikings 
W'ho made their w'ay there, about this 
kingdom so lamous in northern legends. 
At the time ol Alfied the (in'at. Otter 
was the firstMo come into these regions: 
then Wulstan. In the days ol St. Olaf 
(102b) the Vikings Karli and Torer 
Himd kdlowTil. They professed to be 
merchants, brought lurs, and then 
aj)j)areiitly withdrew', in order to lull the 
suspicions ol the inhabitants. In reality, 
howcv'iT, the}^ were preparing for a raid, 
which Torer conducte.d, as an expert in 
Finnish magic. Their goal was the tombs 
of the Biarmians and tlie temple of their 
chief god Juinala. Marking their path 
by stripping the bark from the trees, they 
reached the meadow where the temiile 
stood, surrounded by a high wooden 


Livonians 

and 

Esthonians 
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Paling : the guardians had gone away. The 
Vikings dug up tlu‘ sepulchral mounds and 
found a (piantity of gold. There stood in 
the temple an image of Jumala, on whose 
knees was placed a ])late filled with gold ; 
this Torer carried off. Kaiii, howev(‘r, 
struck off till' lu'ad of flu* idol, in order to 
seize its golden necklace. 'Hie guai ds rushed 

ui) at the noise, blew their 

inns ccc ® Pc 

th their pursiu'is with difficulty. 

^ 'fliis is almost the only account 

we ha\e of Idimish liiarmia. Its history 
is then mergeal in lhatol Xoxgorod. 

riu' J^'innish trilx's could not r(‘sist tlu^ 
adv<mc(' ot tlu' Sla\s. The I’isthonians 
alone vver<‘ able to maintain tbeir nation¬ 
ality, ]\Iord\’inni(' pniK'es are mentioiual 
l)y the Russian ( hroniclers (.‘xtai in the 
loiirti'enth ci'iitiiry. The Idinis, especially 
the Permians, cairual on a modest trade* : 
they wcMe glad to take sabu^s liom 
Mohammedan countries in ('\change lor 
furs. Th(‘y also engaged in agricnltiiu*. 
Tht‘ir rc'ligion rc'sc'inbled IIk* Lithuanian. 
'Flu’ Finns also we-ie wnk'ly tamed as sootli- 
sayeis and magicians. 'Fhis ic(‘-bennid 
connlrv was olheiwise litlk' known or (‘X- 
plored. Kaswiin, who du (1 in ig(S relates 
liow the IFalgarians on the Kama and 
\'olga tradc'd with IIk* Idinis in dumb 
show. File Ihilgarian brought his goods, 
pointed to them, and k'lt IIk'Hi on the* 
ground. He tluai came back, and loimd 
on tlu' same spot such ('omnnxhtu's as 
were used m the coimtiy. It he w.is 
satisfied with 1 liem In* exchang(‘d his goods 
lor those deposited by tin* strangers : if he 
was dissatisfu'd. Ik* took his own ware's 
away again. 

We* have* almost as little inlormati<ni 
about the* Ibilgarians. that nation of hoise*- 
men on the \'olga, an el e\a‘n 1 hat onlv after 
the lentil ea'iitury, whe'ii tlu'ir priiiee 
Almys we'iit oxa'r to Islam shortly before 
(jgi. We are* inde'bted to this ('ircumstane'e 
teir the before nieiitioiu’el re'port e)f Ahmad 
he'll b^iellan (ibn Faelhlan, 
or Foszlan), who ente-ie'd 
, the-e'apital, Bnlgar, eni May 
iith, () 22 , as the* (‘nve)y of 
the (kiliph. 'Fhe Spanish Abu Hamid, wh<) 
visited (ireal P)ulgaria in the twe-ltth cem- 
tury, reiiorts: “Every twenty years the 
old weniu'ii of this e emntry are* suspecteel 
of witclienaft, and gi(*at excitement pre¬ 
vails among the ])eople. The* eild women 
arc then collected, the'ir le*et and hands 
are bound, and tlu-y are thrown into a 
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great rivt'r that fleiws past. Those who 
swim are considered to be witches, and arc 
finrnt ; those who sink art' regarded as 
innocent, and are rescued.” Human 
sacrifices wi'ic* not infrt'cpient in those 
days. We come ujxni instances among 
the HiMulians (Procojiius and Ennodius) 
and the Ros (ibn Rusta), among the Wt'iids 
or Sorbs (Pxinifatius) and the pagan I’ok's 
(Thietinar), tlu* Radimici, Wjatici, and 
SeweraiK* (Nt'slor), and even among the 
I'astein Slavs. Most of tlu* instanci's de¬ 
scribed wi'i’t* cases of tlit* luirning of widows. 
SouK' Slavonic trilx's ])aid tlu* Pjulgai ians 
a tribute in horsi's, furs, and otlu'r ai tic k's, 
such as an ox-hide, from c'xc'ry house'. 

At this same' era the* Wc'st Tin kish 
nation ot the* Khazars, ol whom wc' liaxc' 
c'vidi'iicc' altc'r the' si'C'oiid cc'iilnry a.d., 
was sc'ttled in 1 he* soldh ol Russia bi'twi'cn 
the ('as}>ian and P>lack Sc'as. 'I'lie most 
flourishing pc'iiod of the* Khazai Ixinjure 
sc'C'ius to have* bc'cn m the sc'venth cc'iit nry, 
altc'r thc' fall ol tlu' Hun b'mpiu'. Then 
most important towns wc'ic': .Saryg-sar. on 
Ihc' wc'st bank ol the \'olga (yellow town ; 

latc'i* Hit, now Asti aclian). and 
Khamlikh, or Khazai an. win* h 
lay op|)osite; also Samandai, 
or SiiK'iidr (now 1 'arclni. east 
ol Tc'innchan-Sclnna. on IIk' wi'st slion* 
ol thc' ('as])ian Sc'a). and the' loitic'ss ol 
Sal ki'l at the* mouth ol the* Danube, built 
undc‘1 the Empc'i'or Th('t)phihis m (S3 ; S ;3 
by the' (bvek Petronas (m Ne-stoi : fk la- 


When the 

Khnzars 

Flourished 


we'za : destroyed ]>y S\iatosla\) : ase-e'ond 
Khazai fortre'ss of some te'm]»oiary im- 
poitance* was P>alangar, in the Laiicasns. 

Fhe* Khazars carric'd on an exte’iisixe' 
trade' with Bulgaria, Russia, Pe'isia, and 
Bvzantium. Flie* half-iiomadi(' ])oj)nla- 
tion still lived jiartly in those* W’ojlok- 
Jurtc'S which we* find at the* piese'iit 
day among tlie* Kirghiz. Only the' rie'he r 
me'u built thvjnselve's mud huts, and the* 
Khagan alone' had high tiled houses. 1 'he 
Khagan was the su})renu' head iii re'ligion, 
while a Ve*g stood at the* head of military 
affairs. Under tlie* Khagan Bulan—tra¬ 
ditionally about 740; more eorrectly 
shortly after the Khazars, alter a 

temporary ceinversion to ('Jiristianity, 
])artly adoj)ted the Jewish faith. d'hey 
were completely subjugated by Russia 
a])out Re'mnants of the Khazars 

long remaiiu'd in the (ainu'a and the* 
Caucasus ; some memories of them still 
survive in the names of a lew tewns. 

Vladimir Milkowicz 




BEFORE THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 

THE OLD POLISH EMPIRE AND THE 
MEN WHO SHAPED ITS DESTINIES 

'^IIE wavi'S of Shivniii(Mni|fiatioii, which who was then stationed with an army 

smT:i‘(l to and fro in the l^ar T'ast of lla* Polish fro? ' t*r, and ai^^rtnal to ])ay a 
Knio})(‘, had tioni an eaily dale come into Irihnte lor tlie conntiy htdwi'en the ()der 
c'onlad witli tin* j)eo]»ies ol W’estiaii and th(‘ \\'artlu\ 'I'liat was the iir^^t 
Ihirope ; lint tlieie w'eix* as yet only tribes contact ol T^)land wath tlu' \\\‘st. 
and no lar^a' emiiirt'. 'I'lie tidings first In <)h5 the Spanish Jew llirahim ihn- 
(\ame to ('onMantinojile in th(‘ ninth Jacob Iravc'lleil throuj^h (h-rmany lor 
century that a laiTje Russian Ihnpirto'xisti d tradin/^ ])urpoS('S and made his way to 
in the north, A hundred yeais latiT a ob MiM'seluiiTj and Praj^iue, 

})owerhil Polish Empire^ was disco\'ered in Trader wdua t* Ik* ln'came aci^ainted 
the north-W'est. The cn'dit ol this dis- i ooo^Ycars Aeo^ 

covery l)(‘lon^s to (iiM'manv. W'ar had been ’ *" now,” he wu'otia ‘‘four 

raf^iiii:^ between tin* tw'o'ra' es since the ])rinces cunongtliem,” ol wdiom he names 

middle ol th(M‘ightli ('entury, on tile line of “ Mshka,” i.c., M(‘sko, as “IhiiKH* ol the 

the hdbe, at th(' point w'Ikm i* tlu* vSlavonic North.” “ As regards t h(M;ountryot Mshka, 
and (ierman tribes came into contact with it is the largest ol th(* Slavonic' countih's. 
each other. Put wdiile IIk* (iermans warn It is ric'h in corn, llesh, hoiu*y, and 
]K)litical unity through ('haiies the (ireat, ])asturagt*. TIk* taxes, wdiich he levies, are 
assimilatial Roman culture and adopted jiaid in Jiyzantim* they serve to 

(diristianity, till* Slavs w’t'n* still disunited, maintain his })eo])le. . . . Hehasj.ooo 

and were inimical to \\’t'^.tern vi(*ws on Dsra (Duzina, oi‘ bodygnai'd siiitt*) . . . ; 

jiolitics, religion, and culture. A bitti'r he gives th(*in armour and horses, arms, 

conti'st was waged lor these princijiles, and whatever they need. T 1 k‘ Russian, 
and finally lor freedom. In the course live to the East ol Mshka and the Prus 
of a hundred years the Slavs between the sians in the north.” 

I'dbe and the Oder wa*re subjugab'd ; the The above-named Misako, or Mesko, is, 
Slavs on the Oder also wi'ie now engaged therefore, the first Polish prince who is 
in a di'spc'rate struggle, more aiithentii'ated by history. I he* later tra- 
Poland in (.specially since they wvre torn dition r(‘lati‘S that he wais descended from 
ConUctwith internal feuds. It then the family of the Piast of Krushwitz ; it 
the West happened that the Wends speaks of a dynasty of the' Piasts, and 
chose the Saxon Count Wichmann, who can give some account of his ancestors, 
died in 1)67, and who had quarndled with Piast in Polish means much the same 
the German Empire, as their leader against as tutor or guardian. In ccumection w'ith 
the neighbouring Lisikaviki. Wichmann the legendary narrative it is conjectured 
inflicted, in g()2, two defeats on Misako— that a court official of tlK‘ royal family, 
Miseko, or Mesko, a diminutive of Mstislav who filled the post of teacher to the 
—and killed his brother ; Mesko, in con- children, resembling, therefore, a Frankish 
sequence, submitted to the Margrave Gero, majordomo, overthrew the old dynasty 
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and obtained the throne. The Piiist 
family ruled in Poland until 1370. 

Poland eonu'S into history at the tiiiu- 
when (k'nnany revived the claim of tlu* 
Roman lhnj)in' to rule ov('r all lands and 
peoples, aiulshowed the strengthnee(‘ssary 
to enforce the claim. 'PIk'S lavonic tribes, 
which adjointMl on the ('ast, althouj;h 

_ tlu'V ol)stinately d(‘lendi‘d 

® their lil)erty, must have heard 

Oman lhes(‘ allei^c'd claims of 

Empire , ,, 

soverei^ntv. since they soon 

recon('il(‘d themselves to the ]>osition oi 
vassals ot tlu* Holy Roman Ihnpire. This 
empire, Yikv the whole \\\‘st. was 

dominated then by the ('hrislian id(‘a. 'I'i) 
disseminate it was the noblest task, and 
the (diurcli, which put forward lethal 
claims, suppliiai the* power and authoritv 
lor it. The heathiMi Slavs in tlu‘ East 
thus oltered a wide held to (ierman 
missionary enterprise : and with this 
])urpos(‘ an archbishopric was lounded in 
Maf^d(‘buri.;, The conviM sion of Poland to 
Christianity was, under thest* <'ondilions, 
only a qut'stion of time. 

Some years alter the lirst contact with 
Ch'rmany Mesko married the daut;htei 
ol the Kolumiian I’nince P>oleslav 1 .. 
by nam(‘ l)ubra\a. At lu'r ])ersuasion 
li(' and all his nobh's are said to ha\'e ac- 
ce])t(‘d Christianity in ()b(). The ])olilical 
consid(‘ration that this was the only wav 
to assert, evem jiai tially. his indejKmdeiH'e. 
must have turned tin* scale. Hi* must 


hav(^ seen that Roiik' wasthe powiaiul h(‘ad 
of theC'hristian world, and that upon Rome 
even (hamany was, in a sense, dependent. 
In a l)isho])ri(' lor tin* Polisli territorv 
was founded in Posim, under tlu* juris¬ 
diction of till' archbishojiric of Ma^nleliur^, 
jordan was the first Bishop ol loosen. 

This was the turnin^^-|)oint in the history 
of the Polish tribes : they liegan a new 
cha])ter ol lih' with their connection with 
the West, ]^)land first ;,,n'ew into a jiowi'i - 
fill (‘inpiri* under the f^nidance ol the 


The Real 
Founder of 
Poland 


(diristian ('hurch. Foi this rea¬ 
son Mi'sko must be regarded as 
the real founder of Poland. 
He cemented itkmt closi'ly his 


amicable relations with the (ierman Em- 


])ire by wedding; Oda, the daughter of the 
Margrave Thiedrich, alter the death of his 
Bohemian consort in 077. He took part, 
however, in the consj^iracy of Henry of 
Bavaria against the Emjieror Otto TI., in 
the year 97(1, and had to be reminded of 
his duties as a vassal in 979 ; nevertheless. 
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on the death of Otto IL, in ()Sj, the Poles 
once more sidl'd with the rebellious Henry. 
It was only in 9S5 that Mi'sko loyally 
shaied the campaigns of (ii'rinany against 
the W'ends, and actually fought, in 990, 
against Boleslav of Bohemia, the lu'other 
of his deceasi'd wife. 

Mi'sko died in ()()2, and left si'vi'ral 
children by both wives, who, according 
to Slavonic law, were all entitli'd to inherit. 
Possibly lit' bad conti'inplated some 
division of his inlu'iitance. But the 
sov’ereignty over the whole empire 
was seized by Ifoleslav 1 ., the son ol thi' 
Bohi'inian mother; lati'r called “Chabri 
the V'aliant. ‘A man of unusual ability, 
he anticipated in some degiee the results 
that coming centui u'S wi'i e destnu'd to 
I'ffi'i't. and to some I'xti'iit himsell 
attained thi' objects lor which thi' nation 
siilisequently struggled. Cunning and 
I)rave. an admirable jiolitician and 
administrator, jiossessed ol indelatigable 
eni'rgy, hi' was superior to all who had 
dealings with him. A tine ap])re('iation 
ol existing ni'eds and the lont'S actually 
available pievenlt'd him from ever at- 
u A ti'injiting the impossible. The 
Martyrdom prospi'r when i 1 

outside the circle whil'h 
hi' drew round it. At the very 
iH'ginning ot his leign he maiched north¬ 
wards and conquered Pomerania and the 
PrusHan territory, and in thi' south 
(.'hrobatia with ( racow. and Mora\na 
with Slov.ikia, as far as the Danube. 

Just at this time Bisho]) Adalbert, who 
had been bamshi'd Innn Prague, went 
northwards to preach the (iospel to the 
])agan Ihussians, and died a martyr’s 
death thi'ii' in ()P7. l>oleslav ransomed 
his bones from t hi' jiagans and buried them 
in (jiiesen. He knew that the bones of a 
saint were nei'essary for the founding ol 
clnirches, andUliat high res])ect was then 
paid to ri'lics. Adalbert thus became thi' 
jiatron of the Bolish lealm. (diurches were 
iuiilt m his honour. The standard of the 
coiqis which the prince himself com¬ 
manded bore as a badge the figure of 
Adalliert, and the military standard ol 
the whole Polish army displayed his 
])ortrait. Boleslav must hav e already been 
negotiating with the empeior and the Ihqie 
on the subject of new bishoprics, for we 
find by the yeai 9()q an organised body 
of clergy in Poland, (iaudentius, brother 
of Adalbert, was nominated to be 
Archbishop of Gnesen, distinct from 
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Madgcburg ; lu‘ was given as suffragans in 1013, ratified the Pole’s claim to all 

the Bishop ot Cracow lor Chrobatia, the tlie conquests made in the East at the 

Bishop of J>r(‘.slau for Silesia, and the cost of (ierniany. Boleslav, indeed, 
Ihsliop ol Kolberg lor Pomerania. Posen in return did lioniage to the emperor at 
still remained imdi'r Mainz. Merseburg, because ln‘ wished at the same 

Thus an independent church of Poland time to turn against Russia. Being now' 

was establislu'd as a foundation tor the recognised as an ally, he was accom])anied 

later jiolitical indepimdence. In the on his Russian cam]>aign by 300 German 

year 1000, when, according to the w'an lors, but obtained little 

teaching of the (diiliasts the end of the f p rsucct‘ss. In 1015 the w'ar with 
w'orld ought to hav(‘ com(\ the fanatical p ^ ° I? Germany began afresh; it was 

h'mperor Otto III. wa-nt to (inesen, »***0 until loiS that a second 

in Older t(^ pray at the tomb oi the peace w'asconcluded at Bautzen. The Elbe 

saint, to wdiom he was also Related. once mort‘ was tlie w(‘stern frontier of 
He had a brilliant reception; Init the Poland. Boleslav took Kiev on August 
political advantages w'liicli tlu* PoU* 14th. U)i^. and reinstated his exiled son- 
was able to obtain wen* not small. ()tt(» in-law Svia-topolk. 

approv(‘(l of tht‘ (‘cclesiastical system of Although the' union ol Bohemia and 
Poland, and ])romoted the ])rince, whom Poland had not l)een sue cesstully carried 
hitlu'i’to he had reckone'd as tlu' vassal oi out. Jioleslav had united most of tlu' w'cst 
the (ierman Empire, to lie brother, friend, Slavs, who v re still ind('])endent of 
and ally umU'r the title of Patricius. In (iermany, under his own s<*e])tre, and had 
his jHirsuit of the drt'aiu of a w'orld- founded an em])ire which stniched from 
('m|)ire, Otto 111 . had lost his footing <»n the Elster and tlu' Elbe to the Dniester, 
the'soil ol lact. “ .May Heaven hu'give tlu* He also e'mphasist'd the* Slavonic as 
einpereir,” exclaime'd Bishoj) Thietmar o( oppo:.e<l tee th ‘ (h'rmanic features ot 
Me'ise'burg abe)ut 1018 di.sce)ntentt'(lly, “ lor national lite*. His name has thus become 
K II having made a sovereign out the'banner of Polish ])atrie)tism. Alter se) 
_ '**'*^ Duke* ol Poland, who many successes the Peilish duke solicited 

p ^ hithertowasa tributaiy, and the' title ol king, and with this object sent 

01s mpirc exalte'd him so an eanbassy te) Rome'. This was inter- 

high that he se)on sought to bring beiu'ath cepted hy the emperor, but alter the death 
his rule and dc'grade to servitude those'wlio ol Henry, in 1024, Boh'slav placed the 
were once* his superiors.” It was shown cre)wn on his e)wn he'ad. He die'd in the 
alterwaids that, in the' days of the civil year 1025 at the age'ot titty-eight, 
wars anel elisintegratiein, the se)lidarity e>l rnele'r the first sue ce'ssors ol the'greatest 
the' Polish Empire W'as safeguarde'd and Polish king the situation was at e)nce 
strengtheiu'el only by the unity of the changed; not e>ne' e)f the* cone}ue*sts e)f 
('Inire h. Boleslav eanilel be re*taineel. In the lirst 

The' growth e)f the- pe)we'r e)f Peilanel ])lace, the' e'uqare*, aceording te) custean, 
eainse'd alarm in (ie'rinany. Matters culmi- had te) be diviele el be'tween the* heirs : but 
nate-el in a war under Otto’s sucea'ssor, the Be)le*slav 1 . had already eh'ciele'd that e)ne of 
Empe'i'e)!' Henry II., since' Beileslav at the' his se)ns should rule' e)\'e'r the whole* realm, 
l)e*ginning e)f 1003 had anne'xe'd Be)he*mia and the' e»the'r j)e‘tty ])rinces she)nld be* 
also. Henry II. leir many years wageel sube)rdinale te) him. Mesko II. did, in 
war w'ith great energy against the Duke e)f fact, assume the government with the 
Polanel, sup|)e)rte'd by Beihe'inia, wdiich had cre)wm, while we* hnd his bre)thcrs and 
bt'en evacuated by Be)leslav in 1004, aiiel 1 . kinsmen as ])etty princes, 

by the he'athen Liutizes—an alliance which vv*eYkcncd Quarrels naturally broke e)ut, 
Imrrilied the pious German clergy—but p which weakened the i)()wer of 

could effect nothing. Boleslav had his Poland. The Bohemian prince 

su])])orters t'verywlK'ie, and roused up Bretislav conqut'i ed Moravia in 1029 - 
(‘iiemies on all sides for the emperor, even Stefan of Hungary, Slovakia; Canute the 
in (iermany. The ])olitical and military Dane, Pomerania; and Jaroslav of Russia, 
superiority of Boleslav now showed itself the eastern half of (ialicia. It was a 
ill the cleari'st colours. more momentous matter that relations 

In the year 1005, Henry was forced with Ciermany grew Worse. Emperor 
to conclude a disadvantageous })eace at Conrad II., who had been closely bound 
Bautzen, while the treaty of Madgeburg, by ties of friendship with the Danish king 
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The Splendour 
of Boleslav 
Completely Gone 


since 1025, adopted Besprim, the exiled 
elder Inother ol Mesko. He must also 
have considered the coronation of Mesko 
an insult. Mt‘sko, indec'd, valiantly h(‘ld 
his f^round and ravaged Saxony and olln'r 
districts with the utmost lerocity in 1028 
and 1030. Finally Ik' was forced to sn<'- 
cnmb, to resi^L^n Lnsatia onc(‘ more, and 
in tile Merseburg treaty ol 
j();3 to recognise in e\- 
])licit terms tlu‘ (iiTman 
suzerainty ; ])robably also 
to pay tribute. 'rh(‘si)l('ndonrwhi('h Poland 
had ri'ached under P>oleslav 1 . was com¬ 
pletely gone. Th(' conditions ol a vassal 
state existed for ('(Mitnries, and W(‘re more* 
or less bnrd('nsome. We are nowhere dis¬ 
tinctly told what constituted tlu' duties ol 
\ assals ; we may, howev(% considt'r it as 
C('rtain that the Polish |)rinc(^s wer(‘ bound 
to attt'iid certain court certain»nit‘S, to 
providi' tribute or prt'St'iits, and (»n tht‘ 
occasion of ('oronation jounu'vs to l\omi‘ 
to supply an t'seort ol 500, 01, later, 300 
soldiers. So long as ambitious itltaas ol 
enijiire dominatc'd the (ierman kings, thev 
ac'tually claimt*d the huidal rights ol 
suzerains ovta* Poland. It was only about 
th(‘ taid ot the thirteenth ctaitury that 
Poland was onct* lor all it'cogmsed and 
treated as an ind(‘])(‘ndent stat(\ 

The political elforts ot the Polish princt's 
wer(‘ naturally directed to shake oil that 
yoke. When a favourable opportunity 
olfenal, they revoltc'd, refusial military 
stMN’ict's and tribute, seldom a))peart‘d at 
file ('ourt C(M'emonials, and here and there 
assunu‘d the roval title, although in tin* 
(iei'inan ban])ire they were styled nuaely 
“ (luces," or dukes. The country reached 
the zt'uith of independence undei Bole¬ 
slav II. at tin* tinn* of Henry 1 \'., whih* it 
said\ to tin* lowest depth dining the 
rul(* ol Frederic IFirbarossa and I\U(h)ll 
of llapsluirg. 

When M(‘skolT. died, in 1034, comjdeti* 
confusion (*nsued. Slaves rosi* against free- 
p . men, the serni-serls against the 
aganism noi^^.v^. cliurclies and mon- 
Revives With . . 1 i i , 

Civil Wf^r ‘'li^tt'ries were plundered, and 

the bisho})S killeil or banished. 
Richenza, Mesko’s widow, a daughter of 
Hermann II. of Suabia and sister of 
the Empress Gis(*la, was forced to Itxive 
Poland with lu'r litth' son Casimir, and 
went to her home to implore help from 
her brother-in-law, the Emperor Conrad. 
The old j)agan faith seems then to have 
once more jiroudly raised its head. To 


till up the cup of misery, the surrounding 
nations attacked and ])illag(‘d the country. 
Besides this Bretislav Achilles of Bohemia 
in io3() carried off from (inesen to Prague 
tlit* boiu's of St. Adallu*!!, doubtless next 
to the booty the main object of his cam- 
])aign. Bol(‘slav 1 . had built u]) the Polish 
Cdiurch ov('r the tomb ol tlu* lE)hemian 
martyr and had de})rived Bohemia of the 
glory of the martyrdom. How im])ortant 
the event was lor both sides is })roved by 
the lamentations of the Polish chroniclers, 
the joy with which the ri'licsol the national 
saint wen* rc'ceived at Pragui*. and tlu* long 
trial which was lu'ld about tlu'in at Rome. 
Cosmas ol Prague cannot find language* 
enough to praise tlu* ])rinci'. The holy 
Adalbert now bt*cami‘, equallv with tlu* 
holy Wt'iizel, tlu* pation saint ol Bohemia : 
the chief militaiy standard ot the ('onntry 
bor(* his image*. Now that lu* posse'ssed 
these* ri*lics, tlu* Bolu*mian elnke* conte'in- 
plaled lounding an archbishopric ir. 
Prague. It was eaily in the thirl e'en th 
ct‘ntury that Poland was able* to acejuire a 
n(*w national saint—Stanislaw 

Casimir, nu'anwhile, re'iuamed in (ier- 

manv. In tlu* reign ol tlu* 

EmpVror Henry III., who 

isolation 

ol once again asse'iting imperial 
claims ujion the* h'asl, lu* inarclu'd, in 
1040. with 500 men to Poland in order to 
win back his inheritaiu e*. He lound the* 
country ruiiu‘d. Wild animals had their 
lairs wlu‘re* once* the e'allu*dral ol (iiu'se'ii 
stood. The Hollies had established in- 
el(*pt*nele*nt lordshi})s in the pio\'inces. 
('asiniii. in older to be* able* to carry 
on war successlully, married a Russian 
wife and made an alliance* with Hungary. 
'Flu* war against Bolu'iuia was condiu ted 
with unusual (*nergy on aceamiit ol 
Moravia and Silesia, as we*ll as ol the* 
])lunde‘ring of t 4 ie church ol (iiu*S(‘n. 

When, by the* helj) ol Russia Casimir had 
we)U back Masovia and also Silesia, lu* pro- 
('(‘eded to re-establish the* d(*cayed Polish 
Church. He reiiewe'd the bishoprics, and 
cemferred the* archbishojiric upon his 
kinsman Aaron, who resided at Cracow 
so long as the road to (inesen was blocked. 
Casimir successfully accomplished his j)lans 
by the lu*lp of Germany, whose suzerainty 
he acknowledged. He died in 1058. The 
distress and misery which Tkdand suffered 
in the first yexirs afte*r Mesko’s death 
never occurred again down to the time 
of its overthrow. Casimir, therefore, far 
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his services in the restoration of the 
crniiire has been given the lionourable 
title of “ Restaurator.” 

The em])ire owes to him also a s(‘cond 
change. Hitherto, the Polish dnke had 
no iK‘rman('nt abode ; he journeyed from 
country to country, in order to administer 
justice jUTSonally in every place. The 
duke had his throne in the 1own wIkmc' 
he i)r('i(‘rred to livt*. 

When ('asimir (ame lo 
Poland 1 k‘ took uj) his 
(piaiters in Cra('ow, since 
olluM' provinces wen* still 
to 1 k‘ coiKpKM’ed. loom 
that timet'rac'ow rc'in.imed 
1 he resid ‘uca' ol the duke 
and was. down to tlie 
si\1e('nth centnrv, the 
pohl leal ct'iiti'e. 'This wa^ 
not any a(l\’aiitag(‘ for 
the (levelopniv'nt ol th(' 
enijai e. Posc'ii or (inesen 
would indisputablv have 
betti'r answt'it'd thc' pur- 
j)ose. silica*both lav lU'aia'r 
to Pomerania and the sea. 


In conformity with the order of succes¬ 
sion, introduced probably by Boleslav as 
king, the eldest of four sons, Boleslav II., 
subsequently called by the Chroniclers 
“the Bold,” assumed the reins of govern¬ 
ment on the death of Casirnir. His 
courage and ambitious ])lans recalled the 
memory of Boleslav I. The jiolitical 
situation on his acci'ssion was jieciiliarly 
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to be the lirst patron saint of Poland. 
Boleslav’s successor, until 1103, at first 
only in Posen, while Cracow belonged to 
Bohemia, was his brother Vladislav 
Hermann, a weakling in brain and body. 
He was unable to take uj) any firm attitudi* 
cither towards the nobles or his own 
sons, or even the Church, to which he is 
said to have granted certain 
_ ])rivileges. He divided the 

e ween empire during his lifetime; 

while he himsell retained the 
supreme autliority, Boleslav received Mas- 
ovia, (inest‘11, and Postal, and his illegiti¬ 
mate sou Sbignev Cracow and Silesia. 

The smouklering haul between the two 
brothers ]:)urnt the more fiercely allt'r 
Hermann’s d(‘ath, until Itoleslav 111 . 
Krzyvousty (Crooked Mouth) had con¬ 
quered his brother’s shart'. In spite ol 
numerous froiitit'r wars—for example, in 
Ii0() the dett'iice of (ilogaii against the 
Emperor Henry V. aiul Svatopluk of 
Olmiitz—Boleslav did not secure any 
lasting advantage. Nor does his iin- 
ptirtant place in the history of Poland 
depend iqion the tact that he re- 
subjugatt'd Pomerania and won it tor 
Christianity by his missionaries, espe¬ 
cially Bishop {)tto ot Bamberg, tornu‘iiy 
chajilain ol Madislav Hermann ; for by 
iiis very choice of a (icninan bishop to 
evangelise Pomerania the (lermanisation 
and hence the loss of Pomerania were 
hastened. But th(‘ ('hurch paid him an 
approjiriate trihuti' cd thanks for what 
he had doiu‘. A priest, probably a 
Veiudian, erroiu'ously known by the 
name ol Martinus (ialliis, wrote in glorifi¬ 
cation of Boleslav HI. the “ ( hronic;e 
Polonoriim,” reaching down to 1113 tlu' 
oldest chronicle of Poland, and the 
earliest literary monument belonging to 
the country. The cam})aigms in Pome¬ 
rania and the conversion of the land had 
the same value* for Poland as the Crusade-s 
lor the West. Bohemia and Poland in 
return frir tlu*ir often rather 
forcible missionary work in 
jiagan Pomerania and 
Ihussia were released Irom 
the obligation of sharing in the expeditions 
to Palestine. The im])ortance ol Boleslav 
HI. for Poland consists chiefly in his settle¬ 
ment of the order of succession to the throne. 
He divided his empire before his death in 
the following way : Vladislav, the eldest 
son, inherited Silesia with (ilatz ; Boleslav, 
Masovia and Kujavia with Dobrzyn; 


Cracow 
Becomes the 
Official Centre 


Mesko, Gnesen and Posen with Pomerania ; 
Henry, Sandomir; Casimir, a ])osthu- 
mous son, came off em|)ty-lKmded. The 
eldest of the family was always to be 
Grand Duke, and la^side in Cracow ; to him 
were assigned the district of Cracow with 
Lenc^yca and Sieradz, besides the tribute 
from Pomerania and the region Ix^yond 
the Oder, so that he might be supc'rior in 
possessions to all other petty ])rinces. 
Cracow thus became an official c ent re. 

It is ptMsistently asserted that Bok'slav 
introduced with this nu^asure the (ustom 
ol seniority, according to which the 
eldest Piast for the tinu* being should In* 
the supreme head of the* whok* kingdom. 
But that is hardly correct. In the old 
days there was no distinction between 
])ublic and private* law. His scIk'iik* lor 
the succession was not, ther(*inre, ui*w. 
Further, when, in 1054. the Bohemian 
duke Bretislav Achilles and Jaroslav ot 
Kiev introduced the seniorit\-, th(*y onlv 
ajq)lied to tlu* ro\’al power the old Sla\'oni(' 


custom of family inheritance*, fhe Pe)hsh 
duke, th(*refe)re, made* use ol the* e\pe*rie*ne*e' 
which had bex*n gaine.*d in Boh(*mia and 

„ Russia. 'file* ('()nfe*re*iK-e ol 

The Wars o 1 t 1 * 1 

mil . Russian prince*s at Luheteii. in 
of Boleslav s 111 111 1 i I 4 

rfc j * I0()7. had alre'ad\’de‘(iare*d t hat 

Descendants 

the* |)e*tty prmcipahl ie*s we-n* 
here‘elitarv. Boleslav now aeloj)te*d this 
principle loi his re-alm. fhe* e)nly lU'W 
feature* in Bolesla\’’s se'heme* lor the* 
suce'essie)n was that the distrie't ot Ciae'ow 
reunained as an at)panage* ol the* (iianel 
Duke without any hereditary rights. 

The* ce>nsequences e)f Boleslav’s s(*ttk*- 
niemt eil the sucex'ssiein we'ie* the same* m 
Poland as in Bohemia and Russia. The* 
eiflice eif (hand Duke l)e‘e*ame, it is triit*, 
the badge and guarantee e)t national unity. 
But it also bt*came an a})plt‘ eil disce)rel 
among the Piasts, The* sanguinary wars, 
which la.steel aQie)ng the descemdants e)l 
Be)k*slav almeist uneeasingly down te) the* 
year 1333,, are full eif ])e*tty iuciele*iits 
wdiich peissess no significance* in universal 
history ; but ncvcrthek*ss, like the similar 
wars in the familie^s eif the Pivrnyslids, 
Rurike)vitche‘S, and Aipaeles, they supjily 
a fre'sh ])roof that the rule ed semiority 
was de*structive to the state. When men 
notice that a law jiroduces in different 
jilaces the same disastrous effects, they 
must arrive at the* consciousne‘ss that it 
is bad; but they have sirnultaiUMiusly 
taken a stej) forward. But from the cir¬ 
cumstance that Bohemia was able to 
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nbolish the rule of seniority in Tiih, and 
Poland and Russia only in tin* foiiiieentli 
century, it may be ^^alhered how tena¬ 
ciously mankind clink's to one idi'a, and 
how hard it is to strike out a new path. 
VVe also learn Ironi it that Boluania was 
more than a hundred yt'ars ah(*ad ol the 
above-named states in ]>olili(;al (h'velop- 
ment. 

The oldest jHM'iod ol P«)lish liistoiv, 
wIh'U the \'ount< realm, ^mided mostlv by 
stront( hands and sound at the cok*, 
turned its stiaai^dh toward tlu' outside* 
world, ends with P)oleskL\’ 111., who had 
dont‘ homage a^ain in 1 1 to llie Pniperoi 
Lothai', and dual in ii ;S. 'Dk* laMirse oi 
(‘\'ents alt('r II ’,<S w<is exae th o))j)osite. 
\V1nle th(* Piasts disj)iited anion,them- 
s(‘lv(‘s for the s(‘nioiity, lhe\ i('Raided only 
th(‘ms(‘lves, and 
tost sij.;ht o 

eonimon Poli - ^ 

terests in 
outside woi Id. The 
dispute anion,tlu' 
ins hi ok(' on! ^>1 ion 
alter the d(*ath of 
tlK' tatliei. 1he 
(hand Duke Vlad 
lsl.i\' I I., ol ('l .K'oW, 
uishetl oiue more 
|o jestoie unity at 
the expt'Use oi his 
hrot luM's. 

Ihit the tiin‘at- 
(‘ued priiK'es csjin- 
biiK'd and ass<‘i ted 
i Ih'ii ( laims : t he 

law iiuk-eu .spoke ^ polish royal tomi 
loi‘ tkt'in. I)Oh'slav 

IVk (('urly-head), th(‘ eldest but oiU‘ ol 
tlu- brotluMs, asi'ended the jjaaiid-ducal 
throne in tlu' pku'e of Madisla\' who 
was (h'prived ol his sliaie in the in¬ 
heritance in Ii4t); and maintaiiu-d his 
position until his death in 117J, notwith- 
standiiu^^ that the exiled monaix'h sought 
to recover his sovereignty by the ai<l ol 
(rerman\'. After him, the tliird brother, 
Mesko HI. (the Pldca), became (hand 
r • • Hnke ; and finally, alter his 

asimir e Pjoiishment by the nobles the 
I.St Comes ..^eluded ('asimir 

to the Throne 1, 1 , . . v 

ll. the Just (117c) to li()4), 

came to tlu* throne, sinet* Henry of San- 
domir had already' lalU'ii. The Pope and 
the ('iriperor had apt)roved of this choice. 
Matters so far had gone smoothly with 
the succession to the throne. P>ut the fruit 
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of the new order of things had already been 
tasted; thus Leszko I., the White, a son 
of Casimir, disputed the grand-ducal 
throne with his uncle Mesko 111 . Vlad¬ 
islav III., Longshanks, a son of Mesko 
_ . Ill., who resided at Cracow, 

e mpirc jj(,2-i2of), must have equally 
oscs re*eogiiised tlu* (*vil latent in 

res ige Evt‘ii the sons of 

tlu* deposed Vladislav II Pxileslav I. tlu* 
fall o( P>reslau, Mesko ol Ratibor, and 
Com ad of (ilogan—came* forward with 
tlu'ir claims, and not without success, 
alter they had ])r(*viously. with the help 
ol (jcrmaiu', taki'ii ])ossession of their 
mlu*ritane('. 

Th<‘ emj)ii(‘, owing to this, could not 
but lose all ])r(‘sti,g<‘ with the oiitsidi*, 
W'»i ld. The bmiished or ch'lrauded Piasts 
sought help on 
(*\'(‘ry side, espe- 
eially in (iermany; 
each pioinised and 
perform(*d all that 
w.is recjuired of 
liim in return. The 
dukc's\'kidislav II., 
Boleslav IV'., and 
Mesko III., ap- 
]'eared in d('C])est 
submission be lore 

the (h'rnian em- 
^ pc'i'or : they paid 
tribute* and liiu's, 
a 11 d i 11 r n i s h e d 
hostages. Tile Lio- 
heiniaii duke was, 
as it were, tlu'ir 

IN PLOCK CATHEDRAL 

eiiijx'ror. who 
usually n*ct‘i\-L‘d him with great ivspect. 
'file ca)n(|uests m the north also wc're 
lost. J'he Berman ])rin('es Albert the 
I'**(‘ar and Ilt'mw the Lion of Saxony 
had, in alliance with tlu* Danish king 
W'aldeniar 1 . tinally subjiigatc'd tlu* north 
and \vc*st Slavs belwc'cn tlu* IBbe and the 
Oder, and had secured their territory^ 
alter 1150, hy the ii-aw margraviate of 
Brandenluirg. Not far from the jdace 
whore the Slavonic Bremiaimrg stood, 
Berlin arose at the bc*ginning of the thir- 
tc'cnth c'cntury. 

The Pomeranian princes, who were once 
tributaries of Poland, were now forcc*d 
to acknowledge the (ierman sovereignty. 
Bogislav II. of Stettin w'as raised by 
Frederic Barbarossa. in the summer of 
1181, to the dignity of a prince of the 
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empire. Only a j^art of Pomerania was to Poland in 1123-1125—from which 
still left for a time to Poland. For period dates the oldest Polish document— 
that reason also the em])ire would have in ordc'r to settlt' tin* boundaries of the 
required a free hand in order to he able dioceses there, establish the cathedral 
to defend its interests against Russia, chapters in the sch's, etc. The Polisli 
which was at a low ebb owin^ to civil clerf^S' still rccof,mis(‘d no rule of celibacy, 

wars. P)iit thus it lost not merely the and the prince alonemuninated th(‘bishops 

East Galician towns which Boleslav 1 . and removed them at his own discretion ; 

and lh)l('slav 11 , had onct'con- and this state' of thin;;,^s continued tor a 

The Great allowed a strong; long time'. No bisho]) would tlu'n have 

Russian inincijKility to be been able to o))j)ose the [aince. It was 
t e o I ity i)niester. The' oidy at the period ol the civil wars that 

events of donu'stic history wen' tar tlu' Church accjuin'd an increasing rc'jnita- 

mort'monK'iitous. First and foremost the tion. \dadisla\’ III. Longshanks, son 

power ot the nobility, whie'h conq)osed ot Me'sko llu' l'21d('r, susjx'cting the' latent 

the lighting strc'iigth, lose to an nnfore- danger, obstinatc'ly n'sisted the claims of 

seen height, ’['hi' Sluch/d the nobU'SM' tlu'clergw 

lorced ev('n the \'igorous Boh'slav 11. to 'Hie conx'ict ion Wiis at last brought home 
leave the ('oniitry, as Ins lather (.'asiinir had to thi' Pok's. as it had Ix't'n to the P>o- 
b('('n obliged to do. I'nder Boleslav 111.. hemians and th(‘ IGissians. that tlie only 
who was an able' soldier, fiis Palatine' salvation lor the eanpire-lav in a he’ie'dilai y 
Skarbimir re'be-lk'd, anel was blincK'd as a m'iiare'hy. Sine'e'e*ach ot the'pe*tt\-prim e's 
piinishme'Ut in 1117 . In 1171 the'uobilit\', wishe'd to be'e e ine here ditary ruk'r, anel 
unde'r the leadership of Jakva ot Mie'chow, no one ol the'in woiilel give* wa\', lor a 
rose' against P)ok'sla\- l\'. in order to put time' the' evil gre'W only woise'. The* 
his brother Casimir in his place; this was ablest state'^man ame)ng the- Piasts of 
the first gre'at rel)e'llion e)f the Slae'hta. the* time was uneloiibte'dly Casimir 11. 
Me'sko the Idde'i' fought for the- priiK'e'ly 1^^^' f*‘‘inian 

rights in Poland, just as the* se)n and grasjH el the' tnie' 

grandson of Vladimir Monomach did in state* ol allairs, anel the're'lore 

vSusdal : though lepe'ate'dlv driven from allie'd hinise ll vvilh the' ne*wly 

the throne', he* mounted it again. aiiseii le)iee'S. the' nobility and the' e'k'rgw 

Be'sid'.'s the' lU'l'ilitw a se'e:e)nd ])e>we'r in orde'i* to re'aeh his ge>al. Innne'diate'lv 

,ire)se' in the' e'lnpire—the ( hurch. Tlie' alte'r his e'levatie)U te) the (iraiul Duke-doiu. 

steerm ol tile' IiiN'e'stiture's ( enitrewe'rsy hael preebabh' in 1 I 7 ‘). he e ejnxe ne'el an impe'i lal 
])assed e)\e r Pokiiiel in the e'k've'iitli evn- asse'inbh’at Le'ne;/\e a, at whie li (he- e k'igy 
tur\’ almeest witheait k'aving a traee', so apjie'are'el as we ll as the' ne>l)k's. 

little* powe’i had the' hie'iarchy in theese* This was the' tirst iniiee'iial asse'inbly e)f 

parts; Beik'slav had e'lite'ie'el the* lists Pe>land. anel at the* saiiii' time' its liist 

against Ih-nry IV. nie're'h* eni peelitical .syne)d. He'ie- the* Clnire'h eiblaine'el tlie* 

gre)unds. 11 we* assume, with the' ck'ne-al important jirivik'ge* e)l e'\e‘mj>tie)n horn 
clire»niek*rs, that Beik'slav was forced tee payme'iit of impeests ami taxe'S lee the* 
ge) into exile for the' murder eel Ihshe)p prince's. The' })e)\ve‘r e)l the' jirima's was 
Stanislav, we are regarding that e'vent ehee'ke*d. By this peelicy ( asimir placed 
frenn the' stanel])e)int eif the* thirte'eiith himse*lf in ojTliosition to the* e'e)nse'rvative* 
century—in the* ele'veiith century the* line ot (irc'at Ikelanel, wliieh woukl not 
Pe>Jisli ('hurch was still te)e) yenmg tee be lu'ar of any e'e)ne'e'ssie)ns te) the Church. 

. . . capable* ol such a venge*ane;e. ('asimir acted he're' in the* same way as the- 

- ^ 'i'he ])iems histenian ol the* ()tte)s wIk'U th(*y })re)vide'd a ee)unte'rpe)ise 

in Poland^*^* thirte*enth century pictured to to the dukes by the creation of the im- 
himself that the wanteni crime* perial e-e'ck'siastie al offices ; he must 
must have b('e*n e'xpiated in some way or liave* fully understood that he* was de- 
e)ther. Th(* C hristian ie*ligion only slowly pe'iident on the* nejbility. P)Ut tlu* result 
struck root in Pe)land. The tirst jirince* was that he* was supporti'd in his efforts 
who was e)bedient to the ('hurch was by the grate'ful ('hurch. 

Boleslav 111. ; he took inte'rest in the Casimir also took the prc'caution of 
missie)ns, and himself made pilgrimage's having his title conlirme'd l)y the Pojie and 
to France to the tomb of St. dtgidiu.s. the emperor ; in this] lolie'y he sc'ems to have 
During his reign the first paj^al legate came been the me dt'l for the Bohemian dukt^s, 
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He was now able to think how to make that he should remove the Palatine 
the grand-ducal power hereditary in his (iovorko of Saiidornir. That, instead ol 
family, an arrangement which was also doing st>, he ])referred to abdicate the 
the ambition C)f the Premyslids. Thus throne in favour of the son of Mesko, 
he and M(‘sko III. re])res(‘nted two Vladislav Longshanks, ju'oves how well 
opposite political schools, and friction n* * f designed was the ])oli<'y of 

was inevitable. But when Casimir died the royal house. Vladislav, 

in iip4’ matters were in p*' however, being an enemy of 

a fav(mral)lt‘ })osili()n for his children. *** ower Church, could not hold 

Vincentius, Bisho}) f)f ( racow later hisown. Just at this time Henry Kietlicz, 
surnanu'd Kadlubek who voluntarily a Silesian by birth, was elected Arch- 
b(‘came a monk at Jcdrzi'jow in iJi.S, and bishop of TMland. He had formerly 
died in la'cords that the clergy and studied thc!ology at the* Sorbonne in Paris 

nobility m('t in iic)5 at Cracow in oich'r with Count Lothar Conti, wlio rmninted 
to sc'ttlc* the- cjuestioii of thc‘ throne-. the papal throne on January Sth, Iicj8, 
Who had summoned tin-in The-('hroinVle as Innocent HI.; and he had bt*en 


cloc-s not tell us. Wc- learn 
only that the Churc h sided 
thc-re with the- house of 
( asimir. At the instance 
of Bishop Fulko ol Cracow, 
who adroitlv' adduced as 
an argument the- pit-lc-rc-nec' 
givcm hy Pegu* and c-m- 
]K‘ror to (’asimir ovc-r 
Mc-sko, ('asimir’s elder son, 
Lc'szko 1 . (the W'hitc-) was 
summoiK-d to Crac'ow. 

It was tile- liist elc-c'tioii 
ol a prince- in ]^)land ; 
though only, as m Ito- 
hemia. Ironi among the 
mc-mbe-rs ol the alread\’ 
ruling lamih', the- Piasts. 
Hc-ncc-lorwai d. with littlc- 
mterruptioii, Crac()W rc-- 
mainc-d until i 570- whc-ii 
the- famil\' died out - in 
the hands of the- dc-scc-n- 
dants ol ( asimir, although 
the hc-reditary monandiv 



stc‘c‘j>c‘d in the- jilans of this 
mighty PojK'. When })laced 
on the- archbishop’s throne 
at (inesc-n, he- did not de¬ 
mand privilc-gc-s but rights 
a t!ic‘ polish Cdmrch. 
Thc-n,, for the first time- 
thc-rc*. a conflict betwc*en 
the tc-miioral and spiritual 
])owt‘rs broke- out. Kie-tlicv. 
was ol)durate, and for the 
first time in Poland, ajiart 
from the- dubious case of 
P)oleslav II., launched the 
ban at die (hand Duke-, lic^ 
was toiced, indec-ci, to flee 
the- country, but the duke 
also had to Ic-ave ('racow. 
since- the nobles of C'racow, 
incitc-d by Bishop Fulko, 
Ic-lt him in the- lurch. 

Leszko was thc-ii — in 
i2ot» — recalled. And he 
now took (Ic-c'isivc- mc-asiires 
for the succession. Since 


had not >'et bex-n fc)rniall\' polish wa] 
legalised, and c-ontests for thirteen 
the- throne were lrec]uc-nt But it was 
the- will ol the Churc'h and ot the nobility 
of Cracow. This struggle for a satisfac¬ 
tory constitution ])n)grcssc-d slowly: 
Russia and JSohemia had not c‘sca]H-d 
it. It is an im])ortaiit fc-atnre in the 
jucsc-nt case that it was the (diurcli 
Tk D which .solvcxl the problem ; it 
must have been already very 

41. r ]>owc-rful ill Poland in the first 

the Church 

Lc'szkcg it is true, had not been able to 
gain any success against Mesko. But 
after the latter’s deatli, in 1202, Lt-szko was 
.summoned by the nobles of ('racow, and 
the only condition imposed upon him was 


POLISH WARRIOR OF THE 
THIRTEENTH CENTURY 


lOR OF THE hr.st, following the- 

[ CENTURY (‘xample of many jU'inccs 
of tilt- time- — for example, Premsyl 
Ottokar 1 . of Bolu-mia, 1204—dc-clared 
his eouiitry to be a jiapal fu*f, and then 
gave- his brothcM'. ('onrad, Masovia and 
Knjavia, he contrived, with the ass(*nt 
ot the clergy and the nobility, that 
Cracow and .Sandoinir should remain an 
inheritance of his lamily. This arrange¬ 
ment was contirmed by the Pope. And 
by it tilt- law of seniority of Boleslav III. 
was lormally rejiealed. But since this 
was not done with the apju'oval of all the 
Piasts. the civil wars still eontiniud. The 
result of the enactment, on the contrary, 
was tliat the ])rovinccs felt themselves 
independent of Cracow, and the unity of 
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the emjnre seemed imperilled ; but this 
danger was averted by the Church. Arch- 
])ishop Kietlicz soon came back from 
Rome, and summoned a synod at (anesen. 
The rule of celibacy was here introduced ; 
and a S))ecial jurisdiction and other rights 
were conlerred on the Church. V^ladislav 
was tliendore forced to give way. The 
, r(‘maining ])ctty princes fol- 

n*' lowed his example. But in all 

Christian Faith sh..p 

ol (iiu‘sen played an mierior 

j)art to th(‘ Bishop of Cracow, for (biesen 
was in another (‘ountry. The wish, how¬ 
ever, of the bisho])s ot Cracow that the 
archbishopric should be removt'd from 
(biesen to their court was not gratified. 

Poland in the thirteenth century stood 
already fh'finitely under the banner of the 
Christian laith, and th(‘ princes acknow- 
lialged the ])ower ot the Church. Casimir 
had made an alliaiu'c with it in iiHo, and 
solicited Pope Alt'xand(‘r Ill. to confirm 
him in his title. Now, also, the canonisa¬ 
tion ol Stanislaus, Bishop of ( racow, was 
completed, in order that the country 
might ha\'e its own jiatron saint : with 
this obje('t the old (dnonicles had to be 
j)urj)osely ialsilicd. Churches and monas- 
t<M'ies sprang u}> everywhere. The in¬ 
fluence of tlie (dnirch wars felt in every 
domain of })ublic life. Boleshn', Leszko’s 
son. practised d(‘eds of j)i(‘ty and acts ol 
jHMiaiK'e. 'flu' princ('ssc‘s took the v(‘il 
and w'on tor theinseh es the saintly nimbus. 
It wars Leszko’s brotluM* C.onrad wdio fought 
against tlu* j)agan Prussians and suin- 
nionc'd the order of Teutonic knights, and 
by so doing later brought great danger 
upon Poland. 

When Leszko died, in IJ27, and Conrad 
of Masovia assumed the government in 
the name ot his infant son Boleslav th(‘ 
Shamefaced, or Modest, the nobles con- 
s]>ired against him. They made use of 
the Silesian Piasts, wdiose hi'ad at that 
time w^as Hcmry 1 . the Bc'arded, grandson ot 

A 1 Vladislav who had been 

An Obstinate ^ Cracow. 

for Cracow nobility of Cracow sup- 

])orted Henry, who, in spite 
of his ])iety, was at varieince with the 
clergy. The jaiiices of Silesia, as well as 
of Great Poland, seem to liave agreed 
together about him. Vladislav, in op])osi- 
tion to whom his owm son Vladislav 
Odonicz came forward as a champion of 
the Church, actually designated the 
Silesian Htmry as heir to Great Poland. 


Ihider such eireumstances Henry suc¬ 
ceeded in uniting in his hands the greater 
part of the Polish dominions. Tt would 
have been a good thing for Poland if the 
Silesian Piasts had been able permanently 
to hold Cracow. But Henry I. died early 
in X238 ; and his son Henry IT, the Pious, 
fell gloriously on the ])attlelield at Tiegnitz, 
on April qtli, 1241, in a eam])aign against 
the Mongols. 

Thus once more an obstinate struggh* 
for ('racow was kindled. Three lines of 
Piasts - till' Silesian, the Great Polish, and 
the ('asimirid—entered the lists. Thi^ 
weakest of all, Casimir’s grandson, Boles¬ 
lav Vstydlivy, substantiated his claim ; 
the bishops, who were on his side, inarrii'd 
him to a Hiingaiian jiiincess, so lliat he 
WMS siippoi'ti'd also ])y Hungary. ()n his 
death without issue the grandsons ot 
('onrad of Masovia, Leszko the Black and 
Vladislav Lokietek, both ol whom had 
estates only in Kiijavia, came foiAvard as 
claimants to the throne. Leszko mam- 
tamed his position until I2S(S. Tlii' in¬ 
ternal feuds wane then at their height ; 
each pro\ine(‘ liad its owai piinee. who, 
^ thoiigli himsell to(> w'cak. 

was still a 

iK'ighlHmi. After Madislav 
Bohemia ivigiied only 

a shoi t time, aiiotlii'r Sili'siaii priiici'. 
Henry TV. Probus of Ibi'slaii, took possi's- 
sioii of C'raeow (i2(Si)-i2()o). In tlii' (me 
spirit ot jiatriolisni lie seleeied Przeniysla\ 
ol (beat Poland, a graiiiLon ol Odomi'z, 
to inherit Ins (lominioiis. But ot liei s came 
loi w'ard as riv'als. 'J'lie most dangerous uxis 
the ILiheiiiian king Wenzel IT lb* married, 
ill 1287. as his first wuie, Jutta, a dauglitrr 
of the German king Rudolf 1 . ot Hapsburg ; 
perhaps the ohji'ct in view was a union of 
i\)land wuth J^ohemia under the oxerlorrl- 
ship of (Germany. Cracow^ w'as takni liy 
Bohemia in the,^year I2i)i. Przemyslav, 
it is true, in ordi'r to notify the indepen¬ 
dence ol the erowm of all the Polands, had 
himself erowmed king of Tkilaiid at (bii'seii 
in 1205 ’ he died the iii'xt year, i2o(>. 
Wenzel conquered (beat Poland, and had 
liimself crowmed king of Poland in ijoo. 
His death, in 1305, alone saved the indepen¬ 
dence of Poland ; but the kings of Bo¬ 
hemia henceforward boie the title of 
“ Rex Polonire.” The native candidates 
for the throne were finally Vieaten liy 
Vladislav Lokietek, brother of Leszko the 
Black. When he was himself crowned at 
Gnesen, in January, 1320, with the consent 
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of the Pope, tlie union of Poland was once 
more safeguarded, and with it the eia ()f 
hereditary monarchy had dawned. More 
than two hundred years had elaj)sed before 
the Polish nation, by great sacrifices and 
hard struggles, had won the suitable form 
of government. 

The Polish nation, whic h had Ided to 
gratify the ambition of her })rinces, while 
(lefiant noblc'S claimiMl a share' in the 
government, liad seen her most ])ros]>erous 
days irrevocably luined through civil 
wars. We can best I'stirnate lier loss by 
lu'r relations to hc'r lu'ighbours. 

The position of Poland towards (itTinany 
had become unlax'ourabh'. It was only 
whc'u (Germany, weakened by long wars, 
had, under Kudoll I. ol Ha])sbnrg, aban- 
dom'd all notions of world em|)ii*t', that a 
more ])ros])erous era dawned for I^)Iand. 
It was only to the turn ol evc'uts in other 
('ountries, and to the battles wliich had 
been fought in the W'c'st bc'twec'U emperor 
and Popt', and not to their own ethcieucy, 
that flit' Piasts ol Poland owed their 
independeiK'e Irom (lerniany. Th(' Bohe¬ 
mian relations ol Poland wert' important, 

^ and, in lact, dc'cisive foi 

The Common 

Menace slates ill Iru'lldlv rela- 

otGermh«y . 

Mc'sko 1 , married a Bolu'inian jirincess. 
Till' common menace ol (iermany had 
probably brought them closer together. 
It then hapjK'iied that the two prini'es 
(jiianelled with each other Ix'i'ause tlu' 
Polish princi' had robbed the Bohi'inian of 
a jiiovince (Moiavia or (hacow). The 
em})eror, il is true, decided in favour of 
Bohemia, but could not lone Poland to 
acce])t his arbitration. 

This mutual hostility lorms a ])ivot 
of the future policy of Bohemia and 
Poland. Bohemia oi>enly joined the 
(h'rmaii Kmpire, and, relying on this, 
wished to make conquests ; the only 
])lace li'ft foi- Poland was in the cam}) of 
its enemies. In the year loo^^ Boleslav I. 
of Poland succeeded in making himself 
master of Bohemia. The union <d these 
two kingdoms would have been of far- 
reeiching importance for the wiioJe Slavonk* 
world, but (iermany i-ould not and would 
not tolerate the subjugation of her vassal. 
Poland was forced to liberate Bohemia. 

The capture of Prague only increased 
the hatred of the two nations. Bretislav 
of Bohemia then conquered Moravia, 
and carried off to Prague the bones of 


St. Adalbert. Silesia and Cracow fell for 
a time under Bohemian rule. Polish 
refugees were welcomed in Bohemia, and 
thost‘ of Bohemia in Poland. There was 
almost uninterru])ted fighting in the 
forests on the Silesian frontier. The same 
jealousy was a])parent in the ecclesiastical 
domain. Bohemia wished to have its 
. archbishopric, like Poland. Bo- 
IVA ties took jiart in Prussian 

^ • missionarv work, but only in 

rivalry with Poland. Ihe 
words, therel(»re, of the Polish Chronicle 
of till' so-('alled Martimis (iallus, “ the 
Bohemians are tin* worst enemies of 
I’oland, ’ have a dei'p significance. 

It was only in the thirteenth century 
that this hustility decreased, })rinci])ally 
througli the efforts of Preinvsl Ottokarll. 
The hatred of (iiTmany had uow^ brought 
the two countries together. Tt was Otto- 
kar who first a})})ealcd to the Slavonic 
fclIow-synq)athies of thi' Poles whiai he 
})ri‘])an‘d for a derisive campaign against 
Germany. But Bohemia was too closely 
associated with the ein|)ire, and already 
too far remo\'ed from the Slav'onic sjiirit, 
for this stej) to have any ])rospect of 
siKTcss. Poland was weaker, but since 
she was always op])()sed to (hTinany. the 
day of her inde])endenee would eventually 
dawn. While Bohemia, however, in eon- 
nection with (ii'iinanw develo})ed more 
jieaeefully and undei able kings attained 
some importance, Poland sank deeper and 
dee})er. Poland formerly had assumed the 
aggressive towards Bohemia, but now the 
two ni'ighbouis had e.xchanged their roles. 
Bohemia ol)tained Moravia and e.xtended 
her influence over Silesia. In fact, 
Bohemia, the direction of whose plans was 
defiiu'd by the northern course of the Elbe 
and Oder, had formed still wider })lans. 
If the Ih)hemian })rinces rejieatedly warred 
with Prussia, and if Wenzel 11 . conquered 
Cracow, the incentive to such action 
must have been the Baltic. Poland 
barred the way thither. 

^ - The relations of Poland and 

^ j Hungary were quite different. 

Once only had the sove¬ 
reigns of the two kingdoms faced each 
other as foes—when Boleslav I. took 
Slovacia, and at the same, lime contested 
with Stefan in Rome for the royal crown. 
In later times the interests ot the two 
countries seldom conflicted. Hungary 
went down the Danube south-eastwards; 
Poland struggled to reach the Baltic, 
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Owing to this divergence of their aims, 
quite friendly relations were often after¬ 
wards develo])ed. 

The state of things on the Baltic Sea 
became dangerous for Poland at the time 
of the civil wars. The Polish princes c)f 
Kujavia and Masovia were unable to 
lefend themselves against the pagan 
Prussians. The ])o])es, indeed, 
° wi'ie solicitous about their 

e agan crusades w e r (‘ 

Prussians ,,, 

knights was loiindi'd in Dobrzvn. J>ut that 
wasol litth' avail. Conrad ol Masovia and 
Kiijavia, tlierc'lore, summoned the Jen- 
tonic knights and assigned to them some 
districts in I22(). Htainaiin of Sal/a did 
not, how(‘vt'r, content Ininsc'lf with the 
d(H‘d ol gitt ot th(‘ Ihast, but obtained that 
district as a tic't Ironi th(‘ Kinpcaor 
Fred('ri(: If. and I’ope (in'gory IX. : th<‘ 
latter, in fact, freed the territory ot lli<‘ 
Order from all cxcc'pl papal oveiiordshij). 

Thus secured on all sides the Order Ix'gaii 
the war with the Prussians, sup[)orted by 
the knights of W(‘sti‘rn luirope, and espi'ci- 
ally lhoS(‘ of Germany; tlu* priu('(‘S ol 
13 oh(‘niia, I’oland, and Pomerania also 
sent helj). Success came rapidly ; Prussia 
was soon conquered and secunnl by 
lortres^es. IFit it was soon apparent that 
the Order had its own interc'sts, not those* 
ot Ikilaiid, in view. Duke Svatopluk ol 
Pomi'rania soon contionted the Ord(‘i and 
protected I’russia. The l^)hsh juinee's, 
liowever, had claimed the help ol the 
knights against Ihandeiiburg, which 
wished to ha\'e Pomerania. But the 
Order, when once* brought into Pomeiania, 
was unwilling to evacuate the eountrv. 
In the saint' year, i.jotg Iht' Teutonic 
knights removed their chiel centrt' Iroin 
Venice to Marieiibiirg. Thus there arost* 
here a dangerous neighbour, supj)orted by 
(h'rinany and the Po])(', which threatened 
to cut off INiland from the sea. I'lie only 
hojie left was, that now l^ithuania was 

. developing to the east ot 

Irresponsibility Order, it certainly lay 

® ® with Poland tt) make tlu' best 

Sovereign 

Poland was equally unable to guard lier 
interests in Russia. This [losition was 
now all the more dangerous, since alter 
the subjugation of her (‘ast(‘rn neighbour 
by the Tartars, the way to l^)land lay open 
to the latter, and ()ft(m enough have 
the Tartars ravaged I^olish countries, 
iiqually gloomy was the position at that 


Ord('r, when once* 
was unwilling to 


time of the internal state of Poland, 
both in respect of legal and ('conomic 
develo])ments and with regard to general 
culture. The ])erson of the jniiice and 
his court constituted the centre of iniblic 
life, 'riic'prince was the supreme adminis¬ 
trator, judge, and general ; he was 
formally absolute and irresponsible. He 
nominated the higher officials, who rc- 
j>res('nted his rights ; such wen* the 
court-judge and nnder-court-judg(', the 
marshal and under-maishal, tlu'. cham¬ 
berlain and under-chamberlain, seneschal 
and under-seneschal, carver, etc. At llieii 
h(‘ad stood the j)alatine, or irojrwoild. It 
cannot now hi* dc'tc'rmined which offices 
dated Irom tl)(' ]>agan times and how far 
the ('oiirt may liavi* been altered later ; 
the offices ol chancellor and ('onrt sei'rctarv 
w('re certainly onl\’ creations ol tin 
('hrislian ag('. 

Th(' administration was siinph'. Tlu 
country was dividi'd into ( astellanries ; 
each ('aslt'llaii ('xc'i cised in his own 
division all tlu' rights ol tlu* prince, 'flic 
('astellanries wt're di\idi'd into smallei 
districts, Ol opola. which, ja’obably dating 
^ . trom tht' oldi'st time, con¬ 


tinued in 


until the 


rcssure o |jjtH'nturw But inoic 
ax& ton inipoitaiit foi t h(' (H'oph' Wc'i e 
the tieasur\- and th(' law coiiit. It is 
difficult to dislmgnish actairati'ly bt't\N'i‘('n 
th(‘ fiscal (hu'S whic h th(' Ik'c'hu'U and 
sc'i'ls, who lesided on the iiowii lands, 
were i ecpni (‘d to ))a\'. and 1 hose which wi'i e 
i)ayable to the loyal cofteis lioin othc'i 
lands. riu' dues lecjuiied cousistc'd ol 
payments in kind and in ('onij^ulsoiy 
services, and there was a long list. A 
plough tax, a ('ourt tax, and a })eace t ox 
are first mentioned ; we lind also diu'S 
on honey, corn, cows, o.xc'n, sheejg swineg 
etc. Till' subjects had to discharge public 
duties ; they were, for instance, bound 
to build and restore the castles and bridge's, 
and compi'lled to dig moats, mount watch 
in the castU'S aiul courts, furnish the 
])]'inc(‘ and his officials with horsi's and 
carriages, guides and escorts, to hunt 
down criminals and clear the forests, and 
so forth. 

Most burdensome was the obligation 
to receive and board mc'ssc'.ngers and 
officials, hunters, ialconers, the* kt'C'pers 
of the royal horsc's and hounds, their 
bri'wc'rs, bakers, lisherinen, c'tc., and siij)j)l\ 
lood for the hounds and fodder for tlu 
horses. Even the butchers were bound 
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to hand over to the royal falcon(*rs the 
liviMS of the animals which they slani^h- 
tered. Hesides this tlu* ])vince claimed 
all uiKK'ciipied lands, all himtin^-j^roimds 
and tish(‘rics, all ('asik's and towns, tolls 
and coinaf,(c rights, mills and the salt* t>f 
salt, markets and court Ices, etc. No 
considerahle deviations Irom the o})})res- 
'•.ivc burdens t)i the itaidal systt‘m in 
Western Europe are obst'rvable. If we 
bear in mind also that abus(‘s in the system 
occurred, that, lor instance, wht'ii horst*s 
\v(*re required, tlu‘y wen* taken Irom anv 
})laee, but wei'e olten not restored, we 
shall und(‘rsland that the ji(*ople vvt're 
coinpleti'lv at the men y <»! tlu* jnince and 
his officials. 

Ktpially unlavourable to tlu* ]K*o])le was 
tlu* iudi('ial s\st('in. Tlu* inhabitants ot 
each distjict, or opulc. wt'ia* colletd ivelv 
1 (‘s])onsible for any crinu's, and in t Ik* (‘vent 
ol a niuider whicli had Ikh'Ji committed 
on its soil It paid tin* indc'innitx', and also 
was und(*r tlu* obligation ol prosecuting 
Hk* (liminals. Siiu'e, with the exc(‘ption 
ol the death penalty or mutilation, then* 
wen* only lines, that is to say, court du(*s, 
the coui ts thems(‘lves became 
a sort ot fiscal institution. As 
long as the kingdom was still 
undividi'd and largi*, all 
Inii’dens wen* still more oi‘ k'ss endurable. 
Ihit the ])o,sit ion became worse*, and linally 
intolerable, wh(*n alter the partition evt*ry 
priiK'c kc'pt up in his own province a 
court with a ciowd ol officials. To crown 
all, the nobk's and ('lergy struggled more 
and in<»re, as time* went on, to fn*(* them¬ 
selves from these obligations, while thev 
obtaiiu'd the* ('ona*s])oiiding ])rivaleg(‘s. 
Tlu'v releast*d themselves from the* systi*m 
ol the o])ole, and, b\' so doing, irom its 
('ollective resjxinsibility, jurisdiction, and 
taxation. In this way ])iivate lordships, 
almo.st tax free as r(*gards the treasury, 
with their own jurisdietioii, and their 
oun system ol taxation, were formed by 
the sidt* of the opole. Tin* whole burden 
of the kingdom was shifted on to the 
jieasants. The clergy and nobility became 
rich, while the ])eo])ie and the ])easaiitry 
were impoverished. 

The old Slavonic law and tlu* earlier 
enactments weix* so riddled by these 
])rivileges that they became almost im¬ 
practicable. The necessary change came 
in the sha])e of the German colonisation. 
The circumstance that the Piasts, es¬ 
pecially in Silesia, married (jcrman 


Oppression 
by Provincial 
Princes 


])rincesses, who came to Poland with a 
(ierman suiti*, must have (*()ntril)ntc‘d to 
increase the (ierman elem(*nt in Poland, 
just as in tlu* adjoining country of Hun- 
gaiy. The economic' distr(*ss, liowcver, 
was (he decisive* cause, lii order to fill 
the treasury, piiiic(‘S, as w(‘ll as monas- 
t(‘i i(*s and nobh*s, brought info tlu* country 
« (ierman settleis from the more 

u^ess (le-nselv inhabitt*d W(‘s1 in order 
oi oerman produce of the 

^ fields. The siij)eriority and the 

lasting inthu*nce ol tlu* foreign colonists 
lay less in tlu* tact that the (iermans 
knew better liow to culti\'at(' the soil 
rather than in tlu‘ir moic* tuvourable legal 
j)<)sition. d'lu* colonists, who were brought 
into tlu* counti N' by a contrac tor, reet'ived 
a })lot ot ground as an lu'ivditary prop(*rty, 
with ccTtain minor rights and iwisileges, 
and had in rt tnrn nu rely to pay a definite 
annual sum to tlu* lord of tin* manor. 


This privil(*g(*d ])osition was bound to 
promote their ju'osjH'iity and to strengthen 
in them that le(*ling ot s(‘lf-ivliance whicli 
tlu‘y had brought with them as subjects 
of the (ierman Em))ire, to wliicli Poland 
was tributary. Tlu* relation of the im¬ 
migrant to tlu* native was tlu* same in 
Holu‘mia and Russia. Tlu* strong ])olitical 
po.sition ol (ii'i'inany beaefitt*d the settlers 
of that day as much as it b(‘nelit.s, the 
(ierman aiu'ieliants and arti.saii.s of our 
times, lua'eigners w(*re piomotc'd by the 
vSlavonie ])riiices to tlu* detrim(*nt of their 
own pi*oplt*. 'file priiu'cs were* too short¬ 
sighted to s(‘e that ill this wav tlu‘y fosti*red 
in their own jioopk* that sense* of humilia¬ 
tion which has be *11 lt“-lt for ('enturi(‘S and 
has tound its (*xpression in legends, songs, 
and other tonns ol litc*raturt'. 

On file other hand, the (icrmans, who 
had tlu* means at tlu*ir disjiosal, were 
always in the jiosition to ])ursue turther 
di‘vel()|)meiits ot culture. T.he feelings of 
the Slavonic population, mortilied and 
ignoH'd by tlieir own jirinces, c'ither 
TK ' unburdened themselves in 

Wa hatred for the (piite innocent 

p .. (ierman clement and in re- 
i;rosper.ty against the authorities, 

or found a vent in emigration. On the 
other hand, the people* took refuge in the 
protection of the (ierman law; Polisli 
villages and towns under tlie Slavonic law 
wisht'd, in order to increase their j)rosperity, 
to he “promoted“ to the (icrman law. Ger¬ 
man customs, language, and culture would 
obviously sju'cad rapidly under these 
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conditions. The devastations of the Tartars 
and the civil wars hel])cd on the German 
colonisation. Silesia was soon corn- 
])letely Germanised, and in otlu'r pro¬ 
vinces the German element at any rat(‘ 
grew steadily stionger. If the Silesian 
ihasts succeeded in temporarily driving 
the Casimirids from the throne of Cracow, 
_ they owed that in no small 

Certr«“f V-'' of their 

M 4- iiT (jcrman snhiects. Aircrman- 
NationalLife . r i 

isation oi the entire Polish 

state lay already within the range oi jirnha- 
bility. A national crisis now took the 
])hice of tht* (‘conninic ( l isis wliich had been 
])artially relievi'd by (he (ierman colonisa¬ 
tion. This was the more dangerous since 
(he Teutonic knights had now formed a 
third party in the country by the side of 
the (iermans and the emigre. 

This situation was es])ecially gloomy for 
Poland and all Slavs, since it was no 
longt‘r tlie courts and castl(‘s of tlie ruling 
class, but rather the towns, that formed 
the centres ol jiolitical, economic, and 
social life. Th(‘ Sla\'s had, however, 
adopted their municipal organisation 
directly from the (Germans, who were far 
ahead of them in this respect, and they 
usually found that their ri'quircments in 
cullur(‘ vv(*re satisfu*d to a tar highiM* 
degree among the Teutons tlian among 
the Latins. 

Such was the state* ot affairs in Poland 
when, in ij2o, Vladislav Lokietek was 
crowned king in Cracow. 'Phe removal ol 
all abuses in the interior ol the realm, the 
inijirovement of the administration and 
judicature, the revision ot the system ot 
taxation, the establishment of equitable 
relations between the various sections ot 
the ])eo])le, the restraint of the (German¬ 
ising movement, the encouragement ot 
culture, and the protection of the realm 
against foreign attacks—such was the 
task of the restored monarchy. It was 
the more difficult since Poland had no 

Poland the most, sonu* 

W4V 4 moderate su])i)ort from the 
F • A Ivoman Luna, which was again 
ill conflict with the empire. 
Lokietek saw clearly that the Teutonic 
Order was the most dangerous enemy of 
Poland. He therefore sued the knights in 
the Roman Curia respecting Pomerania. He 
formed an alliance with Denmark, .Sweden, 
and Norway, and married his daughter 
Elizabeth to the Hungarian king, Charles 
Robert the Angevin. He also succeeded 
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in gaining the friendshi]) ot Lithuanian 
princes, who were already hostile to thr 
Order. In 1325 he married his son 
(Gasimir to Aldona, daiighti'i ot the war¬ 
like Lithuanian (ii'dymin. I hus stn^ngth- 
ened, he advanced himself against tlu* 
Order. The first engagi'mi'iits ])rovt‘d 
favourable to him. But the results wen* 
temjiorarily unimportant ; and the Roman 
suit brought him no advantage*. ^Phis was 
due ])artly to the hostile attitiuh* of King 
John of Jh)hemia, who could not disguise 
his impulse toward the* North. John so 
tar accomjdished his jinrpost* between the 
years 1327 and 133T, that most ot the 
Silesian princes did homage to him ; and 
he undertook a campaign against Lithu¬ 
ania, recei\'ing on the way tlu* homage of 
a Masovian juince. Tin* Hungarian assis¬ 
tance. which Lokietek rt'ceived, alone 
checked thi* Bohemian king from furtlu'r 
steps. In spile ol all this, the neighbour¬ 
ing states noticed that tin* position ot 
Poland was strengtheiu'd when Lokiidek 
dii‘d in 13,3>3. 

Work enough was lelt for his son 
C'asimir. Lokietek had. it is tnu‘, already 
^ . . restored to a laigt* extent tin* 

oMhr*** unity ol the lanpire, and its 
«, 14 j in(lej)en(l(*nce was actually 

Strong Hand l,y thf Holy 

Roman Empire. Jhil Poland, wliicii had 
hardly been ('emented togidlu'r, was so 
cxliausted that it could he [K'rmaneiitly 
saved only by a strong luiiid. Casimir 
prov(‘(l himst'lt tlu* wished-toi strong king. 
The limes had changed. 'Phi' lormt'rly di*s- 
[)otie ruk'r had now to share his power witli 
the ])riests and the noliles. By the side 
ot thes(‘ the towns rose eontinuonsly vic¬ 
torious. Chivalry soon lost its jieculiar 
value ; on the one hand, firearms liad 
been inv(‘iited ; on the other, the ideas 
and objects of m(‘n changed with the 
growing ])rosperity ol trades and indus¬ 
tries. "Phe laws, the* military system, and 
the government required relorm ; they 
were to suit the conditions of a new era. 

Casimir was competent for his task ; 
with unerring eye he recognised that 
chivalry was nearing its (uid ; and he did 
not fritter his timt* away in tournaments 
as King John did, hut turned his attention 
with all the greater zeal to important 
economic, jiolitical, and social questions. 
Thus, in i 3 ^L 5 i making full use of the 
favourable situation, ho concluded with 
John of Bohemia the treaty of Visegrad. 
John abandoned Ids claims on Poland, in 
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return for which Casimir paid him 120,000 
l>()hemian f^roschen, and rctcognised the 
Boluiinian suziaaiiity over Silesia and 
Plock. 

('asiinir’s relations with th(^ Teutonic' 
OrdcM did not t\irn out so tavourahly 
lor Poland. Fhe kings ot Pioheinia and 
Hungary decidc'd in lavour of the knights ; 
the Roman Curia ])layed a double game', 
riius Pomerania, whic h was lost, could be 
won back only by the sword, ('asimir 
inust have been resolvc'd on this, since he 
(‘oncludt'd a treaty with Charles Robert 
of Hungary, in at Visc'grad. Having 

no inal(‘ issue*, he - 

]>roinisi'd th(‘ succes¬ 
sion ill Poland to 
fa'wis, the son of the 
latter and his own 
ru'phc'w, on the 
understanding that 


ru'phc'w, on the 
understanding that 
bc'wis would win 
l^ack the lost pro- 
’/iucc'S, es ])ec i i II y 
Pomerania, Wf uld till 
the oIVk'cs and higli 
posts only with Poles, 
would impose no new 
(a.\(‘s, and would 
respc'ct lh(‘ ancient 
l)rivileg(‘s. Tlu* pur- 
}>ort ol this lu're- 
ditary alliance was 
certainly hostile* to 
the ()rdt*r. But 
Casimir’s attention 
w as 1 11 r 11 c* d i 11 
anotlu'r dn(*ction. 

\Vh(*n the child¬ 
less Prince* Bole*sla\' 

y<.i(l..novic/ was CASIMIR THE GREAT OF POLAND 

jloIsllIKd in Haluz Caslmir III. came to the Polish tlirone at a time 

by the* B ► V a 1 nothing but the iron haiu' ' 

( ' V saved the country from dis 

t asimir was 1)01111 the wished-for man of pov 

to interfere if Ju* ^‘‘forms, and greatly adva 

did not wish that the Lithuanians 
or the Tartars should seize the 
country and thus become his imine*diate 
neighbours. When Casimir took Halicz 
and Lemberg, in ip>4o, the Lithuanians 
Teutonic ‘’f'lipicfl Volliynin; ;iii ovt-nt 
Order and „ greatest importance for 
the King Eastern Kurope. Even the 
question ot the 'feutonic Order 
at once became less weighty and urgent 
for Poland. In 134; Casimir concluded 
a tre^aty with the knights at Kalisch, by 
which he ce'ded to them Pe^merania and 
the region of Michclau and Chclm, while 
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lie recovered only Kujavia and Dobrzyn. 
Half voluntarily Pe)land thus barred hei 
own aece'ss to ^ the Baltic Sea. But in 
n‘lurn tlu;re was the* glimpse* eif hope in 
the future of pressing onwards lo the hhist, 

Tfce Ki«*-r ^ 

Sea, and, finally, through thej 

Guidance ac- 

(jiiiR'd, of wreaking \'(‘ngcance 
on her edel lo(*s, anrl winning liack th(‘ 
provinces leist to iL)he*mia and the' T(‘ute)nic 
Oreler. 

Perhaj)s this ge)al hovered l)('fe»re 
(-asiinir’s eyes when he* coneluded, in ijjq, 
the seltle'inent of 
the suee'ession with 
Hungary; there* wen* 
tlie*n elt*ar signs e)l 
le*ruie*ut in the rt‘gie)n 
ol Haliez. At first, 
howe*ver, ('asimir was 
iiul< »rluiiate‘; the war 
with Lithuania and 
the* 'I'artars was by 
lie) ine*ans easy. It 
was only to wan Is 
that he pe'rma- 
ne*ntly see’me‘el Lem- 
berg, Halicz, and a 
part e)f X'olhynia lor 
i^)lauel. Me'anwdiile 
be* had also re¬ 
conquered a part e)( 
Sile'sia : the* Prince ol 
Mase)via also leiok the 
e)atliof ie-alty te) him. 

He* still, however, 
iiore the title* “ He*ir 
te) Pe)mcrania ” ; i. 
proe)f that he cou- 
OF POLAND tinned te) (liiiik al)e)ul 

h throne at a time when that Ce)Untrv. 

I strong ruler could have . 

ration, and itrnvu,! i^Ut It Was lie't 



b„t 'tie irm. hand ofa n.le^coSd .> ^ ’ 

saved the country from disintegration, and provS himself ^^^'t 

it> llis < 0,Kl,K.stS an<l 

,, , . , . • , . his ael vanerment 

the luthuamans ol his realm that the true gre*atn(*ss 
ilioiile seize the ol Casimir lav, hut in his administra- 
ome Ins imme-ehate tie)n aiiel eirganisatiein. He we)ul(l not 
asnmr te)ok Halicz have been able te) achieve any ])olitical 

0, the Lithuanians successes had he ne)t been intent on internal 
)lliynia; an event refe)rm. In the first i)laee, he gave 
cst impeirtance for Pe)Iand, which had hitherto ])c(‘n e)niy a 
Linope. Lveii the personal union ol distinct countries, a 
he Ieute)inc Order centralised organiseition. He unified the 
weighty and uigent administration by creating new imperial 
Casimir concluded offices in addition to the local offices which 
dits at Kahsch, by had existed since the times of the pettv 
^m Pomerania and principalities. He then i)r()ce(*de(l to im* 
and Chelm, while prove the judicial system. He first of all 
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ordert'd the customary law, which was 
preserv’cd only in oral tradition and 
naturally was different in the different 
distri('ts, to he vvi itlen down, and then had 
a universal ('odt‘ ])re})ared for all Polish 
couiitrii's. He allowid tlu' flourishing 
towns which lived accordingto the code ol 
Kuhn or Magdeburg to ndain their laws, 
p . . hut forhad(‘ any appeal to 

asimir ^ mother towns outside 

1* osters National .t i • i ti i 

Feeling S”'’- 

stituted a sujn-rior court of 

(German law in every district, which decided 
'ases acccording to the princij)les of the 
Magdeburg Code and tlu‘ Sachsenspiegel ; 
the magistrate's of all tht' (lerman villages 
were subordinated to this court. As the 
tribunal of highe'st instance for all local 
courts lu‘ established tlu' Sujireme Court 
f)t Justice at ('racow in at the head 

of whiedi stood th(‘ governor of ('racow 
and a r(»yal pFoeui ator-general, with 
Severn epialilie'el lawyers as assessors. 
I'he teiwns were' in this way severed trenn 
(iermany, and since' they graelually leist 
any te'ude'ucy to be'cenne (h'rmanised, 
the national leelings of Polanel were 
cautiously foste're’d and elevele)pe'el. 

It seeuK'el as it Casimir freim the same 
me)tiveshaelspecially laveiured the' ne)bility. 
in eireler to pre'Ve'iit the (ie'rman town ede'- 
ment from acepiiriug jiolitical importarieH'. 
The' arreigane e' e)f the shichij certainly in- 
crease'd from the* fact of his taking the' 
aelvice of assemblie's ol neible'S ; indeeel, 
the'iv was actually lorme'el among the' 
ueibility a league* whose he'ael suffere*el tlie 
de*ath pe'iialty by e)rde'i‘ ol the' king eui 
account ol outrage's which hael bc'cn ceun- 
mitte'el. The* king, lioweve'r, eamtinued tei 
re-gard the neibles as the aelvise'is of the 
creiwii. This teude*ucy was visible' in (he 
actions ol his succe*sse)rs; the' national 
eippeisitiein betwe'eii Peiles and (n'lnians 
was t he'll very streuig. 

The^ reorgaiiisatioii of the military 
system was not less impeirtant. Hitlu'i'te) 
euily the wealthy nobles had 

° . furnished treioiis, since' the 

- ce)st e)l equi|)inent was heavy 

and th^ landeiwning clergy 
were exempt from the duty. Casimir now 
dt'cieled that feu' the future, in eudtT t(> 
raise the sunken state of the army, the 
duty of service' she^uld be imjioseel upon all 
pe)ssesse)rs e)f land. Thus the citizen be¬ 
came ecpially available fe)r the army ; the 
clergy had to send substitutes. Regula¬ 
tions as to levying troe)ps were also drawn 
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uj). In additiem to this he ordered that 
.stone fejrtresses should be' constructed 
everywlu're in place eif waioden ; he 
transfeirmeel ediiirche'S iiitei castles—hence 
the Pe»lish kosciol, Heiheuniaii kosicl, in the 
sense ol church anel built good roads. 
Tile later siu'cesses eil Peiland we're' cein- 
sieleiably inthienceel by the'se' military 
re lor ms. 

He took ste'ps no k'ss efft'e-five to aelvance 
the traele e)f the ceiuntry, since he cem- 
ferred spt^cial jirivileges eiri the; teiwiis, 
gnarante'ed security of person and pre)])- 
e'rty te) feueign merchants, anel gave them 
rigiits, built reiads anel bridge's, fe)unded 
marke'ts, multiplied the numbe'i e)f lairs, 
opened u}) trade‘-route*s into the' interieir, 
extirpated brigandage', anel, what was 
the me)st im))ortant j^oint, intrexluced a 
uuile)rm e'eanage'. The ])ros})e‘rity of the: 
kingelemi suelelenly revivc'el, and the' repU' 
tatie)!! of the' king gre'w so gre'atly that he 
was ehoseii to arbitrate' be'twe'cn the 
Pm)H're)r ('harle's IV. anel King Le'Wis e)l 
Hungary. The' ibrmer e)f these se)ve'reigns 
marrieel at Crae'ow, as his lourth wile', 
('asimir’s grand-elaughte'i* Klizabeth, and 
_ . - a. daughter e)i T 5 e)guslav V. 

“1 1 this 

... . occasion ( asiinir gave hu 

f^ursts, (lu. kniKs ..t H.in- 
gary, Peihemia, ('yjirus, anel Di'iimark, a 
brilliant le'ception. The' e'xe'ut is de¬ 
scribed in the “Cdire)nie'a ('rae'eeviie ” eel 
Je>hn e)l Czarnke)V, Archele'ae-on e>t (iiu'se'ii. 

('asimir put the eeijiing-steme ein hi^- 
labours wIk'II he' louneleel in i/ibq. a univer¬ 
sity at (.'iace)w. Neiw, loi the* hist time. 
Pe)lanel e'lite'ie'd the' ranks eel e ix ilise'el state's, 
anel ceiulel neew perleuiu her eluty in the 
e'ast eif luireijie. He' ce)nsiele'ie'el in this 
sche'ine' the inU'iests of all classe's, nations, 
and cre'eds. He* jireite'e'teel the: peasants 
Ireun the' neible'S, anel was therefeire calle'el 
the Pe'asants’ King. He' granted rights 
te) Arme'iiians, Jenvs, anel edhers. Himself 
a Ke)inan Catliolic, he ne'V’ert he'less in- 
structe'd the Hyzantine jiatriarch to lounel 
bisho])rics in his Russian elejininieiiis. 

When ('asimir died in 1370 the formerly 
exhausted and elesjiise'el Pehand was a 
rich and resjiected civilise'd state. The 
e)ld dynasty ol the* Piasts became: extinct 
with him. And with him also cleises the 
first great era of Pe)lish history. In 
conformity with the arrangement which 
had been made respecting tlie succession, 
King Lewis of Hungary te)ok over the 
government. Piasts still ruled, it is 
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true, in the petty principality of Masovia, 
but Casimir had been forced to exclude 
ironi the succession these ultra-con¬ 
servative and insignificant relations, in 
the interests of the realm, which could 
attain grc'ater importance only in alli¬ 
ance with a s(‘C()nd power. The reign 
of the Angevin Lewis brought no pros- 
j)erity to the country of Poland, which 
was regardi'd merely as an a]>])anag(‘ 
of Hungary. 

After his coronation in Cracow Lewis 
returned home with the Polish royal 
insignia, and sent his mother Elizabeth, 
the sister of ('asimir, to Pijland to act as 
his regent. He thought only ot securing 
tht‘ crown of Poland lor one ol his daugh¬ 
ters, since he had no male heirs, who 
alone were regarded in the succession 
treaty ]>y Casimir. The agreement with 
the Polish nobles was signed at Kaschau 
in 1374. Th(‘ king, m return, ])ledged 
liimself to recon(]uer tlu* lost Polish 
jH'ovinces, to nanit ihe dues of tlu* nobility 
except th(‘ sum o( two groschen liom each 
])lough, to confer all offices only on Poles 
of the district concerned, and to give 
special pay t(^ the military for service 


rendered outside the borders of Ihi' 
country. He was not concerned by the 
thought that the military and fiscal 
strength ot Poland was thus much reduced 
and that the nobility were expressly recog¬ 
nised as the dominant influence; indeed, 
he actually united Red Russia with the 
Hungarian throne, and sent his own 
governor thither. H(* it was, also, who 
larg(‘ly ])romoted the Roman Catholic 
propaganda in tlu^ Russian te rritory, and 
thus generated a movement which not 
only cost Hungary Red Russia, Init later 
proved most disastrous to Poland also. 

The arrogance of the n»)])ility iiuaeast'd 
during his reign, and with it disorders in 
the country, so much that there* was no 
longer any justice. The property ol tlu* 
poor was continually plundered by the 
Captains and lhnggrav(*s. And when, aitt'r 
large. ])ayments to tlu* (hance'ry, a 
])etiliouer t ame back frean Hungary with 
a royal lettc'r, tlu* noble* l)rigands te)e)k 
no notice e)f it at all. Meichants and 
travellers we're* continually robbed and 
j)lund(‘red e)n the high-re)aels without the* 
slighte.'st interf(*rence* on the pait e)t the* 
Captains. 



GROUP OF POLISH PEASANTS AND OTHER NATIVES OF POLAND 
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WHEN KNIGHTHOOD WAS IN FLOWER 

LITHUANIA TO THE UNION WITH POLAND 

th(‘ soiitiuMii shores of tlu' Jhiltic. (iennans. But when they wore ])eatoii 
wlu'io Nature lias not marked any off, they prottered peaec* and liegan 
sharply defined limits landwards, the Slavs. to trade by barter. The foimdini:; of 
h'inns, and latliuanians influenced each the ca.slle I’xkiill, usually assi^'iied to the 
other recijirocally. In tlu‘ first jilace, the year 114/). really dates from four decades 
Slavs, who wtMV the t‘arli(‘st to found states later. This hrst contact of (jci inans with 
in thos(‘ iiarts, ruled the others. 'I hus, , Livonians, Lithuanians, and 


^N th(‘ southern shores ot th(‘ Baltic. 

wlu're Nature has not marked any 
sharply defined limits landwards, the Slavs, 
h'inns, and lathuanians influenced each 
other recijirocally. In tlu‘ first jilace, the 
Sla\'s, who wtMV the t‘arli(‘st to found stal(‘s 
in thos(‘ ])arts, ruled the others. 'riius, 
Boland, tollowin^ the ('ourse ol tht* Vistula, 
turiu‘d afi^ainst the Brussian Lithuanians 
in ordiM' to set loot on the ILiltic. W(‘ 
find tlK‘ l^innish Liv^onians at an (‘arly 
ju'riod ol history tlu* vassals ol the Russian 
jirinces of Boloek, who ruled the whole 
('ourse ol the Dwina as far as tlu‘ sea. 
The hNtlionians finally bt‘came (U'pt'ink'nt 
on the No\'^or()dian Slavs on the Lake 
of llnu'ii, who lounded then* Jurjev’, 
or Dorjiat, and otlu'i' towns. 

But when Russia became weakened by 
civil wars, and the princi's ol Boloek could 
not, therefore, assert thc'ir authority oviT 
the tribes on the Dwina, other nations tried 
n j footing tluTe. 

Danes and country was mole acces- 

. sibh* Iroin the sea than trom 
in ivonia colltincmt of 

L'astern liurojK*, and ('ould not escape the 
inlliK’iici' of those nations who navigated 
the Baltic S(*a. The Danes were the first 
to try to settle in Livonia. The Swedes 
also, who navigated the whole Baltic 
coast and established a large emporium 
at Wisby on tlu* i.sland ol (jolland, came 
into contact with the Finnish tribes in 
Livonia and Esthonia. But even they 
failed to achieve permanent successes. 

The situation changed only when the 
(jt‘rman trading towns of the North came 
into prominence, laibeck also possessed 
an emporium and trading factories at 
Wisby, but then tried to come into direct 
communication with the Finnish tribes 
without Swedish intervention. The Oer- 
man shi]) that had sailed to seek out 
these trilies was dri\'en by a storm into 
the Gulf of Riga. The natives flocked 
together, as the older Livonian Rhymed 
Chronicle tells us, and attacked the 


The Grandeur 

w-k* rT*? comnu'i cial jiolicv. But it did 
not continiu* so. 1 he races ol 
Western Euiope were then })ermeat('d 
by a deep ri'ligious fec'ling. 'flu* paganism 
of the Finnish and Lilliuanian tribes 
attracted attention. The awaki*ning mis¬ 
sionary zeal found suj)porters in Gt'rniany 
the more readily sinci* it promisi'd to be 
remimerativi* both in its jxilitical and 
economic as}H‘cts. 

The first missionary of the Biussians 
was St. Adalbert, wl)(» (*njoyed the ])ro- 
tection ol Boland. 'fwel\i* years alti*!' 
him, St. Bruno of (.fiu'rfuit also lound a 
martyr’s death theix*. Ikilt'slav III. 
Krzyvousty carried on the work ol con¬ 
version in Bomerania and Brussia on a 
larger scab*. The man in whom lu* con¬ 
fided. Bishop Otto of Ihimberg, in contrast 
to other missionaries who went bari'footed 
and shabbily dressi*d, apjieared among the 
Bomeranians as a mighty priiu'e, with a 
brilliant suite, and supported by the 
Bolish army. He gavt* beautiful clotlu'S 
and otluT ])resents to tlu* lu'wly bajdised, 
and met with great suci'ess. 

Henry Zdik, Bishop of Olmiitz, then 
resolved to preach the Gospel to the 
Brussians in the footstejis of St. Adalbert, 
and applied to the Curia in 1140. But it 
was not until 1144, when pre- 
Convertmg be ing made for 

® . the Second Crusade, that Bope 

Prussians lie^itiated with 

Henry about a Brussian mission. It was 
then determined that Bolu*mia, Boland, 
and other northern kingdoms should 
not be obliged to join expeditions to the 
Holy Land, but should undertake the 
conversion of the Brussians instead. The 
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Moravian princes, therefore, undertook, 
with Hishoj) Henry, a crusadt' a/^ainst the 
Prussians in 1147. were* joined by 

(ierman and Polish princes. This event 
may have ripened the })lans at the Bo¬ 
hemian court for expanding in a northerly 
direction at the cost of Poland, and 
f)btaining a footing on the Baltic by 
building castles, etc. The 
Prussians obstinately de- 
lendt'd their old gods and 
tlieii liberty. 'riiey im¬ 
proved their nu'thods of warian*, and even 
venturedoniin adingKujavia andMasovia. 

During the course ot these events the 


Prussi&’s 
Preference for 
Its Old Gods 


DaiK'S turiu‘(l th(‘ir attcMition to the Wends, 
and the Swedes to Finland, Li\-onia and 
Esthonia. Abbot P(‘t('i ol Rht'ims marked 
out for tlu' Finnish mission his j)U})il 
F^ulko, who was consecrated bishoj> by 
the Archbisho]) ol Lund. ]\)})(‘ Alexander 
ill. gave his sanction to the ])lan in it(k), 
and conferred indulgences on all Scan¬ 
dinavians who would join the war against 
the Esthonians. Fulko was nf)t, how¬ 
ever. adequately su})poiled by eitlica 
side. The Christian ju'opaganda ol 
the Scandinavians gt-nerally met with 
no success. 

Abbot Arnold ol Lulx'ck. who is 
generally su[)pos(‘d to ha\(‘ contimusl 
the Slavonic ('hronicle ol H('lmod. n‘lat(‘s 
that Meinhard, a })riest, came with the 
(jermans to Livonia, and was the lirst to 
try to ])rea('h tlu* (iospel to tlu* Livcniians. 
When lu- lound that the harv(‘st was good, 
he a})])lied to the Archbishoj) of Brenuai. 
in iiSt), to inaugurate a mission on a grand 


scale ; he also asked the Prince ol Polock 
to allow the mission. As a reward for his 
succt'sslul tMiergy in building a church and 
a castle at Uxkiill, founding of convents, 
etc., the Archbisho}! ot Bremen con¬ 
secrated him Bisho]! ot Exhiill. But wluai 
tithes were exacted from tlu* Livonians, 
and they noticed their de}umdence on 
Bremen, they attac ked Ihxkiill and dived 
_ . . into tlu' Dwina to wash oft their 

A*k^°*!i**'* baj)tism. Meinhard, who could 
not leave the castle, sent his 
vicai, Dietrich, as an envoy to 
Rome, and died in iiqb. His successoi, 
Berthold, reaclu'd Livonia with an army 
of Crusaders, but was defeated by the 
Livonians in iiq8. 

All the baptised Livonians abandoned 
Christianity ; they threw into the sea a 
wooden image which they thought to Ix' 
the German god of destruction. 


a2T2 


The Archbisho}) of Bremen now si‘nt 
Albert of Bukshovden, in iiq8. as bisho}) 
to Lxkiill. King Canute of Denmark, 
Po})e Innocent III., and several ])rinces 
sup})orted him. A crusading force of 
twenty-three shi})s now came to Livonia. 
The Livonians assumed the defensive, but 
Albert had recourse to stratagem. After 
concluding an armistici*, he invited the 
oldest Livonians to a l)an(}ut‘t. and did not 
let them go frc'c* until tlu'y gave their 
children as hostages, and })romised 
acce))tancv ol ('hristianity. 'Fhe c)})})c)sitic)n 
of the Livonians was broken down, the 
childrcMi were* sc'iit to Bremen to be* 
c‘ducatt*d, and the* (ic)s})el was })rc'ached 
t‘V'erywhc*re. In T2ot, lor greater security, 
he rc'inovc'd the* t)isho})ric from Lxkull to 
the town of Riga, which had been newly 
lortihed by him, and lay nearcT to the sea. 

He them, in ordc-r to cremate* a lighting 
lorce lor himsell, divided the land as fic‘fs 
among such ('rusaders as were willing to 
settle* thi'ie. Wlu*n the news ol the* 
lounding of Riga was s})read, Esthonians, 
Livonians, Courlandris, and Lithuanians 
came* to conclude* })eac(*. In orclt*r ti» 
secure* absolutely the* woi k ol conversion, 
.Albert toimdecl. in 1202, a new 
Surrender j^ivonia on 

.. . the* model ol the Tc‘m}>lars. 

ivoniA jyjtn’s mililitC ( Jirisfi 

wore white cloaks with a re‘d cross and 
sword on the* li*tt brc'ast, and were thc‘re‘- 
tore calk'd jrjfrcs oisijcri, or irhuli/cyi, 
sword-wic‘ldc'1 s. the* oi'de'r ol thc' sword. 
Th(*y we'ie* suhjc*ct to the* te*m})oral and 
s})iritual jurisdiction ol the* bishc)})s of 
Riga. The maslc*r had his sc*at in the 
newly’ built Wenden. 

In the year 1207, Albert surrendered 
Livonia to the* lLm})eror Phili}) of 
Suabia as a fie*f. The* leal ex)n(}LU^st 
now be'gan. 'The Lix'onians first, and 
then the Letts we*re snbjugatc'd. Thc* 
Russian j)rinci});*lity of Pc)k>ck, to whic h 
the country’ on the Dwina })aid tribute 
(the two ))rinci})alities ot Kukenojs and 
(iersike* belonge'd to it), attem})teci, it is 
true, to e'lilorce its rights by he!}) ot the 
Esthonians, but it was too weak. Even 
Kukenojs and (h*rsike were e'ouquered by 
the (icrmans, and the name* of the* latter 
soon disa})})ears Irom history, although 
Albert agreed to the })aymc*nt of a tribute 
for Livonia to Polock. 

It was now the turn ot Esthonia. The 
district ol Sakkala, with Fellin, was 
first conquered • then Ungaunia. Here, 




Great took it for Russia. 


captured for Sweden by Gustavus Adolphus, and, in 1710 , Peter the 
: illustrations grive a good inriression of the city and its buildings. 
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however, Novgorod, to which th(? Estho- 
nians paid tribute, and which had built 
Jurjev in those ])arts in lo^^o, came into 
the question. The princes also of Pskow, 
with the liel]) of Novgorod, inflicted 
defeats on the (iermans. Albert therefore 
turned, in 1218, to King Waldt'mar TI. 
of Denmark. Tiie Ksthonians were 

beaten in X2T(). The Danes 
e ancs town and 

ofTeva? '' 

bishop llu're, wlio was sub¬ 
ordinate b) the Archbishopric of Lund. 
The Danes and tin; (lerinans now vied with 
each other in llie conversion of the country. 
Th(^ Livonian Order protc'sted against the 
Danish conquest. Albert lodged charges 
against Wahlemar in Rome and befon* 
the (iei niaii Kin])eror. all in vain. Walde- 
mar offcMi'd l^slhonia as a fiel to the Poj)e ; 
the lhni>(M'oi I'^n'deric TL was involved in 
the ])reparations for a crusade. Albert 
was coinj)elled, therelon*, to recognises th(‘ 
snpieanae'v of Denmark over Esthonia. 
But si lice WaldiMuar, his attention being 
engrossed e'lse'wlK'ie, abandoned the con- 
qutaxal countrit‘s to their fate*, the (rormans 
were abk* to re‘ce)ver theii\strength. In 
the Ve'ar 1224 they te)()k Jurjev, althemgh 
it had bt*(‘n e)bstinately defended t)y the 
1 hi ne'e Wjatke). Albert then e'emquered 
the' islands e)f Mon and Oe'sel. The Order 
attacked Re*val anel either Danish 
]ioss(‘ssions. hA'eii the Ce.)urlan(le*rs and 
S'cingallians on the' lt‘fl bank of tlu'Dwina 
we‘re- subjugate'd in the' life'tinie eit Albert. 
The* Orde*r re'ci'ive'd, alte-r the year I2e)7, 
a tliirel of the* c*)ne]nere‘vl eenintrics feir its 
mainte'iiance*. NN'hen Albert dieel, in I22(j, 
the se>\'e're'igntv ol the* bishe)pric and the 
Order c'xte'iuled ove*r the wlieile^ of Conr- 
lanel, Live)nia, anel Esthonia. 

The^ successes eif the Liveinian Ordeu’ 
elrew the atlentiem ol all the northern 
State'S te) it. 'I'he Peilish jirince, Cemrad eif 
Masovia anel Knjavia, whose eleiminiems 
hael been cruelly raideel by the jiagan 
„ .. Ihaissians and were be*ing 

Pre.ch.Bg Othuatiians, 

p *. ***** formed a sclieinc of lounding 
PrussiBB, knigdifhood. At 

that timeChristian, a monkof t hcCistercian 
memastery in Oliva, late Suffragan Bishop 
e)f Mainz, was preaching the^ Geispel te) the 
Prussians. Peipe Honeirins 111 ., te) whom 
he ai)i)ealed for assistance, raised him to the 
Hisho])ric e)f Lithuania and rece)mmeruled 
him to the Archbishe)j) e)f Gnesen. On his 
return to Prussia he could not, herwever. 


Preaching 
to the Pagan 
Prussians 


maintain his })e)sitie)n. Even Ceinrad was 
ce)mpclled to leave his jrrincipality. In his 
straits he founded an “ Ordeu* e)f Christ,” 
and assigned te) it the territeiry eif Dobrzyn; 
hence alse) the name ” Deibi'inian Order.” 
But this OrdeT also failed te) hold its eiwn. 

Ce)nrad ne)w turned to the Teutonic 
Order, which just at this time*, 1225, was 
ex})elled from Transylvania by King 
Andreas e)f Hungary. The (hand Master 
Hermann of Salza accepte'el his e)ffe*r, and 
received as te*rrite)ry the distrie t e)f Kuhn 
and the regions still te) be cemepieied. The 
Order te)ok all this in I22() as a fiel li'erm 
the Empeueir Frederic, and thus ce>ntinueel 
te) make* itse*lt ineleiienelent of the 
Mase)vian prince*. 

In the* year 1228 Hermann Balk, the 
first teniteirial maste'i’, a])})eared in Prussia 
with a strong fe)rce e)f knights under the; 
banner e)f the Bk'sseel Virgin. I'he 
heathen, wlu) were still ehsunited and 
caiTie*el e)n the war in bands, wa re elriven 
back step by step, (ieiexl re)aels were laiel 
de)wn everywlu're, and e'astles built. Thus, 
iirst e)[ all. Thorn arose*, Ihe'n Kulm, 
Marie‘nwe‘i der and Elbing. The Pi’ussian 
children we*re* takeai away and sent te) 

^ . (ie*rinanv te) be educated. 

e eu onic pagans erffeie'd, indee-d, 

^ ^ „ an e)bstinate i‘e*sis ance. r>ut 
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the (lertnan knights we*re* 

supperrted by the wheik* of Eureipe*, while 
the* Prussians feninel einly here anel the're* 
se)me slight he'lp fre)m tlie'ir le'llow tribe'S- 
me*!! in Lithuania. 

While the* Teuteinie' Orek'r thus grew 
stre)nge*r, the* ne'ws suelel(*nly came Iroin 
Liveinia that the* Oieh*r in that ce)untry, 
being inad«*e|uate*ly suj)[)e)rle’el by the \Ve_*st 
and thre'ate'iie'd by an o\e'rwhe'hning feirce 
of Liveinians, Dane's and Russians, was 
on the ve*rge of being disse)lve*d. In order 
te) save the' ne'W eiffsheieft, it was ])re)})e)sed 
te) combine the twe) femndations. The 
Knights ol the Sweird were ince)rp()rated 
in the Teute)nie'*^Orele.‘r in 1247, adopted 
its badge's anel dre*ss,, and he*nceforward 
forme d a pre)vince e)f the Teutonic Orde;r, 
without, he)weve‘r, eliseiwiiing their duties 
teiward the Bishe)j) of Riga and the Prince* 
e)f Polock. The amalgamation was ael- 
vantageous fe)r both pai ties. A jieiwertul 
GcTinan state was ne)w^ feirrneel e)n the* 
se)uthcrn ce)ast of the* Baltic, to wdiich the 
Lithuanians, Finns and Slavs were sub- 
eirdinated. Its sui)eriority in culture, war¬ 
fare, and government se)e)ii made the Order 
a menace te) the Russians and the Poles, 



LITHUANIA TO THE UNION WITH POLAND 


Knights flocked to the territt)ry of the up in consequence of the dissensions of the 
Order from all ])arts of Europe. Luxury princely family and witfi the popular 
and magnificence, with a cf)nstant round assemblies, the contending j)artics oft(*n 
of brilliant tournaments and banquets, called in the help of tlieir neighbours, 
were the order of the day at Marienhurg, and in this way Litliuania was (irawn 
the seat of th(‘ Grand Master, and in into Kussian affairs. Ify tlie first half of the 
the other castles. Possibly no royal thirteenth century Lithuanian princijiali- 
conrt in Europe, not excepting that of the ties had arisen on' Russian soil. 'I'owards 
(unperor himself, offered such ph'asures and ^ middle of the thir- 

distractions to the knights as th(‘ court ussia teenth century Mendog, or 

of Marienhurg. This was the training Alindove, came into prom- 

college tor th(‘ young knights, who natur- inenceas ruler of Lithuania, 

ally went there in preference to Palestim*. He a])[)ears to have been the first who, as 
Every year foreign knights assembled in “Grand Duke “ treated the otlu'r })etty 
the domains of the Order to take part princes as vassals. But his }){)sition was 
in the ('ampaigns. “ Journeys “ were made difficult. Not (uily did the loi ds of Halicz 
to Lithuania, when th(‘lakes and morasses and Vladimir figh'l against him for the 
were frozen. Tin* country was comjilelely possession of Blac'k Russia, but his kins- 
ravaged, the inhabitants were carried num ])ressed on him still more h(‘avily. 
off, aiifl th(‘ \allag(‘S luirnt. The Lithu- Even the ]H‘ople, dissatisfied with his im- 
anians then did tlu‘ same, only in largi'r ])(‘rious ])olicy, turned against him : tin' 



THE CASTLE OF REVAL, THE PRINCIPAL CITY OF ESTHONIA 
The hi-story of Reval dates back to the thirtet?ntb century, when it was founded as a Danish town. It was sold, in llUb, 
to the Teutonic knights by Denmark ; it became Swedish in ir»(il, and in 1710 it was captured by Peter the Great. 

miinhers, since th(‘ domains o 1 the Order more so as tlu' j)rinee, although still a 

were thickly poluilated and studded witli ])agan, was not disinelincd towards the 

castles. The Teutonic knights succeeded Christian religion, which was introduced 

after a tinn' in winning a }nirty for them- there from Russia. 

selves among the Lithuanians; the The result was the formation of two 
wealthitM' and shrewder jnigans were jiarties in Lithuania. The om^ repre- 

toreed nltiniaU'ly to acknowledge tliat sonted the national (dement, and 

Christianity was hetti'r, the culture of the detended the national language, cus- 

The Pa ans’ ^ ' their way of toms, and religion ; the Christian, which 

Tribute*©*'* niore pleasant. At the was already the stronger })arty, inclined 
. .f .. moment when the danger ironi toward Russia. At the head of the 

the Teutonic Order was the latt(‘r imity stood Mendog's sou Voj- 

great(‘st, Lithuania unexpectedly found a schelk, an enterprising character, who 

new soiirci' of strength in the surrounding wasdi'voted to the fireek Church with the 

Russian territory. The adjoining district full zeal of his fiery soul. He entered a 

ot Polock had severt‘d itself earlier than convent, and his dearest wish was to end 

tlie other Russian ])rinci])alities from the his days on Mount Athos, as many 

control of Kiev. Since there also, as sovereigns of Oriental Christendom had 

formerly in the Russia of the twelfth done. But what Mendog wished was 

century, several petty princi])alitics sprang some relaxation in the struggle against the 
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Livonian and Toutonic Orders ; instead 
Df which both [dirties launched him into 
i still more obstinate war witli the Orders, 
ind, in addition, with Russia. Rod 
Russia now t'litered on the scene against 
Lithuania with all its torces ; a better 
understanding between it and tlie Teiitfmic 
knights had Iven eftected. Roth sid(‘s 
tought lor the possession ot Black Russia. 
11 the princes of Halicz had succeeded in 
uniting Black Russia witli their iPossessions, 
a iK'w j)f)wer, 
with the Little 
Russians tor its 
L'hief supjportc'i's, 
would have bi'i'u 
tormed. owing 
to the internal 
dissensions ot 
Lithuania a n d 
tile disint(',era- 
tion witli which 
Russia w a s 
threatened Iroin 
t h e south-east 
through th(' Tar¬ 
tar ascendancy. 

But till' wily 
Lithuanian un¬ 
derstood how to 
'ripple all his 
foi's. H(‘ tirst 
proU'Ssed h i s 
wdliugness t o 
:icc(‘])t ('liristian- 
ity. Inno('entlV. 
sent him the 
royal crown, and 
Mendog received 
it and the rite ol 
baptism at Xo\'- 
goroil, in 1.230. 

In this way a 
Iriendly uiuU'r- 
standing wan {pro¬ 
moted between 
him and the 
Livonian Order, 
the whole region 



A PILGRIMAGE SCENE AT THE CHAPEL OF 
OSTRO BRAMA IN WILNA 


By ceding to the latter 
of Smud, he revenged 
liimseli also on that national party which 
refused to recognisi' his overlordship. 

Mendog also concluded a treaty with 
the Brince of Red Russia in 1255, 
and ceded P»lack Russia to him as a 
tiel. His sou Vojschtdk married a 
daughter of the prince of the former. 
The people soon rose in Srnud against the 
Livonian Order, and were willing now' to 
accejit Mendog’s rule. .Mendog vigorously 
3^ib 


supported this movement ; the Ordei 
suffered a decisive^ defeat, and was com¬ 
pelled once more to cede all the Lithuanian 
jirovinces. In this waiy the pow'er of the 
Grand Duke in Lithuania was strengthened. 
For although Mendog was murdered in 
I2(>g,, (Mhers aim(‘d at the jPosition of 
Grand Diiki'. Lithuania had now% 
therefore, to face the same struggh* 
for the constitution as Russia, Boland, 
and other Slavonic countries. 

Th(‘ lamily ol 
M (' n d o g li a d 
made a power out 
of lathuania; but 
it was till' lot ol 
allot lii'i' Lithu¬ 
anian lamily to 
raise Inthuania 
intoagri'al powia 
—the lamily, that 
is, whose repre¬ 
sentative, (iedy- 
min. was (hand 
Duke in ijit). 
'r he s t a t ol 
Lithuania h a d 
already aitpiired 
a (juite ditlerent 
a s j) e c t. Its 
swamps and lak<*^ 
wer(‘ not its only 
torlihi'ations. but 
the I'ountry was 
c o V e r imI with 
lastlesand walled 
towns. .'\ii im¬ 
proved method 
ot warlare ha<l 
lu'en learnt ironi 
the (ii'inians. 
Russian enllun' 
periiK'ated publii 
and private life : 
the Russian lan¬ 
guage was tlu‘ 
language ol th(‘ 
Church, till* court, and the nobility : 
the {Princely chancery used no language 
excejpt Russian ; the Lithuanian ai m\’ 
consisted to a large exti'iit ol 
l^ussian troo{)s, and was olten led b\ 
Russians. 

As a sort ol Russian stale*, lathuania 
was able tip exjpand mort* easily on 
Russian territory. Gedymiii had several 
Russian princi{>alilies. His rule vwas 
actually greeted whth joy in the regions 
occupied by the Tartars. 
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The Lithuanians defeated even the 
dreaded Mongols, who were reckoned 
invincible. Kiev itself oscillated now 
between the Lithuanian and the Tartar 
ruler. Russian districts composed with 
it the ])redominant part of the Lithuanian 
state, which, under Gedymin, was the first 
power of Eastern Europe. Although still 

The Founding 

r w -el. • . Russian imncesses, and 
of Lithuania s i ^ i 

r' -e 1 allowed them to live accord- 

Cnpitnl City ci„ istian faith aiul 

educate their children in it. He married 
his son Olgerd to a jirincess of Witebsk, his 
second son to a princess of Volhynia; one 
daughter to Prince* Symeon of Moscow, and 
another to the Prince ol Tver. Aldona 
wedded ('asimir of Poland; the fourth 
daughter, Itoleslav Trojdenovicz of Maso- 
via. H(‘senl colonists into the.wide deserts, 
and built towns and village's, to which he 
gave jirivilt'ges of the (jerman tyjie. 

He founded Wilna, tlu* futun* capital 
of Lithuania, transferred tin* pagan 
sanctuary thithe'r in and liad 

the sacred fire kindled then* before 
fh(' altar of Perkimas. At the same* 
time he entered into lu'gotiations with the 
T^)])l^ obviously only to hold the Teutonic 
Order in check. In i.pjb the (hand 
Master Dii'trieh of Alteidnirg (1335-1341) 
onC(* more organised a grc'at “ jouriu'y ” 
to Lithuania. The knights marched on 
Smud : and Pilk'iie, wlieix* some four 
thousand Lithuanians, with tlu'ir wives 
and childrt'u, were shut in, was besieged. 
Eire* decidt'd the late'oi the wooden fortrc'ss 
and its x'aliant (kheiuh'rs. 

(iedymin met his death in 13,40 or 1341, 
at the fortress of Welona when it was 
besieged by the (hainans, having been 
struck by a cannon-ball ; use* was therefore 
made of the invention of gun])owder earlier 
than at Cn’cy in 134b. Following the 
precedent of Russia, (jcdymin had legal¬ 
ised the- dignity of (hand Duke, and at¬ 
tached it to the ])ossession of Wilna. 

Javinit was marked out 
to be Grand Duke. His 
other siK sdns—Monvid, 
Naryinunt, Koriat,Olgerd, 
Kejstnt and Lubart—divided the rest of 
the kingdom between them. Olgerd and 
Kejstut stood out consjiicuously among 
them. The forim*!' obtained Lithuania 
pro])er, with Krevo and the territory of 
Witebsk ; Kejstut, on the other hand, 
obtained Smud, with Troki as capital, 
Grodno, and Berestie in Black Russia. 
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Pagan Burial 
for a 

Christian Leader 


Olgerd was a strong and handsome man, 
of fine intellect and jKditical insight, and, 
what was rare in his days, s(d)er and ab¬ 
stemious. He understood several languages, 
and was not addicted to play. A crafts/ 
lead(M', he did not even inform his troops 
on the march to what goal he was leading 
them. Olgerd was the lepresentative of 
the ("hristian ])arty among the Russians. 
His wives and children were Christians. 
According t(j Russian authorities he was a 
Christian himself, all hough the foreign 
chroniclers assert that his corpse was 
burnt on a funeral j^yre ; perhaj)s the 
pagan priests wished this to be so. 

Kejstut, an honest nature, a typical 
knight in every sense, and an impetuous 
spirit, was dcafied by the pi'ople as the 
n'presentative ol the national paganism 
He uns( 4 tislily lu'lped his brother to obtain 
the grand-ducal power, and was his most 
loyal subject, friend and guardian. Him¬ 
self a ])agan by honest conviction, he 
was the last Litlinanian laince wlu; was 
buri(‘(l according to heathi'ii customs. 
Both added to the greatness eind fame of 
Lithuania. While Olgerd as Grand Duke 
unil(.*d Russian principalitit's with lathu- 
_ ania, con(|uere(l Kiev its(*lf, 

and so advanced the frontiers 
as far south as the Tartar tribt'^ 


Hero of 
Knighthood 


)f the 


Black Sea and east¬ 
ward iH'yond tlui DniejX'i*, K(‘jstnt took 
over the prott*('tion of tht* w(‘st(‘rn frontier 
and the war with the com])ined knightly 
Orders. 


The chroniclers recoid many nobh* 
features in the life* of this great hero. 
Kejstut ri'SciK’d by his intiu'cession tlu* 
commandant of a castle of the Ordi'r who 
was sentenced by the Lithuanians to be 
burnt ; he also forcibly expresscnl his 
displeasure when corpse's were* wantonly 
mutilated e)n the* battlefield. If he 
])lanne'ei an attack into the knights’ 
e'eaintry he use'd te) anneMince his int('ntie)n 
to their commanders, and he naturally 
exjK'cted similar chivalreius tre'atment 
fremi the Order. When ("e)vne) was sud¬ 
denly attacked by the knights in 13(12, he 
lodged a protest against such conduct 
before the far-famecl Grand Master Win- 
rich von Knii)re)de (1351-1382). On einc 
eiccasiein, being made prisoner anel brought 
te> Marienburg, he was recognised and 
secretly liberated by Alf, the servant 
assigned to him, a Lithuanian by birth. 
Kejstut was almost beloved by the Order 
on account of his chivalrous spirit. Once, 
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when, after the unsuccesslul siege of a had offended on some occasion. Jagiello 
castle, he was com})elled to cross a river did not concern himself about the repeated 
and was nearly drowned, the marshal attacks of the knights; in fact, lie 
Henning Schindekopf drew him out of concluded with the ()rder a secret treaty 
the water and refused to make him which was aimed at Kejstut, 
prisoner. Kejstut, greatly annoyed, surprised 

For forty years Kejstut unweariedly Wilna, lo(jk liis nejdiew jirisoner, and dis- 
defended Lithuania, by the people of covered the original text of the treaty with 
which he was extolled as their first national . the Order. He then mounted 

hero. The Order was not able to make* Hero’s^ the grand ducal thione himself, 

any conquests there in his time. In spite gave Witebsk and Krevo to 

of his support of paganism, C'hristianity ^ Jagit llo, and then svi him 

itself continued to make greater and compkdidy at liberty, with no other con- 
greater progress in Kejstut’s dominions, dition than that he should hang the traitor 
although there were natuially many Vojdyllo. Then a second n'lation, Dmitri 
martyrs. Koman Catholicism alone Korybut, rose against Kejstut. Jagiello 
could strike no root there. Doth the brought uj) his lorces, nominally to the aid 
Dominican and Franciscan monasteries, of Kejstut, but led them against Wilna 
which had existed in Wilna under (iedymin, and took it. The knights of the Order, 
were siisj)ended under Olgi'id. When, who were allied with Jagiello, soon ad- 
then, they wen* ic'vived by th(‘ Boyar vanced. Troki, K(Jstut’s residtaua', was 
Oastold, who went over to Catholicism taken and sacked. Kejstut (jui(‘kly 

to j)lease his wife, a band of pagans collectt'd torci's to sav(‘his castles. Jagiello 
attacked (iastold’s house* and killed seven then implored KejstuCs son Witold, a 
monks; the others were crucifi(‘d and fri(‘nd of his, to interveme, since lit* did not 
thrown into the rivt*r. wish to shed blood. Kejstut and W'itold 

Lithuania in its victorious career was wt‘nt, on the guarantee ol a third person, 
bound sooner or later to coint* into into tht* cam]) of Jagiello, and were then 
. , contact with Moscow and the thrown into t'hains. Cast into a gloomy 
Careei^*^ * Tartars; both, indeed, aimed dungeon at Krewo. Kejstut was found 
of Victor i^anie goal the union of strangled there on the filth day, in 

o 1C ory tlieir hands. If His Ixaly was burnt according to pagan 

Olgerd beat the 'rartars, his sn('ci‘ss could riti's. 

find only a joyful response in tla* hearts Witold, who had inadi* good his csca])c, 
of th(‘ Russians. It was tlu'refore easy wt*nt to Masovia and thence to the terri- 
lor him to subjugali* one Russian district lory ot the Order. Bajitised according to 
after anoth<*i. 'I'liere was no funda- Catholic rites, he look Ihc name ot his 
menial distinction bt*tween Russia and s])onsor, Wigand, commander ot Ragnit, 
Lithuania under Olgi'rd's regime. Only p he Order, to which Witold- 

in Moscow existed any dangerous rival Wigand jironiised to cede Saimailen, 
to the Jjthuanian jirinces. Olgerd was north of the river Mi'inel, in the t'V(*nt ot 
able to ])ostj)one the . decisive blow. his having no issue, welcomed the new ally. 
He died, however, in IJ77. But in tlie latter the old, and theretorc 

After Olgerd, Kejslul, as the senior of more intense, haired for the Teutonic 
the family, ought to have mounted the knights (juickly over})owered his momen- 
grand ducal throne ; but in accordance tary thirst for vengeanct*. He had barely 
with a wish of his brother, he renounced his concluded the treaty with the Order when 
claim in favour of his nephew Jagiello. ^ . - he sought and obtained a recon- 

The latter was of a different disj)osition cilialion with Jagiello. The 

from his father, Olgerd. Ht* dragged on feature of Witold’s 

a dull existence without lofty asj)irations. character was a pronounced 

Contrary to ])recedent, Jagiello allied him- sym})athy with Lithuania. If he could not 
self with the Tartars, nominally in order to reacli the desired goal by the straight road, 
confront Moscow with their help. He he did not, t)n occasion, hesitate at dubious 
then, by an equally gross breach with the methods. Here, however, the separate 
traditions of his house, made secret over- history of Lithuania closes. In 1386 
lures to the Teutonic Order. He was J agiello was baptised, and wedded Hedwig 
assisted in this by one of his crown of Poland. The union of the crowns 
councillors named Vojdyllo, whom Kejstut merges Lithuania into Poland. 
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National and religious considerations Jagiello. No decision could be made 
led the Poles to Lithuania. Poland as without consulting Hedwig’s mother ; 
well as Tathuania fought against the and messengers were, therefore, sent to 
teutonic Order as their common and Elizabeth. 'I'hc dislike felt by the Mag- 
(h'adly enemy. Only by combined efforts yars for Sigismund and William caus(‘d a 
('OLild they hoiv to crush it. At the sam(‘ d(‘cision in favour of Jagiello. It was 
time the thought of a union was not new. certainly withdrawn again, and William 
Wadislav Lokietok, when |)ress(‘d hard himself aj^peared in Cracow, where 
Lithuania Knights, had marrii'd romantic love jiassages took place between 

in the Gri Casimir to Aldona, a him and the young cpietai. Hut any 

daughter of (iedymin. The o])])osilion was wrecked on the firmness 
ermans prt‘vail(‘d that of th(‘ Polish gi andet'S. 

('Veil single-handed they wen* a match for On ln‘bruarv I2th, ijSb, Jagiello made 
the ('jeimans. Hut Lithuania was now his entry into ('racow aftei' he had ac- 
t(»rn by ])arty hauls. New and stronger cepttal ah the conditions pro])os(Hl. He 
(i(‘rnian l astles arose on its soil and gripped ])romised to thtow himst‘U into the 
it with iron arms. Another circumstaiua^ bosom of the ('alholie Church with all 
also favoured tlu* rap[)iochement. iatliii- his still nnbaj)lis(‘d brothers and relations, 
ania had hcvu zealously addicted to all tlu‘ nobles, and all the inhabitants 
])aganisni, but the number of the ('hristians ol his country, rich or poor, and to 
now increased continually. Kt'jstut, tht‘ d(‘Vot(“ his trt'asures to tlu* use* oi both 
last jiagan on the thn)ne, was now dead. kingdoms. Furthc'r. !u‘ jiroinised to ])ay 
Lithuania was thus, fiom jiolitical and Duke William of Austria tlu* forfeit ol 
religious reasons, riju' lor a union with 200,000 gulden, which was c*nlailed by 
Poland, and it is easy lor two nations to the repudiation ol the marriage contract, 
lorm a sincere alliance when a gr(‘at dangei to make good at his own cost all tlu* (mi- 
threat(*ns both. croachments and cnrtailm(*nts to which 

We do not kiu)w from which side the the Polish hanpire had been subj(Ct(‘d, to 
suggest if )n (*anu*. Hut since the prosj)e('t . rc'h'asc* all I’olish prisoners of 

ol missionary work on a large scale in t sext‘S, and to unite* foi' 

Lithuania and tlu* whole* F.ast was thus ® eve*!' his Lithuanian and Rus- 

oj)e*ne‘el up to the* ('atholie* (diure'h ol »*■*■*» s dominions with the* Pe)lish 

Poland, and since Kmita, the ])re)vi:icial crown. Ex'e'iything now depende'd on 
eit tlu* Pranciseain Order, was a tniste*d Heelwig. It was j)lainly t)Ut to her that she* 
Irienel of I agie*lle), we* may su]>pe)se* that weuilel not only se'rxa* he*r own ceMintry, but 
apart Iroiii the* neibility eil Jattle* Poland, we)ulel peiiorm a nu-ritorious action in the 
who turne*el tlu* scale and ze'aleiusly adve)- sight ol (iod, il a wheile* rc-gioii was won for 
eateel the union of the tw'o states the* (diristianily thiongh her instrumentality. 
Franciscans e*hie*lly ])re*j)areel the grounel Jk*siele's this, the* ne-ws tioin Hungary must 
in JJthuania. The* view that paganism have* forced Heelwig to come to a deter- 
coiild nowhere be tole*ratcel was then very mination, wlu'ie the* royal pe)wer was 
strong in Fureipe* ; the* Order owed te) it grieveiusl}^ imj)(*rilled, and he*r mother’s 
the frienelship eif W’eslern Fure)})e. Jhil life* in danger. On h\*()ruary 15th, Jagie'llo 
if this j)refext, which furnishe*el its chief was ba])tised, te)gcther witli tliose e)f his 
semree* of strength in tlu* struggle* against brothe*rs anel ki^isme*n who were pre*sent. 
Lithuania, we*re to be* cut away, Lithuania 'I'lu* office of sponseir, which hael been 
must inevitably ae'e'e*jh Christianity. Then de*clined by the* (hand Master ('onrad of 
Th W ■ power e)l the Rotenstein (i.iS2 fell te) Vlaelislav 

of Poland’s* Roman (.'hure li, which wais e)f Oppeln. whe‘iu e* Jagie'llei recTived in 
Young Queen dc'cisive leuTe in baptism the name e)f Vladislav IL 

Europe, be* made us(*lul. The* Then followa*el the marriage* anel the 
fact that Jagiedlf) with his whole j)ee)ple ceironatiem, on March 4th, T j.Sf). After that, 
rese)lveel te) ace:e*pt (!'hristianity show^s Wiganel, tlu* king’s bre)ther, married the 
that, in spite of his leiw moral char- elaughter of Vlaelislav e)f Oppeln, Prince 
acter, he was a far-sighted statesman, Janusz e)f Ratibor married Helene, niece 
with a clear notie)n of eliple)macy. e)f the king, anel prince Ziemko of Mase)via 

In the e*arly days e>f the year 1585 a the* king’s sister, Alexandra. Vlaelislav 
Lithuanian embassy to Crace)w fe)nnally IL, Jagiello of Lithuania, was not at first 
asked Hedwig’s hand fe)r their ])rince hereditary monarch e)f Peiland, but merely 
3222 
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])rincc consort and regent of tlie (‘inpin\ 
The name of his dynasty is perhaps more 
familiar in tlie form Jag(‘llon. 

Theie is no mon‘ imj)ortant event in 
tlie history of the' Polisli ])eopl(\ wilh tlie 
cxccjition of the conversion to Christianity, 
than the union of Lithuania with Pf)land, 
which was completed in the year 
It gave a (piite different aspect to the 
Eastern question, and ( ompletely clianged 
the course of 
history. Poland, 
itsell too small 
to play any part 
in th(‘ midst of 
]K)W(‘rful neigh- 
hours, had first 
h'anc'd upon 
Hungary. Hut 
that jniliey had 
not prov('d to 
her advantage; 

Polish inten'sts, 

(.'Specially as 
against t h e 
()rd(*r, had been 
n(‘gl(.'cted, where¬ 
as Poland and 
Lithuania had 
now hardly any¬ 
thing more L) 
fearinnn llieTeu- 
lonic K 111 g h t s. 

1 n d t‘ e (1, t h e 
()rde!‘,when dt'al- 
ing with a Chris¬ 
tianised Lithu¬ 
ania, lost its 
] a i son d e t re. 

Soon not int'rely 
the emjieror, 
i)nt the Poj)e, 
declart'd ]nil)licly 
that the Order 
had now fullilled 
its task. Later 
Popes forbade 
the expeditions 
among the heathen and any injury to 
Lithuania ; a century had hardly elapsed 
after the baptism of Jagiello when it was 
])roj)osed that the Knights should be 
transplanted to Podolia, and be employed 
in tlu'. war against the Turks and Tartars. 
Besides this, the ])osition of Poland in 
tlie new treaty with Lithuania was far 

more favouralile than had been the case 

in the treaty with Hungary. Poland, as a 
result of these changes, now stood higher 


in every respect than Lithuania Further, 
Jagiello, a thoroughly selfish character, 
had, in return for the ciown of J’oland, 
formally givi'ii up his country to the Poles. 
l\)land was the recij)ient, Lithuania the 
donor, if we disregard the free constitu¬ 
tion, the iK'W religion, and the culture 
which the P(d(\s had to givi* to the 
Lithuanians. Henceforward the will of 


the Polish king was 



all important 
L i t h u a n i a, 
rather, sinc(i 
himself 
little 
quence, 
t h ( 
noldes 
Catholic 


in 
or 
he 
was of 
c o n se - 
the will 
Polish 
ami the 
])ricst- 


VLADISLAV III. THE BOYKINGOF HUNGARY & POLAND 
Brief, but .stirring:, was the reigrii of this youthful monarch. He was 
barely fifteen years of agre when, in 1140, a Hungarian embassy 
arriving in Poland, offered him the throne of his late father, Vladislav 
II. Fighting agaiiust the Turks, the young king fell at Varna in I 144. 


hood. Lithuania, 
three tinu'S as 
large as Poland, 
s a II k i n t o a n 
a])j)anage of the 
polls'll crown. 
Hitherto there 
had been in 
F'astern Eurojie 
thret' ])olitical 
(anitres, Poland. 
Lithuania, and 
Russia, not to 
speak of theTar- 
till’s, but now the 
larg('st of tlu'in, 
Lithuania, sud¬ 
denly coast'd to 
I'xist. Hi'iiccfor- 
wai d only dand 
and Russia con- 
11' o 111 e (1 each 
Ollier, and the 
time was ap¬ 
proaching when 
the (j 11 e s t i o n 
would he decided 
which of the two 
wais to dominate 
iLastt'ni Europe. 

When the first frosts camt' in the winter 
of Tj8f) i/jtS/, Jagiello, accompanied by 
jirinces and grandees, and by numerous 
[iriests and Franciscan monks as spiritual 
ieadt'rs of tlie undertaking, marched to his 
liome in order, according to his jiromise, 
to baptise liis subjects. At the beginning 
of January, 1387, when the ice built firm 
bridges everywhere in that country of 
rivers, lakes, and marshes, the Polish 
mission a]^jiearcd at Wilna. It was just 
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after the long a\itumn festivities, a.time 
\vh(Mi the supj)lies of the Lithuanians 
lH‘gan to fail. The missionaries, however, 
brought a quantity ^>1 corn, new white' 
linen robes, and othe'r presents for those 
about to b(‘ baptised, and ajqx'ared in 
state just as Otto, the ajK)stle of Pomerania, 
had foi ine'rly done. The will of the jxinee 
T'k n ^till more weight in Idthu- 

of a ania. Ih^sides this. Vladislav 

M r ordt'r to win nwy 

cw ra nobles, conlened on all 

('atholie Bovars. as from Fe'bruary -ioth. 
1 J87, the “ polish right ’’-- that is, all the 
liberties which the Polish nobilit \'i)ossessed. 

d'his was the lirst charter ol Lithuaiiia. 
roncurre'utlv, the Catholic ('hurch was 
organised by the creation and s))lendid 
endowment of a bisho|)ric at Whlna. with 
sev('n ])arish (dmrehes at Miednicki, Me.s- 
zagole, Wilkomierz, Krevo, NiemtTCzyn. 
Hajnovo, and Obolcza. The first bislioj) 
was the Franciscan Vasylo, a Poh'. 
formerly confessor of Queen Elizabeth, 
and then Bishop of Sereth. Tfu' woodi'ii 
image of the god Perkunas stood on the 
hight'st .summit of the town of Wilna. 
The flames of the unaj)])roachabh‘ Znic/ 
still darted forth on the oak-])lanted square 
as the missionary proca'ssion came u|) the 
hill, singing hol\’ songs. The sacred oaks 
were lelled. tlu' “eternal” fire was 
qiK'iiched. A thundering T(‘ Deum an¬ 
nounced to the ])CO])le the dawn ol a new 
era. Not a hand was raised to prott'ct the 
old gods. Men and women wer(‘ then led 
to the river, and whole conijianies received 
a Christian name—one to each batch. 
Distinguished Bo\ars had the honour 
of separate* ba])tis’n. 

The same ceremony was ])('iiormed in 
the surrounding country. The numlxT of 
those who were then bajTised is put at 
30,000. By the end ol Jnlv, 1387, 

Jagiello was again in Cracow, and in¬ 

formed the Pope that Lithuania was 
converted. “ Among all kings of the-world 
. thou, dear son, boldest the first 
Lithuania iK-nt,” answen'd 

. Urban VL, whose sternru-^s 

Christianity the great schism. 

But when he further said, ” Rejoice, 
my son, that thou hast been found again 
like a hidden treasure and hast escaped 
destruction,” these words, transferred to 
the political world, aptly represented the 
true state of affairs. Even in Germany 
there was a prophecy that all states would 
disappear exce}:>t Poland and Lithuania. 


\'arious peify state's of Eastern Europe 
now .sought support from fla* newl\* 
creatt'd emi^in* of J’oland-Lithuania ; Hun¬ 
gary, for example, was just then cri])])led 
by internal disturbances. Soon after the 
coronation the ])etty princes of North 
Russia, mostly vassals of IJthuania, began 
to do homage to the now powerful (irand 
Duke. While Vladislav Jagiello still vo- 
mained in Lithuania, Ib'dwig pc'rsonally 
K'ceivt'd th(' homage ol Red Russia, which. 
sinc(' the tinu's of (‘asimii flu* (ireat. 
belongt'd halt to tlu' Hungarian, hall to 
the Pohsh crown, but had received Iroin 
Lt‘wis tht'(ireat a Mag\'ar Stai ost-(i('neral. 
In laanbeig the* brothers JN'b'i and Roman 
who, as \‘oi\’od<‘S ol Molda\’i<i, were, 
projx'rly spc'akmg. Hiingaiian vassals, did 
liomage to the Lithuanian ; the Metro¬ 
politan ('yprian ol Kiev u'ad out the 
lormula of tlu' oath according to the 
orthodox riles. In tlu* \'('ai' J.jpo, a s('('ond 
Hungarian vassal, Princ(‘ Miici'a llu‘ Klder 
of W’allachia. did homage. In tin* ('oinse 
of the next years tlu* voivodes ol Bessaiabia 
and Transylvania did the same, and ilu'ir 
.succt'ssors renew(*d this oath In tlu'noi th 
the l(*ar()t tlu'tierman-Livonian 
P Oidei’ and ol Mns(‘ow, m the 

south tlu* l(*ai ol the 'I'liiks, 
drove (hose small princes to 
seek H'liigt* und('r tlu* gieal riilei. Tlu' 
splu'ia* ol tlu* inlliK'iua* of I'oland- 
I.ithuania ('X])anded now bom sea lo sea. 

Meanwhile. I he Teutonii' Older had 
a('quired moie and nioK* territoiA' by 
purchase and treaty. It roused up ()j)posi- 
tion against Vladisla\' Jagiello at Romt* 
and at ('very Euroj)ean ('ouit. 'I'lu* situa¬ 
tion b(*cam(‘ especially grav(*, since in 
ev(*rv negotiation it ('onstantly invokt'd 
tlu' intervention of tlu* (‘injiiit*, and 
required actual obt'dieiKa* Iroin Lithuanian 
prince's. Vladislav ol ()j)peln submitted 
to the (band Master ol Walleiirod himself 
(t 3()1-I3()3) a scheme for the partition of 
Poland. Ihiland-Lithuania was, however, 
not free from blanu*. In dire straits 
treatic's were made with the Knights, and 
.some territory was actually ceded ; but 
tluue w'as bitter h'eliiig against eva^ry 
arbitrator who assigned the land in 
question to the (Germans. 'I'here was no 
rupture to be feared in the lifetime of 
Hedwig, whose father, Jx'wis, had been a 
patron of the Order. Ihxt afft'r her death, 
in 1399, the dcuusion could not long be 
}K)slponed. Witold, Jagit'llo’s cousin, was 
especially eager for war. 
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In the year 1410, (iennariy had three 
kin^^^s or (‘inperors, Wenzel, Jost, and 
Sigisniiind, and would therefore hrinf( no 
help to the Order. Tathuaiiia enlisted 
Boh('niiaii inerecMiarii's and s(“eured the aid 
of the 1 'artars. Witold incited the 
Sarnaiten country to revolt, althou;:^h he 
had })reviously given 150 hostages to the 
Order. There was nothing left for these 
poor wretches e\(‘(4)t to hang tliemselves 
on the doors of their ])risons. The 
Russian vassals of Lithuania marched 
also to their assistance. N(‘vert}ieless, the 
opei'ations wert‘ l)y no iiK'ans easy. 


and Zhignew Olesnicki, later Bishop of 
('racow and first statesman of Poland, 
took part in the battle. C'ontcmporaries 
probably realised the bir-reaching effects 
of this evc'nt mort* than tlu* writers of 
the ])resi'nt dav; John Dlugosz, soon after 
1457, urged that the spoils should be 
kept for ever in th(' Church, and that 
the anniversary should be coinmc'inorated 
in perjK tuity. 

The Onh'r, it is tnu*. tried its fortune 
rej)eatedly afterwards, but always with¬ 
out success. Tl Vladislax' II. Jagiello 
had been a true soldier he could (‘asily have 
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The Teutonic ()i der. 1 Ikmi tlu‘ only power 
in Europe' which could niobilis<' its lorces 
in a loll night, had spK'iidid artillery, t'\C(‘l- 
h'ut <'a\'alry. and a large* body ol inere e- 
nari(‘s at its dis))osal. In (Tiltiire it stood 
on a distinctly' liigher le-ve-l than Poland. 

The* (irand MasteT Ulrich von Jungingen 
anticipated Polanel with a de^claration of 
war. The' first engag(‘inent took plact^ in 
the tfTritory ol tlie OrcK'r at (hunwalel 
and Tanneril)(‘rg, on July 15th, 1410 ; the 
army ot the Order was annihilated. The 
Polish army for tlu^ first time sang the 
'I'e Demin in the Polish language. The 
chief credit of the victory belongs to Witold. 
Dlugosz, father of the celebrated historian, 


made hirnst'll niastt'i' ol Marienbiirg, lor 
treache'rv was rile. Many' of the' Knights 
colk'cteel their mone'y and goods and Ih'd 
to tieiinanw The* write*!' who coni])le*te'el 
the “ Chronie'h* of the Larel of Ihussia,” 
which had l)ee*n e'ommi'ncc'd l)y Johann 
von Pe')silg(‘, an official ot Rie'senburg, 
di'ceased in 1405, laments the fact. In 
spite of the comparatively fav(uirable 
tivaty of Thorn on February 1st, 1411, 
the* fall of the Teutonic Order was inevit¬ 
able. The Electoral ('olle'ge* n'cominende'd 
the* j)rote‘Ction of the ()rdi*r to the 
Einpe'ror Sigismunel, and ('harle's VI. ol 
France issueel a warning to Poland; but 
such steps were of little avail. 


Ii 
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With the cc)Ilaj>se of the power of 
the Order, the iiifluene(‘ of (ieriuany, 
both national and political on Eastern 
Euro})e was broken. The eTnj)ire lost 
its magic charm there, while Poland 
became a grt‘at European povviM* : the 
Hussite movemtmt, for example, became 
l)ossiblt‘ only after 1410. Tin* Slavonic 
A ▲ f grew so strong that even 

I ^ °i fGerman culture could not hold 
p its own. 1 he ('fleet ol the 

rogress I enhanced by the 

year 1410, thus signihes an important 
crisis lor the VVeslern and Northern Slavs, 
whose subjugation would certainly other¬ 
wise havt' been accomplished, as well as a 
revival ol the Slavonic inoV(‘inent. 

Vladislav II. Jagiello and Hedwig had 
doin'grt'at sia vices in raising the k'vel ol 
Polish civilisation. Hedwig first endow(‘(l 
a collegi' at tlu' I'lnversity ol Pragiu' lor 
sucli Lithuanians as studied tlu'ology 
there, and tht'n oblaiiu'd jH'rmission Iroin 
Po])e Honilace IX. to found a th(‘ol(»gical 
faculty in (axu'ow. Finally she leli hei 
lortuiu' to the Lni\’(*rsity ol Cracow, so 
that in thc' year 1400 il was able to leavt* 
the hamlet of ILn'ol, lu'ar (hac(»w. and 
settle in its own buildings in tlu* city. 
The king himsell and the highest officials 
registered their names as the first among 
200 students. Pett'r Wysz Ix'gan with 
lectures in the jiresence ol the king. Allei 
1410 it was j)ossiblt‘ to ecjuip the university 
still bc'tlt'r, and it soon nourished. 
Nicholas Copernii'us studii'd theology, 
medicint', inalhematii's and aslronoiny 
there in I4PI. Schools wer(' jirovideil. 
churches built, art studied. 

The Pomi'raiiian diikt' Hogiilslav, lor- 
meiiy an ally ol the Order, now did 
homage to the Polish king. Duke luiu'st 
the Iron of Styria, (kirinthia and ('ai- 
niola. a brother ot that William who mt't 
with such humiliating treatment in 1385, 
went tofaacowin 1412, concluded a delen- 
sive and oflensiva’ alliance with Poland, 
n inarrii'd a niece ol the 


The Beautiful 1 i t < 1 

A * r king, the daughter ol 

.. u . /aemko ol Masovia, (am- 
the Hapsburgs . -i- . 

burgis, or Cecilia, who 

created a sensation by her jihysical 
strength, her beauty, and her “ large lips.” 
She became in T415 the mother ol Emperor 
Frederic III.,‘and thus -alter the h(*re- 
ditary (a)untess Johanna von Ptirdt. who 
died in 1J51—the second great ancestress 
of the house ol Hapsburg ; at the same* 
time she attained a similarly high dignity in 


the Hapsburgs 


house of Wet tin, since her daughter the 
Margaret ha, who died in i486, was married 
to the elector Frederic 11 . the Clement. 
The Emjieror Sigismiind himself, who 
evt'ii Ix'lore Tannenberg had invaded the 
(Tacovian territory, concluded a truce 
with Poland, and from November 8th, 
1412, ])k'dged the thirlt-en towns of the 
Zi])s district to Vladislav Jagiello. In 
fact, just wlu'u th(^ Hussite movement 
was at its height, embassies ajijieared 
several times in Cracow to offer the crown 
ol Bohemia also to the Polish king. 

But this scluMue, like the further jiro- 
gress ol Poland, was wrecked on the per¬ 
sonality of the king. Vladislav 11 . Jagiello, 
uiH'ducated and sensual, without energy 
and (k'licit'iil in military ability, wais not 
the man who might have s('rved a great 
empirt', burdened with a difHcult constitu¬ 
tion in critical times, although from his 
position as (iraud Duke ol Lithuania he 
was invaluablt' as a visibk' sign of the 
union, and wms ck'vt'i' (‘nough to adapt 
himst'll to the ik'w situation. He w^as, 
bi'sides, too indifferent in most mattt'i's. 
Ills nobks, esiH‘('ially tlu' bishojis, mail¬ 
er. agedevi'i-ything. Nev(‘i thek'ss, 

Vl&dislftv II. , , 

. a certain iirogrc'ss is observable 

Cultured but 1 • i- • . . 1 

„„ . ^ in him il w'e iiictiirt' to ourselves 

now' h(‘ once had governed 
di*s])otically as a })agan ; wiiile he now had 
to rul(‘ a Catholic peo])le within almost 
constitutional limits. Transplantt'd to 
another soil, his dis]>osition underwent a 
change' : lioin a rude barbarian he' be*- 
came* a solt-hearted and abse)lutely e'lfemi- 
nat(‘ eiiaraclt'r. He towered above the 
prine'es of Moscow^ for example, in culture. 
Illuminated by the glory ol a great victory, 
and as the' suzerain ol many ])rinces, he 
love'd te> ap])ear in magnificent state, 
like' his brother-in-law Sigisrnund, for 
wdiorn he always showed a certain weak- 
ni'ss. He rode with a suite of 100 knights 
and an escort^of (),()0() or 8,000 heirse. 
He w'as so generems that tlie story ran 
in the territory of the Order that he had 
won the' Polish crowm by bribery, and 
his successeirs completely squandered thc 
creiwn lands. Vladislav Jagiello was 
feiur times married. After the death of 
Hedw'ig in T3e)q he married the daughter 
of the Count of Cilli, a granddaughter of 
Casimir the (beat and sister of that 
Barbara who, having married, as her 
se'cond husband, Sigismund in 1408, died 
as empress wndow in 1451 ; next, Eliza¬ 
beth Granovska ; and, finally, in 1423, he 
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cs])(mscd, through the mediation of Witold, 
the Russian ])rincess Sofie Olfzanska 
of Kiev, who died in i4f)X. He died on 
May jist, I4J4, at (irodek, having almost 
attaint'd the age of eighty-six years. 

His successors, called after him Jag- 
ellons, ruled in Poland until 1572 as elec¬ 
tive, not hereditary, kings. In the fifteenth 
century Poland reached the highest point 
m lu'r [political history, while in the six¬ 
teenth her civilisation was at its zenith. 

Some years after the death of Vladislav 
11 . Jagiello, who had l(*ft two sons, Vladi¬ 
slav (TIL) and C'asimir TV. (Andreas), a 
Hungarian embassy a])peared in PolamT 
in 1440, which ottered tlu' crown of St. 
Stt'lan to Vladislav Ill., a hoy of barely 
til teen years. Ivar ol the l urks had 
caused this recourse to powi'ilnl Ikiland. 
4'his time not merely the notables of the 
national party, but also the bishops, ev'en 
Olesnu'ki ol C'racow. the all-]>owerfnl 
k'ader ol Polish policy, couns(*lled acce])- 
tance ol tin' otler. It was worth tlu' 
struggli' against tlu' unbelie\’(*rs. lk)land 
also had inti'iests in the south. 'This led, 
tlu'rt'lore, to tin* first war against theOtto- 
„ „. mans. 'I'lie young king tell 

‘d \'arnaon Nov('mb('r loth. 
Falls Fighhog TIu'Hungarians Ik,< 1 . 

the Ottomans MultluaS 

(iorvinus king in 145^, and the Hohemians, 
(ieorge of Podiebrad. Put after tlu' 
death ol tlu‘ two, the Ijohemiaiis first, 
and tlu'ii the Hungarians, by the choice 
ol Vladimir ( 11 .). a son ol (’asimir. fell 
back upon Hk* house ol the Jagellons. 
This family retained the crowns ol P(»land, 
Hungary, and Pxilu'mia until I52(), when 
T.ewis, son of Vladislav II., fell as the 
last ol the Tk)hemian-Hungarian branch 
at Mohacs. 

More imjiortant for tlu' Polish Emjnie 
than the acquisition of the crowns of 
TSohemia and Hungary was the victoiions 
advance to the Haltic. The 'IVutonic 
Txnights had olt('n tried after 1410 to 
retrievt' tludr losses. Poland was coin- 
] idled to wage a tedious war against them 
during the years 1420-1430 ; the cam¬ 
paign flagged greatly. But the dissolution 
of the Order could not be staved off. The 
estates of the country, dissatisfied with 
the rule of the Knights, took up a hostile 
attitude ; the “ Lizard League ” founded 
in 1307, and the Prussian T.eague of 
1440, were openly and secretly aimed 
against the Order. Men once more took 
courage and tried to effect a rupture. 


After the Emperor I'rederic ITT. in 1453 
had issued tlie command that the league 
was to be dissolved, the latter resolved to 
submit to the Polish king, Casimir IV. 
Antlreas. In I'ebruary. 1454, tweh^e mem¬ 
bers of the league appeared in Cracow and 
offered the Polish king the j)osse.ssion oi 
Prussia. Cardinal Olesnicki tried to dis- 

D f L IT* suade him. lEit Casimir 
Polish Kmg p without hesi- 

, n . tation, and immediately 
of Prussia a 1 ai 1 ^ 

nominated tht' spokesman 

ol the Knights of the Lizard, Hans von 
Haisc'ii, to b(* govi'inor, awarded to the 
Ihussian estates the rights of salvage, etc., 
and lre(‘d the towns from the harliour dues 
known as })oundage. I'he ()rder, defeated 
and actually driven out of Marienburg, was 
forced to acce})t on October i()th, I4b(), 
the uiipalata])l(‘ s(‘cond treaty ol Thorn. 

Th(‘ whok' of-Western Prussia, with 
Marienburg, 'fhorn, Danzig, lOibing. and 
Kuhn, fell to Poland, and Taidwig von 
k'hrlichshausen (I44(>i4()f)) was com})elled 
to take the oath of fealty to the Ixing 
ol l^>land for East Prussia. Itvt'iy (Irand 
Master, SIX months alter eleetion, was to 
swear tlu* oath of loyalty to the king for 
himsell and his followers. Tht* Master was 
to recognise no superior—Poland excepted 
but the 1^0}H', andtoconchuk* no alliances 
or treaties without tlu* sanction of the 
king. Prussia and Ikiland were to remain 
united for ever. Immt'diately alterwards 
“ suitabk* jx'rsons ” from the subjects of 
the Ik)lish kingdom wt^e addt'd to the 
Th'ussian houses of the Tt*utonic Older, on 
('ondition that they should not comjiose 
mon* than hall tlu* nu'rnbers of the Order, 
but should be also eligible to halt its 
ollices. fhe (hand Master further could 
not be de])rived of his ofhee without 
the king’s knowledge. A long chapter 
in Polish history was thus closed. “ With 
reluctanci* 1 saw,” said Dlugosz, ” how 
Tk)lish tc'rritory hitherto was divided 
among different nations, and I count my- 
_ . self and my contemporaries 

_ ^ happy in having been 

w* allowed to live to see this 

territory won back again. 
Poland thus obtained a large town jiopula- 
tion, of which she had long and deejily felt 
the want. The ])ossession of the mouth of 
the Vistula and a firm foothold on tlie Baltic 
Sea was of inestimable value to Poland, 
although she did not make full use of it 
for the development of her trade, or 
succeed in making the townsfolk Polish. 
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THE NEW DOMINION OF POLAND 

LITHUANIA’S PLACE IN THE DUAL MONARCHY 

I^OKIC important tor I’oland than its The ronsin hroii.i^lit his Russian hridi' 
loreimi rt'Iations was tlu‘ internal d(‘- home in tlu' Ian' of the exoi’ess luoliihition 


v(‘loj)m(*nt - that is, tlie d('V(‘lopm(‘nt of the 
constitution in tlu‘ young dual monareliv 
and th(‘ other Halations hetwtM'ii ]*oland 
and Lithuania. Tlu* ('hi('t task was to 
S(*eure lor all luture time th(* union whi('h 
had t*aily been aecoiupanit'd by such gr(‘at 
siiccesst's. Th(‘ solution of this and many 
otluM' ])robl(‘ms dev’olved upon I\)land. 

'rh(*r(‘ could b(* no doubt as to the loun- 
dation on whi('h the ('oustitution was to 
lu* bas(‘d. 'riie ('atholii' religion was 
ceitainlv tlu* standaid by whii'h all 
lefornismusl be tesfed. 'I'liis fundamental 
idea had alieady bet'ii (‘XjUU'ssed in tlu* 
tlocumeiil of Ih'bruary joth. i ;S7. ni whii'h 
the l^)hsh rights wert* onK' granted to 
(.'alholic Lithuanians ; a sp(*('ial artic le 
went so fai as to assc'it that an\’ man who 
_ p left tlu* ( atholic faith should 
ru /nc/e lose* all j)i ivilegi's. In 

? * ordt*r that the ( hurch might 

grow m tlu* luturi*, marriage 
bi*twe(‘n the Roman ('atholic Lithuanians 
and m(*mbers ot tlu^ (ir(*ek Orthodox 
laith was forbidden ; if, however, the 
parti(*s had s(*cr(*tly marruxi, the (ireek 
party was to be conip(*lled to accept 
('onvc'ision. The nou-('alhohc ])opulation 
was excluded, therefore*, from all privileges. 

Hut this ])olicy of dejiressing tlu* non- 
C'atholic })opulatiou, intc'lligible and wise 
as it was in its(*lf, |)ro\'ok(*d bitterness in 
the Lithuanian and Russian districts and 
commotions in the adjoining states. When 
Jagiello was in ('racow in ijSt) he had, in 
order to s(*(aire Lithuania, traush*rred tlu* 
grand ducal offic'e to his brother Skirgt‘llo. 
One danger thn*atened, however : his 
cousin Witold, who had only obtained 
(irodno, seemed eminently dissatisfied 
with the new turn of events. He entered 
into secret connections not only with the 
(Jrder, but also with the ("irand Duke 
Vassilij Dmitrijevitch of Moscow, and was 
a suitor for the hand of his sister Sophia. 


Tlu* ('ousin brought his Russian bridi* 
honu* in tlu* fac t* of flu* t'Xjii’css jHohibition 
of tlu* king. 

An alliaiu e of Lilhuania with Moscow 
influenced for the first time Polish and 
lathuanian rt*lations. Tlu* distinction 
. belwt'en flu* Roman and the 


Schemes &nd 
Schemers in 
High Places 


(Ireek faith becanu* the mon* 


not ic(*able. 


Lithuania 


d(*finit('ly incliiu'd toward tlu* 
side* of flu* latt(‘i. Witold wished to 
taki* tlu* opportunitv <»t his marriagt* to 
surprise* Wilna. jagic'llo. who sns])e('tt*d 
(*V(*u his brotlu'r, who belonged to tlu* 
(in*ek faifh, thought it best to win o\'ei 
Witold to his plans. 'Flu* latt(*i' happened 
to be in tlu* t<*rritory of tlu* ()r(K*r wlu‘n 
Ibshop Henry of Plock (anu* to liim on a 
st*cr(*t mission fi'oin Jagiello. Witold 
acc(‘|)ted the offer, ellecled a ieconciliation 
with jagi(‘llo and lledwig at Ostiov in 
Volhynia, and re eiv(*d the grand ducal 
title*, wniU* Skiigi'llo was se*nt to Kie*v. 
From that day Witold reinaiiu'd so loyal, 
to tlu* Catholic Church at U*ast, that Po])e 
John XXI 11 . c()nli*rrt*d on him later the 
title ol “ Virar of the ('hurch.” 

'Lhe case was difh'rt*nt with his loyalty 
to the polish ('rown. 'I'lu* subordiu ite* 
position which his native* lanel now teiok 
as re*gards Poland, and ])e‘rhaps also the 
.slight inflie ted uikui the* Orthoelox ('hurch, 
in which lu* was brought u)), must have 
'‘hagriued a tyj)ie*al Lit huaniaii like Witold. 
I'lu* great campaign whie'h he* j>ie‘pared 
against the* Tartars thre)ws a pe'culiar light 
em his political plans. He* f(*el himse*lf with 
_ . the* thought of bringing the 

. . . Russian pruu'i]>ahtiesuiule*r 

the Tartar* supu'nuu'y in order 

lindly to make even Poland 
de])e*udent on Lithuania. Hut if he 
wished te) subjugate Meise'ow, which was 
thi*n growing, the Tartar pow(*r must first 
be crushe^'d. He was defeate*d, how'ever, 
on the Vorskla in i J()e). His heipes, se) far 
as they had travellt*d in that direction, 
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Poland and 
Lithuania 


were buried in that reverse. The battle 
on the Vorskla was thendbre inoinentoiis 
not only for Poland and Jathuania, 
but also for all Eastern Europe. Above 
all, it ])laced Lithuania in a lower 
I)osition towards Poland. The d(‘})ress{‘d 
Witold now resolved to tighten the bond 
with Poland, and hurried to the king at 
('raeow. Now for the first time 
the amalgamation oi the two 
. - . eonntri(‘s was sc'rioiislv earrit'd 

An,.Ig«mMe At tho ha'inning of 

1401 Witold assc'inhled his Hoyars and 
Russian x assal prima^s at Wilna : th(‘y all 
jdc'dged themselves to help Poland with 
all their torces and takt' nii'asures that, if 
Witold died, the whole dominions, in¬ 
herited and acquired, might d(‘volve on 
Vladislav Jagiello. 

Witold renewed his oath ol homage', 
and th(' other ])rinces followed his 
lead ; .Svidrigello alone appended, as 
the (hronich'r of the Order relates, 
“an ilh'gal seal" to the document m 
order to testily to his reluctance. Im- 
mediati'ly afterwards the* Polish digni¬ 
taries held an asse'inhly on their side at 
Radoin on March nth, and ('<inally gave* 
the promise that they wc-uld support 
Lithuania, and alter the death of Vladislav 
Jagi(‘llo would not elect a king without 
Witold’s knowledge, li a pc'rsonal union 
was concludc’d in ijSh, a constitutional 
union ol the two kingdoms was now 
t'ffected. The advantage lay with Poland ; 
Lithuania was to be inde])endent onlv 
during tin* liletime of Witold, and would 
•then be incorporated with the crown of 
Poland. 

Wluai the common dang('r threatening 
from the Teutonic Order had b(*en dis- 
jH'lled after the great victory ol 1410, it 
seeiiK'd as il the union would break up, 
for Witold believed that he was strong 
(uiough single-handed. Since the Polish 
statesnu'n had at times almost sjiared the 
Order, they might nearly be sus})ected of 
^ . having intentionallv wished to 

Catholicism the necessitv'of an alii- 

the Religion ' . 

of Chivalry 

171-1 1/1 r 11IV 

iianiaiis. Witold for his })art valued 
Western civilisation too highly not to 
form a true estimate of its blessings. But 
if he wished to raise* his country to the 
])lane of a European state, it was essential 
to make his ])eo})le Catholics, ('atholicism 
had y<‘t another charm for him—it was 
the religion of chivalry. Witold had 
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nice with l^)land continually 


already dubbed several of his men as 
knights; but now a creation ol knights 
on a large scale was planned. 

The Polish and Lithuanian noblis 
hurried in crowds to llorodlo on tin* 
Bug (1413). Each Polish clan adopte'd 
a ('atholic Lithuanian Boyar, who them 
received the family nariie, the* arms, and 
all rights of the nu'inlK'is of that 
Polish family ; thus, tor exam])le. the 
])alatinc of Wilna, Monvid, became a 
member of the I.eliva family, and bore the 
same arms as Jasko of Tarnow. Witold 
himselt named lorty-si'ven Boyars as the 
most worth\’. Tlu* ])ersonal union ol iqSt) 
and the constitutional union of 1401 were 
thus lollowed by the maugiiration of 
brotherhood between thi* two nations. 
All ('arlu'r enactments were renewed, and 
the pn'liniinaries ol the impt'iiding cor¬ 
poration oi Lithuania wert‘ so far arrangi'd 
that it was rt'solved to undertake for 
administrativi' })urj)os(‘s a new ])artition 
ol the Lithuanian territory on tlu* Polish 
modt‘1. 


Vla<lislav 11 . Jagiello on this occasion 
inert'ased the' lundamental pri\il('g(‘S ol 
the nobilitv by an enact nuait ol great 
'I'i. » 1* 1. nnpoitanc(' lor tlu* luture. 
p ° rien('{‘forward all nobK's ol 
ar lamen kithuaiiia W(‘n‘to 


Recognised 


havt‘ the rieht, wheiH'VcM'it was 


iH'cessary, ol holding mc'idings and parlia¬ 
ments. lor the iH'iietil ol tlu‘ ri'alm with 
the sanction of the king, at Lublin, ]^arc/o\'. 
or some otlier suitable place. this 

enactment the Polish jailiament, as it is 
styled in tlu* chartta, was legally n'cognised. 
and the chief power in tlu* state* was placed 
in the hands ol the nobilitw While this 
new parliamentary ('onstitution implied for 
Poland an enlargement e)l e.xisting rights, 
it was something quite new lor Lithuania, 
which had hitherto been governed by an 
absolute monarch. 

The LithuaniTins, in return lor tlu'ir 
adojUion of the ('atholic religion and the 
SLiiTcnder of jxditical independence, re¬ 
ceived the same liberties and the same con¬ 
stitution as the Poles, whose arms they 
were permitted to bear as brothers. Their 
])olitical loss was com})ensated by tlu'ir 
newly ;icquirt*d influence on the gem'ral 
affairs of the empire*. The* two other 
achievements of the Lithuanians, at any 
rate, ])roved illusive. The greatest cor¬ 
ruption then j)revailed in the Roman 
Catholic Church ; the Hussite and the 
Protestant movements soon disturbed it. 
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Nev(‘rtholcss, Christianily had not yet 
lost all its strolledh. Hut chivalry was 
waning ; it had already beconK^ unten¬ 
able on military, economic, and social 
grounds, and Irom tlu* advance of civilisa¬ 
tion. Lithuania had only just laboriously 
introduced what Wcsti'rn Europe had 
already begun to discard. On the other 
hand, the constitution of Ho- 


Contending 
Religions 
in Poland 


rodlo is of first-class iniport- 
an('(‘ lioni th(‘ standj)oint of 
('ix’ilisal ion and history giauM*- 
ally. Its most j)i'ominent characttMislic 
is the accentuation ol ( atholicity. The 
Polish statesmen tric'd to solve tluMr 
main constitutional j)robl(‘m b\' the 
('xamplt' oi Western Luro})e. Did thev 
succeed ? Th(' ('onstitut ions ol the* Wc'st 
were e(|ually based on a ('atholic founda¬ 
tion : but th(‘ir succt'ss was not menac('d 
b\’ the e\isi('n('(' of a non-C'atholic eU'iiu'nt. 
Poland, on the' eontrarv, had two strong 
r(‘ligious pai tie's side by side*. That no 
aee'ount was take-n ol tlu' (iree'k laith 
was al Iributabk' to llu' ideas of We'stern 
Luro[)e' ; but a political r('ason lor this 
was adduec'd. “ Jlifh'i'eiK'c' ol laith |>ro- 
diues dilh'ieucc' ol synipat hie's.” Ihit 
subs<'(|U('iitl\’ hiclion was j)ro(liic('d b\’ 
this, and ri'ln'llions bioke' out. Moscow, 
seizing on this wc'ak spot in llu' arinoin 
ol Poland, pnx'laimed ht'rsc'll tlu' protc'('lor 
<-l the Oiihodov laith and brought Poland 
lo th(' ground, 'riirough this vulrn'rablc* 
point ol lu'r constitution Poland le'll a 
victim to the' pre\’aihug Roman Catholic' 
idc'as. 

W'ltold thc'ii oiu'c' more showc'd that he 
towc'i'ed ab(»ve the Polish ]>ohticians in 
statesmanshi|). It was c'lc'ar to him that 
the' gull must sonu'how bc' bridged ; hc' 
pc'rcc'ixed the' constitutional humiliation 
ol the' Orthodox jeopulalion. and lound the* 
solution ill the' iek'a ol c'c'clesiastic'al union. 
Rome, il an oj)j)iess('d sovc'ieign sought 
hcT aid, had iornu'rly stipulate*d lor a 
comple'te' adoption ol the' ('atholic faith, 

. c'Vc'U iI some occasional exemip- 
Dissensions i i> ^ 

tions we're* ])ronnse‘d. Hut now 


in the Roman 
Church 


it was rc'soh'e'd to carry out 
the* unific'ation of the two 
Cbnrc'lu'S in suedi a way that the. Orthodox 
])o})ulation ne'C'd only ace'ejit the Catholic 
artic'U's of belie'! and show obe'die’ncc' to the* 
Hope, but in othe'r re'Sjiects should re*tain 
their (irc'C'k ritual. Hefore* the S|)read of 
the Hussite move*nie*nt men would hardly 
have* ventured to lay such te'rms before the 
Curia. Whtold energetically sup[)orted the 
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prosecution of this plan. Tt was essential 
that the Russo-Lithiianian district with 
Kie*v should, in ('hure'h matte*rs, be 
made* independent of the Metropolitan 
at Mose'ow. In the same' yc'ar that 
Hiiss was burnt at the stake at Con- 
stane'e* (1415), Witold coiive'iu'd a .synod 
ol the Russo - Lithuanian clergy at 
Novohorodok in Lithuania, and ])re)- 
clainie*d the indepe'iide'ue'e' of the* Russo- 
Lithuaiiian ('hurch with Kie*v^ as its 
e'entre*. (ire'gor ('amblak, raise'd to be* 
Me'tropolitan of Kie'\g we*nt in T4I(S with 
c'ighte'e'ii suffragan bishoj)s to ('onstane'e*, 
at the e'ennmand ol the* (iiand Duke*, in 
orele*!' to e'one lnde' the-re* the* union with the* 
Roman Church. On ae'count ol the* 
disse'usiems m the* bosom ol the* Roman 
('hurch the* ne'gotiations lell through. 

Hut the* ieh'a ol union leinaine'd. 'I'lius, 
the' union e'one'hieleel at h'lore'iie'c in the* 
re'ign ol \’ladisla\' 111. is. prope'ily s])e'ak- 
ing, the* .se'ejiie'l (>1 those* eltoits. 'l lu' plan 
was le'sunu'd in the' ye'ar I5<)0 uiide*r 
vSigismnnel III., wIk'II a union was agie-eel 
upon at Heae'sl ; and so again late'i. Pmt 
Ihe'le 1^ a \'asl dille'ie'lle'e* bc'lwee'il the ]»lan 
of W'ltold and the' late'r unions. W'ltold 

_ .. . e'onte'iniTitcd e)nl\- a ce)n- 

ihc Polish . . ' - 


Nationality 


stitiitional ('<inahsation ol the* 

c* . Russo-Lil Imanian and Catholic 

strengthened , , ■ , , 

population. Ill whie'h e'onnee'- 

tion he*, as a state'sman, laid no spe*e’jal 
we'ight on e reeels. and e'\('n ])iotecte'd the* 
Jc'ws; while* latei' the* e)nly wish was to 
j)romote' the* Roman Catholic' ( liure h and 
the' sprc'ad ol the' lk>lish e'leine*nt. 

The* second ehie't e'haiaete'iislic of the' 
Polish constitution ol 141,; is the* stre*ss 
laid on nationality, d'he* PiasI ('e)nstilu- 
tion had taken no ae'e'ount e)l othe'r rac'c's 
be'caiise it had no cause* to do so. Hnl 
wile'll in igc)! the* Hohe'inian king W'eii/e'l 
11 . l)e*e'ame King ol Poland also, the* 
Poli'^li nobility, following a jere'c'e-dent iinde'r 
He*nry IL ol vSile'^sia in the ye'ar dre'w 

up a c'harte'r that the king should c'onh'r 
ofticc's on Pole's alone*. The same thing 
oe'eurre'd when King Lewis ol Hungary 
reignc'd in l^okind, and again at the* ele*c- 
tion of Jagie'llo. This artic'le e)f the* con¬ 
stitution raise*d a barric'r bc'twe'eii the 
Pole's aiul the* othe'r nations, and thus 
stn'ligthe'iu'd the con.sciousne'ss of Polish 
natiemality. 

A third ])e^culiar fe'ature of the Polish 
con.stitntion was its rejniblican spirit. 
Siiic'c' in Horodlo it was only said 
generally that nobles might meet in suitable 
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localities, but was not ])rccis(!ly laid 
down by whom or how often they were 
to be summoned and how many mi^lit be 
])resent, the repul)lican character of the 
('onstitutioii was emphasised. Wherev(T 
S('veral nobles met they had, ipso faclo, 
the right to decide on affairs of state ; 
t his was the source of th(‘ later Sejmiki and 
confederations. The unity of the con- 
si itiit ion wns destroyed by it. When an 
attc'inpt was made, in T540, in the imperial 
diet, to fix at least the number of their 
dt‘j)iities, the nobility 
did not eviui concede 
that ])oint. Rvery noble 
was a deputy by l)irth 
and had a share in th(‘ 
imperial government. 

The anarchy of tlu‘ 
tailing emj)in‘ had its 
origin at Horodlo. Two 
( lasses now giiidi'd the 
(l(‘stinu‘s ol Poland - 
the ('atholic priesthood 
and th(‘ nobility. 'I'he 
p(‘asanl j>opulaiion and 
the ('iti/(Mis ol the 
lt)wns had no phua* l)y 
the side ol tla'se two. 

'Phe impoverishinenl 
wliich tti(‘ ])ri\ileg('d 
orders bionghi upon 
the niiddl(‘ ('lass had a 
most disasti’ons effect 
on industry and trade, 
d'lie peasantry, how¬ 
ever, were ])ound to 
i(“trograd(' in (*very 
s(‘nse. The two power- 
iul parties were natur¬ 
ally anxious to increase 
tlu'ir ])ri\Mleg(‘s still 
inor('. When Vladisla\’ 

|agi(‘llo in 14^5 wished 
to s(‘cur(' th(‘succ('ss]()n 
of his sons, th(> stipu¬ 
lation was requirt'd in 
return that for the 
future only men of noldo birth should be 
admitted to spiritual dignities. This stipu¬ 
lation was not granted, because it ran 
counter to the custom of the I^onian 
('hurch itself; but heiK'eforward ]>riests 
from the common peoj)le were to be 
excluded at any rale from the cathedral 
chapters at Cracow and Cnesen. Jagiello 
conferred a new favour on the nobility 
at Jedlno in tlu‘ yt‘ar 1430, and in 1433 
at Cracow : “ We promise and vow that 



CASIMIR IV ; POLAND’S POWERFUL KING 
When he ascended the throne of Poland, in H 17, 
Casimir attempted to curtail the excessive* power of 
the Catholic ecclesiastical princes, and forced 
the Pope to renounce the exclusive nght of 
nominating these dignitaries. 


W(^ will not allow any pro|)crty-owning 
Pole to be im]>risoned lor any crime, or 
any penalty to Ih^ inflicted upon him 
before he has been assigned to and 
brought bidore S(.)m(‘ court ; excepting 
thiev^'s and criminals caught red-handecl, 
as well as persons who cannot or will not 
give any security. Nobody shall be 
deprived of his goods by the king, but 
only by th(‘ S(‘ntence of the barons.” 
Tliis was the Polish act of Habeas ('orpus. 

)eo[)le had long been 
(liscont(Mited with the 
state ol things created 
by the union with 
Poland, ('hieily])(;long- 
ing to th(‘ Orthodox 
communion, tlu'V felt 
their religious and j)o- 
litical degradation the 
more keenly, since they 
were' so('ially and 
i‘C( »n( )mically jin'judiced 
by it, and tlu'ir culture 
must in ilu* long run 
iiu'vitably be sluntt'd. 
In tine, it was lelf that 
Lithuania was in an 
iiilerior ])osition as re¬ 
gal ds T^)iand. 'Phis was 
pc'i ('(‘i ved with the 
giH'ater bitteriu'ss, since 
lu'fore pvSt) Lithuania 
contained thn'e times 
as much territory as 
Poland. At first the 
op])()sili()n mass(‘d itself 
round Witold, "i'lie 
P()l('s won him over. 
Then he wislu'd to 
e(]uahse tlu* differences 
in a c'onstitutioiial way 
by the union. Hut he 
could not overcome the 
politically inferioi ])()si- 
tion of Lithuania. In 
a letter to Vladislav 
Jagiello he declared 
the Em])eror Sigismund (Poland’s 
I'vil genius, in whose ])ower it lay to break 
up the union) had suggesli'd to him the 
idea of aiming at the royal crown for 
Lithuania. Witold, in fact, staked every¬ 
thing upon obtaining his coronation. He 
had already invited Jagiello and many 
neighbouring ])rinces to Taick. The im¬ 
perial (‘inbassy, which was to bring him 
the crown, had reached tlu‘ Polish frontier 
wluMi the Poles barred the way. Sigismund 
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He died in 1 UHi 




THE CHRISTMAS STAR: A PRETTY POLISH CUSTOM 


" season the Polish peasants go round the villages, carrying a huge lighted star, symbolising the Stai 

of Bechlehein. Three boys iuiporsonate the three kings of the East, Caspar, Melchior, and Balthazar. They also 
carry a little puppet-show, in which the drama of the Nativity and other Scripture incidents are performed. 
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CHRISTMAS IN POLAND: THE STORK AS CAROL - SINGER 


In commemoration of the legend that tells how the birds and beasts of the field came to worship the lUant^^^^^ 

voune Polish peasants dress up as various creatures, such as the stwk and the bear, and go round the 

tradifional carols. They are paid with gifts of cakes and sausages. The ceremony is practised also during the Carnival. 
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Pol&nd’s Yoke 
Presses on 
Lithuania 


and Jagiello were at Luck, when Witold 
died unexpectedly (Octolier 27tli, 14,Jo). 
The danger thus disaj)j)ear(‘d. Witold 
prol)a])ly did not aim at a comjdele 
severance of Lithuania from I'oland or at 
the status (which Sigisniund designed 
imposing on him) of a vassal of the (ierman 
emperor, but rather intended to j)lace 
Lithuania on an e(pial foot¬ 
ing with Poland, and wished 
to ein])loy (hM inany for the 
purpose. Tilt' Polish yoke 
gr(‘vv heavier after Witold’s death. Thus, 
lor t‘xain])le, Polish garrisons were thrown 
into Kanhenec and other Podolian Ibrt- 
ressc's without any winning, iind Sigis- 
inund, the (irand Duke ol Lithuiinia, wiis 
forced in the* name of Lithuania t() 
waive all ehiim to Podolia, and actually 
to surrender the most imjiortant lort- 
ressi's of Volhyniii. Nor was that alt. 
Thi‘ Poles demanded lli:d ;dl fr(‘sh 
iic(iuisitions ot tiaritory should tx^ miid(‘ 
in th(' name ol the crown ol Pohmd 
idont‘. Mindly, in ;dl nt'gotnations and 
treaties with loiaagn (oimtiies Lithnaniii 
Wiis iilmosl com])letely ignonai. The 
mal('ont(‘nts grouped ttuansc'lves round 
tlu‘ person ol Svidrigc'do. iind the o|)j)osi- 
tion found supjiort in Moscow. Thtai wai 
was determiiK'd uj)on in Pohmd. Svid- 
rig(‘llo, deh'ated in 14’,5 on tin* River 
Svi(‘nta, was forc(‘d to recognise the 
suzerainty of Poland. Hut the opposition 
was not yet crushed by tliis defeiit, and 
now th(' (iiamd Duke ('asiniir himsell, 
brother of King Vladislav III., pul himself 
at its head. The* union of Florence* in 
147,(), the arrange*menls of which were 
])romoted by the* Polish slatt‘sm(‘n (Bishop 
Ole'snicki re*e*e*i\’e*fl lor his s(‘rvices a 
carelinal’s hal), eould not but make the 
more* bad blood in the Russe)-Lithuanian 
districts, since* King Maelislav III. at the* 
sugge*stion e)l the e'ardinal conferivd em 
the unit eel ede*rgy the same rights which 
the* Latin e'lt*rgy enjoyed. ('asiniir IV. 
^ Anelre*as, e*ve*n afle*r he hael 

A tK be*come* King ol Poland m 

Church 

tliuanian })re)clivilie*s. On the 
cemlrary, he ende*ave)ureel te) change the 
cemstitution, the defects eif which he had 
clearly recognised. His gre*alest anxiety 
was due to the excessive^ pe)we*r e)l the 
Catholic e*exle*siastical jirinces, es])ecially 
the haughty bediaviour ot Olesnicki, who, 
being the real eiriginateir eif that constitu¬ 
tion, trieei te) overshade)W the cre)wn itself. 
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Casimir, adroitly making full use of the 
schism which the*n divided the Ke)man 
Church, fe)rce*el the anti-Pope Felix V. to 
renounce* the exclusive right of neiminating 
the*, e'cclesiastical dignitarie*s e)f his em])ire ; 
lu'iu'eleirward the king had for six years te) 
fill ninety hist ])laces. By this j)lan the 
electie)!! e)f the chapte*rs became invalid, 
and only ])erse)ns acce])table* te) the king 
c.e)nld be nominate‘d te) high e)thces. 
Casimir JV. also ])asse*el the enae'tme*nl 
that the ])relate*s as landowne*rs she)uld be 
liable* te) military service*, by which me*ans 
the* military constitnlion e)f ('asimir the 
(ir(*at was complcte*d. 

The king also })lann(*d to bre'ak down 
the* exe'e‘ssive* juiwe*!' of tile* nobility. He* 
was at the* same* time* firmly resolve*d ne)t 
to allow Lithuania to be* ove‘rshaeloW(*d 
by Pe)land ; he* re*sHU'el by preiere‘nce* in 
the* tonne*!' country and snrronnele'el him- 
selt with Litliuanians. W'hcn we* he*ar what 
his altitnele* towarels Bohe*mia and the* 
Hussile*s was, how in 144P, in his e'apacity 
as (irand Duke* ot Lilliuania. he* maele* an 
allianex* with (irand Duke* X'asilij X'asilje*- 
wiledi against e-ommem e'ne*mi(*s- the* 
se*e'ond ti(*atv ol Lithnania with Mose'ow, 


Lithuania 
Threatens 
to Revolt 


made* in the* spirit ot W’lteeld -- 
how the*y unit nally sce‘nie*d the* 
glial dianship ol t hcii ednldrt*n 
and allowe*d tree* tr.iding taedli- 
tie*s, anel how cautious was Casimir 
in se*lthng the* Irontii'r on the* side ot 
Me)se'e)w, We* may fairly suj)[)e)se* that 
Casimir e:ourted e'onne*e tions with Mosceiw 
in e)rde*r te) show a be)leh*r lieml against 
the* Pe)les, and then to be able* to re'leirm 
the* ceenstitntion. 


He elclaycel tej ceinfirm the Peilish 
])rivile'ge's, wishe*d tei institute a trial 
te)r high lre*ason against the carelinal, 
surre)nnde*d himse*lf with yonnge*r me*n 
of his e)wn vie^ws, and publistie*el })amph- 
le*ts een the* ne*ce*ssity of cemstilntieinal 
re*le)rm ; in *tae t, he* eliel neit shrink 
lieim e‘m])le)ying the h(‘aelsman’s axe in 
e)rek*r te) slieiw the gre*at eitheaals that they 
were ne)t masters eit the state*. He 
be'gan by favouiing the* le*sse*r neibility, in 
e)reler te) j)it th(*m against the* magnates. 
This pe)licy leel later te) the change in the 
constitution. 

There was ])e)])ular talk in Lithnania of 
conquering Pe)de)lia by force* e)f arms, anel 
the bitterne'ss be*twe*en Lithuania and 
Polanel soein reached snedi a ])itch that an 
open revolt eif Lithuania threatened in 1456. 
If Casimir had persevere*d in his action 
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he would certainly have gained his end. 
Put financial straits forced him to con¬ 
cessions. Poland was confronted with a 
war iigainst the Order. The Slaehta, 
which met at Cerekwica. ndused to take 
the field l^('.fore their privileges had been 
confirmed. ('asimir liimself required 
money, since he wished to marry Elizabeth, 
'Tu u- • sister of the Hungarian 

e ing in Ladislaus Post humus : and 
since* according to the laws the 

dowry lor the queen, the king was forced 
in 143J to give way, and at the im})erial 
diet at Piotrkov, in the* presence of tweh'e 
knights and twelve liarons, took the 
('(mstitntional oath at the* hands ol the 
cardinal whom he detested. The r(‘gal 
powt'r was still more restrict(‘d by the 
aj>|iointin(‘nt of four councillors asassi'ssois 
to iht* king, without whose* e'eaisent ue> 
ordinance* e>l the* king should have* the* 
teirce* ol law. This first el(*te*at of the 
('re)wn was lollowe*el by othe'is under 
Casiinir’s succe'ssors. 

Frenn the* time* of Casimir onwards we 
ran notice two eurrenls in the* national 
lite* ol Pe)lanel : the majority ol the noble*s 
vvorkeel lor the e*nlargenu*nt eil their 
privik'ge's, while the se‘ce)nel party aimed 
at the strengthening ol the royal pe)we'r 
and a restriction of ])erse)nal libe'rty. This 
division eil aims was to be* founel in eve*rv 
.state* e)l Europe*. A conte*mpe)rary e)l 
('asimir was the* Elen entine Nicceile') Machia- 
velli 15^7). whf), in his “ Prineijx*,” 

which was addre*sseel to Lene'iize) ele’ 
McMlici in 1314. publishe*d a treatise tor the* 
guielanee ol ])rine'e’S. to whom he* washed 
to cennmunicate the art e)l attaining an 
unrestrict eel authoritv. Anel at the* court 
of Poland live'el a re})n*sentative e)f this 
school, the hninanist Filippo Ihiemaccorsi, 
bette*!' know'll iinelei' the J-atin name 
ol ('allimachus E.xperiens, to whean, 
teigether with Jedin Dlugosz, ('asimir had 
entriisteel the eelucatiein e)f his chilelren. 

. Put w'hile inmany Eure)]H*an 

Opposing countrie_*s the imperialistic 

. _ }iartv won the day, the rc- 

^ jaiblican part y in Poland 

continuously gained the upper hand. 

Casimil’s son and successor, John l. 
Albert (14(^2-1301) vigorously prosccute*d 
his father’s ]dan, but in the end, like him, 
had to ae knowledge lailure. He is saiel to 
have* planne*d nothing less than a coup 
el’etat in order te) overthrow the nobles 
and strengthen the monarchical power. 


He governed without the senate. When 
the primate Ole^snicki died, John Albert set 
his brother Fre^deric on the* archiepiscopal 
throne. He introduced greater magni¬ 
ficence at court and made difficulties, 
whenever possible, about the admission 
of the magnates. He concluded a 
treaty with his brother Vladislav (H.) 
of Bohemia and Hungary in w'hich they 
]>ledged tlumiselves to help (*ach othei 
“ in case of any rebellion ol their subjects 
or any attemj’)t by them to restrict the 
monarchical pow'cr.” 

The most certain means of increasing 
his pow't*r seemed to him to lx* a victorious 
war; he propos('d to coiuiiu'r Moldavia 
tor his youngest bi'oth(*r Sigismund. 
All the jagellons, with the (*\(\*ption 
of Al(*.\and(*r of Lithuania, asst*mbled 
at Li'iilsthan in Hungary in 14^4 to 
dist'uss that cam])aign. 'I lu'v had, be¬ 
sides, every ('ausi* to join forces, since 
the Hapsburgs had ('oncluded an allianc(‘ 
with Moscow against Poland. Pn*i)ara- 
tions w(‘re made* undc'i prete.xt ol a wai' 
against the Turks, 'riieii the same situa¬ 
tion came about as under ('asimir the 
nobles would not vote* any su])])lies, and 
r.... Albert saw’ hims('lf compelled 
.he Nob.hly cxtousivc concessions 

to the nobility at the die*! at 

e rown Piofi kov in 14<)(). IF'sides this, 
he suffen'd an overw’h(*hning (h'h'at in 
I4()7 at Cozmin in tlu* Buko\ ina. 

The new’, and at the same time mon¬ 
strous l(‘ature. ol th(* legislation ol John 
Albert, t*xtorted in I4c)() by Iht* Slaehta, 
was that it formally surrend(*rt*d the 
peasant ]>ojnilatioii to the nobility, "i'he 
|)ressure o{ the Slaehta must liavi* been 
great ind(*ed when it could lx* com])lained 
in the diet that the coiintry-lolk kit 
their fields in crowds and that the villages 
weie em|)ty. On the basis of the (*iiact- 
ments ol C'asimir the (heat (who had 
checked emfgratiou so lar that only a 
peasant who had more than one son 
should be allowed to send one to sclux)! 
or to business in the towm. and then 
only on a c(‘rtificate from his lord) it 
was enaett'd that henceforward in every 
year only one peasant might leave 
iiis village. This restriction was not 
modified until 1501. In another article 
townsfolk were ])rohil.)ited from acquir¬ 
ing and owning property according to 
provincial law. Further, the admission ol 
non-nobles into the ecclesiastical hierarchy 
w'as restricted. Formerly, indeed, no 
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non-nobles were admitted to the higher 
offices in the cathedrals at Gnesen, 
Cracow, Posen, and Plock, but now the 
superior ])osts generally, to tlie exclusion of 
foreigners, were restM Vc'd for natives of 
noble birth alone. These two provisions 
vverc ostensibly designed to increase the 
military force. Tf, according to the tenor 
of the military system of Casimir the 
Great, only land-owning nobles were 
and(T any obligations of military 
service, in tlu' interests of ])ul)lic 
defence the admission ol non-nobles 
to (‘CcU'siasti'.'al offices ought to be 
prevented, and the sale ol “ noble ” 
properly to tlaan loj bidden, 
because they were exeinpl irom 
rnilitai v si'rvicc'. Only c(‘rtain 
l)en(‘lic('s might be ('onliM O'd upon 
“ ])l(‘beiaus.” 

Th(‘ articles (.‘oiici'ruing work¬ 
men w(Me ('(pialK' liar^li : they 
were lorbiddeii to go to Prussia 
and vSili'sia to work at harvest- 
tide, in order that lh('i(' might 
be no want ol labour in Poland 
and that tlu* wages might not 
lUHulto be raised. The destitute 
were to be eiiiployc'd on the 
constriK'tion ol tortresses on 
the Turkish or 'J'artar Irontii'is. 
riie statuti' ol I4()b sigiiilicanlly 
lecounts that there wei'e more 
iK'ggars ill the realm ol Poland 
than auywlu'n* else, 'riu* ])oor 
poj)ulalion. 1 hereiore. took i eluge 
by himdieds in those* owiu'iiess 
(hstru'ts on tlu* Dniepei' wlu*r(“ 

Ireedom and a less (U'giadiiig 
axisteiice* W(*re* still to be lound, 
and tlu‘y lound a suitabh* em- 
])loynu*ut in ('ampaigns against 
Ottoniaus and d'artais. Prom 
these* pe*«)|)le* arose* the* avenge‘rs 
at Polish o])])ressiou. 'flu* saiiie* sword 
cliaracte'iist U's are shown by polish 
the laws passed under Albert’s brothers, 
Alexander I. (i^oi-i^ot)), and Sigismund 
the Eld(*r or the* (ireal (i5()t)-i54«S). The 
im}KM'ial die'ts were be'ut on further re- 
.stricting the royal powe*]*. Thus we may 
call attention to tlu^ provision that tlui 
king had not to de*eide anything by him- 
.self, but me'rely te) le*ad the deliberations 
f)f the senate; for “ an eiligarchical govern¬ 
ment was better than a monarchical.” 
Flirtlu*r, the famous statute Nihil novi 
dt'clared that the king henceforth might 
not intreiduce any new measure without 
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the assent of the senate and the provincial 
deputies; this strengthened the provisions 
of 1453 and 1454. High offices were to 
be conferred according to length of service 
and not at tlu* caprice of the monarch. 
Grav'e consequences ensued from the decree 
of the diet of 1504, by which the king 
might not pledge or give away crown 
lands except with the knowledge of the 
diet and the assent of the senate. The 
legislative jirojiosals which aimed at tlu* 
increase of the def(*n.sive jiowers of the 
realm are noteworthy, and they would 
doubtless liava* achie\’cd their ]nii})ose 
had they b(*(*n carried out. Accoiding 
to llu*m, not nien'ly were tlu* 
townslolk who owiu*d landed 
pioperty liable to military st'i vici*, 
but (‘\’(*ry tenth man irom 
the country jx)|)ulalion was to 
bt* (lialt(*d into the militia, 
which was inti'udt'd to foi ni llu* 
basis ol the nation’s militaiy 
organisation. 

The diets uudi'r Sigismund 
fre(|U(‘ntly occupii'd themselves 
with this qu(*stion. Under him 
tlu* lilx'i'ty ol tlu* peasants to 
k'avt* their hoim*s was still more 
ri'slricted. siiua* they wen* made* 
soh'ly and absolut('ly d(‘])i'nd(*ut 
on the lord, while tlu* rights 
ol ])rivat(* jurisdiction W(‘re ex¬ 
tended. Ill the legislati\i* (‘iiact- 
m(*nts of M(*hiik, ol 1501, whicli, 
howex'ci, an* not to bi* lound in 
tlu* “ X'ohiiuina l(‘gum ” of jan 
Laski (John a Pasco; t4()()-i 5 ;i), 
it is laid down that, in casi* the 
king should jiroseciite any innocent 
]H*rson, or not conloriu to tlu* 
enactments ol the couiu'il, and 
act contrary to tlu* well-ln'ing 
ol tlu* (*mpire, tlu* whoh* empire 
was rel(*as(*d Irom the oath ol 
loyalty and might r(*gard the 
king as a tyrant and a foe. 

Such proci*edings could not piodiua* 
any good impression in Lithuania. When 
John Albert’s brother, Alexander, became* 
(irand Duke of Lithuania, this was dom* 
without the assent of Poland. The union, 
therefore, was formally non-existent. 
Alexander, in fact, trod in the foot¬ 
steps of Witold and Casimir, since 
he similarly entered into alliance with 
Moscow. Only the war against the 
Order brought both parties quickly 
together again. 


OF THE 
KINGS 




POLAND UNDER THE JAGELLONS 

SEEDS OF DECAY IN THE NATIONAL LIFE 


W HEN Sif^isninnd, ('asiinir’s son, 
inountfd t hi* 1 InoiR* of Poland in 150^ 
Eastern Europe presented a via y different 
j)()lilieal ])ieliire Ironi tliat of a hundred 
years l)eloie. The hardest task of Poland 
in the I'ourse of the three last ('enturi(*s, 
tlie suppression, that is, ol (lie 'rinitonie 
Kni,i;hts in oi(l(*r to oecnpy (he eoast ol 
till' Ealtie, had hi'eii jx'ilonned in T4t)(). 
It was hi,i;h time, tor a lew decades 
later It wouhl hardU'' hava* been possible. 

'rill (*a(c*nni,i^ clouds feathered in the 
cast and west ol Poland just at tlu* closi* 
ol the lilteeiith century and the beginning 
ol the sixtei'iith. On the one hand 
Moscow was anniii!.; lor an attack on 
Poland- 1 .Ithuania ; on the othc'r sidi* the 
(htoinans weie pii'ssiii^' with iniai'asin^ 
])owei. ]\>land had loiij^ enjoyed tran- 
ijuilhty on the side ol Moscow, which, 
^loaiiiu):; nndi'r the Tartar rule, had been 
unabli* to move. lEit when Ix'an HI. 

had shaki'ii off the Mongol 

Ivan the 

rx ... . h<‘‘^'’ he formed comrnehen- 

the Orthodox , tt i 1 

sive schemes. He worked 

for the unification of Russia with skill and 
i.,M)od loituiie. ()ne (list riel alter another 
was bron,i;ht ovci to him. 

Will’ll h(’ married in 1472 the Byzan¬ 
tine princi'ss Sophia (/oe). dantL^hter ol 
the despot 'riiomas ot Morea, the last ot 
the race ot the Paheolo^i, he assunu'd 
the P)y/antme imperial arms, the double¬ 
headed eai;le, and claimed from Rome 
the title of li^mperor ol Russia, lie also 
laid claim to the Russian districts of 
Poland. The’ current ot anti-Polish feeling; 
in Lithuania was jierceived by Ivan ITT. 
He therefore came forward as the champion 
of the Orthodox pojiulation ot Poland. 
The Russian party in Lithuania was always 
strong; and capable men, such as 
Michael (dinskij, stood at its head. Even 
in Casimir’s days the political condi¬ 
tions in hhistern Europe seemed to have 
shifted in favour of Moscow. 


Since the year 1481, after the I'artars 

had been beaten, the Lithuanian princes, 

hitherto friendly towards l^oland, began 

one alter the other to go over to the side 

ot Moscow. Alexander, while (Irand T)uke 

of Lithuania, was openly jiro-Russian. A 

rap])rochement between him and Ivan took 

])lace m 1444. Alexander married the 

„ , , Princi’ss Helene and 

. .... waived his claim to a 

Against the . . 

it I- r'L t senes ol towns in lavour 
Catholic Church , 1 , . 1 1 i 

ol his jather-m-lavv. In 

the marriage contract he pledged himself 
not tolori'e lielenetogo o\'er to the' ( atholic 
ieligi<>n,and in tact not to allow her to doso 
“ voluntarily.” He built a chapel lor her in 
\\'ilna,and surrounded heronly wit h ])i‘o])le 
ol her own creed. We li'arn from these 
stijuilations that the detrimental intlueiice 
of the Roman ('athohi ( hurch on public 
])ohcy, against which a stand was being 
made in T^)land, \v*is already recognised 
in Moscow. Alexander coniinned in 3 4()() 
the old lights ol the Orthodox Church. 

Ivan also knew how to stir u}) hostility 
on every side against I\)lan(T, and to 
organise a menacing league against it. 
He married his son Vasilij to a daughter 
of Stefan the (ireat ol Moldavia, and 
thus drew this countiy into the S[>here 
of liis interests. He was allied with the 
'I'eutonic Order and Iriendly with the 
I'artar Khan Mengli (iiiay I. (i4()(i-i474 
and 1478-1515) ; he observed an amicalile 
attitude towards Turkey, and would not 
^ j entertain any idea of a league 

G*rmany»nd HuilKaiy 

A.reemeBl 1 urkoy. iIissDnV asilij 

Agreement 

Tnfhisattitude towards Polandthc Russian 
ju'inces were met by the (ierman cm])eror 
Maximilian, who, as an opponent of the 
Jagcllons in the contest for the crowns of 
Bohemia and Hungary, found a welcome 
ally in the Muscovite grand duke. This 
was the first time, that (Germany entered 
into relations with Moscow. 


1 
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Equally threatening was the attitude 
of the Sublime Porte. It was the zenith of 
-Ottoman power. Moldavia and Wallachia 
already wavered in their loyalty as allies 
of Poland ; if they were lost, it would be 
the turn of the Dniester district. Finally, 
it lay with the Jagellons to defend the 
Hungarian crown. This state of things 
drove Poland also towards the 
eaguc })rovoked hostilities 

o*r**'j with (iermany. The Ha]>s- 

Poland , .11* • 

burgs, therelore, were eager, in 

league with Moscow and the Teutonic 
Order, to close the circlt* of the enemies 
of Poland ; besides these, Maximilian 
won over the* Margrave of Brandenlnirg, 
the Duke of Saxony, and the King of 
Denmark, for the combination against 
Poland, as well as a distinct party in 

Poland itself. 

It was thus high time for Sigisinund to 
act. He had concluded an alliance with 
Hungary in 1507, had n!nounc(‘d Moldavia 
in favour of Hungary, and married 
Barbara, sister of John Zajiolya, besides 
winning over Mengli (iiray, the Tartar 
Khan, liy “ yearly presents ” of 15,000 
gulden—everything in older to show a 
bolder front to Maximilian and otheu's— 
when he suddenly changed his views. 
Sigismund could not, of course, wage war 
with all his enemies at one and the .same 
time, and was forced, thcM'efore, to decide 
whether to turn toward the West or the 
East. But Maximilian also had cause to 
S('(*k a })eace with Poland. The great 
struggle between the Haps burgs and 
Valois then began. The succession in 
Milan and Naples aroused this struggle, 
and both antagonists fouglit in ev'ery ])art 
ol the world where they could inflict 
damage on each other. 

Sigismund decided for the contest with 
the East and for the alliance with Maxi¬ 
milian. His brotherLadi.slaus(Vladi.sla\d IE 
of Hungary was the intermediary. Thus, 
on July 22nd, 1515, that memorable treaty 
_ between the three monarchs 

The World succe.ssioii, which 

Power of the 1 • ■ i ^ s 

„ . was decisive not merely lor 

napsburgs history of Poland, was 

arranged in Vienna. The granddaughter of 
the emperor, Maria, was to marry Lewis, the 
son of Ladislaus, and Anna, his daughter, 
was to wed one of the two grandsons of 
the emperor, Charles or Ferdinand ; the 
emperor went through the form of 
betrothal with Anna in the name of the 
not yet selected grandson, in the church 
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of St. Stephen. It was further decided 
that, in the event of Lewis dying without 
issue, the Hungarian crown should devolve 
on his sister Anna. 

This treaty meant the renunciation by 
the Jagellons of their claims to the crowns 
of Bohemia and Hungary, and therefore to 
any power in the West, and founded fhe 
world power of the house of Hapsburg, just 
as it laid the foundations of the later 
em])ire of Austria. The day which saw the 
Iasi Hungarian Jagellon fall at Molr.cs, 
August 2Qth, I52(), was the birthday oi the 
Austrian monarchy. 

But this treaty, on the other side, 
brought advantages to Poland. The 
emperor no longer supported the Teutonic 
Order, and did not aim at an armed 
alliance with the (irand Duke of Moscow, 
but left Poland a tree hand. The situation 
that had been pre])ared and cn'ated by the 
battle at Tanenbergwas formally recognis(‘d 
and confirmed by (iermany so far as such 
treaties can b(‘ binding. The year 1515 
forms tlu‘ last stage in the devadopment of 
the conditions creatinl by tlui year 1410. 
Poland thus entered ujxm a new cha])ter 

, ofherhistoricahhnadopment. 
New Chapter 1 • » 1 1 

. n . 1 he empire, which had 

n I . lutlierto turrunl its face 
Development , , , 

toward tlie west, now turned 

toward tlie east nam(;ly, toward Moscow. 
The c mtest with this power fills the pages of 
the history (.)f Poland for tlie succeedingciMi- 
turiesand decides lier fate. Poland,indi'ed, 
only gradually recognised the necessiiy 
of the struggle. Even Sigismund did not 
keej) this goal steadily before him, though 
he wav'ered in his loyalty to (iermany. 

'J'he Julies, w’hose country lay on the 
uj)])er courses of the Oder and the Vistula, 
must have always struggled to reach tlu* 
Baltic. This motive, indeed, led to the 
union W'ith Lithuania, whic'h ecpially 
was drawn toward the Baltic. For this 
reason the f^ithuano-Polish union was 
maintained in the face of all hindrances. 
In the second treaty of Thorn of I4()() the 
Poles had reached the goal which the 
course of their rivers clearly indicated. 
The same j)hysical necessity caused the 
change of front in the year 1515. Poland 
never found the partnership with Hungary 
profitable ; the connection was physically 
imjiossible, since a chain of mountains 
raised a barrier between them. Bohemia 
and Hungary especially had greater 
interests in common with Austria than 
with Poland, which lay on another line. 
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There the Danube created out of all the 
surrounding regions a new slate, Austria, 
the necessity of which was ])rovcd by the 
joint wars against the Turks, who wished 
to dispute with it the })ossession of the 
Danube. The influence of geography 
therefore kept Poland aloof from Hungary, 
Bohemia and Austria, and indicated to 
her that abandoniTK'iit of all interests in 
Hungary which forms the one si tie of the 
treaty of 1515. 

But the other side of the treaty, the 
advance against the Kast, was qualified by 
physical conditions. While WesternEuroj^e 
is divided by mountain rangt^s into many 
distinct and se])arate ]>arts, in which 
individual slates could develop apart, 
since tlu'V weiv jU'otetit'd 
from their neighbours 
by Nature, bhist lhirt)]>e 
forms one gigantic ]>!ain 
which, in sjiitt' of its 
expanse, in u s t h a v e 
favoured the formation of 
a homogeneous ])olitical 
structure fui its whole 
surface. The waves of 
nations continually swept 
on and broke oiu' on lh(‘ 
other ; the weaker tribes 
were subjugated, until at 
last only the strongc'st 
survive' d. N o w h e r e 
])erha])s has the ethno¬ 
graphical ])icture change'd 
so often as here—on the 
sea-co*asts, if anywhere'. 

Many centuries elaj)se'el 
Ix’fore a he^moge'iieems 
political structure arose' 
in this gigantic basin. 

There were c o u h 11 e s s 
tribe's the*re, and countless tribes were 
fated to fall, until finally, on the questiem 
who was to rule e)ve*r the wlie)le of Kast 
Euro])e, only two nations could come 
under consieleration—the Peile's and the 
Russians. And as soon as they receigniseel 
each other as rivals they rusheel at each 
other, just as when in the desert 
one wild beast crosses the ])ath 

. . .of another. Proi)crlv speaking, 

Antagonism 

they had similar economic, political, 
artistic, and even national interests, and 
to some degree the .same enemies, could 
have quite well united, as was the case 
with Poland and Lithuania. But it was 
shown once more how i)owerfully an idea 



SIGISMUND I. : AN ENERGETIC 
RULER 

During: his reign, from ir»OG til! l.)48, Sigis- 
mund I. was endeavouring to strengthen the 
monarchy and to pass wise laws. All his efforts, 
however, were unable to check the seeds of 
decay which had taken root in the national soil. 


Poles and 
Russians in 


dominates man. The two races, educated 
in different schools, worshipped quite 
different ideals. It was not the Poles 
that were fighting against the Russians 
there, but the Catholic Church against the 
Orthodox, re])ublicanism against desjiotism. 
msri. . Henec' the bitterness of this 

« East h^uro])ean war ; it was a 

European . , ' /i- 

War Mean. 

cij)les. Moscow had emerged 
from the Tartar school hard and barbarisi'd. 
An implacably stern absolutism had saved 
Russia from destruction. ?Iow, therefore, 
after this ex])erience, was sh<‘ to give up her 
own form of government ami join the 
WVstern currc'nt of irleas ? Peoph' and 
prince aliki' in Russia were so C()u\anc('d of 
th(* blessing of absolute 
monarchy thal tlu'y were 
n'adici- to go furtlu'r in 
thal dirc'ction rather than 
to abandon it ; especially 
>inci' in the im])ending 
war all thei esources of llu‘ 
country stood at the abso¬ 
lute disposal of the des¬ 
potic ruler, and the nation 
was so di'voted to him 
that it hardly venturi'd 
to murmur under the 
h('a\'iest op])ression. A 
glance at t lu* development 
of things in Poland could 
onl ' stn'iigllicn Moscow 
in this conx ictiou. 

Just when the struggle 
between thesi' two nation¬ 
alities Ix'gan, tlu' royal 
power ill Poland had 
gradually sunk into a 
phantom moiiarehy ; the 
king and llu' nobility 
seemed to constitute two hostile, opposing 
parties. The nobility would not under¬ 
take anything unless they recc'ived in return 
some concession or other from the king. 
Tlie Slachta decided on war and peace, and 
obtained pay for the campaigns outside the 
borders of the em])irc. The ravages and 
losses in war had to be made good to them, 
and their prisoners of war ransomed by the 
king. The nobility was desirous of i>aying 
as few taxes as possible, and of lightening 
the burden of their other state duties, 
and naturally saw with ]deasure when th(' 
king was freehanded. The kings bore 
the whole load of responsibility, and often 
rescued the realm from distn'ss merely 
by the weight of their i)ersonality and with 
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their own means. These nobles, again, 
cared nothing for economy or work ; work 
was the concern of the j^easants. These 
latter, therefore, and the king were the 
martyrs of the commonweal. And the class 
which possessi'd the most ])ower in the 
state regarded the highest interests of the 
kingdom as something almost foreign. 

How could Poland mider snch 
Weakness strong state ? 


in Battle 


These wi'akiu'sst's came to light 
in all the wars which Poland 
waged in the fiftt'enthcentury. The whole 
management of th('. war against th(‘ 
Teutonic ()idt'r, which, after the year T4T0, 
was (‘iilet'bh'd, was a rlisciaalit to Poland as 
a state ; and all the inoiH* so sinci' then* 
were bia\e solditas and coin|)t‘ttMit othetas 
enough in the country. Ni'vertludt'ss, the 
Polish nobility wais proud ot its im]H‘nal 
eonstitution and its personal })ri\ileges. 
Its lieedom appi'ared to it in a jx'culiarly 
brilliant light w’hen it saw how in tlu‘ 
neighbouring kingdom tla^ intellec tual lif(‘ 
was stunted under the ojipressioii of the 
despotic tsar. 

Wc* se(‘ heie the* strange pluMionuaion 
('1 two nations alarmed at th(‘ deltH'ts 
which each noti('t'd in the* otluM', and driven 
to exaggerate their ow'ii good qualities. 
Till* Russians enlarged tlu* despotic powaa 
of the* tsar to a monstrous degrix* ; the 
Poles stiaaigtheiUMl tlu' frec'dom ot tlu' 
individual so greatly that the unity and 
liberty of the kingdom were d(‘stroy(‘d. 
The two countries, apart from isolated 
personalities, who wislual now and again 
to Slav' the e\’ils, but could not carry their 
purj)ose thiough, did not adopt a middle 
course betwx'en tli<‘ twai e\tremt*s or any 
otlu'r solution o| the problem. 

l.et us consider other circumstance’s 
in ordei to detennine wdiat were the. 
intentions ol each of the two o})ponents 
in the imjMMuhng struggle. Although 
Poland wais wa^aker as a state, yet it was 
benelited by the higher civilisation and 
_ , th(’ sui)i)ortof Rome, so that it 

P . came lorward ni the conti’St 

• P wuth tlu- East as the representa- 

in o an inteiests 

ot culture and religion. It could boast 
also of the syinjxithies of Europe, wdiich 
did not, howc‘V(‘r, go beyond w'ordy agree¬ 
ments, and did not |)revc-nt tlu* Western 
Powers from attacking Poland itseli on 
a favourable occasion. lk)land at lirst 
made great progress. But then only too 
soon the difficulty of her task w^as ajqrar'cnt, 
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If Poland was resolved to carry Roman 
Catholicism to the East, she was destined 
to leai'ii that Greek orthodoxy was bc-.ing 
organised and groujred round Moscow 
as its i'e[)r(‘S(‘ntative. And even those 
aristocratic liberties which the Poles 
thought to diss(‘minate in the liast were 
accornpanic-d by conditions which wane 
fatal to them, since a heavy oppression 
of the country population went hand in 
hand wuth them. These two movements, 
the religious and llu’ social, could not but 
cause widespread agitation among the 
j)o})ulation, wdiich led to ii'volts and the 
ultimate loss of the Ukraine. The }k)les 
finally became conscious that a concen¬ 
tration of all their (-m-rgies w'as lu-ci-.ssary 
in order to lace the hard struggle. But 
it W'as at this i)oint that the caj)abihties 
of the highly gifted and ]).itriotic j»eople 
f.iili'd. d'h(‘ old proN'erb, “ R/c-e/ ])o>j olita 
I'liota stoi ” (the lepiiblie e xists by \'irtue), 
was no longer appluabli', since civic 
virtue had disap]H-ared fiom ]V)laiHk 
Sigismund and his son. Sigismimd 
•Augustus, t lu-last two j agc-llons.cleai ly pi-i - 
cc-i\'ed the loot o| tlu- malady from whu h 

, the Polish nali(»n suffere-d. 

S.g.sm,.nds 

Endeavour to i 1 

^ there-fore an unbroken sei K's 

Check Decay , ,, , , t i 1 

ol alti'inpts to (diange- the 

constitution, to stem the aiiogance ol the 
nobles, to strength(‘n the monai(diy, and to 
jiass wise laws ; and we must admit that 
llu-y showed abundant jiniols e»f goxl 
intemlions, eiu-igy. pe-ise-W'i.in<‘e. and st-Ii- 
saciilice. We-si-i- tlie-in and 1 ln-ir succe-ssoi s 
e'oiitinually at wxn wdlh the disorde-i anel 
anarehy in IIk- country, but alsi* notie'e 
heiw uselessly the-y spe-nt their e-florts in 
this iine-ejual eonte-st anel ware- unable, tiy 
as the-y might, to edie-e k the- imix e-rsal })ro- 
gress e)f ele-eay. Sigisinnnel (150!) 3 54 <^) 
soon sheewa-d his ine'apacity for the- we-ighty 
task. l-Ae-ii be-lore- L515 he-w-as in\olveel in 
w'ar wdth i\te)sce)w, anel gaine-d some- 
SLicce-sse-s ; but the* war e'oiilel no leengeu' be- 
])re)secute‘d e*ne‘ige-tie ally. It was the* same- 
111 the-se*e'e)nd W'ar, wdiiedi broke-e>nt in T3J4. 
Merida via was alreaely on the* siele e>f Mers- 
cerw'. Sigismund luTe* displaye d marked 
fe*eble-ne-ss toward Germany. When, in 
1518, he- marrie-d as his second wife- 
l^>e)na Sfeirza erf Milan, the- daughte-r 
erf (iiervanni Gale-az/er, wher died in 
i4e)4, and thus bexame neirhew of 
the Empei'or Maximilian, he se-erns ter 
have let liimseli be influenced by 
Germany, as Jagiello once did. 
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nowhere such 


Tliel)rilliano(‘ of the imjK'rinl title indiiei^d 
liiin to tonn a friendslii[) with Ferdinand I., 
and t(^ ask llie hand of F2lizal)elh, the 
(‘in})eror’s dan^^hter, for his son Sifjjismund 
Ani;iistns. Ihit lu* did not make full use 
of this alliance with (h'lmany- Thus, 
he did not di'clare war, lor exam[)le, 
against the Order, whose (irand Mastia' 
j•ersisttmtly refused to do hoinagt* until 
alter the (h'alh ol Maximilian in 
I hit ('Veil th(‘n h(‘ did not understand how 
to ri'tain his ad\’antag('. In 15.:!L a truc(‘ 
loi lour years was ('oiK'hidcrl hv 1h<' .^ood 
service's ol the' luiipei'or ( liailes V.. who 
once mole.' tried to play oil tlic 'reulonic 
()rder a^^ainst Poland. 

'hhe' Reformat ion made 
rajud jiro^ie'Ss as in 
]'*russi:i undei the rule ol 
t he* nionast ir knii^hts. and 
ley Luthe'r‘s aeh ice' it was 
1 esolved to (han^e' the 
lands oj the' ()rder into a 
se'eailar dueh\'. Tlie' (irand 
Mastei, Allx'rt of Ihan- 
(1 ('ll 1) u 1 g. a so 11 o 1 
h'rede'iic ol Anspae'h 
and Sopliia. Sigismiiners 
siste'r. wlio die'd in 151 ] 
and thereloie' a iK'phe'W 
ol Sigisniund. e'ule'ied 
('i'a('e)w at tlu' beemiimg 
of .April. 15-5- laid aside' 
the' dress ol the* Oreler, 
anel did homage to the 
king on the' gre'al sejuare 
at ( rae'ow as a seeailar 
)»rinee anel hereelitarv 
eluke* ol Prussia. 'I'lie' 
duke pledge'd himsclt to 
be' a lo\al xassal to the 
king, and toaiel liimiii wai' 
with a hunelre'd knights, and renoinu'e'd his 
right e)t e’oinage. lb* rece'ived in re'turn 
the lirst place in the Se'iiaie at the* king’s 
side'. On the’ extinedion of his eU'Sceiielants 
in the' male' line' Jhussia was to tail to 
Poland. 

dlie'ie' was little' cause' for Poland to 
re’joice' at this conclusion of the' matte'r, 
I^'or now the* jilace* eil a jie'i ioelie'allv e'U'Cted 
(irand Master was tilled by a he’reditary 
(ierman duke*, and, what was a far 
weightier matte'r, the country, eiwing te) 
the Re'formation, assumed a tlie)roiighly 
(ierman character. The* eild ('nem\' rcap- 
])eared in a form still meue' dangerous to 
]^)lanel. Sei weak anel slieirt-sighted was 
Peilish ])olicy, that e'ven after the death 



SIGTSMUND II. 

He was heir to his father’s difficulties as well 
as tej his father’s throne, but he was an able 
ruler, and his tcovernuig: genius revealed itself 
in matters of foreign policy. Known also as 
Augustus I., he reigned from J.')4 n till l.'>72. 


of Duke Albert TI. Frederic on August 27th, 
Jbi<S, the fiel was ned resumed according 
to the meaning ol the compact, but was 
transferred to the Kur-Brandenburg cldei 
lint' of the Hohenzollerns. The complete 
st'vt'ranct' ol Prussia from tht' Polish crown 
could only be a ciut'stion of time ; it was 
destined to take ])lace in 1 (>51), when Pt)land, 
comjilett'ly surrounded by enemit's, was in 
the greatest straits, and a formidable 
danger was thre'ate'iiing from tlu' East. 
Even now Moscow and Prussia united 
against Poland, and tht'ir friendship sotm 
bi-eame traditional. 

It was bid a slight compensation that 
Sigismund united the wrstern Mastwdan 
pi incipalitie's with his own crown aftt'i* the 
extinction ol the Jhasts in 
those ])ai ts. It was fortu¬ 
nate* lor Poland that with 
true disce'i nment he main- 
1 allied Irieiidly n'lations 
with 'burke'v. 

In sjute < i his circum- 
spee'tion and lon'sight 
S i g i s in u n d. t h o u g h 
pe’isonally an erii(’ient 
rule'!', who I’ediK'e'd to 
order tlu' chaos of th(' 
imjM'rial finances, did not 
achieve* a com]) 1 etc 
suce'e's-i in any dire'ction. 
How could the* vast 
em])ire' make a bold show 
when the* nobilil y evinced 
no jiati lotism. but were 
bent on their o wn 
advantages and the 
increast* of the'ir privi- 
le'ges. and only too often 
pn'judiced the* i (*s])ect diu' 
to 1 he crown ? Even under 
Jagiello, the tslachta. when the* king had 
refuseel to ce'de* some ])rivilegt*, had 
hacke'd in pieces before his ('yes the deed of 
acknowle'dgnu'nt intendc'd for them. They 
had thr('at('n('d Casimir, tlu* son of 
Jagiello, with dt'jnisition. 'I'lit' saint' sct'nes 
wt're re'})eatt'd now. 

Maximilian, who, even before 1515, 
stood in strained n'lations with Sigismund, 
suct't'cded in bringing over a ])art of the 
noblt's to his side*, 'fhe Slachta n'lused the 
king the sujijilies lor the war against 
Moscow. ('hristo])luu* Szydloviecki, one of 
the most influential ministers of Sigismund, 
]>rided himself on having receivt'd from 
Maximilian (So.000 guldt'ii, without being 
conscious that he was guilty of high treason. 
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For the samc‘ reiisons Sifjjismiind was 
unable to carry on the war against the 
Order with the necessary vigour. When, 
in I5J7, he surnmont'd the nobility to 
a cani])aign against Moldavia, and some 
150,000 men assembled at Lemberg, these 
masses would not march to the war, but 
became rebellious and demanded legisla- 
_ _ tive reforms. An attempt on 

Pol.ah Troop, actually 

ecome made in the diet of 152 But 

Rebellious , o -i 1 

when in 1538 it was jirojiosed 

to punish severely the crimes of ])ublic out- 
rag(‘ and lese maj('ste recourse was had to 
Roman law, since the national code was 
(l(‘ficii‘nt. It deserves to be specially noticed 
that the custom now began to develop 
of allowing no law to pass without the 
common consent. This fundamental ])rin- 
ciple led ultimately to the “ liberum veto.” 

This state of things lasted under 
Sigismund II. Augustus (also called 
Augustas I. ; 1548 1572), son of Sigis- 
murid 1 . He was much wiser than liis 
lather, .so that h(‘ acconij)lished notable 
results, both in foreign policy and in the 
field of internal refoims. 

Sigismund Augustus was able to make 
an im|)oitant ('oiupiest on the Baltic Sea. 
The Livonian section of the Teutonic 
Order was then approaching its dissolution, 
and Poland re<juired to keep watch on the 
forthcoming negotiations as to the succe.s- 
sion. The Order had never reached such 
power and jirosperity in Livonia as in 
ITussia. Ff)!' one thing, the stream of 
immigrating (iermans was less full there ; 
lor another, the continual struggk' between 
the Order and the archbishopric of Riga 
])revented any close amalgamation of the 
estates of the realm. The provincial 
bisho})s did not shrink from looking for 
outside aid. Thus the last Archbishop of 
Riga allic'd hims(‘lf with Poland, and put 
himself lorinally under the juotection of 
the Polish king, conduct intensely exa,s- 
perating to ihv Order, which had always 
_ _ shown a national spirit. 

I he Baltic ^ and Russia hada keen 

inten^st in the decision of the 

Livonian question. The ])os- 
session of this rich and ]X)jnilated country, 
and through it of an inqiortant position 
on the Baltic, was worth the greatest 
sacrifices. The supremacy on the Baltic 
simply depended upon the sovereignty of 
the old German colony. Russia was still 
more interested, although in spite of the 
” historic ” rights jmt forward by the 
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tsars, no Russian jirince ruled on these 
coasts until 1721. Russia was pressing 
forward in the sixteiMith century with 
redoubled strength ; access to the ocean 
was essential for her, if slu* wished to 
become a great jiower in Eurojie. 

But Sweden and Denmark had an equally 
marked interest in the solution of the 
Livonian question ; the former, because 
she had planted foot on the north and east 
shores of the Gulf of Finland, and found 
the advance of Russia a menace to these 
possessions ; the latter, because since the 
days of Waldemar 11 . she raised claims 
to Ksthonia. If we reflect that the 
empire with which Livonia was jiolitically 
united, and from religious reasons Rome 
also, must have had interests at stake, wc 
shall comjnehend how the Livonian ques¬ 
tion might grow into a Fiiro))ean one. 

The prospects of Poland were the most 
favourable, and the Polish king adoj)ted 
the most ])ractical measures. Not only 
had Sigismund I. (who was still on the 
throne) always opportunity as patron oi 
the archbisho])ric of Riga to intertere intlu' 
internal affairs of Livonia, but lu* had also 
a loyal ally in Duke Albert 
of Prussia, his Hohenzollern 


German Princes 
on tKe 

Side of Poland 


vassal, who, as former (h and 
Mast (‘I*, (‘xercised a great 
influence on the Order in Livonia, and was 
willing toem|)loy it tor IhtdH'iiefit of Poland. 
He succeeded in raising liis brothtM' 
William to be coadjutor, and in 153c) to 
be Archbishop of Riga, and thus strength¬ 
ened his influence in that dire(iion. 

The Curia su})ported tlu‘ Polish king 
in everytriing ; and tor this reason 
Sigismund Augustus was oblig(*d tp pro¬ 
ceed cautiously in matters of reformation 
in his empire, and to try and hinder any 
general defectit)n from Rome. Poland, as 
well as William himself and his brother 
Albert of Prutitiia, entertained the idea of 
secularising the archbishoja'ic of Riga, as 
had been the case with Prussia. William 
selected as the heir to his plans his kins¬ 
man, the young Duke Christo])her of 
Mecklenburg, formerly bisho}) of Ratze- 
burg, who was also nearly related to the 
King of Poland. 

Thus the most powerful ])rinces of North- 
Eastern Germany now made common cause 
with Poland. Christojdier, In spite of the 
protests of the Livonian states, was elevated 
to the post of coadjutor of the archbishop. 
Moscow also had achieved some succeess. 
In the year 1554 the Livonian Order had 
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concluded a treaty with Ivan IV., in 
which it agreed never to enter into an 
alliance with Poland, and to remain 
neutral in case of war, besides paying a 
contribution from the bishopric of Dorpat 
of one mark per head. 

The outbreak of war was brought on in 
1556 by an intercejited letter from the 
bishoj) to his brother Albert of Prussia, 
in whicli there was mention of his ]dans 
directed against the Order. The arch¬ 
bishop was arrested as a traitor, his castles 
and seats were ()ccuj)ied, the archbisho])i ic 
confiscated, and the management ot it 
handed over to the bisho])s of Dnr])at and 
Oesel. The outbreak of the war, which, 
in distinction from that of 1700 to 1718, is 
usually called the First Northern War, 
was accelerated, since, on the death ol 
the Gland Master, Heinrich von (ialtMi, 
Wilhelm von FiirsUMiberg, a man of 
warlike jaopensities, was elected Master 
(1550). Hut it was now s(‘en that the days 
oi t he Livonian Order were numbered. 

While Sigismiind Augustus stood with 
100,000 iiKMi on the frontier oi ('ourland. 
the Knights were hardly able to put 
10,000 iiKMi, including land- 
knechts and j)easants, into the 


Poland at 
War with 
the Knights 


field. Internal tends broke up 
the lorces ol the country. The 
Order was compelled, therelore, to yield 
without a struggle, to ask the Polish king 
for forgiveness, and to reinstate the arch¬ 
bishop with his coadjutor. Tlu* declara¬ 
tion ot war by Moscow was made in 
Nov^'inber, 1557. And now the general war 
l)(‘gan. The Knights of the Order and 
their vassals performed many heroic feats 
in it, but contusion, discouragement, and 
treachery jirevented the classes agreeing 
on united action. 

As once belore in the hour ol need in 
Prussia, so also here a movement was 
made against the Order, and once more the 
intrigues were due to the Polish jiarty, 
who raised their sujiporler Gotthard 
Kettler to the Mastershij); Poland thus 
immediately gained a great advantage 
from the election. Kettler, it is true, 
wished to preserve his indejiendence, and 
sought help from the Holy Roman Empire, 
the Teutonic Order, and other ]X)Wcrs, but, 
as he himself said later, found no consola¬ 
tion from anyone, while the disturbances 
in the country grew worse. 

The (hand Master and the archbishop, 
weary of the disorders, soon surrendered to 
the Polish king. The treaty was signed 


on November 28th, 1561. The territory 
ol the Order was secularised. Gotthard 
Kettler returned to secular rank, and 
received (k>urland as a fief with the title 
of tht‘ Duke of Courland and Semgallen, 
and also a seat and vote in the Polish 
Senate. Mitaii, not Riga, was assigned 
him as residence. All the country be- 
. yond the Dwina, Riga in- 

‘ eluded, was incor]x)ratcd in the 

Empire Empire, while the king 

at the same time confirmed all 
the privih'ges of the country, secured to it a 
(ieinian government, (ierman language, 
and the freedom of the Augsburg Coii- 
lession, and also promised to obtain the 
sanction ol (he (ierman Em [lire to these 
treaties, by which Livonia was se[)arated 
Irom the em|)ire. Th(‘ government of 
Livonia was (Mitrusted to the Duke Kettler. 
On the basis ol this Prioilegium Sigis- 
miindi Aiigmii tlie territory of the Order 
was able to maintain its German character 
for 500 years. In the year 1562 all the 
estate's ol the realm, and twenty years 
later Riga, agreed to the treaty. 

Poland gained a further advantage by 
the Iriendly overtures ol Sweden. John 
Ill., brother ot the .Swedish king, Erie 
XIV., married in 15(12 Katherine, the 
daughter ol the Polish king ; the son of 
this marriage became' king ol Poland as 
SigisTn'uid 111 . in 1587. Sweden came into 
the jiossession oi Reval and Esthonia 
with the coiist'iil ol Poland. But even 
Denmark gained some advantages, for the 
Danish [irinee' Magnus, obtained the 
bishopric of Oesel by treachery. Moscow, 
which [lersistently continu(*d the war and 
made devastating inroads, was obliged 
to he eontent with Dorpat. But this was 
ceded to Poland in 1582. 

Attempts had been made at numerous 
imperial diets to reform the judicial 
system, the common law. the system of 
taxation, and the constitution of the 
army, but almost fruitlessly, since often 
_ , what had been once accepted 

.j was again rejected. If we cast 

LegVslMion eyfs <>vcr the legislation of 
Poland from 1500 to 15(10 or 
so, we are astonished at its sterility ; so 
little was jiassed, so much was merely 
discussed. Sigismiind Augustus only suc¬ 
ceeded in effecting some improvement 
towai ds the close of his reign. Even under 
his father, the nobles in the imperial 
diets of 1555-1556 had demanded 
and agreed to a revision of the statute- 
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b()ok. In the course of time resolutions 
had been pass(*(l by the imperial diets 
which were contradictory to each other ; 
thus, for example, the jnivileges of the 
monastc'ries and the clergy, as well as the 
jurisdiction of the bishops and the im¬ 
munity from taxation enjo3^ed by the 
clergy, were inconsistent with the laws of 
- . the countiY affin ting the taxa- 

Privilc^es pro])erty, and with the 

aI*V-*i**j military constitution ('onn<‘ct(‘d 

Abolished 

otlu‘r hand, with the statuti* Noniiinii 
Cdf^livahiffiiis and with the sovereignty’ 
oi tli(' nobh's geiu'rally’. h'\’en nnd(‘r 
Casinhr III. the Shield a had oj)j)(>s(‘d the 
privilege's of the cleiics, and the king thus 
succet'ded in breaking down t he excessiv’e 
power of till' Church. 

The ti'iideiicy everywhi're was to abolish 
all jirivileges, whether belonging to classes 
or individuals. 1'here was also a general 
wish to abolish the Imonij^atihilia, or 
questionable concentration of several 
offices in one ])erson. It was further 
important from the standpoint oi the 
royal tri'asury and national taxation 
to organisi' and idassily' thi' (Mown 
lands which had bivn pawned or given 
.Mwav’ in large quantities, and were held 
on illegal titles, 'fheir occupants were now 
torced to give them iqi, and thus a fund 
was created which was large enough to 
cover the most necessary outgoings ol the 
kingdom, and by which the nobility could 
be relieved of tlieir burdens. Lhd the 
most ini])ortant relonn ^^•as to abolish 
the privileges of individual ])rovinces 
and to bring them under one law, in order 
to put an end to their etlorts for independ¬ 
ence and to the lawless state oi tilings. 
To these belonged in the first line 
Lithuania, then Masovia, Prussia, Livonia, 
and fmally Zator and Oswiecim (.Vusch- 
witz in (ialicia), which John Albert had 
acquiriid. All these legislative labours 
were comprised under the name “ execu- 
TK n f laws.” and the 

c ayso every oiiportunity 

.noisily clainoured for their 
rrosperity political 

and social structure ol the kingdom was 
dependent on this reform ; so was the 
solution of the religious (juestion ; for Pro¬ 
testantism at that ])artk:nlar time had 
received a griMit stimnlns in Poland. The 
freedom which J\)land enjoyed was fav’our- 
able to till! spread of various doctrines. 
Humanism had found a great resj)onse 
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The D&ys of 
Religious 
Prosperity ' 


there ; and with it the Hussite movement, 
which it fostered, was so widely s]»read that 
the Hussites were supported in the towns 
and even among the nobles. The Lutheran 
teaching loiinil the groniid Still belter 
cleared, becaii.se the old Hussite doctrine 
had not yet died out, tlie [lowei* of the 
clergy was limited, and freedom of 
conscience was now traditional. 

Lutheran iilt^as were ilisseminaled in 
Poland as early as the year in 

Dantzic the monk Jacob Knade success- 
lully raised his voice against the abuses ol 
the ('hnreh. LA'en in (ireat and Little 
Poland, and in other piox inees, ])ri'a('hers 
came lorward. Only in nlli'a-eonsi'i \’ati\'e 
Masovia did thi' new doctrine lind no 
followers. The nolnlilv greedily grasped 
at the new teaching, and not less greeililv 
the citizens ol the towns. \\v .soon find 
lollowers of the ('ah inistic teaching, which 
in l\)lan(l was sj)!ca(l pcrha]>s still more 
successfully, besides Anti - Tiinilarians, 
Soeinians, Pohemian Piethren, Arians and 
others. 

Powerlnl noble lamiliesadopted the new 
docilines and took them under llieii' pio- 
, li'iiioii. riie\' raised ('('iilres 


King ol the IK'W teaching on tlieir 

Pope Against I Many |>ii.>ts aii.l 

monks, and exi'n bisliop^,. op 
pose.d IheLalholic (dmreh. Iveligious inno¬ 
vations loiiiid jiatronage e\’en at the ro\’al 
court, and secret meetings weie. lield at the 
house ol the ipieeii’s conle.'ssor, a L'laiii is- 
can. Till* eoiiri pieacher was a liii'iid o] 
the iiKwenient. 'I'he lieii to the throne, 
Sigismnnd Angnstus, at that time still 
grand duke ol Lithuania, was eonsideied 
a supporter ol the new teaching ; it was 
only towards the end ol his lile that he 
came lorward as a zealous Catholic. 

The king, under llu.' pressure ot the 
bisho])s and Ihe.t'uria, was at lirst nio\’L'd to 
adopt sex’ere. measures. In the vears 1520, 
152J and forbade the dissemination 

oi Lutheran books on pain of eontisi'alioii 
ol })roj)erty. The synod in Lencz\’ca pnl)- 
lished in 152^, the bull oj exeoiniminiea- 
tion issued by Leo X. against Luther, 
excommunicated for its own part all 
heretics, and introduced a clerical censor¬ 
ship by giving jiriests the right to institute 
searches in private houses, d'lie king was 
jietitioned to rencAV the old Hussite 
statute of Wieliin dating from the year 
1424, according ti^ which lieres^^ was to 
be ]ninisheil as lese majeste and to be 
subject to episcopal jurisdiction. The 
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inquisition was introduced in the year 1527; 
in 15^4, it was forbidden to attend the 
University of Wittenberg, and in 1541, on 
pain of loss of nobility, to keep priests who 
were independent of Rome. And later the 
episcopate, consolidated by the exclusion 
of its doubtful members, developed a 
successful energy, especially when the 
-ii. \’igor()us Bishop of Ermland, 

xccu ion e Hosius, took the 

Pumshment Catholic reaction. 

01 ncre&y measures 

against tlie new doctrines bore little fruit. 
King Sigismund had acted with severity 
only in Dantzic, when he went there in 
March, t 52(), to suppress heresy, and ordered 
thirteen citizens to be executed in the 
market place without a trial ; and that 
though he had earlier sworn “ by the king’s 
honour, helmet and sword,” and under 
letter and seal, to shed no blood, but to 
establish [)eace and concord. This was 
indeed of small avail; Prussia remained tlu* 
first countiy where the Lutheran doctrine 
was ]:)romoted to bc^ the national religion. 

But then the king relaxed in his zeal. 
When Dr. Johann Eck challenged him 
to })rocee(l in tlie s})irit ot llenrv VUl.. 
he answered him, in 1528 : ” The times 

are changed, and with them the rulers 
and the sjurit ot th(‘ h*gislators ; sciences 
decay and others blossom. King Henry 
may w'rite against Luther you will 
allow’ me to la* king of the. shecq) as well 
as of the goats.” So he adopted mild 
measures. His son Sigismund Augustus 
did the same. One case only is known 
w’here Sigismund allowed the burning ot 
a woman, Katharina Malcher ; otherwise 
the bishops at most let some innovators 
die in prison without a trial. So under 
Sigismund Augustus, only once was a 
W'oman burnt at the stake. 

The prohibition on \'isiting foreign 
universities was removed in 154J, since it 
was totally impossible to enforce it, 
Sigismund Augustus, who often asserted 

Nobility .nd**'- 


men’s consciences, acted with 


Oppo*«.'o« '.^i leni- 

ency. 1 he bitterness between 
the nobility and the clergy meanwhile 
grew more intense, since the former w’oiild 
not recognise the episcopal jurisdiction. 
” We only wish,” said Jan Tarnovski. 
“ to submit to the king’s court, and if 
the king merely executed the will of the 
bishops, our slavery would be worse 
than the Turkish ; for the least sus])icion 


would suffice to stamp any man as a 
heretic. No injustice is done to the 
bishoj)s, for as members of the Senate 
they will be. in some sort, judges with us 
in matters of heresy.” And when the 
Bishop of Cracow, Zebrzydovski, answered 
him. ” What shall I be if I am not to be 
judge over heresy—beadle or bishop ? ” 
Tarnovski remarked to him, ” It is better 
for you to be a beadle than for me to be a 
slave.” It is exhilarating to hear with what 
manly courage the nobles defendetl their 
freedom. 

Tht‘ young Rafael Leszczynski once, 
during Mass in the cathedral, while the 
king and bishops were kneeling, [)ut his 
cap on his head. This breach of decorum 
was aimed at the bishop, not the religion. 
In Poland, freedom w'as prized beyond 
everything, while’ earthly honours were- 
despised. Things went so lar that full 
liberty of conscience was eiemaneled for 
the serfs. The Poles shenved that tlu'v 
w^ere truly a nation of free men. The 


young Rafael was (he’ii ('hosem marslia! 
of the’ imperial eli(‘t, in dehaiu'e of tin 
bishops wffio hael impe’ac'heel him before 


The Poles 
a Nation of 
Free Men 


the' king. It w^as w'isheel to 
abeilish the episcopal jurisdic¬ 
tion, in ord(‘r to bring the' clergy 
under the laws of the' countrv. 


This w’as inteuieled to lie ele'cidc'd at oiie^e 


as a mam feature of the' programme o^ 
le’gislative' re’vision. 

The' matter was not easy, and the king 
long hesitated. If he' deemU'd in favour o. 
the bishops and rece)gnised their jiiriselic- 
tion, elangerous results w’oiild lollewv ; or 
the either hand, no right of elt'ciehng 
religiems (juestions coulel be confe'i reel W’itli 
pre)priety u])on the’ .secular juelge'S. The 
king, therefore, peistpeined tlie de’cision and 
resolved te) temporise, although in prill¬ 
ed pie, accoreling to the sense of the eild 
laws, he receimiiscd the e’piscopal juris¬ 
diction. Possibly the Livemian question 
deterred him from breaking off with the* 
Curia, wheise helj> he required. 

In sj)ite of, or rather em account of, tliH 
great freedeim, Protestantism could not 
strike root eleeply in Poland. In (lermany 
it was a reaction against the encroacli- 
ments eif the Church ; there it hael siirung; 
up out e)f the existing conditions, like 
a wild plant. In Peiland the Church could 
not allow herself any great abuses, and 
Protestantism was accordingly regarded 
as an imported luxury. Most peojile 
played with it, to sheiw that they were ai 
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liberty to hold different views. When, 
then, the Catholic Church renewed her 
vigour at the Council of Trent, and clearly 
proclaimed her object, the Counter Refor¬ 
mation in Poland had an easy task. 
While in the West the Rtdonnation had 
been mostly su])|)ressed with bloodshed, 
in Poland the Countcjr Reformation was 
carried oui almost unnoticed ; even such 
influential opponents as Stanislaus Orze- 
chovski went over again to the Catholic 
Church. f)nly the animosity between tin* 
Roman Catholic Church and the (in'ek 
Orthodoxy grew more bitter. 

A side movement, started by the Re¬ 
formation, deserves our notice -the wish 
for a national church. The pivachtMs 
em])loyed everywhere tlu‘ })oj)ular dialect 
in spreading tht^ir teaching, and thus 
revivt'd the national languages. This 
had already been done to some degree 
in Poland by Hussitism, and ]T()t(‘s- 
tantism now developed the Polish lan¬ 
guage to highei p('rfection. If the Polish 
language ousted Latin in Poland in the 
sixteenth century and ('reated a national 
literature,this goi(l(?ii age, as elsewheie,was 
„ , .. rk . piimarilv inaugurated by 

^ the Piotestant move- 

1 u nieiit. The dialects, now 
awak('ned to Iri'sh life, 
forced their way into the chinch services. 
While in the West the opponents ot the 
Catholic Church aim(‘d at extending the 
independence of their own national 
churches, seeking in Lbance a Oallican 
national church and in England estab¬ 
lishing the Anglican national church, 
Poland also wished tor the establishment 
of a national church with a Slavonic liturgy 
and more or It'ss coiujilete indejiendeiice 
from Rome. And the o[)j)osition wished 
to win the king over to this ])laii. 

But since this would have necessarily 
brought with it a change of the constitu¬ 
tion, this point also formed part of the 
programme of the Revision or “ Execution 
of the Laws.” Einally the king, in I5t)2, 
soon after the accpiisition of Idvonia, 
determined in favour of the Execution. 
A start was made with the easiest part of 
the demands, namely, the crown lands 
and the Incompatibilia ; the Slachta 
understood originally by this the abolition 
generally of all special privileges. But by 
the influence of the queen the question of 
the confiscation of the mortgaged crown 
lands was first dealt wnth ; she wished by 
the multiidication of crown lands to 


found a dynasty, as had been done in the 
case of other royal families. 

As under Sigismund, a n solution ])assed 
by the im])erial diet in tlu' year 1504 was 
chosen as the starting-]>oint, by which the 
]>ledging of crown property was made de¬ 
pendent on the .sanction of the Senate. 
Some grandees under Sigismund had torn 
j.. their giants of jirivileges in 
« ^ .,.**'* pieces and thrown them at the 
Revenue ^ there were now 

some such who resigned their 
offices il they filled two or more. But 
whtMi a serious attem])t was made to 
confiscate the ciowm lands, such difficulties 
croppt'd up that the whole scheme melted 
away. 

Sigismund Augustus himself showed the 
great(‘si st'lf-sacrifice, since he agreed 
that . fourth part of the revtames of all 
the Clown lands sliould be apjilied to 
('ovei the expf ' ^(’S of the army, and took 
for iiis share exclusively those estates 
al)out which it had not boon decided 
wfiu'tlier they should be confiscated. In 
till* future tie* managenu'iit of the army 
was often assigned to this royal fourth. 
This, ind(*ed, wxis estimated at so low a 
liguR* that it had lat(*r to be doubled. 

I'lie cpiest ion ot ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
th(‘n came up. After great discussions 
the king d(*ci(led in favour of a com- 
])romise whii'h recognised the jurisdiction 
oi tile t'h.urch. but w'itlidrew from it the 
St cular arm. This law' w'as so formulated in 
15^)5 that municipal starosts could not be 
made responsible by ihe (*('clesiastical 
authorities for the execution of commands. 
But the ])arty t)f reform dt'inanded that the 
clergy and nobility should bt* plact*d on a 
jirecisely etpial fotiting w'ith regard to the 
Inirdens of taxation and military service. 
Only th(‘ ])r(*st*nct‘ of the ])apal legate, 
Francis Commendone, a skilled diplomat, 
wdio knew how'to siiKjoth the ruffled waters, 
s])ared tlu* Caflmlic ('hurch in Poland new 
humiliations. He w'as vigorouslysupported 
^ ^ by Bishoii llosius of Erm- 

a o ic urc land, wdio had represented 

scapes Poland at the ('oundl of 

Humiliations ,,, . n- , x 1 

Irent m brilliant style, 
and had composed a new conjessio fidet 
adopted by the w^hole C atholic Church. 

Commendone recommended the clergy, 
in order to preserve their other rights, 
not to evade the duty of paying taxes ; 
tlu* Church tithe w^as therefore a tax. 
The attempt of the legate to introduce 
into Poland the resolutions of the Council 
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of Trent mot with great difriciilties ; apart 
of th(* elergy op]X)sed sevt'ral of the enact¬ 
ments. Thanks only to the good offices of 
the king, who declan'd he wished to live and 
die a Cattiolic'. tlie Catholic ('hurch finally 
conquert'd her o]q)onents, who wctc in a 
more unfavourable position from the very 
first, sinc(‘ they were split up into many 

M *1. *1. 1- pii^ties. All the plans 

now the Catholic ^ r . i xi 

- of tru' oianxition—tli(^ 

T K ^ national ehuicli, the 

Triumphed syii.xl, nn.l tl.o 

coinj)l(‘te abolition of clerical jui isdiction— 
remain(‘dunlulfilled,altliougli it triedtowin 
ov(‘r the king to its cause' by nu't'ting his 
wislie's in all his pri\ at(' affairs. On the'con¬ 
trary, he acc('])t('d Irom the. hand ot the 
legat('th('resolutions oi tlie Council of IVt'iit. 
gav(' tlit'm validity in Poland, and pub- 
lislK'd an ordinanct' which banislu'd lon'ign 
religious innovators from the country : 
indt'ed. lu' e\'en wislu'd. in coni'ession to 
tin' wislK's of the legat('. to allow no rc'li- 
gions disc'ussions b('tw('('n the ('atholics 
and the zealous n'iormeis. The ('atliolic 
(.'hurch did not aj)j)r(n(‘ ol disputations, 
pidging correctl\’ that th('y (’ould not be 
])j'olital)l(' to the laith. 

d'lie laws as to th(' Incompalibilia, as 
Well as that toiK'hing th(‘ diit\' of an 
official to r('sid(' on th(‘ scene ot his duties, 
W('n‘ oiK'e more stric'tiv (.‘nlorced. both for 
S(‘('ular offici'-holders, and, in th(' nu'aning 
of th(' resolutions ol Trt'iit, also lor 
spiritual dignitaries. 

Ihit tlu' rc'vision atfi'cted also the privi- 
k'gc's ot the towns, sinc'e the ('Xport of 
goods to foreign countries was prohibited 
—a j)rohil>itjoii whicli was certain to 
underniini' the wellai(‘ not only ol the 
towns, hut also of tlie ^\dH)h' (.‘injiire. The 
nobility alon<' wen* to lu* j)ennitt(‘d to 
e\j>ort raw materials. Sinc'c the impoi ta- 
tion of ioreign goods was still allowt'd. it 
will be understood how the development 
of hoim* indust ri('s was thus sa])j)ed. 
Poland iK'X'er umh'istood how to honour 
Polish sufficiently this important 
« . , . braiu h oi human eiu'igv and 
Sapped national jirosperity. 1 he ])rc- 
judiced notion that work is un¬ 
worthy ot a nobh'inan, and that tradi* and 
industrial uiKh'rtakings are ignoble, has 
surviv('d there until modi'rn times. 

In I’oland the valiu' of the towns and 
their importance for culture and industry 
was not r('('ognised till it was too lati*. 
In a dialogue, wiit ten alx'Ut this time by 
Lucas (domicki, between a Pole rmd an 


Italian, the Pole will not allow himself to 
be convinced of the necessity for towns, 
which became everywlu're the centres of 
])olitical and social life and of culture, and 
points to tiu' Tartars, who, iud('t‘d, had no 
towns. Towns and the citizen class were 
never able to develop in Poland. Owing 
to the de]aession in trade and industries 
wliich then set in, wealthy citizens Ix'gan 
to ha\ (‘ recourse to agrieiiltiire. Poland 
did not ris(' Ix'yond an agrarian standpoint, 
and was therefon* exploded l)\' Italian, 
Knglish, and Scottish tradc'is. No sufficient 
us(' was made of her ])osit ion on I ht' Ihdt i<\ 
Instead ol la\'onring tlu' ILilfie trade*, tlu* 
Pole‘s hiirdi'iied Dantzic* with taxc's. and 
brought matte'i's to snc'h a pilch that this 
Inisv town often looked loimd tor othc'i' 
])atrons. No oiu' in Poland took any 
interest in commerce. 

All th('S(' ('nae'tnu'nfs. l)y which the 
|)ii\'il(‘ges of tlu' magnate's, the bishoj)s, 
and the towns we're* ])artly hmite'd. j)artlv 
aholislied, maele* the* ehamlu'r of pioviiu'ial 
de'putie'S the* most jH>we*rlul institution in 
the* state —a e'li( umslaiu'e whie h in \ n'w 
ol the* low e'dueat ion of t he Slachta and tin* 

. . one*-side'dre*pres(*ntationofthe*ir 
. I * class rights, e'ould not e'oiidiK'e* 

Independent,, Ibc l,rospcril\. 

In pso/) an impoitant oidm- 
aiK'e was ])asse‘(l by whie'h the* Oithodox 
(iree'k nobility in Lithuania were coneede'd 
the same* rights whieh the* ('alhoJii ^ po^- 
sesse'd : iie*nee*iorw’ard any Jh)\ar w.is 
aelmissible* te> any office. The* Jio!)ihly. 
inee*nse*el at the* e'onne'eaion <>1 the king 
with the* (’athf)hr ( hiireh. reliiseel otlie'v 
impeirtant jiroposals of the* king, siieh as 
the* relorm e)t tlie* army and linance*. the* 
order eit the e'leetion to the throne*, and 
eithers. 

A conqilete* iinitie'ation of the ('inpire* in 
])]aee of loosely e-omjeae teel nmoiis was the* 
more* urge*nt)yi^konanded ; the* king, witli 
the pr()S})ect of a dang(*rous war with 
Moscow lie'fore* his t*ye'S, W’as liimse*ll in 
favenir of the* sehi'ine*. Ihit the* Lithua¬ 
nians e)fTe*re'el a stnl)born re'sistaiice*. 'riu’ir 
embassy, with Nicholas Kadziwill the 
Black at its head, afle*r pointing to the 
independent ]iosition of Lithuania and the 
])revioiis nu'asure's ot union, ele*clared tor 
a jierseinal union, ('\'('n it a reslriete'd one, 
demanded diets of their own, a re'vision of 
the frontiers of Lithuania and l^iland, 
and a spe'cial e'oronation of the* king as 
(irand Duke.* of Lithuania. The king 
stood on the side of the Ikilish crown, and 
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was resolved to incorporate Lithuania 
with it. To facilitate the execution of 
this })lan, he cleared away the last legal 
obstacle by waiving his hereditary rights 
in Lithuania, and thus placing lx)th }mts 
in ('(pial ndations to his ]){‘rson. 

When the Lithuanian deputation left the 
Polish diet, in order in this way to])revent 
the inc()rj)oration of their country, the king 
iievcM'tlieless declared his intention to 
caiTV it out. The entreaties of the (‘iivoys, 
who implored the king with tears to {>ro- 
tecl them, were unavailing. On the 
Polish side' tluTe was talk of war if Lith¬ 
uania ()tf(M ed resistance. Thus in T5f)(), at 
the imjHM'ial di(‘t at Lublin, th(‘ “ union,” 
whi('Ii was in fact an incorporation of 
Litlmaiiia, was dc'fmitely carried. Pod- 
lacliia, Ki(‘v, and Volhynia, distiicts 
\\lii('h had originally been Lithuanian, 
and for a long time a. disputc'd ])ossession, 
uei(' hrst united with the Polish crown 
m a spc'cial act. Only the use of tlu* 
Russian language in law courts was 
granted them. Lithuania lost its ric'hest 
provinces. Any man who I'etused to 
u'cognisr this act was held to have tor- 

_ . . leited his titl(‘s and ]>roiHTtv. 

Poland 'ri 1 r • 

. _ riu'io was no Klea ol serious 

of Jo o])p()sit ion, sinc.e tlu' lesser 

Lithuanian nolality, who W(T(! 
jealous of the magnat(‘S, remained loyal 
to Poland, in order by the closer union with 
Poland to obtain the same rights which 
the lesser nobility in Poland ])Ossess(‘d. 
Thus on July 1st, I5bc), the union was 
jaoclaiined, and both sides swore t<) it. 
lathuania only retained its own officials, 
and theiefore ceased to be an ind(‘])('ndent 
state. l)oth ])arties .slu'd tears when the 
oatlis to the treaty were administered, 
onl\ with the distinction that inthecaseot 
the Lithuanians they were tears ol sorrow ; 
in that of the Poh's, tears of jo}’. What 
till' lirsl Jagellon, Vladislav IL, in i-^St), 
1401, and 1413 had, so to say, men'ly 
promised, tlu* last really accomplished. 

Aftt'i this the union of Prussia, Livonia, 
and the other provinces was carried 
through, and the amalgamation was com- 
])lete. Poland now w’as united. This was 
a great ]X)litical and economical gain. 
Nothing now stood in the way of Polish 
colonisation in the vast Russo-Lithuanian 
rt'gions ; and the strc'am of German and 
Polish colonists to the eastern provinces 
swelled from year to year. 

But the chief source of weakness to the 
empix'e was not thus removed. This lay 


not so much in the constitutional relations 
of individual j)arties as in the impotence' 
of the crowm—that is to say, in the Polish 
constitution, wdiich threatt'iu'd to d-gener¬ 
ate into an anarchy. This evil was bound 
to spread ovt;r ('very jirovincc' equally. 
Nothing occurred to strengthen the central 
administration ; on the contrary, the 
Shield a, in view of the king 

c rca ])t.‘ing childless, of th(‘ (piestion 
ot succ('Ssion, and of tlu' 
01 roiand crown, h^ared to 

lose in jiow'er, and to havi' diminished 
rights even in the religious cjiiestion. 

The future of th(' religious ])arties 
depended to a great ('xtent on the attitude 
of the king towards this question; and both 
jKirties, the Catholic no h'ss than tlu* united 
non-fhd holic, cherislu'd t lu' ideaol choosing 
a king after their own heart by an ('K'Ctoial 
compact. Since for tlu', moment the non- 
('atholies were in the majoiity, thi'ie wck' 
many among tue minority to whom tlu' 
|)rinci])le ol a majority iti tlu* ri'sohitions 
of the jiarliament seemed dangerous. 
They demanded the Ic'gal introduction ol 
“ unanimity.' They ch'arly saw the 
iu'('essity of a strict go\'ernnu'nt, but 
liberty was more valuabh' in their eyes 
than order. Since a general assent was 
nc'cessary in adopting resolutions, the 
liberum veto now really c'xisted, although 
it was hrst claimed as a right in if)52. 

Sigisnmnd and Sigisniund Augustus 
faile(l, then'fore, in their (*florts to 
strengthen fht' power of tlu' soven'ign. 
The latter, while still Grand Duke of 
Tdthuania, married, after the death of his 
hrst wile,\\ ithont the consent of the Senate, 
Baibara, the daughti'r of IIh' ('astellan 
Radzdwill. His lather and the' Slachta 
disapproved; 11h' nation was reluctant to 
recognise Barbara as (jneen. In ord('r 
that his bride' might be ciowm'd, the king 
adopted a conciliatory attitude' te)waid 
the nobles. Afte'r the death ol his dee})ly 
loved Barbara, he married the' see-ond 
. ^ daughter of ITnperor Maxi- 

t"*"*'"* . milian 11 ., Katharina, a 
sister of his first wife, l£liza- 
both. Since he had ne) 
issue by her, he wished to be divorced from 
lier and to marry again. But Renne and 
the' clergy, whemi the king tried equally 
to propitiate by concessions, wen e opposeel 
te) his wish. He thus did not face either 
one or the^ other Order with firmness. 
Ovt'rwhelmed by cares, Sigisnmnd 11 . 
Augustus died on July 14th, 1572. 
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in 1620, went to the assistance of 
axed a century and a half later. 
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THE DECLINE OF POLAND 

A NATION BETRAYED BY ITS NOBLES 


A FTEK the death of the last Jagellon, ever, among the Slachta a strong party 
whose* reign seemed in tlie mcmiory (that which under Sigismund Augustus 
of the nation a jKM'iod oi jKiwer and glory, had deserved the gr(*atest credit for the 
a })eriod ol decay set in, which ended with reform of the legislature) which recom- 
the ]X)litical downfall of the country. mend(Ml the* candidature of the Tsar ol 
The constitution was, in isolated points, Moscow, and laid strc'ss on the great benefit 
logically com]>leted, according to tlu* for Poland which would proceed from this 
])nncij)le of t he most absolute authority of course, as formerly from the 

the individual, and was used to the lull J*'® union with Lithuania. But 

by every indi\'idual in his own interest ^ Ivan the Terri])le seemed de- 

without regard for the common good. v> ! of ambition; he sent his 

Alt(*r the extinction of the Jagellon embassy and courteously announced the 
dynasty, Poland was proclaimed an elective* conditions on vvdiich he wouhl accept the 
monarchy. Tin* primate of the kingdom, crown oi Poland. Once again native candi- 
t la* Archf)ishopof(ines(*n, obtained thereby dates, from (n w and unj)o])ularity,were in¬ 
wide ])rivil(*ges. The conduct of state sufitici<mlly supj)ortcd by their countrymen, 
affairs during tlu* interregnum—the sum- Henry. Duke of Anjou, brotju'r of the 
moning of the eh'ctive diet, the acc(*ptance King of France*, anel his heir-]>resumptive, 
or reje’ction of candidatures, and the* jirocla- was electe'd in the inhldle of May, 1573, 
mation of the naine of the e'lecte*d - dt.*- not merely be'cause Fre'uch eli])lomacy was 
\()lve(l u)K)n him. ( atholicism in Polanel clev’cr, but be*caust* his Catholicism found 
The P'vot more greatly favour v/ith the high clergy. He was also 

of European heiied. There was no supported by the pajial le^gate, who 

o uropean candidate's, and the* Iieiu'cforth interveneei at cve*ry election 

ip omacy situation might well of a Polish king in the* interests of the 

b('learnt from the ])r()mise*s of tlie repre.*sen- Chnrch, and always with siiece'ss. This 
tatives of the* Fiiro])eaii sov'ereigns. Above sucee*ss was aided by the (drcumstance 
all, on this oeeasion the hostility between that royal (*le('tions henceforward were 
France* and Austria, the pivot on which he-ld in the fields ne'ar W'arsaw, where 
the eliploinaey of Europe then turned, many ol the* strictly Catludie Masovians 
cast its shadow on Poland. Both oppo- could take part. Ten thousand of them 
nents brought forward their eanelieiate*s appeared at the election ot Henry, 

auel fought e*aeh other with traelitional The Slachta once again had an oppor- 
bittcrncss even on Polish soil. France tunity of im]>osing conditions on their 
re'lied on her friendshi}) w'ilh Turkey; king, which wa'ie* as humiliatmg as possible 
Austria offered an alliance with Sjiain and The king, hitherto, could eiiily more or less 
Denmark against Turkey : both held out maintain his ])osition by three means: he 
the pros))ect ol further advantages. France _ g, had the right, first, when con- 
promised the formation of a fleet and the fronted with conflicting rcsolu- 

organisation of the finances and army ; “ Henry make one 

Austria, a favourable solution of the ^ of them law or to “ conclude ” ; 

Livonian, Prussian, and other questions ; secondly, to confer the vacant offices of 
both powers threw money by handfuls state, whth which he could rew^ard his 
among the senators and the Slachta. adherents and create a party for himself; 

But the King of Sweden also announced and, finally, to call out the militia, and 
his candidature as husband ot Katharina, therefore often practically decided upon 
one of the Jagellon stock, and promised an w^ar or jieacc. The new king, on the 
alliance against Moscow. There w'as, how- contrary, was no longer to possess the 
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ri^ht of “ conclusion ” ; the Senate was to 
decide on war and peace, and the diet was 
to summon tlie army. The freedom of 
deiKHTiinations was j)roclaimed, and the 
title “ heir to the emj)ire ” was erased from 
the royal titl(‘. Should the king aet con¬ 
trary to these lt‘rins, th(' nation was 
justified in refusing him obedience. He- 
If* * sides this, Henry ])ledged Iiim- 
® sell to build a fletd at his own 
p . . cost, to up 4,000 soidit'rs, 

and to pay tlu' debts ot the 
empire. Howt'vc'r suspicious these i)acts 
were, the new king sul^scribed them and 
took the oath to tlu' constitution. 

If tlu' ])eo])hi did not see in the king the 
lirst power in the einpire, but almost 
an enemy to their liberticis, tluy still 
regarded the monarc'hy as a brilliant })ost, 
lor which there wvsv always candidates, o| 
whom, indiHMl, nothing inou' coidd l)e j)rc- 
dicated than that theywislu'd to giatily 
theii ])iide. It goes without saying that 
many candidate's put themselves to great 
exjK'iise, that othi'i countries had a 
w<'l('om(‘ ])lt‘a lor intei \'(‘ntion, which 
JN)land bought by her nioial d(‘gradation, 
and that a eonteste'd election threw tlu' 
land into civil war. Hut the Slachta was 
still lulled in tlu' swe'et dri'am ot liberty 
and security. The connec tion with Tiancc' 
might, pel haps, ha\'e been prolitablc' to 
Poland; but Henry fled on July 17th, 
1574. in 01 del to plac'c' on his ow'ii liead 
the crown e)l l^'rance alter the* death ot his 
brotluM* (diark's 1\. His ic'ign k'lt bc'hind 
no traces beyond thosc^ ol the rc'solutions 
ado])ted at his election. 

E\'en at the next elections tlic' candidates 
ol the Koman ( atholic ])arl\’ came to the 
front ; thus. Sti'lan Ikithoi i. Hi ince ol 'riau- 
sylvania, who rc'igned Irom i57t> to I3<S() ; 
then Sigisnmnd \’asa ol Swc'den, the son o| 
John HI. and ol Katharina the Jagellon, 
from 15N7 to i() ; he was lollowed by 

his sons, \’ladisla\’, who ruled till it)4S, 
and John ( asimir, w ho in i()()S resignt'd the 
* Cl own and went to France. 

oV k Tk w’ere elected Michael Wis- 
nioweck (inf)()-i{)73), ol arich 
and respected family ; then John Sobieski. 
Next came a double election. The one 
])arty chose Stanislaus Lc^sezynski, a 
native, who was su])ported by Sweden and 
France in the war knowai as the first War 
of the Polish Succession ; the other, the 
Fleet*)!' Frederic Augustus of Saxony, 
who held his own after many contests 


until 1733. This occasion w^as the first 
on wdiich Russia actively interlered in 
the Polish disorders. She declared tor 
Frederic Augustus, and heljied him to 
driven out all enemies. After that time 
the Russian influence in Poland was 
])rej)onderant. b'rc'dc'iic Augustus 11 ., 
the son of Augustus the Strong, defeated 
Stanislaus Fc'sc'zynski for the* scrond time', 
w’ith the lielp of Russia, in the second 
War ol the' Polish vSucc'c'Ssion. and becximc' 
the Polish king, Augustus HI.; he dicnl in 
171)3. Similarly the last Polish king. 
Stanislaus Poniatovski (i7()4-i7()5), was a 
candidate of Russia. 

Of this whole series two kings, Stc'fan 
Hathori and John Sobieski, stand out 
conspicuously, and to a Ic'ssc'r d('grc;c*. 
\dadislav. Hut while Sobieski, the libera¬ 
tor ol X'ienna in tlu* yc'ar it)S3,, was nuMely 
a military hc-ro, Pkithori, .i no Ic'ss able; 
gc'iic'ial. distinguishc'd hiinsc'll by his 
skillul administration and his stati'sman- 
likc' insight. 11 an\'one c'oiild have* lilted 
Poland out of the ]»olilical and socaal 
slough, it would have bc'en Hadioii. Allc'i’ 
hc' had by his manly attitude deieated the 
_ rival c'anclidate, the Fmperor 

a on s Maximilian, who had already 
amotts (Ik* ('oust it u- 

Declaration .. . a • i 1 

tion at \ ic'iina, he* waged an 

obstinate' struggle' with the Slachta about 
the' rc'stiiciious dating fiom the' x'c'ar 1373. 
He* was re(|uired to re'noune'e tlu' right of 
distribution, that is to say, the* right to 
grant imperial office's ; these*, su soon as 
tlic'y bc'came empty, we're to be* lillc'd by 
c'lc'ction in the'. rc'SjX'ctixe* \’oi\’odeships. 
'Fhe king then made at the* diet ot Thorn 
the* lamons dc'claration that he had no 
intention ot being ine-iely a king in a 
j)ie tuie. 

While' he still, as e'le'ctixe* candidate;, 
wage'd war against the* imj)e'rial pai t\'. 
but c'spe.cially against Dant/ie' and other 
(lerman tow’ll, which took Maximilian’s 
side', Ivan IV. the Te'i i ible; cuiKjuere'd 
almost all l.ivonia, with the exce})tion ol 
I\e;val anel Riga. Hathori’s immediate 
goal was, therefore', war against Moscow*. 
After he had se'.cured himself against the' 
Turks anel Tartars, and had raised a loan 
from Frederic (ieorge. Margrave* of Hian- 
denburg-Anspach, he be;gan the war in 
I57t). In spite of suiieriority of numbers 
Ivan’s armies w ere beaten everywiiere, and 
Polock anel many other towns anel for¬ 
tresses w ere captured. Ivan, ha rd pressed, 
looked round for helj), sent an embassy 
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to the emperor and the Po]X‘. ])rofesse(l 
that he wislHul to join the Russian ('imirli 
elose.ly with the Roman, eomplaini*d ol 
ILalhori’s “ im*( liristian ” ])roee(hir(\ and 
]K'#;^(‘d for intc‘r\'i'ntion. 

Rome was not in a ])osilion to resist such 
tem])tin;^ ])rosp(‘('ts. In J5S1 llu* j)a|)al 
lei^ate Antonio Possi'vino a])- 
A l‘<^"ii’ed in lN)lai5d ainl went 

f lorthwith to Moscow. Iliscon- 
the Bible . 

X’ersalion w it li Ivan on 1 fh_j;n)iis 

(]iu‘stions is interc'stin.e:. h’an showed liim- 
sell well read in lli(‘ Scriptnu's. ])iMha))S 
moi(' so than may ha\’e been a,L,n (‘eahle 
to tlu' legate' : on th(,‘ whole, lu' de\ eloped 
such amiable traits that Pos^e\ino, 
doubtless to tlu^ ama/i'inent ol all. st\led 


The roi^^n of St(dan Bathori was in many 
respects profitable to Poland. Not merely 
was lh(‘ {^lory of th(‘ Polish arms revived 
by his martial deeds, the Muscovite 
lust of coiKjJU'st epienched lor long years 
to coiiK'. and that semi Asiatic power 
dri\'en back from the* Baltic .Sea, but he 
lelt otlu'r noti'wortliy traces ol his energy. 
Thus, h(‘ de\()ted iiis (‘special attention 
to the important n'ligions (jiieslion. It 
could not escapi' him that the religious 
dispute's l('d to no union, cri])pled the 
])ower ol socie'U' and the lealm, and at the 
same time a])])iecialdy checktal the develo})- 
nu'ut (»1 cult UK' and civic virtues. Start¬ 
ing Irom this practical standpoint of 
atli'iition to th(‘ gt'iusal welfare of his 


him a sweet ruler who lo\ (‘d his subj(‘cts. countiv and 


The u])shot ol t he 
legat«‘’s ('xertions was 
that h'aii obtained c<*m- 
])ai ali\’el\' 1 a \’(: u I'a b 1 e 
t e 1 in s o I }) (.' a (' (‘. At 
I\i\ el owi 1 lorha, ill 
he iiieieU' leiiounced his 
claim to 1 .ix’oiiia. Poloc k, 
and \\ H'Iuii ; he K'cencfl 
back the othei plac(‘s 
which had breii C'Hi 
([lU'ied by tin* Poles. 
'1 he hU'oUMble oppol ■ 
tuiiity ol s 11 b j 11 g a ting 
Most'ow' and piocecdiiig 
to the coiKjUesl ol all 
Rasl(‘ni hairo])e had thus 
been let slip ; so, to(», the 
a<h'ancc ol Rome in that 



(luarter was clu'cked. 

Once mole it was the 
S 1 a (' h t .1 which b\' its 


STEFAN BATHORI : THE FEARLESS 
Able alike as a sis a statesman, 

Stefan Batliori stands out prominently ainouR 
the Polish kinjjs. A man of .siiong will, 


sllO] O ighlt'dncsS ami left behind many traces of his energy. 


his subjects, lu^ threw 
liimst‘ 11 . though formerly 
a Pjoleslant, deiinitely 
into the Patliolie cause, 
■ud was thus tin* lirst 
who, with all tilt' mt'ans 
standing at his command, 
was ix'soht'd to carry 
through the Counter Re¬ 
formation without gix'ing 
an e\ehisi\’el\' (atholic 
diiection to his ])nlicy. 

Xevt'it ht'lt'ss, in liis 
rt'ign the ()rdt'r ot Jesuits 
gained grt'at inlliK'nce in 
Poland. Tlu' Jesuits liad 
alieady niovt'd into 
P>rannsherg in 15115 at 
Iht' iiix’ilation ol Car¬ 
dinal Stanislaus Hosius, 
tlu' greatest Roman 
Catholii' ('harnpion of 
Poland, and under Ift'nry 
,nid Bathori they m- 


seKishness had hindt'ied tlu' king in tht* creased grt'atly. I'lieN’ Itniiided seliool.s 

execution ol his})lans. 11 haggk'd with the excrywln'it'. and won ox t'r the rising 

king over evt'ry peiinx’, it'])!oaehed him generation lor tlu'ir jHirposi's. How- 

for showing lax'our to Zamojski, a gt'iu'ial evt'r sueeesslul their pt'dagogie labours 

who bad (listinguislual hiinsell in llu' war wert* in many rt'spects, t'SjH'cially in 

with Moscow, and lor Ins non lullilnuMit llie field ol classical philology, they did 


ol the ek'ctorai capilnlalion : alw ays clioos- much to disinb'gi ati.' the structure ol 
iiig the most iinlaNouiable moment, in peasants state, as bt'eame c\'ident 

orck'r to comj)el tlu* king the more C(‘r- unck'r the W(‘ak successors 

tainl\' to eomplv. Indet'd, it loired him ° ^ ol P>athori. A {larticulaiiy 

into' lu'gotiations with Mosc'ow and * lavourabk' I'ght islhrowuon 

r(*lus(ul the supplic's lor tlu' war, so that Bathori ])y liis Irieiully le('liug towards 
the king was driven to incur ck'bts with the peasants. He regard('(l the patent 
loreigii countries. When Ivan died in ol nobility nu'rely as a distinction lor 

35M4, Bathori contemjilatt'd a reiu'wal services to tiu* country, and is said to have 

of liis ])laiis against 1'urkey, but lie raised tilty-tive ]H'asauls to tlu* jieeragc^. 

(tied unexpectedly oil May gnd, 158(), al He proti*ct(*d the ])easants everywhere; 

Grodno. " for examiile, in Livonia against the German 
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knights, summoned them to military ser¬ 
vice, and organised a corps of those who 
were settled on the royaJ estates —tlje first 
regular infantry. Out of every twenty 
small farmers one was chosen for military 
service. This cor])s was called th(' chos(‘n 
or farmer cor})s ; it acquitted itself well. 
He introdur(‘d a better organisation into 
g . . the imj)erial militia; he ini- 

a'* (h J^roved the artillery, and created 
Against the himself au efficient staff. It 

was furl her iinportanl that 
Hathori conij)I(‘lt‘d the organisation of the 
Cossacks in tii(‘ Ukraine. Even in the 
fifteenth century there was in the un¬ 
claimed regions on the Dniej)er, which 
had been ravaged by the Turks, a large 
])oj)ulation, which, fleeing from Poland 
and Russia to escaj)e intolerable o])])res- 
sion, gradually settled in those jiarts, and 
soon did good service as a bulwark of 
Christianity against the Tartars. It was 
a vigorous, warlike peo})le, which only 
needl'd military organisation to become a 
lormidable jiowt'r. Bathori now adopted 
th(*m in the name of the empire, and 
drew up lists of the able-bodied soldiers, 
but limited theii number of cimscrijUs 
at first to ()oo. By this means he 
obtained new^ forces for the em])ire 
against Russia. 

It was a tresli ri'ininder to the Slachta 
tliat the laws must be regarded, when 
Bathori had one of the unruly nuunbers 
beheaded. He held the reins of govern- 
miMit with a firm hand. Under his direc¬ 
tion a much-needed reform in the judicial 
system was carriiul out. He abandoned, 
indeed, his old right of the last instance, 
which from x’arious reasons was no longer 
enforceable ; law courts were thus insti- 
tutc'd for separate gn)uj)s of jirovinces in 
Lublin, Piotrkov, Wilna, Grodno, and 
Jaitzk. In s])ite of his high ideals, this king 
was the object of the meanest attacks. The 
Slachta accusi'd him of despotic aims and 
threateiu'd him with deposition. Stefan 
did not allow himself to the 
a on s very last moment to be de- 
uc^ssor on from his goal. After 

the Throne 

situation grew worse. 

The election oi Sigismund III. Vasa and 
the alliance with .Sweden had not proved 
beneficial to Poland, first, because this 
house subordinated the newly acquired 
state to the strict Catholic intere.sts, and 
secondly, because it only furni.shed incom¬ 
petent rulers. Poland was at first by its 
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new dynasty drawn into the vortex ol 
Swedish troubles. Sigismund and his nvo 
sons naturally tried to retain tlie Swi'dish 
crown, their paternal inheritance. But 1 he 
empire had not the slightest juterest in this 
jmrely dynastic question, since Sweden had 
quite other political and tronornic aims; 
Protestantism, too, was th(‘ state' r‘'Iigion 
there. But the Catholic ('hurch, to whom 
primarily the election of Sigismund was 
due, since she thought to bring the .Swedes 
back to hei bosom, contrived to int(‘rest 
the realm in the dynasty l)y the j)romise 
which the king made to cede listhonia to 
Poland. .Sui)})lies were grantc'd to the 
king for the journey to Sweden. He was 
crowned there on February K^th, 1504, and 
subscribed, actually with the knowledge ol 
the ])apal nuncio, a di'claration which 
excluded the Catholics in Swi’dt'ii from all 
offices, while he intended in Poland to 
exclude the heterodox ; so deceitful and 
dishonourable was th* ]M)licy that was 
adopt( d. 

But this was all that Sigisimind did 
in Sweden. His uncle ('harles ol Siich'r- 
manland placed himsi'll at llu* head ot the 
Protestants, drove out the 
oUnd on i-oy^qists ste]) by step, and 
was able by the y(*ar r()04 to 


the Verge of 
Destruction 


to be crowiu'd king under the 
title of Charles IX. The long war which 
broke out over this brought Poland, in 
spite of occasional successes and di'cds of 
valour, to the verge ol destructi(»n by the 
terrible losses and humiliations whi('h it 
sustained ; it ended finally (ibbo) in the 
treaty at Oliva with the resignation by the 
king, John Casimir, ol all claims to the 
crown of Sweden, and wath the exhaustion 
of the Polish einjare, which had been 
obliged to neglect and abandon its most 
important interests. 

it was, lurther, of the gieatest c()nse- 
quence to tjje empire tliat Sigismund 
became the willing ally ol the Jesuits. 
Thus a Hood of Catholicism jioun'd into 
th(‘ country, which disregarded n'ligious 
liberty ; a policy that could only create 
misfortune in Poland, where there was 
such diversity of creed. The neighbouring 
powers, shielding religious interests, took, 
as might be expected, now the Protestants 
now the Oi*thodox under their jirotection, 
merely in order to interfere in the affairs 
of the empire. The very first appearance 
of the king on the scene showed that he 
was entirely in the hands of the Catholic 
party. At a hint from Rome he was 
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Abortive 
Attempts at 
Churcb Union 


willing to abdicate* the Polisli crown in 
favour of the house of Ha])sburg, and him¬ 
self to retire to Sweden.a pro])osal which 

evoked geu(*ral consternation and ill-ieelinq. 
The Jesuits in the intere.’sts ot the Church 
negotiated the marriage of the king with 
Anna, and after her dt ath with Constantia, 
daughters of the Arch.duke 
('harles of Styria andot Mary 
of Havaiia. The ])rivil(\ges 
'vhi('l) the Orthodox Church 
had acquired at tlie time ol tlie Hussite 
and Frote'staiit mo\ements weae* ieme)ve*eh 
and the-re was a reversion to the iele*as ol 
union as in tlie palms' days of the jiajiacy. 

The* attempts at union in 1415 and the* 
h'lore‘nline union ot I44e) liad prove-d 
aboitive. The Hussite* inove-ment anel 
then tlie Ketormation 
stre‘ngtheiu‘d the Ortho- 
elox (iierk world in its 
ii'sistance* to the Komaii 
( alholic (liureh. The 
union only split up the 
k’ussiaii societv into two 
eanips, whie'h lought 
against ean h othe'r more* 
l)itte*r!y than tlie Ortho¬ 
dox anel the^ Catholics. 

A union ul the- (in*e‘k 
Orthodox Chureh with 
Koine* is nowadas’s 
usually ehsparage-el. 'Hie 
Slavainie* liturgy, which 
would not ha\'e* be'cn 
tolerateel bj* Koine, was 
e)i iiH'stiinable \alue to 
all the* Slavs; 
inde’bte'el to it 
oldi‘.>t literal UK 



king was almost an insult to Christian 
charity. The majority of Orthodox 
bishops anel the most influential laymen, 
such as Constantin Ostrogski, were for 
the union ; at their head w as Archbisho]) 
Michael Kahoza of Ki(‘v. 

But the pride of the Catholic prelates, 
their selfishness and ignorance of the 
existing conelitions, ruined everything. 
I'he earliea* cham])ie)ns of the union, there 
fore, dr(*w back, among them the ])owerful 
prince Ostrogski. When, besides this, the 
Patriarchs of Antioch and Constantinojile 
canu* pt'rsonally to Poland in order to 
organise the resistance*, only a handful 
ol t>artisans ol the uniem were left. Both 
j)arties met tor a final discussion at Brest 
in r5qb. They soon divided into two 
groups, and banned each 
other; only a few 
bishops, w'ith the Metro¬ 
politan Kahoza anti their 
small following, declared 
for the uni(n. 'J'w'o of 
them, Hypatius Potij, 
Pishop of V'ladiinir, and 
('yryl 'lerleeki, Bishop 
of Lutzk, went to Koine* 
with th(‘ charter of union, 
and took the oath of 
obedien('(‘ in the name of 
the whole Kussian 
('hurch. Thus the 
lanious union of Brest 
W’as effected. The Ihiiate 
bishops were immediately 


__to re('eiv(* seats and votes 

they are the tool of the Jesuits in the Polish .Senate, 
for their utterly unfitted for his hi^h positioii, Sigis- 'fhis union brought no 

nuind III. Vasa of Sweden, became the puppet ^ 

of the Jesuits. He was even willing, at a hint gaill 


to the Catholic 


Ihlt, on the other f‘om Rome, to abdicate the crown of Poland. Qllireh aild tllC PoleS ill 


Jiaiid, tlu* Orthodox ChuK'li, exee])t in 
the first centiiri(*s of its s])K*ail among 
the Slavs, w^as nr)where an engine ot 
civilisation. 11 w'as rather the cause 
why the Slavs and other nations of the 
(ireek Church remained backward. Their 
clergy felt that most deo])ly in jdaces 
where they lived side by side W'ith the 
Komans ; for this reason the Ortliodox 
bishops w'ore mostly those who first 
espoused the cause of the union. If some 
such union had been introduced, whth a 
set ])ur})ose and yet in a conciliatory sj)irit, 
among the Knsso-Polish provinces, the 
SLircess would have been irresistible. But 
what the Koman priests now undertook 
under the spiritual guidance of the 
Jesuits and the protection of the Polish 


the future, chiefly because tlie animosity 
b(*tween the two J^iissian ])arties increased 
and they longht against each othi*r still 
more ()l)slinately. 

At this same time* a meeting of the 
lu'terodox, or Dissidents, as they were 
called in Poland, assembled at Thorn to 
c II- 'T-j discuss how the swelling tide 
of Catholic influence might be 

, stemmed. They sent a deputa- 

I»n,e»c, 

not receive it. The union ol Brest could 
not, however, hold its own ; for the king 
and the Slachta did not wish to fulfil the 
conditions of union. The iTiiatc bishops 
were not introduced into the Senate, 
nor were the ju'ivilegos of the Church 
observed; in this way the whole work of 
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union was made ridicMilous in the e5^cs 
of the non-nnited Orthodox. The ])er- 
secution of the Greek Orthodox, who 
liad not joined the union, became more 
and morc‘ sev t're ; tlu^y were hindered in 
their ])erl()rnKiiie(‘ of Divine worship ; llieir 
prii'sts were ])ul)liely insulted and out-' 
ra^ed; tluT churches were leased by 
Orthodox Gieir piitroiis to |t'vvs. who tiiiai 
« . . * demati(K'd iiioiU'V' payments lor 

, tlu‘ opt'mne ol tlie churches. 

IS avour towns expelled the Ortho¬ 

dox from tile town council, and even 
from th(* body ot citiztMis. Their churches 
and churcli jnoperty were takcai Irom 
them ; in a word, the oppression became* 
intolerabk*. Hatred ol Poland increas(*d 
1 lirouL,diout the l^ast, and the masses were 
stint’d u|) by the non-uni ted jiriests. 
The Possat'ks m the I’kraiiu were especi¬ 
ally actix'c, and came lorward as ])rotect()rs 
ol the Orthodox taith. 1 'hey demanded 
witli threats rii^hts tor their nu'trojiolitan 
and their bi^hoJ>s. and tor thems('l\-ese(|ual 
rif^hts with ilu* Slachta : but the old 
res])e<'t lor the Irecdom of all had been lost 
imdt'T t lit* mlhi(’iK'(‘ ol the* ('athohe reaction. 

'rhe?‘(* was no longer an\’ ])lace tor Iht* 
heterodox m Poland, '('he Orthodox, 
thereloit*. ori;.imsed tlu'ir lorces and at- 
tem]>te(l to do somethm^^ lor the im])rove- 
mc'iit ol culture. Print'e (Istrogski louiuU’d 
in OstroiL; an academy and a jirintin^- 

i) fticc‘ : presses were startl'd in otlu'r 
])la('t's also. 1'he ^ull between tin* two 
camps, which clevt'ily stri'ii^theiied them- 
sc'lves, /,,u'ew daily wider. 

All tins was done by Poland in her blind 
inlatuation at a tinu* when some laint 
]>ros})ects m the haist wen* openinj^ mit 
to her. The house ot Kurik in Russia 
was extiiK't, and Pithuanian maf;nat(‘s 

j) lac(*d at that lime the psi’iido-Demetrius 
on the throne of tlu* tsar. 1 'his Dmitri, 
about wh()S(* real lamily, in s})ite ot 
searchini:: investi^^^ations, nothin^^ can with 
ccaiainty be said, was a iriendot the J’olt*- 

. . and ol luiropcan culture, pos- 

TKreatened himsell. 'J'lu*re 

eposi ion o ually in lk.)land a jiarly 

Sigismund entei-tauied tlu* plan (;f 

de})osinj4 Sigismund and offering the 
Polish crown to thihtri. 

When this j)lan miscarried, Poland was 
still offered an opjxntunity of getting a 
looting in Russia, since after the deposition 
ol the Tsar Vassili Shuski,the Privy Council 
in Moscow chose as tsar Vladislav, son of 
Sigismund. Polish I roops under Sholkievsk i 
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held Moscow in th(‘ir jxiwt'r. An agree¬ 
ment was so far ma.d(* that \dadislav should 
})ledge hims(‘lf to ])rotect the Cireek faith 
and the (ireek Church, to allow the Ifoyars 
U) retain their privilegt'S, to grant them the 
Polish ])rivilegi‘ of Nemim'in Ca])tivabimus, 
and to concliul * an alliance with Poland. 
But the narrow-mindedness ol tlx* lather, 
who, ])robably at the instigation ol tlu* 
Church and tlx* Jesuits, wislx'd to a('(|uir(* 
the crown ol Russia tor himsc'll, a,nd 
tlu* relx'llion of the Zebr/yilo\’ski family, 
which broke out at the most critical 
moment, frustrated all tlx* great plans 
regarding a union with Moscow once anti 
lor t'vx'r. 

When Russia, tlx'relore. was being 
consolidated at honx* under the new 
Roniaix)! dynasty. Polaixl and Russia 
onct* mon* lact'd each other with the old 
hostility. Jk)land resolveil on war in order 
to bring \’ladislav to Moscow by lorce 
ol arms ; but at tlx* same time the tolly 
was committed ol biiuling the king even 
tlx‘n to incorporate any luturt* coixjiiests 
with the l\)lish Clown. \’ladisl.i\’ was 
lorced in the yeai K)!/ solemnly to lesign 

_ . Smolt'Usk. Slaiodiib. and a 

Cosspcks , , 1 

4 *1. u I seiX'S ol otliei 


to the Help 


lavonr ol the Polish ciown. as 


“ it this resignation ol Russian 
])roviix'es wouUl be a recomnx’ndation to 
the Polish candidates m Russia. 

For the lavourabk- jH’accat Deiilinonear 
the Troizkaja Law'ra (lOiS), which se^aired 
to them Smolensk. J )orogobnsh, ( /(‘rmgo\', 
and several other towns, the i'oles aia* 
indebted to the C'ossack Hetman Konas- 
zevicz, w'ho canx* to their help wath 
20,000 j)icked troops and enabk'd them to 
inarch on Moscow’, as well as to the ])aeitie 
nature ol the d'sar Michael Romanol and 
the Russian desire lor traiupulity. Soon 
afterwards Jkilaiid was entangled m a 
war w'ith tlu.* lamoiis Swedish warrior 
(histavLis Adolj)lms, aix) with 'J'lirkey, 
w'hieh cost her gr(*at saerifKa's, in spiti* ol 
the heroic di'cds ol tlx* generals Stanis¬ 
laus Koniecj)olski and Chodkicvic/. 'I'lx* 
("ossacks, W'ho sima* I 5 ()t) liad already 
come lorw’ard opi'iily as jwotectors ot 
the Orthodox laith, 1X)W’ assumed a 
inenaeing altitude. 

Tlx* Slachta, when it met after tlx* (k‘alh 
ol Sigismund in i()j2 to ek*et his s()n 
Vladislav IV. Sigismund, who died in 
i() 48, restricted still more the power of the 
crown. The king was in the In lure not to 
be allowed to l)cgin a war without the 
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consent of llie imperial diet, or to enlist 
soldieis (Hit of his ])rivy jnnse ; he was 
r(^(piii(;d to conler 11 k^ vacant otiicc^s 
within six wct^ks alter the diet, to cede t(; 
the country the profits ot coina{:;(‘, to 
laiild a lle(d on IIk* Baltic, and to cojitii- 
t)ute two (iiiaileis iiistisad of one r|uart(*r 
, of the royal revenues to the 
he ® war with Moscow. Bi'sides this. 
Restricted ^Tr)SCheil 

Iroin the hide ol land was 
abolished as “a survival of the old se.rldoni.” 

According to tlu^se provisos the kiu.^ 
was moie restrict(‘d in his libertv than 
the ('rdinarv noble, since tlu^ latter 
niij.;ht ke(;]) troops; Zamojski \\ isneo- 
vecki and others we.K* abk* to ])ut 10,000 
men into the lield. \ ladi^la\' was coni- 
pc'lled to ac(’(‘pt thc^e 
>tipulations. and in the 
course ol his ici;;n ha<l 
to submit to still lurthei 
cui'tailnu'iit ol his liee- 
dom. .\s he onc(' wt'iit 
to Baden t<» take the 
waters, the diet ol le ;*) 
pass(“(l a lesoliilioii that 
tlu' kiii^ c'ould not 1(M\ (' 
the I ountiy willioul the 
< ons(‘nt (>1 pai liameiit. 

Later the kiiic \^a'^ pM- 
hibited. and this tin-e 
with moi(‘ justi(.e, lioin 
incurring debts in im- 


]>erial allaiis. 

1 a d i s 1 a V was ob- 

\iousl\’ foiced to try 

and im]>io\(‘ this uii- a king witi 

tnu.hk. .,1 tlu. Sr 

Clown in regard to the' passed a resolution that 
(..■,l,it..s. Ulul l,.stR.iif;t!K.|i 
the central powci. His w hok^ r(‘ii;n is 
a ('o\’eil struj^i^le ai^ainst the <‘xisting 
constitution. .\bo\'e all, he wished to 
withdraw liimselt from the exct‘ssi\’e 
ir.lluence ol the ('atholic ('hurch, which 
hi' jud.Lted harmlul to the welfare of 
the country. The t.'hurch, dominated by 


iet, or to enlist fortunes, and finally watched evtuy step 
jnnse ; he was which the kiiij^ took. 

vacant oliici^s Vladislav, who in Ma\', at liis 

diet, to cede t(.) lather’s instructions, had undertaken a 

ot coinaj:;!*, to Iou/l^ jouriu^y to siwiaal I'ourts, and linally 

, and to contri- to Koine, at last ventuied to takc^ Ujj 

of one r|uart(*r a bold atlilmk; against the jnedoininance 

evenues to the of the ( hurch. He, like* ( asimir l\h ])ri;- 

A'. Besides this, viously, emleavoured to make the iiitlueiu c; 

1 two j^roscheii of the crowai telt in the election ot the 

ot land was bishojis, and nei^otiati^d with Koine on the 

he old se.rldoni.” subject w ith some, success. Hi' wished 

visos the kiu.^ that the jiapal consent to the toundin|.^' ol 

lis libertv than the Jesuit academy in Cracow should be 

ice the latter recalk'd. 1 It'instituti'd in Thorn, certainly 

inojski W'isneo- to the indi,^nation ot the ('atholics, a dis- 

(' to ])ut 10,000 cussioii between the dilferent confessions, 

lisla\' was com- which, howtwer, like others })re\'iously, 

remained unsuccessful. 
He jirotected the non- 
united, and. disrt'j^tardiiijj; 
the union at l-Jrest, lett 
them their own l)i>ho{)rics 
in Leinbeyij;, Brenu'sl, 
l.ul/.k, Mohile\', and the 
archbishoj trie ol Kiev, 
without troubling him- 
sell about the jirotest 
ol Koine; in tact, lu' 
actually jn'iniitti'd the 
return ol L’niates to 
Orthodoxy and treati'd 
the (ireek (Irthodox with 
justice. The siii'i'css ol 
his I'xerlions was con- 
sit lerable. 111 ct >nse(|uence 
of this the I'astern ])ro- 
A KING WITHOUT LIBERTY villCO, and, above all, 
The liberty of the crown was curtailed durinjy iln ('• 

the reiRU of Vladislav IV. The diet of If:-.* ^'»>^d(.KS, 1 IlL LUaiU- 

passed a resolution thatthe king could not leave JUollS ol ( )rthodoX\', 
the countiy without the consent of pailianicnt. ,-^^.0,.,.] o,, . i . 4] . 



le kingcouid not leave JUollS ol ( )rthodoX\' 
xmsentofpailiament. ^j,^, 

kin.LL althoui;h they weri' awaie that they 
could not ex})ect any just treatment 
Irom their ('nem\ the Slachta. 

In an eijindly decisi\e manner hi' bioke 
away Jroin the foreign ])olicy of his 
father. He strove lor an alliance ol 
ikilaud with Kiissia, carried on war with 


Jesuits, encounij^a'd men to enter their . fj;reat ener,G;y, and obtaim'd 

community, conceded no pri\'ik‘jL;es to in i(>J4 at Poljanovka a 

the I'niates, and thus rendered the w’hole yi^ favourable jieace. which 

work ol the union void. The Jesuits in ^ ** brought to the Boles the 
Boland, as in other countries, searched possession of Sievsk, Smolensk and 

for Protestant and other heretical books Czernigov. His intention was now' to 

and ik^stroyed them. The schools came wage a joint war on a grand scale 

gradually into their hands ; they founded against Turkey; he therefore yielded in 

their own academy in Cracow', in order the Swetlish ijuestion, and in the truce 
to enter into rivalry with the one already at Stuhmsdorf on Sejiternber 12th, ib^S, 
existing. They accunuilated immense in return for the restoration of Prussia, 
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renounced all claim to Livonia, which w'as 
conquered by Sweden. In his ea^^erness to 
attain his purpose he made overtures to tiie 
house of Hapsburg, and married Cecilia 
Renata, an Austrian archduchess. When 
on her death he married a French princess 
— Marie Louise of Nevers-Gonzaga—he did 
so j^robably in order to lit out troops 
^ . against Turkey with her money. 

.. If Poland then achieved suc- 
Kevolution i i . 

. p 1 . cesses, slie owed tliem only to 

in o an circumspection and self- 

sacrifice of her king. In return she was 
not even willing to ])ay the debts incurred 
by him in the war against Moscow, 
and after great efforts a tax was granted 
the king only as “gratitude.” In one 
single point did the king allow himself 
to be carried away by the Slachta to take 
a step momentous for Poland, in the 
legislation concerning the Cossacks. 

At the close of the sixteenth century a 
great economic and social revolution had 
been completed in Poland. The colonisa¬ 
tion of the eastern ])rovinces had made 
unexpected progress. Red Russia. 
Volhynia and Podolia had l)een long 
occupied by the foolish loids ; now tlie 
stream of colonists flowed into the 
Dniejier region and swe])t along with it 
the inhabitants of the above-named 
regions. Lven nobles who. in consequence 
of the civil wars and also ol the struggle 
with Russia, were at the end ot their 
economic resources, marched under the 
])rotection of mighty lords to the eastern 
provinces, and there liecame ('ossacks. 
Small landowners in the western pro¬ 
vinces could not hold their own from want 


the banner of democracy, the centre of 
gravity was now shifted once more to 
the vSenate, which, by economic ])res- 
sure, ruled the chamber of j)rovincial 
deputies. 

The devTlopment of Pobind from the 
close of the sixteenth century lay, there¬ 
fore, in the hands of the magnates; th(^ 
oligarchs dictated to the crown ; with 
them originated the first of those rev'olts 
so disastrous to the state, which were 
destined to lead irresistibly to the down¬ 
fall of Poland. Side by side with the 
formation ot the large landed estates in 
the eastern juovinces went a movement 
of the po|nilation from west to east, 
which shifted the economic and also the 
])()litical centre of gravity of tiu^ empire 
toward the eastern frontier. ihc' great 
nobles of the east guided the stat(‘ ac'cord- 
ing to their own will. 

In addition to this a social transfoi nia- 
tion took place. .Among the ('ossacks a 
party was slowly devi'loping which aimed 
at Ireedom and wished to be on e(juality 
with the nobles. But nothing was more* 
dangerous lor th(‘ great landowners ol the 
eastern marches than this movement. b\’ 
which they ran the risk of losing the whole 
]X'asantry, the one su])j)ort ol their larms. 
All who were o])presse(l and wish(‘d to live 
a life ol freedom joined the ('ossacks. The. 

peasant po])ulalion couhl only 
oiTthe*^ * licld back bv ion t' trom run- 

- ning awav and nugratmg to th<‘ 

Increase 

Cossacks increa.v'd fj'om vear to year with 
great ra})idit\’. To lemedy this evil, 
measures were taken that only ()oo Cos- 


of hands ; e(iually in the east the un¬ 
certainty and the exhausting work ol 
colonisation rendered the d(welo})ment ol 
small farms imj)ossible. 

The consequence was that the j)etty 
nobility, especially in the east, became 
depenclent on the large lamlowners ; by 
tliis step their influence in national life 
would naturally sink, while that of the 
magnates rose. if in the fifteenth and 


sacks should be admitted, ind ri*gi.'>ters 
were drawn up for ins])ecti,)n, while all 
others had to remain peasants. 

The threatened oligarchs now thought 
of applying an efficient renu‘dy. At their 
insfigation tbe diet of i(),]8 resolved to 
place the registcMtul persons iindtu' a l^>li.sh 
commissary ; all who later acejuirtid 
privileges were to forfeit their rights, liber¬ 
ties and incomes. Their possessions were 


also in the sixteenth century the 

petty nobles had 

exercised such 

])ower in the state 

that they could 

pass e v e n t h e 

g r e a t legisla t i ve 

had' stood under 


confiscated by the lords, and they must 
immediat(‘ly pay 

loss of the Ukraine. 
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GREAT DAYS OF COSSACK POWER 

AND THE COMING UP OF RUSSIA 

A prKR the C()n(|iiost of Kiev and the invaded tlieir tcrrilorics. In Russia 
siibjuLuition oi Russia bv the Tartars. peonle were oriifinallv called f'ossacks 


subju^^ation ol Russia by the Tartars, 
Moscow on the one hand, and Lithuania 
on Iht^ oth(;r, had grown inlo new political 
centres. But in Kiev all culture and 
political life were dying out. The country 
gradually becajiu' a desert ; the survivors 
lelt by tilt* sword of the Tartar were 
dragged away intt) captivity or emigrated, 
while a lew who icniainetJ behind, living 
in ])er]H'tual danger, sank into l)arbarism 
and took refuge in tin* forests and fens. 
It was onI\' wht*n th<*se districts were 
con(|uered by Lithuanian ])rinces ttiat tin* 
lugitiv(*s came back and the ('ountry was 
onct* more popubite.d. Princt's of tin* 
()lgt*rd stock rt'ceived huge tracts ot this 
unowned land and introductMl settlers. 
Their ])rimarv dut\' was always, however, 
towardoti Tartar attacks, and the military 
organisation had therelore first to be taken 
in hand. Thus in course of tiuK* a kind ol 
military trontier against the Tartars was 
d(‘\‘elo[)e< 1 . The first step was taken t)y 
the liontier starosties (districts governed 
b\’ starosts) ; the resid(;nt landowners also 
fought the Tartars on their own account. 
Owing to this duty of detence. free coin- 
]>anies were tormed. which stood in very 
loose relations with their princes and 
starosts. At the beginning of tin* fifteenth 
( e.nturv the\’ bore the name of Lossacks. 

The whole institution, like the name, is 
ol 'fartar origin ; but the Slavonic Cos¬ 
sacks developed (juite differently. In any 
case, a direct connection with the Kirghiz, 
w ho call themselyes Kasaks, is not demon- 
^ . . strablt*. It is also better to 

oAhe* sejxirate them entirely from the 
^ . Casoges on the |)eninsula of 

ossac s Jaman, and the Tcherkesses in 
the Caucasus, who were subjugated in (>65 
by Syiatoslay. Among the Tartars those 
}u*.rsons were called Cossacks who made 
raiding ex[uulitions without the permission 
of their chiefs. Russian and Lithuanian 
princes, such as \disilij IV. Ivxinovitch and 
Sigismnnd L. made lormal complaint to 
the Tartar khans that the “ Cossacks ” 


invaded their territories. In Russia 
j^ieople w'ere originally called Co.ssacks 
who, in contrast to the .settled pr)j)ulation 
with their burden of taxes, wem engaged 
in trade and commerc(.*, exporting salt in 
particular, or served on board the shipping 
on the \'olga, or were occupied witli 
fisheries on the Dnieper and brought fish 
r' I. n j b> fbe market at Kie\'— 
o r people, in short, who wereiiot 

theb(‘gmningot thesixteenth 
century there were < ossacks wIiom* duties 
were exclusi\’ely military, although they 
wen^ not free. V)ut were, the subj(icts of 
various princi'S. They must have been the 
de.sccndants ot those* tree itinerant traders 
who must havt^ been lamiliarised w'ith 
every sort of danger on their journeys, 
('itizens and peasants who lound their 
burdens intolerable flocked to them. 
These Cossack bands ofttui boro the names 
ot their lords ; tl us we find “ ('ossacks ot 
Ih'ince Demetrius \\’isnio\'i(*cki.'’ or, ac¬ 
cording to the names of the starosties and 
towns. Cossacks ol Kanew, Bar, M'in- 
nica, Bilacerkoy and Kiev, ot Smolensk, 
Riasan and Putvol. Those oi ('zerkasy W'ere 
so renowned that the ('ossacks were later 
called generally Czerkasw The greatest 
services in the organisation and develop¬ 
ment of the Cossack s^'stem were per- 
lormed by the frontier starosts and by the 
judnees. 

Daszko\ icz. Starost of (’'zerkasy on the 
Dniejier, went to Poland and demanded 
in the diet at Piotrkov that these free 
companies should be recognised as an 
imj)erial army, whose duty was to guard 
the frontier ; he showed also how* import¬ 
ant that might be for the empire, llis 
request was not granted ; and when the 
government proposed to restrict the 
C'ossack right of settlement they withdrew' 
behind the rapids south of Czerkasy. 
Here the free Cossack race, wdiich recog¬ 
nised no sovereign, made its home. \Xc 
find the first traces of these “ Saporoska 
Sjetsch in an edict of King Sigismnnd 
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Aiipistiis of T5()8. They arc more pre¬ 
cisely (lescribeci to us in the docunients of 
tlie end of the sixteenth century. Their 
strongholds were the islands in the 
Dnieper, where they hail their forts. 

Their organisation was that of theorders 
of chivalry in Wc'stern luirope. Implicit 
obedience, })iety, chastity in the camp, 
TK« S* • t ‘^^>solute eijuality—these were 

- the conditions of lil(‘ among 

Discipline of ,, c . i 'ri i i 

.he sjetsch 

was the only authority ; it 
elected the chief, the Ataman or Hetman, 
who held his office only lor one year, and 
thiMi was biought to account for his 
actions, and could even be punished by 
death ; the .\sa\'ul. or second in command, 
and a chancellor (pisai). The assemblv 
])oss(^ssed also the only judicial anthoiity. 
yuarrels wen* strictly forbidden ; thelt 
and the plundering of ('liristians were 
punishable by hanging, 'flie Sjetsch li\ed 
ai'cording to the ])recepts ol the Orthodox 
('Imri'h and strictly observed the fasts. 

Their most honourable task \\as war 
against the inlidels. Tlic'y li\ed in fenced 
enclosures (kurenj) which were covered 
with horse-skins, 150 in each. Married men 
could be leceixed into the coinpam’, but 
their wives might not be brought with 
them. Th(‘ir food was a sort ot yeast, 
fish, and lish-soup. .\ new institution 
thus began to flourish in tlioM* parts ; 
indeed, it seemed as if a nt'w state would 
spi'ing u]) there, on a new non hjiiopeaii 
basis. Whilt' in Poland and tlu‘ rest of 
luirope the freedom of individual classes 
alone was known and preseiwed. tlaae th<‘ 
\'ery low cut stratum demanded for itself 
tli(‘ same f!<*('(lorn ; tlieia-was to be tlicie im 
class distinct loll, but merely ,1 fiet* nation. 

Independently ol the Sji'tst li, free com¬ 
panies also weic foi'iiu'd wliii h, wIkmi thev 
planiu'd a laid, ( hose a Hetman for them- 
sehes. Hut e\'ei\'thing latei was concen¬ 
trated in the Sjetsch, which loinied the 
ralh’ing jioint of all the ('ossacks of the 
p. - I'kraine. So far as we know, 

the Cossrek Hadovskij was 


Fairyland 


‘ek'cted Jletman over all the 


Cossacks for the tirst time under 
Sigismund Augustus in 1572. The same 
king ]mt all the Cossacks und(‘r the juris¬ 
diction of one judge, who had his residence 
at 1 hlacei kov. Altei this time ca])tains, or 
Htdmans, who were recognised by the 
lk)lish government a])])('ared at their head. 
The ('ossack life jxrssessed an irresistible 
charm ; anel when the news spread of 
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this faiiylaiid wIr'ic* tw'ery man could live 
as free as a bird, and it receix’ed a solemn 
cons(‘cralion as a sworn fo(‘ to llu' infuU'ls, 
it was gradually populated with fugitives 
and deserters fiom Poland and Russia. 
Tht‘ countiv on both sides ol tiu' Dnieper 
round Ki(‘V. as far as the 'Partai fiontii'r, 
lu'came a jiaiadise for all tlu' poor and th(‘ 
oi)ju\‘Ssed, not less than for thos(‘ who 
thirsted lor glor\' and Ituts of arms. 'FIm' 
Little Russian race S(.‘em(‘d (]ualili(‘(l to 
pul into practice' the idc'a ot unixa'isal 
eejuality and freedom. The science' of war 
was lit'ie brought to high pi'ilee tion. At 
tilt' same* tinu* a lilc'ialiiit' was })roduc('d 
which gku'ifii'd thi* ('ossac'k lile in attrae'- 
five b.dlads and tah's. All the Slaxonic 
world might well Ix' proud ol this li'ee* 
state. Ol cours(' this ju'oplc, which 
leganU'd war as the object ol hie, could 
not faiilx' bt' exjH'(dt‘d to cultix ate a higher 
civilisation. 

'J'hr ('ossacks might ha\-(' biought meal 
culable adxantages to the c»>uiitr\’ and 
the whole empiie ol l^)land if th(' Polcu 
had understo(»d how to lit this new member 
into the oigaiiisin ot the state. P.ut the 
democratic s|>nit ol th(' (ossacks did not 
p. ., hai inoniM'with till'ai istoi'iatic 
k? ^ f constiliition ot Poland. 'Flieii' 

IheCoss.cks Id n.,,n 

ol Imblm onl\' threi* 

sharpl\ di\'id(‘d clas>t‘^ - Hk' Slachla, the 
citizens, and the pie^ent sells Theiewas 
no place lor th<' ( o'-^acks among these 
thre«‘ classt'.s, and, instead of any ad- 
vanttiges, the ('ossat. ks theH'h»n' })ii'srnled 
t(» Poland a social and politic.d j)iobIem. 
as important as it was dangerous, which 
m its subse(juent shape became pK'domi- 
uantK' an eeonomic (jui'stion. 

1 he ( ossacks exeiehsed on the j)easan11 \’ 
in Poland and l.ithuani.i sii( h a stiong 
attraction th.at onI\' the st'xciest jxaialties 
could lestrain Uie people* lioin fleeing b\' 
crowds into the* rkraine. rhe'\- se'cmed, 
thereloie. to the Machta to be a re\’olu- 
tionary influence which disturbed the orde'r 
of the state, and, l)\’ encouraging the 
exodus ol the* labouring countrv ])opula- 
tion, threate'iied eve'iy farm with de'sola- 
tion anel ruin. P>ut the* e'conomic stability 
of the Polish state' de‘})en(k‘el on the' 
serfdom (>1 the country ])o))ulation ; this 
had been a main obje'ct of the legislature, 
just as in the ancient world tlu' jirosjierity 
of the state' had de|)end('d on skn'e'i y as a 
legal institution. Jt is thert'fore inteliigible 
w’hy the Slachta jiersecuted with deadly 
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hatred and deep contcnij)t those runaway 
peasants who ventured to put themselves 
on a level with their betters. They staked 
everything on reducing the Cossacks again 
to the position of ])easants. The division 
of interests was not to be healed, and war 
was inevitable. It was an almost hopeless 
task to find a means of arranging the 
dispute and solving the social ]>robIem. 

Apart from Sigismund J., who had 
quietly promoted tlie organisation of the 
Cossacks, Sigismund Augustus was the 
first who attemptt'd to 
link the Cossack element 
with the organism of the 
Polish state, since h(‘ 
placed them unik'r the 
authoiitv of tli(‘ starosts. 
restricted their numbers, 
and lixed their pa\'. 

Bathori had only taken in 
his pay ()00 Cossacks, and 
those fortlu'war against 
Moscow. It was only 
under Sigismund III. that 
the diet of i.Sgo (hdcM- 
miiied to ])ay (),ooo 
Cossacks. They were en¬ 
tered upon a list and 
called “ r('gistere(l.” 

Their commander-in-chit'f 


was the 
Hetman 
b i n g , 
Cossacks 


Polish Clown 
Jor the time 
so that t h (‘ 
intemU'd 
to compose* onl\' a ])art 
of the l^)lish army. The 
‘‘regist(’n‘d ” received 
grants of land, a court of 
justice of their own at 
Baturin, and tlu* right of 
electing suju'rior ollicers. 

All the others, by lar 
the majority, wc're in¬ 
tended to revi'i t to tlu' 
status of jieasants. Sigis¬ 
mund thus tound a way 
out ol the difficulty 
wdiich only satisfied a very small pro¬ 
portion of the Cossacks. But the Slachta 
did not wash to admit even these b.ooo 
into the state, and treated them merely as 
mercenaries. This ])rovoked new strife. 
The “ registered ” combined wath the iion- 
registered Cossacks and relielled against 
the government, at lacked the Slachta on 
their estates, and, under lead(*rs of their 
owai choice, made raids u])on Turkey 
and the Tartar territory. Through this 
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ANCIENT COSSACK CHAIN MAIL 
Present-day Cossack in the armour of the past. 


state of affairs a new' difficulty sprang 
up for the I’olish government; for this 
arrogance of the Cossacks threatened 
every moment to bring on their heads 
a dangerous w'ar with the Porte, and 
injured Ottomans were continually lodging 
comjdaints against insolent ('ossacks. 
All commands were as useless as the 
execution of several Hetmans. What 
did the free Cossacks care about the 
national interests of Poland ? They loved 
liberty and war above everything else ; 

they went as gaily to 
battle as to a dance. Often 
imitating the intrepid 
X’arangians, they sailed in 
their light craft from the 
Dnieper to tlu* Black Sea 
and plundered the suburbs 
of Constantinople or the 
towns of Kilia, Akerman, 
Ismail. Sinope and otlu'is. 
Sigismund built the for- 
tri'ss ol Kr(‘menczug on 
till* l)niep(‘r in to 

hold 1,000 men, whose 
task it would be* to keep 
llit* ('ossacks in check. 
Hut (‘ven tliesi* standing 
garri^ons wvve unable to 
ri'ston* order. In the 
\’t>ar T5()2 tlu* first revolt 
of tlu* registered ('ossacks 
broke out, nndei tlu* 
h'adersliij^ of the H(*tman 
Christoplu*!’ K o s i 11 s k i. 
Princt* Constantine 
()‘^trogski. himself Ortho¬ 
dox. su])j)r(*ssed it at the 
lu*ad of the Slachta. The 
Cossacks were forced to 
surrender Kosinski and 
elect anotlu'r Hetman, to 
give up tlu* booty, and to 
bind themsel\'(*s not to 
undertake any raids with¬ 
out the knowledge and 
consent of the government, 


and not to rt*ceive any deserters. But a 
second rising followed in i^Qb, under 
Loboda and Severin Nalivajko. 

The first revolt may have had a more 
social character, but now' there was a 
religious element added, since the Cossacks 
rose to protect the Orthodox faith, which 
w'as threatened by the union of Brest in 
1596. Ostrogski, the antagonist of the 
union, now' himself fanned the flame, 
since he wished to wreak vengeance on 
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Turkish Fleet 

Burned 

by Cossacks 


Alexander Sii'inaszko, the rastollan of 
H' aclaw, and on llu' I>isli()]) Cyrvl Torkvki. 
I'lin rt‘t)els assonihlcd in his (cnitory; tli(‘V 
were joiiit‘d in Ostrog ])y Damian Nali- 
vajko, a hrollinr of Sexcrin, the diajdain 
of Ostrovski ; many nohlns, eycn the non- 
rejL;istered, look tlu‘ii‘ side. The best 
^eiUMals, Zamojski and Sholkievski, were 
sent against 1 he insnrgt'iits 
and foreed them to siirrendt'r. 
'J'he two H(‘(nians were given 
np and were beheaded at 
Warsaw. Treated witli great liarshness, 
tht‘ Cossacks now ili'd in massi*s to the 
lett bank of tlu‘ J)nie])er. to vSapo- 
roshje. whei(‘ they established their lu'ad- 
(|iiarters. 'I’lieir numbers gri'w so ra]>idly 
tlu'rt* that tliey were* able once mor(‘ to 
nndeitake raids ; they surprised \'arna 
in iCo.S, and destroyed^ ia 
and IVrek(^p. 

The Saporogi lH'cam(‘ especially ttnmid- 
abk‘ wluMi the Hednian IVter Konas/,(‘- 
vic/ vSaha jdaeznyi. a bold and skillul 
strategist, placed hnnselt at the'ir ht‘ad in 
1()12. He })lmuleied, in ibi’dlu* coast ot 
the Crimea as tar as Kiijuitoria, took 
Kaffa. dc'stroyed Sinope in pillaged 

iji ifji4 the coast ol Asia ]\Iinor, ami in 
if)i5-i()Tt)'I rebi/ond. ami burnt the Turk¬ 
ish tleet. It was lu' wlio supported the 
polish campaign against ]\losc<nv. The 
name of Sapon^gi was soon universally 
used lor the Dni('per C'ossacks. Konasze- 
vic/ assunu'd tlu* titk' “ Hidmau of both 
banks of the Dnieper and of the Saporogi.” 
and ]ilaced himself o\'(t the “ registeaed ” ; 
in laid, lu' (altered into alliance with tlu‘ 
tsar and with Tinke'V. 

lie xvas the first Hetman who opt ally 
protectcal thetdmrch and organised it, sim e 
lie (hanandtal an Orthodox Metro})olitan 
with suttragan bishops lor Kiev, and cairied 
his point. TIh' Patriarch of {(ausakan, 
d'heoj)han, came to l^ussia and cons(*- 
cratial Jov^ Borecki as Metropolitan and 
six other bisho])s ; Konaszevicz assigned 

r- u them (‘States. He founded 
The Cossack . . , 

Period many churches, naiewa'd the 

. — inonastca ies, ojiem-d schools, 

of Greatness 

stress on the improverneut of culture. He 
also call(‘d uj)()n tlK‘ Polish governnuait to 
confirm his jiosition ; this was done wlam 
his lielp was l equirt'cl against the Tui ks. 

But he xwas always endeavouring to 
emphasise his independtaica*. When 
Poland, in the treaty with Turkey of ibji, 
promised to keep the Cossacks in check, 
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he imiiK'diately organised an expedition 
into th(‘ Turkish tcaritory, by way ol legis- 
lering his jirotest against that stipulation. 
vS(rang('l\' enough, this man of iion, who, 
for instaiu'e, ordered th(' H(‘tman ot the 
” registered ” Borodox ka to be beheaded 
in sight ol th(‘ Polish eanpy and seemed to 
lov'e war and war only, retir(*d alter th(‘ 
battle ol Kliotin, wheio h(‘ was wounded 
in the hand, into a monastery, and then* 
occupied liimself with the (‘omposition of a 
book, to which (‘vam bis enemies gav(‘ 
unstinted ])raise. Konaszevicz (li(‘(l on 
Aj)ril 5th, i()22, an ('xtraordinary ehai a('ter, 
bold to foolhardiness, a cl(‘\'(‘r stat('sman, 
a patron of culture and freedom ; in short, 
one of the greatc'st Slavs in Instory. He 
founded th(‘ national imleju'iuh'm'e and 
spn'ad abroad the lame ol his nativ(‘ 
I'kraine ; among th(‘ ('ossadcs th('ms(‘Iv(‘s 


Decline of 
Cossack 
Independence 


he roused a dee[) love lor tlw' moth(‘i- 
countrv. He is still celebrated in s(tng. 

In thre(‘ y(‘ars alter Ins death tla* Cossack 
country sank from llu* pinnacle to which 
it had b(‘en raisnl by Koiias/ex icz. riie 
Cossacks had b(‘(‘U welcomed evei \uii(‘i< 
as nuMa'cnaries ; Loboda and Xah\a)k<) 
had fonglil nmh'r tlu* empeioi’s bannei in 
Traiisxiyania. and oIIkms. Iik(‘ 
Lisox'ski. in (ieiniany its('ll. 
1 'lu‘ Polish go\’(‘rnmeni ikwv 
sc'ut th(' Hetman Konieep(tlski 
to the l'kraim‘, on th(‘ right bank, und(‘i 
tlic pr(‘te.\t ol pi (‘Venting Coss.n. k inroads 
into 'rnrkish territoi w Tln‘ t 'ossaeks 
wa‘re imex}H‘et(‘(lly sun()uiid(‘d by his 
lorces on Lake Kurakov, misled b\- tals(‘ 
promises, and eonipcTed to sinieiider. 
They wer(‘ forced to aeei'pt the lollowing 
terms on tlu‘ lu'ath ot Medveshi Ln/y in 
i()25. Six thousand “ legisteied ” W(‘re 
to b(‘ndained, 1)0.000 gulden m gold p.nd 
to them, and th(‘ ivgistei kept in the 
im])eria] trc'asnry ; the Hetman was to b(' 
C(jiifinned in huj ap])ointnieiit b\ the Polish 
Crown Hetman; inroads into Tnikish 
territory were to be discontiiuu'd : the 
boats were to be burnt and no ikwv ones 
fmilt. A thousand of the r(‘gist(‘red C'os¬ 
sacks wen' to bo on garrison duty in lli(‘ 
country of the SajKijogi. 

Th(' n()n-regist(‘red were to si'rve tli(‘ir 
lords and sell their goods watliin tw(‘lv(‘ 
weeks. Michael Doroszeiiko was then 
chosen Hetman, and coiitirmed in his post 
by Koniec|)olski. Somc‘ y(‘ars aft(‘rwards a 
l\)!ish army came again into the Hkraiiug 
and under its jirotectiou the Slachta in¬ 
dulged in acts of the greatest injustice and 
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violence. Murders, outrn^es, ;ind con¬ 
fiscation of ]))‘o])erty vv(‘re tlu* order of tlie 
day. It we retleii that hardly one in 
twenty could he entered on the rej^ister, 
we shall realise how ^Teat a mass ot in- 
tlaniinahh* material was (ollected there. 
Then' was (*(|ual danijer seething amont< 
tlj(‘Sapoio,!L(i, who had their own Hi'tmans. 

On th(‘ election oi Vladislav IV., the 
repn'SC'iilativ'es ot the ( ossacks also ap- 
})eared in tlu' impc'iial du't. 'rh(‘y ask('d 
lor electoral rij^hts, al)oIition of the 
union, increase m th(' numhers of th(‘ 
re/.^dst('n'd, and the conhrmation ot the 
pri\ih',i.^('S oj the Orthodox ('hurch. They 
received the answer that the Cossacks 
('ertainh' ioiniecl part ot the body ot the 
foolish r('pul)li(\ hut only as the hair and 
nails. whi<di (ould ht' ('ut off. In ordc'r to 
emphasise his demands, l^etrw.ckv. Het¬ 
man ot lilt' “ r(‘,jj;isli r('(l.” marchi'd to 
\’olh\nia and ravaged the' property ot 
the Slachla. 'fhe Cossa* ks we're nf)t ad¬ 
mitted to lull ('k'ctoial privil('^(‘s : hut 
tile i!L;hts ot the ()rthoel(»\ ('hurch we're 
cdiiliimeel and its Metropolitan. Pete'r 
Me^ila. was lecoj^nised. N’laelislav IW 
piomised to lestoK' the Orthodox dio('e'S('S 

and to tound nt*w dioet'.ses for 

ossac (herniates, and allowed them 

« K e'hurche's and 

Beheaded 

to S('t up prmtine; - jin'sses. 
lUit ther<‘ W’ns hltU' talk ot the' tia'e'dorn 
nl th<' ('ossacks: on the' eontrarv. he 
oi’di'ie'd th(' nt'W lortrt'.ss oi Kuelak to he' 
huilt on the' l)ni('])e‘r, whieh was inte'iiek'd 
t<» keep the Saporo^d in ehe'ck. The* 
lietman Sul\ina destroyeel this tentivss, 
tor which ac t lu' was impale'el in W'arsaw 
and an ainiy was st'ut against the ('os- 
sae'ks ; these, uneler Pa wink, who already 
conte'iu] dated the' autonomy oi the Ckraine'. 
were' re'ad\' tor a ele'S})e rate’ resistance. The' 
('ossae'ks teaij^ht tie'ie'i'ly at Kuiiu'jki and 
P>orovit/a, hut were- le)rea'ei te) give in. 
Pawl\d<. Te)milenko. anel e)the'r leaders 
w'eie helu’ade'el. 

'I'he('ossacks hael to ask teu' pardeui ; all 
whe) went to Saporoshje' wi'ie to he sent 
hack to the'ir le)rels. The- pre'paratieui e>f 
the' le-gister was te)r the future' e'utruste'd 
to the royal e'emimissaries, and the j)e'e)ple 
we'ie re)hhe'd oi the'ir ge)e)ds. d'he' diet of 
rende're'darrogant by its last victe»rv, 
ne)W' had recourse te) the* se'verest measures. 
I'he “ re'gistt'reel ” were ])ut on a level 
with the peasants, declared to have for- 
fe'ite'd all rights, and deprived of their 
goods. Hencedorward the Polish commis- 


sarv rt'sieled in Tr{‘chte'.mire)v The Polksh 
armie's ene'ampe'd in the Ckraine* and 
mercile'ssly w'aste'd the* e'onntrv. 

But peo])le wu're' mueh deceived in 
Poland who e-xpe'e-te'd that the' Idu'aine 
w'e)uld he' finally ])acitie'el by the enslaw- 
ment of the ('.ossacks. As an answer te) 
the' resolutions e)l the' die't a new re‘\'olt 

hn)ke'oiit unel(_'r Hunia.Ostrja- 
Terrible Fall i , , , o . o 

- nvcja anel riloiienko. But this 

of the j , I 

^ , alse) was sui)i)ress('d. In a 

Cossacks 1111 1 1 

eamp winch had surrendere'd 

unconditionalh’. ('very sinji^le ])erson was 
massae'red. Among the' lk)lish magnate's 
who took the' gie'atc'st inten'st in the* en¬ 
slavement ot the rkraine. Jeremias 
W'isiiiovk'cki—a voivoele ol the Jagc'llon 
stork distinguished himse'lf by his bar¬ 
barity ; at tli«‘ lu'ael of his own troe)ps he 
hnnit. he-heade'd. inp)ale'd. or hlindt^d all 
the Cossacks wdio fe*!! in to his hands. 

The' re'he'llion was cnislie’d by the' w'eight 
of numhers. Many lied to Sa]»oroslij(' and 
wande'red about in the' ste'pjie*. 'I'lie 
idea ot gaining sui>port Irom some jore'ign 
pow’er now' gatlu’ie'el stie'Ugtli. (Istrjaiiveia 
and h'iloiu nko we'iit to Mos('()W' : some* 
t).ooo are' said to ha\’e' ('iitt're'd the' st'i'viee 
ol PiTsia. Tli(' Slachta now rule'd abso¬ 
lutely in the L’krainc : the ('ossacks were 
lorhiddi'n e'Ve'ii to lish and to hunt. The 
je'Miits. loo. came the're he'tore long. 
Manx' magn-att's. such as Wisniox’iecki, 
Koiiice'p. )lski. Kalinox'ski, Potocki, 
ae'quired huge' tracts oi laiuk The 
(hstriet which W'isiiiox’e'e ki now [)osse'S.sed 
was greate*!' in size than many a (ie'rman 
]>rincipalit\'. A dc'putation of the ('ossacks 

— Roman Pnlovc'lz. P>ogdan ( hmelnicki, 
Ivan Bojarxn, Ixan W'oleze'uko — which 
demanele'd irom the king the' restoration 
oi fu'cdom. of the right to owm pro])erty, 
and of ])a\’m('nt tor .serx’iev. couhl not 
effect anx’tliing. The're was tranquillity 
ill the Ckraine only tor ten years : it 
seeiru'd as if the country only wished to 
try to what limits the oj:)j)ression ot the 

, lk)lish Slachta e'ould go. To 

en cars ^ period hi'long till' meri- 

, . torious exertions ot the 

the Ukraine Metropolitan of Kiev, 

Pete'r Mogila. The family of Mogila gave 
some able rulers to the })rincii)alities 
of Moldavia and Wallachia ; it was 
connected by many matriiminial ties with 
the foremost familie's of Poland. Peter 
rec'eived his education ])artly in the school 
of the Stauropigian fraternity at Lemberg, 
which was intimate with his family, aud 
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partly abroad. In 1625 he entered the 
most Cf'lebrated monastery of Russia, the 
Pcczerskaja Lavra at Kiev, of which he 
became abbot at the end of 1627. In 
this capacity he went in if)j2, at tlie head 
of the Cossack dejmtation to Poland, to 
the Reichstafs^, and petitioned the king to 
grant rights to the Orthodox Church. 

„ The consecration of Jov Ho- 

ihe |.amous Metropolitan of Kiev 

Metropolitan ^ Patriarch Theoi>han of 

|(‘rusalem, at ttu* n'cjuest ol 
the Hetman Konas/e\a'cz, had taken jdace 
without the'king’s knowledge: the office 
of metro])olitan and certain bishoprics 
were now intended to be recognised by the 
state. After tht‘ death of Horecki, Peter 
Mogila was recognised as Metro})olitan in 
1632. 

M(^gila’s first and iiup(U*taiit task was 
the irnproveiiKMit oi se('ondary and ele¬ 
mentary schools. While the ('atholic 
priests, the Jesuits in particular, founded 
and supported scientific' institutions on 
evc^rv side in ordc'r to light lh(‘ Evangc‘lic'als 
with spii'itual weapons, llie Russian c'lergy 
at the ])eriod ol tlu‘ 'I'artar dominion 
had sunk very low. 'fhe inajoritv ol the 
jiriests were illit('rate. Even the most 
bigotcxl supporters ot Orthodoxy could not 
fail to see that, it they wislu'd to saw their 
Church, they ought not to neglt‘ct c'ulture 
any further. Ecclesiastical brotherhoods 
were founded, and printiug-])resses and 
schools wcae set u{) tor the protection of 
the Church in the most important sc‘es, 
such as Lemberg, Kiev, Luck, Wihia. 

The first Orthodox sc'hool with a press 
was founded in 1580 by Prince Constantine 
Ostrogski in his town of Ostrog. A school 
with a press was next founded in I58f) at 
Lemberg by the* Stauropigian fraternity ; 
another in 1588 at Wihia. when the 
Patriarch of (.'onstantino])le stayed there : 
a third in Luck, in 1589 ; a lourth in 
Kiev. Hooks in defence of their ('hurch 
now began to be published by the 
Orthodox partv. The 

Spread, in Spite r 

of Persecution ^igismuiul II 

an enthusiastic C atholic 


and })atronofthe Jesuits, aimed at the ex- 
tii'iiation of the ('hurch and schools of the 
Orthodox jiarty. Wlien Theophan, the 
Patriarch of Jerusalem, appeared, he was 
announced to he a Turkish spy, and the 
bishops consecrated by him were brought 
before the courts. In spite of all this they 
held their own, and the schools increased in 


number. Mogila was especially desirous of 
tounding in Ki(*v a university, like those of 
other countries, in which instruct ion could 
be giv'en in Latin, (Leek, and Polish. 
He sent young pc'isons aluoad for some 
years to study the liighi‘r branches of 
education, and then installed tlumi as 
professors in his school, which bore tluj 
name of a “ college,” and was subse- 
(piently raised to the rank of a imiveisity. 
He sacrificed all his property to this end. 
He was soon in a ])()sitiou to send exem- 
])lary monks and efficii'iit teachers to the 
Prince ot Wallachia and to Moscow. 

A vigorous iiilellcctual movement now 
began. An ajx)li)gi‘tic Orthodox litiMature 
apjieared : the (Leeks could now \'ie 
successlullv' with the Roman ('atholies. 
The school had good ti'achi'is. and it 
educated famous scholars. Mogila himsell 
was consj)icuously active in tht* literary 
held. H(‘ wrote a serii'S ot the most 
necc'ssary church books for tlie peoph^ 
and for teachers. aiiK'udrd the text ol the 
translation of tlu‘ Bible, and eoinjiosed 
apologetics, esjieciallv the “ ()i t liod( »\ 
('onf(‘Ssion ol the ( allmlie and Apostolic 
('hureh ol tlu' IList ” (the Loale.■^so 
Orthodoxa ol i()43,). Russia 
was able lor ('lailnries to find 
sust(manc(‘ in the intc'llectual 
products of this man and liis 
school. In the \'t‘ai' J()4o, Peter Mogila 
proposed to the Tsai Mic'luu'l to haind 
a monaslerv with a school uiuh'i' tin* 
direction of lattle Russian niojik^^, in 
which the instrnetion slionld bi* gi\-en in 
the (Leek and Slavonic languages. Two 
of the learru'd Kievans, E]>itanij Slavi- 
ncckij, at the reeomiiieiidation of tlu* 
Palriarcli Nikon, and Sinu'on Poloekij, 
entered into closer relations with the 
Tsar Alexis. 


An Age of 
Intellectual 
Activity 


Poloekij in particular was botli a [)romi- 
iieiit preacluT ^.iid a ]) 0 (* 1 , whosi‘ (llamas 
were produced at (’ourt ; he was also 
(alt(‘r I(>70) manager ol tlu‘ royal j>riiiting 
establishment. He it was who drafti*d 
the first scheme for a university in 
Moscow with facultii's in Slavonic, (Leek 
and Latin—a magniticerit c()nc(‘ption, 
which can be tractnl l)ack to Mogila him¬ 
self. The sons of Ah'xis, Ft^odor and Ivan 
were patrons of the Kievan scholars. 
Peter the Cireat invited tlie teachers of 
this schoiff to his court, and formed out 
of them a staff of savants, to whom 1 e 
confided the intellectual regeneration (f 
Russia. The pupils of the Kievan school 
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bore the torch of culture everywhere, 
and filled the hif^hest olfices in the Church. 

M(\qila died in 1047, barely fifty years 
old, worn out by his resth^ss energy. As 
Konaszevicz arons(‘(l the ])ridc and the 
indepiMuhmce ol the inhabilants of South- 
cin Russia, so Mogila, a kindred spirit, 
awakened the culture of the Ukraine, 
coveied it with the glory of science, and 
]>romoled the seli-consciousiu‘ss of the 
Orthodox C'hiirch. It irnist be conlessed 
that even thus the old defects ot the 
(iieek ( hurch could no longer be made 
good ; tlu', richest and most conspicuous 
lamilies, to whom nearly half the Ukraine 
on the left bank l)elonged. gradually went 
over to the ('atholic Church. Almost the 
only adherents of the Orthodox iaith weie 
the ])0(.)r, and in the towns 
tlu' l(‘w citiziais wlio were 
persuaded by spiritual 
brothel hood to continue 
in the Iwastern ( liurch. 

In the year (^1 ^Mogila’s 
death tliere was ahvady 
great (*xcitenit‘Ut in the 
Ukraine, and at the* 
beginning of itqS tlie 
C ossacks d(‘U‘ated a Polish 
ann\-. This tinu; iJogdan 
Sinovi Chmelni('ki. son ot 
a Sotnik Iroin Tcliigirin, 
had ])laced hiiuselt at tlie 
liead ot th(‘ insurgents. 

He had studied in the 
(A.llcgium Mogilanum and 
then in the Jesuit school 
at |aiosIa\', aiiTl had the 
reputation of ludiig a well- 
read man. fie loiight in 
the Polish army at the 
battle oi Cecora. where 
his lather lell: he himsidl was taken 
jM’isoner and detained tor tw(i years in 
Constaiitino])le. There he learnt the 
Turkish habits and language, a know¬ 
ledge wdiicli })rove(l very iiselul to him. 
Returning luaue on the conclusion of peace 
he went, discontented, to the C()ssacks, 
shared in all tluar revolts, and was n-nni- 
iiated chancellor (})isar) by them. 

His was a kinclly, peaceable nature ; it 
would uexer have occurred to him to 
stir uj) a rebellion had not the arrogance 
of the P(dish Slachta and the prevailing 
anarchy in Poland driven him to it. 
His estate of Sobotovo was taken from 
him (ho was not a noble) by the undcr- 
starost Czai)linsky; his w’ife v\ as carried 
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off, liis son killed, and wlicn he demanded 
justice he, like all other injured persons 
before him, failetl to find it. He then 
turned to the king. The latter had 
tlieii received humiliation upon humilia¬ 
tion trom tlie Slachta ; then^ was reluc¬ 
tance to pav even his war debts, and his 
])ersonal liberty was restricted ; as just 
al this time his only son had dit^d, his 
sorrow' knew’^ no bounds aiul his lem]>er 
was greatly excited. He is said to liaxe 
hinted It) the ('ossack who luwv lodged his 
grievance before liim that h(‘ had a sword 
with which he could |>rocure justice lor 
liimsell. In any case, there' is little doubt 
that \’ladislav gave some' (‘uconragenu'ut 
to the Cossack ; the w’hole subseejuent 
attitude of ('hmelnicki shows it. On the 
. wav back Irom Warsaw 
('hiiu'hiicki stopped in 
VI y \ ill:ig(', com])laintul 
(wci'vw jiei at tlu; in¬ 
justice doiu' to him, and 
ask(‘d il the j)i‘o)»l(‘ weie 
leady to take up arms 
against the Poles; nil 
wt'ie on]\’ wailnig lor the 
light moment. ll;i\'ing 
K'luhed till' Ukraine, he 
look couiiM'l in ihc loie^! 
with his tiicnds who had 
giown gi ey in campaigns ; 
lhc\ all Ihonghl that no 
help could 1m' looki'd for 
r\cc[)t Iroin theinsi'lvi's. 
.\n oidi-r lor his airi'st 
w as issned, but h*' cscajH'd 
to Sa[)ori'sii)c (towai'.is 
tlu; end ol K) 17). Altor 
having si'cnrcd llu' assist¬ 
ance (»1 the C ossacks in an 
assein})Iy, lu* went to I lu' 
Tartars to ask then’ help. His j)r()('(*('(ling 
got wind in Poland, and at the beginning 
of iC)4«S two army corps were sent to the 
Ukraine, one ^x erland. the other dow n tlu' 
Dnieper ; in tlu; Jatti'r wi're embodii'd tlu; 
“ legist(;i'edunder tlu; Hetman Harabasz. 
('hmelnicki advanced to nu'i't Ihein, and 
when they came to shore they went ovi'r 
to him. 

('hmelnicki c.lik'd on them toju'oioct their 
life and liberty, tlieir wives and children ; 
a shout of joy greeted his words ; iTirabasz 
was thrown into the river. Thus the 
Ukraine on both sides of the Dnieper was 
in a blaze. The clergy preaclied the war 
evcrywlierc and enconragi'd the revolt. 
But the feeling was intense enough 



A GREAT REBEL LEADER 


Boy:clan Sinovi Chmelnirki revcalrd his quali¬ 
ties as a leader, ovcrcominj-f the Polish loices 
at Shovti and aj^ain at Korsunj. There was 
jvreat lojoicing- —the pcalinK of hells and 
the thunder of cannon—when he entered Kiev. 
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without this. Not merely the people in terms of ]:)eace wtic put forward by him. 

the Ukraine, but also those of Red l^ussia, lie demanded that 40,000 sliould l)e put 

and even the country folk in the western on the list of the “ restu viHl,” and that 

])rovinces of l\)land, rose up and helped the the voivode ships of Kiev, Tchernygov, 

Cossacks. If they murdered the Slachta I\)ltava, and Podolia, should be given to 

and the Catholic clergy, ])illaged their the C()ssacks ; abolition of the union of 

pro])erty and burnt their churches, they Brest, a seat tor the Orthodox Metro- 

only requited them for wliat they them- i>olitan in th(‘ Polish Senat{‘, and the 

selves had already suffered. Jivery dis- ex})Lilsion of the Jesuits and 

contented s|)irit hurric'd into Clnnelnicki’s the jews from tlie Lh'iiuine. 

camp, knowing well that tlu^ hour of Poland would not hst(;n to 

reckoning was at hand. these conditions, and })repara- 

Chmelnicki soon defeated one Polish tions were! renewed lor war. The ])eo])le 

army at Sliovti Wody, another at Korsunj. now began to mutter that Chmt*lnicki 

At tlie new’s of this \dadislav l\^ started was deserting them and w’^ould not win 

to go to the Idcraine, but died on the way, freedom tor them. Hut this time tlu^ 

at Mercicz, on March 20th. ibqtS. Another ('ossacks, although Climelnicki is said 

large army wxis put in the held, but this, to have had nien with him, w^Te 

being surrounded on tla* River Pilavka, beaten at Berestec/ko in Volhynia, through 

took to ilight und(‘r cov(*r of darkness. the treac'hery of the 'I'artar Khan, whio, 

and the whol('rich camj) tell into the hands having made an agTt'cim'nt w'ith th(‘ king, 

ot the ('ossacks. ('ontusion and perplexity left tin* held ol battk* at the decisive 

now prex'ailed in Poland. Th(‘ C'ossacks moment and carried otf whth him as pri- 

wished to be l(‘d to W'arsaw. But Chniel- sonei ('hmelnicki, vainly urging him to 

nicki hesitated, ])rot)abl\' because tln'ie turn l)ack. Tlu‘ latter 1 (‘gaiiu'il his liberty 

was no ri‘hanci'. to be placed on the Tartars. aft(‘r much trouble, and whum he came 

He onl\’marc'li(‘d to R(‘(l Russia, besieged back all was lost. still ])(*rs(‘ver(‘d, 

Lemberg, took 200,000 gulden as ransom. indetsl. and t‘V(‘n w'on some \'ictories : but 

The Victorio s Zaniosc, ieceivc‘d he saw that the country could not hold its 

March^of 7 he* guldcMi. and owm without foreign aid. At tlu‘ asstmibly 

r k A awaitedthe result ot the royal spta'ially convened tor the purpose some 
ossac t>lf('tion. Hisembassy worked declared lor Turkey, others for Moscow’’; 

for the el(!ction ol John C'asimir, brotluM' there were a lew’ voices in fa\’our of re- 

ol Madislav, who was evcaitually elec'ted. jnaining with Pok.ml. Th(‘ massis were 

('hmelnicki now began his homt‘ward tor Russia, with wiiich tlu' common faith 

maich ; and made his entry amid the formed a link. Climelnicki himself pre- 

pealing ot bells and the thunder of cannon terred Russia. He sent in if)5J a solemn 

into Kiev, when.'he was soL'innly received embassy t'> the Tsar Alexis, wiio had 

by the l*atriarch ot Jerusalem, bv the hitherto maintaiiu'd an unlriendly attitude 

im'tropolitan, the clergy, and the citizens. tow’ard the insurgents, and this time the 

'I'here now’ a|>])eart‘d in his canij) am- (irand Duke dc'cided to acc(*j)t the Cos- 

bassadors of tlu‘ sultan troin Moldavia sacks. In the next Vi'ar Muscoxite com- 

and W’allachia, from 'IVansybania and missaries ajipeared m the Ukraine and 

Moscow, all with otters ot alliance. took possession ot the* country. An army 

( limelnic'ki plavc'd the ])arl of an iiide- under Doroszcaiko submittc'd some years 

])end(‘nt soxa'ieign. Ambassadors also lati‘r to Turki^y. In tin' centuries of 

cami' trom the new’ly elected king, at struggle betw’een Poland and Russia for 

tlu'ir head Kisiel, an Orthodox noble. But ^ n * sovereignty in the East, 

(dnnelnicki rt'jt'cted all ])roposals for fhe year it)54 forms the turn- 

])eac(', and marched for the second time b> n ^ j hig jiont. Poland had been 
the Polish frontier, since' he knew' that groun driven into the background 

only the sword could decide. by her own iault, whih* the ]H)W'er of Russia 

The king in person now took the field w'as from year to year extc’udc'd at the 

against him. A battle was fought at t'xpense of Poland. It might now" be said 

Zbfirov. John Casirnir had almost ])een that the game was lost for Poland, 

taken jnisoner when (dimelnicki gave But the democratic Cossack community 
orders for the slaughter to cease; he was as little adajded for the arrogant 

wished, he said, to extirpate the Slachta, Muscovites as for the aristocratic Polish 

but not to light against the king. New" republic. Absolutism cannot brook 
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national forms of liberty in its own 
domiin. Moscow was otherwise, with its 
rude Boyars and its low culture, little 
adapted to benefit a peo])le like the 
Cossacks, who, accustomed to freedom, 
stood on a hi^t^her plane in politics and 
culture. The ])osition of the Cossacks, 
hf'Wever, became moie endurable under 
the Muscc^vitc sceptre, sinci* di‘linite laws 
were cnforct'd thcu' ; all snl)j(Tts w(‘re 
ecpial, and even those outsidt* the P>()yar 
class were not treated mon' indnlj^ently. 
The weif^ht of the government was. 
therefon*, t(‘lt less a('ut('ly. 

An indi‘pendent exist(MH‘e lor the rus->a« k 
state was im})ossibl(‘. TIk* ('ossacks re¬ 
ceived their matc'rial as W('ll as spiritual 
requirements Irom Russia. 'I Ik'V boni;ht 
their weapons in Russian 
marts, and they owial 
their very modtaate de- 
c:ree ot intellectual de- 
velopmtait to the Ortho¬ 
dox clergy, whose patron 
the Russian Tsai' was. 

('hmelni('ki alone, with 
his sound common sense, 
recoi^nised this. A l>old 
and skiltnl so1di«'r, he was 
haidly compi'tc'iit lor his 
^reat task as a stati'sman : 
he was no born rul(‘r, but, 
always regarding himself 
as a servant ot tlu’ 
crown, he only’ thoiiOd 
how to lind out another 
mast(‘r for himselt. He 
showed superfi('iality^ in 
his grip of the national 
and the social <piestions. 

He owt'd tlu* succi'sses 
which he achieved more 
to accident and the uni\’ersal hatred ot 
the Slachta than to his genius. Tlie p(*ople 
did not notice these d<‘iects in him ; 
and wluMi he died, on August 23th. i(> 57 - 
at the age of sixty-four yvais, a ('ossack 
ballad sang that it was not the wind that 
groaned and howled in the trees, but the 
nation bewailing its father Chmelnicki. 

It was not long before the Muscovite 
administration in the Ukraine caused a 
bitter disappointment. The Polisli ])arty 
therefore grew again, (‘specially among the 
upper classes, while the j)eo])le mostly 
remained loyal to Moscow. There was still 
vacillation ; at one time there were fivsh 
submissions to Poland, as, for instance, 
in the case of Jurij, Chmelnicki’s own son, 


at another time there were reversions to 
Moscow. Hut there were always the three 
parties existing in the Ukraine, the Polish, 
the Turkish, and the Russian, wdiich fought 
each other with renewed vigour. Soon 
there was evidence ol a deplorable split 
between the Cossacks and the ])opulation 
which was excluded from the military' 
service, 'flu* Cossacks, who acquired largt- 
estates, bi'gan to S(*))arale tht‘mst‘lves more 
sharply as an aristocracy from the low’er 
si rat urn. o\ (‘r which they wished to rule, 
like the Slachta in Poland. The demo- 
cialic spirit, which had formerly W(>rked 
wondi'is in tlu* Ukraine and had inspired 
and morallv elevated the wliole ])(*o])le, 
gradually disap})ear(‘d. Soon the hate* ol 
the people turnt'd against tlu* C'ossacks 
tl)ems<'I\'es. who became* 
tln'ir op})r(*ssors. W'hen 
the reorganisation of the 
government and the army 
was conijili'led under 
Peter tlie (ir(‘al and a 
slandiiig aimy' was raised, 
tlu* (os.sacks no longei 
fitted into tlu* n(*w jioliti- 
and military structure. 
P)Ut Pet(‘r still sjiared 
tlu*m. It was only when 
Ih'tman h’aii Mazepjia 
(the hero ol P>\ ron’s poem) 
had atteiiqited in tlu 
X(a'tlu*rn W'ai (1707) t( 
emancipate tlu* t’krainr 
with the helj) ot the 
Sw(‘d(*s, and had ent(*r(*d 
into secret negotiations 
with Charles XII.. that 
P(‘t(*r struck about him 
with his usual cruelty’ ; 
lu* t(K)k no Inrtlier con- 
sidt*iation for the S(*])arate inteivsts of tlu* 
Cossac'ks, instituted in Moscow a s]H*cial 
( hancerv lor I.ittU* Russian affairs,” 
and abolished the office of Hetman. 

Menschikox- captured the Sjetch of the 
Saporogi on flu* island of Chortiza, and 
they now emigrated to the Crimea. They 
were rc'called to the l)nie])(‘r under the 
Rmpress .\nna in 17.^7. They did not 
rec'ognise their country’ again. Southern 
Russia liad become quickly’ settled 
alter the subjugation ot the Tartar 
khanates, and was cov’crcd with towns. 
The stcqqie, through whieh the Cossacks 
had nximed like the Arabs through 
their desert, had been transformed into 
a populous land. Discontented with 
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MAZEPPA: HERO OF BVKON’S POEM 
In the Northern War of 1707, Hetman Ivan 
Mazeppa, whom the poet Byron has immor¬ 
talised, made an effort to free the Ukraine, 
with Swedish help *, this led to the abolition, 
by Peter the Great, of the office of Hetman. 
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this, they wished their old land to be 
restored to them and chan^^ed back af^ain 
into a waste—a Inrther ])roof that th(*y, 
the kni<j[hts ol robbery and ])hinder, were 
no lon/^er suit(‘d to the new a^(‘ and an 
organised gov(‘rnment. Once again in the 
time oi ('atliaiim; If. a savage social 
and religious war against 
Poles, Jews, and ( atliolics 
blazt'd lorlh, when tlie 
Cossacks, together with 
Haidaniakes and every 
sort ol rillrall, wn'aktal 
their jury and })illage<l 
whole towns like I'niaiii. 

(lonta and Selisnjak weu* 
the ringk'aders ; the (ireek 
(lergv oiK'C' more adde<l 
luel to the llamt's. At 
last, in 177s. Potc'inkin, 
by ('athariiu‘’s orders, 
took tlK‘ SjeU'h and d<‘- 
'^tro\ ed it. ()n(‘ pai I ot 
the insiugents eniigiated 
to Tui ke\' ; tlie rest le- 
mained as ('ossacks oi 
th(‘ l^lack Sea ; they re- 
('(‘i\’e(l the soul hei n sIk h e 
ol the Sea ol A/ov and 
tlu* island (»t Idinagoria 
as theii hoine>, with a 
sj)(‘cial constitntion. 'I'his 
was tilt' t'lid ol the lit'e 
Cossack lilt' ; it ^ur\'lyed tmly in songs. 

('atharnit' II.. being alarmed by levolts, 
es])eciall\' b\’ that ot Pugaltdiel (1774). 
and also indignant because her nt'w settlt*- 
mt'iits anti towns in the s<mlh weit' 
injuied in their de\t l(tjMnent by a popula- 
ti»)ii ol l>oiu iobl)ei^. tleclaretl, in tlu' 
dt'crt-e ol May ;i(h 17S 111 sj)it(.* ot her 

nbt'ral views, all the ciown jn'asanls ol 
Litth' Russia, and theri'tort’ the |)ea>ants 
among the (Ossacks, to lx- >ri Is a measnie 
b\‘ which 1.300.000 peasants were ]>i est'iitetl 
to tilt' nobles. When in th<' saint' year 
she united tlu* Crimea (tlie 'I'artar I'os- 
sacks) wath tlu' emj)ire, “ the oltl lile 
ol those hall-nomails. hall-robber knights, 
wdth all its romance anti atl- 
N’t'iitnrt' ct'asi'd tor evt'r in tht' 
south, and the stillness t)l tlu* 
gravt* sank ovt'r that ct)untry 
where for centurit*s a noisy lilt* had pulsed.'* 
A similar ])henomt'non came to light in 
the territory belonging to the state of 
Moscowg aiitl to some extent in the ad¬ 
joining dislritds. The peasant })opulatioii 
w^as no belter treated there than in Poland ; 



PUGATCHEF; A LEADER OF REVOLT 
Cntlj.irine II. was much alarmed at the fre- 
(luent revolts, and at the hindered develop¬ 
ment other new towns in the south in con.se- 
qiience of these outbreaks. Pujjatchef, who 
gave hnnself out to be Peter III., in 1771, 
was a particularly dainfcrous revohUionary. 


The Serfs 
Under Harsh 
Treatment 


the treatment f)f tlie studs became more 
and more o])pressiv(‘, only with the dis¬ 
tinction that it was not so much tlu* Proyars 
luTc, as the state itsell and the magistratt's, 
who ill-treated th(‘peo])l(* wit h true Oriental 
hrutalitN', and (‘\t(ul('d from tlu'in tlu* 
uttermost larthing. W hoh' (li^tri''ts be¬ 
came depopnlab'd. Ac¬ 
cording to the ofhcial 
r('j)orl there' were* in oiu' 
reginiiof 4()o scpiarc miU*s 
(Cic'rman) only igj in- 
liabib'd settk'nu'iits and 
()b7 (Ic'sei led oiu*s : the 
re^ison olti'ii given for this 
w;is “the tsai’s taxc'S 
and imj)o>ts.“ 'riie pc'oplc' 
cunigrated b\' tlionsaiuls : 
tli(' limitation and tlc' 
siibse<]n('iit abolition ol 
llu' right of emigration 
proceed inefjeetnal. All 
the preteiideis to the 
Kii>siau erown lonnd 
siip})oi tc'i's among tlu’ 
('ossaeks or startc'd Irom 
that country. Among the 
mole' lainous chiettaiiis 
wi' ma\’ mention liolot- 
nikol. who I'lic'ouragc'd llu* 
bands to murder the 
l>oyars. to appiopriab' 
their goods, tlu'ir waves 
and daugi;ters. to plunder tlu* waiic'housesot 
tlu' iiU'n'haiils and divide* all slate olhe'c's 
among th<*ins('lve"-: llu'ii the* elre'aeled 
He'tmaii Slenka (Slelan) Kasin in the* 
lime ot tlu* Tsar .\lexis (Tt)t>7 i()7t) : 
K<»ne.liatij Ihilavm niuh'r Pe'te'r the Cin'at 
(1707 I 70S); I’ugate-lu'l who 
gave* hiniM’lt out t<» be* Pe'ler 
HI. : lurtlu'i two )>M nelo- 
Dt'inetri ; tlu-y were all sU])- 
poi ted b\’ tlu'se* b.iiuls. 'I'liis was the harve'^t 
which the' state' <»l Moscow rt'aped irom 
the' .Asiatic brutality of its polie'\. Jkit 
among the* ('ossacks also arose Jarmak 
'rimote'jef. who be'came famous by the 
conqiU'St e)f Silu'iia, and then Deschnef, 
the* discoverer in i()4S of the strait betwe'cn 
America and Asia w’hie'h was later re¬ 
discovered by Pehriiig and calk'd after him. 
('ossacks roiupie'red Azov and washed to 
snrreiide'r it to the tsar. Nt'verthek'ss. 
the revolts of these ('ossacks gave tlu* 
Russian gov{*rnnu*nt much trouble. It w*as 
only afte'i* tlu* defe*at ot Piigatehef nneh'r 
C'alharine II. that their wide domains 
became gradually reduced to order. 
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POLAND 

VIII 


THE FALL OF POLAND 

AND ITS PARTITION AFTER 800 YEARS OF INDEPENDENCE 


'THE loss of the Ukraine' was not the sole 
disaster which beh ‘11 Poland in 1^54. 
The war for it with Moscow and Turkey 
was almost worse. But tlu‘ Swedish 
king, (diaries X. (kistavus, against whose 
accession John 11 . Casiinir (i()48 i()()8) 
raised a })rot('st, also declared war with 
Poland. In addition to these Prince 
George Kakoczv II. ol Transylvania 
attacked Poland in i()57. For many years 
Poland had not been laci'd by such great 
danger. Warsaw and C racow were' in the 
hands of the Swedes; tlu' (ircait Elector 
of Brandenburg took Prussia ; W'ilna 
and Red Russia wc'H' occupic'd by the 
Russians and ('ossacks. and Rakoc/y wiis 
committing the most terrible ravage's. 
The king fled to Silesia. llie saddest 
feature was that the Skuhta joined tlu' 
Swedc’s. and that there were traitors who 
roused rebt'llion against their own so\'i‘- 
reigii. The nobler minds tornu'd a league, 
at whose head the king placed h niscdl : 
and ,'in alliance uas concluded with Austria 
and Denmark. 

In spite ol some successes, Poland was 
iorced to submit togreat sacrifices. Intlu* 
treaty ot Wehlau (Se])tember jegh. ib37) 
she renounced the siizcrainty of Prussia in 
la\'our oi the Elector Fredc'nc William: 
by this concession the duchy ol Prussia 
was dehnitely lost. By tlu' treaty with 
Sweden, concluded on May 3rd. ib()o. 
in thc‘ (dstc’rcdan monastery ot Oliva 
near Dantzic, Poland had to cc-de Elbing 
and Livonia ; besides this. John ( asimir 
abandoned his riglits of inherit- 
o ftn s ance in Sweden; and was only 
oncessions p, assume for his life* 

.0 Moscow SwprU-n. 

Tlu* Polish arms were camiparatively 
most successful in the Ukraine, where 
the Pok‘S succc*c*cled in winning over to 
their side a part c)f the F-ossacks under 
Wyhovskij. 

k'vcn the son of (dimelnicki submitted to 
Poland. Nevertheless, Polai.d was com¬ 
pelled by the truce of Andrussov (January 

i-^7^ 


20th, i()t)7) to cede to Moscow Smolensk, 
Severic'H, O.ernigov, and the Ukraine on 
tile left bank oi the Dniej>er for thirteen 
years, and Kiev for two years. The war 
with Turkey, whicdi had been brought 
about by the* defeat of a jKirt of the 
(k)ssacks undt'r Doroszt'uko, similarly 
endc'd with a humiliating jieace for Poland 
at Ihiczacz (Budziek), which 
he Sad xva^conchidedeveiitually under 
Cood.t.onof successor (.1 John 

^ ('asimir, on Sej'tember i8th, 

It >72. According to its terms Polaiul 
('edc‘d part of the* Ukraine to Doroszenko, 
Podoha with the lortri'ss of Kamic'uiec 
(Kamenc'z) to 'I'lnki'y', and consented to 
pay an annual tribute* ol 22,000 ducats. 

f'till more* unfortunate* for Poland were 
the moral dt'gt'iu'rac'y of its Slachta 
and the geiu'ial corrujition of public life, 
luich groiij) eonchuied jii'acc* on its 
own account with the* enemy"; the partitas 
wc'ic* hostile* to each other and stirred 
up ill-will against the king : c'ven in¬ 
dividual officials cLirriedout an independent 
t)oh('v. Many were in the pay ol foreign 
p()we*rs. among tlu'in, lor instance, the 
primate of the* e*mpire and John Sobieski, 
the* subse*epu*nt king ; the high digni- 
taric's publicly taunted c'ae'h other with 
venality. 

It was in the ye*ar i()52 that a single 
dej)uty Irom Troki in Jathua.nia. \’ladislav 
Sif inski by nanu*, dissolved the* Re*ichstag, 
which had be(*w summoned at a dangerous 
crisis, bv intt*rposing his vt*te). That the 
validity of a resolution of the Reichstag 
depe*neit*d on the* assent of each individual 
member the* “ lil erurn \eto’'—was the 
e ssence of the* constitution; each individual 
was tlu* (*mbodiment oi the majesty eif 
the (‘inpirt*. Ibiammity in all the reso¬ 
lutions e)f the Reie*hstag had already 
be(*n demanel(*d, anel minorities liad befejre 
this dis.se)lved the Reichstag. But it was 
unprecedented that an individual sliemld 
have dared to make the fu lest use eif the 
“liberum veto.” Foreign interference and 
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the exorcise of iiilluence on tin; imperial 
])olicy were hencelorward nnich simplitied, 
since all that was now K^cphred was to 
win over one sin/^le individnal. 

l^>ut th(‘n. as formerly, as if that was tin* 
()l)vious course, the blame was laid on 
the hinj^. John ( asimir was cautious and 
Injld, i)Ut neverth(*less tin; Shuhta 
halt'd him. H(‘ was accused of indiffer- 
(‘uce, no regard was paid to him. and his 
deposition was discusst'd. He anticipat‘‘d 
this last proce<‘din.e. as he re^dved to 
lay down the ( rown voluntarily. Thert' 
was still nuK'h haepdint^ alxuit the 
annuity ’payable to 
him, just as he had 
lormerly been tonaal 
lioin motives o( 
econom\' to many 
Ins biother’s widow, 

Marie lamisi*, in 
ordtr that th<‘ 

(ountry ini.i.,dit not 
ie(}uii'e to kt‘i“p up 
two <|U('t*ns. The 
abdication look ))lace 
on Septt'inbe’- i()th, 
lbt)(S. rile Senate 
.ind th(' ( hamlH'r o^ 

IhoN’iin ial I)e])uiies 
met in a joint ses¬ 
sion. W’lth t(»uchinf; 
words oi larewell t lit' 
weeping km,e laitl on 
the table ol the house 
tilt' d'*t*(i ol abdica¬ 
tion. and t h(' w holt' 
asst'Uibly wept with 
him. Ihit the whole 
state, as It were, abth- 
cated 
ot the 
I etii enit'iit 

most tant;ibl(' jiiooi 
ol tlu' imj’ossible position ol juiblic atfairs. 

'I'lie t'\-kin;.t rt'visited Sokal. ('ract)W. 
and ('/eiistochau ; he leariu'd ol tlu' elt'ction 
ot his successtir. the let'blt' Michael Thomas 
Korybut W’isnioviecki (ibtxpitiyj), anti 
w’ent to khance. whert' he dietl at St. 
(iermain on December i()th, ii)y 2 . 
Shortly belore that. King Michael had 
been lorcetl to t'oncludt' the shamelul 
peata* ol Butvat z. He was the son t)f 
that \’oi\'odv'. Jeiemias \\hsnit)viccki ol 
Reussen, wht) had once vented his fury 
tin tlu' Lkraint' Cossacks : but he had not 
inherited the wailike abilitit's of his lather. 
Cnder the prevailing re})ublican ctuiditions 


the kingship of Poland in the seventeenth 
century meant little mort than a super- 
flut>iis ornament, and this was exemplified 
in Wisnioviecki with jieculiar h^rce. 

Contemporary Polish literature, which 
is characterised by tht' same shallow¬ 
ness as tlu' political life, is a true mintjr 
of the faults and vices of tlu' Slachta. 
There were few excejitions. We find an 
a]>t criticism oi it in the Rcshu^>hca 
Polonidc (Leidt'ii, ii)2y ): " The king can dt> 
just so much as he can jiersonally effect by 
gtiod fortune and cleverness. 'Hie nobles 
do w’hat they like ; they associate w’ith 
the king, nt>t as pt*ers, 
but as lirotlier.*^.” 
In the }K'rson of 
johii 111 . Sobieski 
(eleett'd alter the 
dt'ath of Wisnio- 
\ i(‘cki on May ipth, 
i()74), w'ht) had dis¬ 
tinguished himself as 
a general against the 
Turks, Poland ob¬ 
tained a king whe 
would have be(*n 
ca))able ol rt'trieving 
the losses ol recent 
vears and of winning 
irt'sh glory tor the 
t'm])ire. FT' clung 
w ith the lull force ol 
his soldit'i'ly naturt. 
t() tlu' plan enter¬ 
tained by thegr('atest. 
kings ot Poland ol 
ojieuing the di'cisive 
camjxiign against 
Till key m alliance 
with Mo>c()W’ and 
.\ustria. since he 
rightly saw' that the 
lutiirt' ot P(;land de¬ 
pended on it. 'I'his idea lt*d him in if)<V) to 
\’ienna. wlu'ri' he deteated the Ottomans. 

This brilliant victory, whii'h madi* him 
celelirati'tl in the whole Christian world, 
and further successes in Hungary, ware 
tlu' last rays of sunlight in which tlu 
lame ot l^oland shone. A thorough 
statesman, he treated also tlu' religious 
(jiu'stion from the political stand]X)int. 
and thought he could end the dis])utes 
between the Roman Catholics and the 
other confessions by a synod, which 
he convened at Lublin in ib8o and then 
at Warsaw'. From this higher point ol 
view he organised the LIkraine, adopting 
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JOHN II. CASIMIR 
III the J)rlson Reigning during a period of wars and rebellions (If.l-*- 
king ■ hi.-^ li’.Hsi.Ca.siuiir placed himself at the head of a league winch 

.1 succeeded in bringing about an alliance with Austria and 
W il.S U Denmark. He abdicated in 1 dying in France 111 1 
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just and kMiicnt nuMSiirt's, and in this 
way liu won ovc'V a lai>;t‘ part of tlio 
Cossacks. 

He did not hesitate* at .ijieat si'iCsacri- 
ftces in order to ettain his ]nirj>os(' of 
annihilalin;:; (lie Turks. At tlu‘ iH^^nnniui; 
oi it)St) hi* sent (diristopher (irzynnil- 
lovski to Moscow' to concludi* an alliance 
with thi* 1 saritsa Sophia. Poland I'eded, 
«>n April Jist, in perj^rtuity, Smolensk, 
Czei'nip)v, l)oro.i;ol)Ush. Sterodab, and 
Kie.v, with the wholi* ol the I’kraine 
on the Irtt bank ol llit* i)nie[H‘r. Moscow' 
was to pa\' I4(),ooo roubles, and to w’rest 
the ('riniea from tlu'd'artais. 'I'he Polish 
hero, with tears 
in his eyes, took the 
oath t(» this “ I'terual 
jH‘ac(‘” with Russia, 
in the hope that 
he had won this state 
lor his f^u eat jdans. 

Put Moscow’ was 
then still too bar¬ 
barous to entertain 
such noble ideas, and 
too weak to be able 
to cairv them out, 

Sobieski saw hinis(*H 
throw’ll on his own 
r(‘sourc(’s. Pul in his 
noble cHorts he. liki* 
his ])ied(’ci*ssois, was 
akvvays hindered by 
that social and ])oli- 
tical ('orruplion in 
hi"^ own country 
which rendered ewry 
f,^i('al uiiderlakin.L,^ 
ab< »rti\'e. At t he bi-- 
j^rmniui,,^ ol Ins I’ei^n* 
lit' was lull tit jtleas 
ot a coup d'etat, but 
was coinjielled. like all the others, to 
},;ive up every hope. 'I'he actions oi this 
moiuncli lurnish a proof that I'ven I’apable 
men may beconu' the slaves ol circum¬ 
stances. Mt'ii should bt' accountt'd ^reat 
nt)t accordin;.,' to their achii'veinent, but 
according ft) theii I'ndeavour. 

The Slachta did not e\’en alltnv him to 
ntiminate his son Jacob Lewis as his 
successoi ; they felt indeed a malicious 
itiy when the latter did nt)t receive the 
pr(anis(*d hand of an Austrian ]>rincess, 
and they trii'd to llwvarl even his mariiage 
with a rich Lithuanian. P'iHed w’ith morti- 
lication and wei^died dow'ii by care, John 
111. sank into his grave on June 17th, i0()(). 
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The reign of Sobieski was the last 
flickering gleam in the lile of the Polish 
state. The terrible times of John Casiinir 
1K)W seemed to have come back ; ])arty 
feuds began alresh and with redoubled 
lury. Hitherto, individuals or parties 
had betrayed and sold tlu;ir country, but 
now kings did the same ; foreign countries 
had hitherto made their inlluence felt in 
l^oland only by residi'iits and money, but 
now' tlu'y did so directly by troops, which 
luwer lelt tin* borders of the realm and 
ladorced the orders ol their soxereigns by 
the swoi'd. The Slachta lorm(*rly, lo\’ing 
Ireedom bi'vond all else, had retused to 
make any .sacritices 
to the dictates of 
sound policy or to 
listen to any relorm ; 
but now toreign 
c on n t 1' i e s w e re 
eaf,;erly desirous of 
maintaining the ex¬ 
isting conilitions and 
admitted no lefoinis. 
h'oreign mi'icenaries 
took up t h c* i r 
ijuaiters in Poland, 
(‘stablished arsenals, 
fought each ot lii'r, and 
liaveised tlu* terri- 
toi\' ol the i(*public 
in ('\’i*ry diri'ction 
w it hold asking leax e. 

I'A’en belore this 
lime the neighboiu- 
ing ])owers had 
e n t e r t a i n e d no 
gieat lespect lor the 
snvi'ri'igut V of the 
l^)lish state. In iti/O 
the ( heat hllector had 
onk'ied a Prussian 
noblcMuan to be. fori'ibly seized Iroin 
the \'er\' sii^e ol King Miihael W’is- 
nioviecki and led away to Kihiigsbeig. 
John Casimir himsi*ll. e\'en in the reign of 
iiis brother Vladisla'is, while travelling 
in till* west ol Jhiro])e, ami drixeii by 
a storm on the Ihench coast, was ke})t 
tw'o years in iinjirisomnent without any 
s])ecial feeling being caused in his country 
at the incident. Jkiland was now treated 
with undisguise.d contempt. 

In the old days, when, according to 
the ancient custom at a coronation, 
inonc'V was .scattered among the crow'd, 
no I*ole ever stooj)ed to ])ick uj) a coin ; 
now they all clutclied with both hands at 



THE FEEBLE KING MICHAEL 
Unlikf' liis powerful father, the voivode Jcicaiais Wisnio- 
viecki, Kin^f Michael had but little will of his own, and wa;’. 
easily influenced by tho.se around him. Ho was, in fact, 
little more than a superfluous o.^iament; he died in lr»7:i. 
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doles from vvhideA^er side they came. 
Formca'ly llie Slaclila liad imposed harsh 
conditions on loivi/^n candidates for the 
tlirone. and liad 
sti])ulated tor tlu* 
recoxery ot lost 
jaoviiu'es, hut now 
iK^ kin|4 could he 
elected without the 
cons(*nt ol torcif;u 
powiM'S, obtained ])y 
luimiliatinf^ promises. 

National and K'li^ious 
iutol(‘rance ^u(‘w in 
cons(‘(|ni‘nce stn)n/^(*r. 

Koine and th(' Jesuits 
had }^r(‘at inlliienct!, 
and iiHlelali|.,ed)ly 
cairied out tlieii task 
of loicihk' coiicersioii 
and merciless o])j)res- 
siou a|4:ain>t all who 
w'cu; not ol their 
cn‘e(l. 

The FJec'tor I'rcvU*- 
rick Aui^mstus (tin- 
Slr((ti Sax<>n\', ()r 
as Kin;^ ot Poland 
Au,^^ustu-^ 11. (itxij- 
1 o\\(m1 his el(‘('- 
lion j)art]y to 
inone\’ \\hi('!i 

d i s t 1 i 1) 11 t e (1, 
mostly to the 
had adopted 
JlllK' 1st, it)()7 
in 1h e y e a r 
J7’,7, the Kei( h- 
sta^i; d(‘claH*d he¬ 
terodox ])eisons 
to ha\ i‘ loi jciU'd 
all {lolitical rii^hts 
and ot1ic(*s. and 
by tliis a(dion 
had f;iven a new 
j>H‘t(‘xt to lorei,i;n 
powers lor inti*r- 
lerenc(‘ 
affairs ol 
e 111 p i r e. 
siKklen dissolu¬ 
tion of the diets 
was now tlu^ 
ordinary course 
of things. Under 
Augustus 11 ., out 
<.)f eighteen diets between the years 1717 
and 173 5 only live brought their delibera¬ 
tions a close; under Augustus III., 


only one. Even the law courts were often 
hindered in their duties by ])arty contiists 
and were compelled to susjiend their 
sittings. vSince the 
state machinery was 
stop|)ed rcM'ourse was 
had to alliances and 
armed combinations 
which led more cer 
tainly to th(i goal. 
P>ut it was not diffi¬ 
cult even fora foreign 
power to call into life, 
to suit tlaar own 
]>ur])0',es, some such 
“ con I ed e ration.’’ 
'Ihey grew u]) like 
niushroonis, ionght 
against t‘ach other, 
and increased tiui 
confusion. Togidher 
with ])olitical dis¬ 
organisation. th(‘ im- 
])overishinent ot the 
Slachta made alarm¬ 
ing jirogress. Desti¬ 
tute nobles. \\ ho now 
liN’ed only on thti 
])atronage and la\'our 
ol th(' high nobility, 
ciowded in inassi's 
1(11 n d the rich 
magnates. whose 
numbers also steadily decrt‘astHl. As a 
natural conse(iuence, the peasants wen^ 
inhumanly oj)- 
])ressed. I'he 
towns, more and 
more buideiied 
by the national 
nee (Is, wt'ie 
(Mj 11 a 11 y i m- 
}K)\(Mished, es- 
])ecially since 
they never en 
jo\e(l the lavoiu 
ol th(‘ crown. 

T h e I e s u i t 
schools now only 
fostered a spe¬ 
cious learning, 
an(.l ('inly edu¬ 
cated soldiers of 
Christ, who were 
intendt'd to set 
up in Poland the 
Society of Jesus rather than the kingdom 
of Ciod. Even the Piarists, an order 
established in 1O07, who founded schools 
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JOHN III. SOBIESKI ; ENEMY OF THE TURKS 
This gi oat king came too lato to avert Poland’s inipeoding 
doom. In happier circum.stances he might have saved 
tlie empire and won for it fresh glory; as it was, he crushed 
the Oitomaii power, and thus became celebrated in the 
whole Christian world. He was a thorough statesman as 
he well as a brilliant general. Disappointed, he died in l(h)i». 

but 

circniiNtance tliat Ik' 
tlie (ailli')lic faith on 



MONUMENT AT WARSAW TO THE POLISH KING 
JOHN III. SOBIESKI 
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in rivalry with the Jesuits, were more 
solicitous for their own popularity than 
for the (liffusicui of true knowledge. 
The morality and culture of the Slachta 
were on a disgracefully low level ; and 
their condition was the more repellent since 
it bore no proportion to their ambition, 
their pretensions, or position in the realm. 
„ ... The ennure had thus 

Poland been engaged in a deadly 

c- •’ struggle for a centurv- If 
its neighbours allowed it to 
last so long, the only reason was that they 
were not themsehes ready and strong 
enough to swallow Toland uj). They 
jealously watched and counterbalanced 
each other. It was with good reason 
that the saying “ J^)land stands by <.lis- 
order ” now became a current prox erb. 

Frederic Augustus of .^axony and 
Poland, j)hvsically so strong that he 
could bend a thaler between his lingers, 
and a thorough man of the world, seemed 
as a Polish writer a])tly puts it. to have 
been chosen by Ih'ox’idence to punish the 
nation lor its sins. Fiivolous in juivate 
and olten also in |)ul)li(' lih‘, he intio- 
duced immorality and j)olitic'al corrn])tion 
into his surroundings. In lie liad 

just reapefl the Iruits ol the campaigns 
ot his gre.at predecessor by tlu' treaty 
ol Karlox’it/., through whicii Poland re- 
cox’ered irom Turkey Podolia and Kam- 
ieniec, when he plunged Poland into a 
war which almost cost him the throne. 

II{* made Iriendly overtures to Peter ihe 
(beat ol Knssia and jilanned with him a 
campaign againsi Swed(ai ; Livonia was to 
be the jiri/e ot victors'. Tlie Danish king. 
Frederic l\’. was then drawn into the 
alliance, and the Saxon troops, which 
.\ugiistus always kept in Poland, began the 
war. IFit the allies had grievously de¬ 
luded themselves in the j>er.son of the 
youthtul King of Sweden, (diaries XII. 
struck blow alter blow with crushing effect. 
While Ru.s.sia by her natural weiglit and 
^ . not bv her warlike skill 

uc y wc cn filially able to coiKjuer 
and Its ^ 1_,., c-. 


Youthful King . ^ , 

.Augustus II. .ind Denmark 

('onld not make any stand against it 
(diaries XII. demanded from the Slachta 
the deposition ot the king, and ordered 
the election of Stanislaus Lesc/v'uski as 
king on Jniui uth. 1704. 

Augustus II. triecl in vain to win over 
(diaries XII. He repeatedly offered him, 
through secret emissaries, a partition ot 
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the little country ot vSweden, 


Poland, but was obliged, on September 
24tii, 170b. when Charlt's had alsocojupaut'd 
Saxony, to renounce the crown ot Poland 
by the treaty of Altraiistadt, and did not 
recover it until Charles XII. had been 
decisively defeated by Peter the (beat at 
Poltawa on July 8th, i7o(). The only power 
to benefit from this second Northern \\41r 
was Russia, finally which ac(iuired Livonia, 
Esthonia, and Ingria, and so set foot on 
the Baltic. 

From the beginning of his ladgn Augus¬ 
tus 11. entertained the idea of strengtlien- 
ing the monarchical power ; he kept Saxon 
troops in Poland, and did not lonsult the 
Reichstag. But although lu' imssessed 
considerable talents as a ]ult*r, the various 
schemes which lit* evolved all turned out 
disastrously tor Poland. The opposition 
against him daily grew .strougi'r, and tlu* 
lollowc'rs of Lesczvnski, who was deposed 
on August <Sth, 1701). increased in numbias ; 
confederations were lormed on both sidi‘s. 
Russia brought matti'i s to a head. Rajiidly, 
and with astonishing astutc-ness. Peter the 
(beat lound his way in th(‘ Polish difh- 
<'ult\'. and kiHAV how to act. He came 
_ , , betW(H‘n the ]>artii‘s as a 

..«^*** t UK'diatoi' but took tin* side 
Protector A.if;u>lus llif least 

(langeious: he sent, as the 
“ Protector ol Poland.” iS,ooo men into 
the country, and lU'gotiated an agrei'inent 
between the rival partit's m Warsaw. 

.Augustus 11. jM'omised to withdraw his 
Saxons Irom the countly within twiuity- 
five days : all ('onh‘d(Malions wen* bioktai 
up and prohibited loi the lulure, and the 
constitution was ^aieguaided. In a secret 
clause the numbei ot troops in Poland was 
linnt(‘d; Poland was not to keej) more than 
17,000, Lithuania not moia* than (i.ooo 
men. The Reichstag ol 1717 was lorced 
to approve^ of all these points w'ithout 
discussion. lor,^which reason it Wiis c'alled 
the “Dumb Diet.” This was a inastcM 
move ol Peter’s, and all tln‘ more .so since 
he succeeded in inducing Turkc'v to 
recognise tliis agreement. Since that date 
Russian troops nev(‘r hdt Poland, a jiolicy 
ob.sc'ived U|) to the last |)artition. 

Another neighbour had to be considered 
during the disjmte lor the Polish succes¬ 
sion, in the person ol the Flee (or L'rederic' 
ol Brandenburg. H(‘ redorted to the 
j)romotion lh(‘ hdector of Saxony to 
the throne of Poland by crowaiing himself 
as King of Prussia, on January 18th, 
J701. This action of his meant that he 
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withdrew Irom the iederation of the 
German Empire with one part of his 
territory, and shifted the centre of gravity 
of ))ower as a sovereign to Prussia, which 
was not indeed suf^ject to the suzerainty 
of the emperor ; attention was at the same 
time called to the fact that he claimed the 
other part of Prussia, which still was 
subject to Poland. 

The far-sighted policy of the Prussian 
king and his successors is shown by 
their unwearying solicitude for the 
organisation and strengthening ol their 
army. The numerical suj)eriority of the 
Russian and other troops was intended to 
be balanced by (he efficiency of the 
Prussians. Jb ederic 1 . was also apj)roached 
by Augustus II. with tin' plan of ])arti- 
tioning Poland, 'rims he, the King of 
Polarul, was the first to suggest to his 
neighbours the id(‘a of its partition. 'I'he 
third occasion was in th(* year 17^2, when 
he hoped by this offer to win over th(‘ 
Prussian king lor tlu' election ot his son 
Frecleric Augustus as King of Polaiul. 

'Fhe Rei('hstag. it is ti iu*. atU'r the d(‘ath 
of Augustus II. (h'ebiuary 1st, 17.’,.}), 
elected with unusual unanimity Stanislaus 
Lesezynski on Sept(‘mber nth. tor the 
second time. Hut the Slachta lorgot that 
their resolutions wert' meaningless against 
the will ol a stronger pow<‘i'. Forty 



STANISLAUS II. : POLAND’S LAST KING 
The end of the Polish Empire was in sig:ht when, in 1764, 
Stanislaus II. Pouiatovski ascended the throne. He did 
nothing to stem the rapid tide of ruin or to prevent the 
country’s shameful betrayal by its aristocracy. In 17‘'ri, 
Stanisfaus resigned the crown, and died three years later. 



STANISLAUS I. . TWICE KING OF POLAND 
The trouble<l condition of Polish affairs is reflected in the 
history of Stanislaus Lesezynski, who was elected to the 
throne in 17<>4. Five years later, in 17u!», he was deposed 
on the return of Augustus, at whose d.?ath, in IT.'ri, he 
was, for the second time, elected to the thiono. But he 
liad to give way to Frederic Augustus II. of Saxony, 

thouMind Russians ciitc-rcd Poland, and 
Riissia’s i>n)tcgc. Ficdcrit' Augustus IJ. 
ol SaxouN'. was cK‘( led king on January 
17th, i7/)4. with the titU' ol Augustus III. 
France was obligt^d to acquiesce in the 
defeat (d hei' eaiididate. Lesezynski. Me 
ieceiv(‘d Lorraine and P>ar a^ a solatium 
(1745-17 ;.S). H(' was oecupit'd to the day 

ot his deatli (Ib'bruary 2 ird, J7()()) with 
tlie thouglit ol his unhappy nativt^ land, 
and ultimatt'ly collcctetl round him at 
Xanc\- and Lun(‘\il]e. the youth ol Poland, 
in 01 tier to (‘ducate tlumi as relormers. 

It was now j)ercei\'ed, (‘ven in Poland, 
that the catastrophe t'onltl not be long 
delavt'd. 'I'he voices that demanded 
reiorm grew mort' nnmerous. It is a 
tragic sjiectaek' to set' ht)W the mibler 
minds in Hit' nation cxt'itt'tl themselves 
vainly in carrying rcltirins anti saving 
their ctmntry. Twt) grt'at ])arties (at tht' 
head t)f tht* tme was tlie 'rsartt)ryski lainily, 
at the heatl t)f iht* t.llicr tlu' Potocki) wt'n* 
bitter antagt)nists. 'I'lit' lormer wishetl It) 
redeem Pt>land with the ht'lj^ td Russia ; 
the latter, with tlu* sii})i't)rt of France. 
Bt)th were wrong in tlit'ir tailtmlalitm, for 
the salvatit)!! t)f Ptiland was nt)t It) be 
ex])cctt‘d lrt)in anv foreign j)ower, but 
dc})ended st)lel>’ t)n the unanimity and selL 
devt)tit)n of the nation itself, and thi^ 
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was iinattaiiuibl(‘. The wholt' reif^n of 
Augustus Ill. (ho died on October 5th, 
170^) is filled with these jiarty lends. 

Tlie (‘vil star of Poland willed that in 
th(‘ s('cond ludl of the eighteenth century 
Prussia and Russia should jiossess, in the 
})ersons ol ITederic the (ireat and 
Catharine II., rulers who are reckoned 
among the greatest in history, while 
Poland iK'rselt was lieing ruiiu'd by dis¬ 
union. In T7b4, soon after the death ot 
Augustus II., both the adjoining states 
came to an agreenu'iit as to an oeeupation 
of parts of Poland’s territory. Stanislaus 
II. Poniatovski, a relation of the Tsar- 
toryski family, who had been elt‘cted king 
on October 7th, 1764. had lived hitheito 
in St. PettM’sburg, and had lu'cn, as a 


William I. of Prussia, had already in(]uired, 
through their rejire.sentatives in Russia, 
what attitude the tsar would adopt on the 
fall of the Polish limjiire. The idea of a 
])artition of Prussia had already been 
dispelled by the Seven Years’ War ; and 
the Prussian hero of that war, Frederic 
the (ireat, was (|uite ready to apply the 
id(‘a t{) Poland. Neither England nor 
Francis intervened when, in Ft'bruary, 
J772, at the beginning of 1703, and on 
October 24th, Ptiland was jiarti- 

tioned between Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria, and the Polish Kmiiire disappeared 
from the maj) of Phiro])e. The people ot 
Poland had also to endure tin* mortifica¬ 
tion of siH'ing their own diet concur in 
these outrages of the grc’at powers. 



TARTAR CASTLE IN POLAND DURING THE SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


lavomite of ( atliarine, intended for the 
throne oi Poland. This circumstance in 
itselt gave giouuds tor suj)])osing that this 
king, in s[)ite of his amiabh' nature, would 
1 h‘ a tool of tin* Russian polic'V- 
The'rsartor\'skis, indeed, wished to use 
the o])])ortunity and introdiu'c useful re- 
lorms, and took up a strong })osition against 
Russia ; but ('onlederations were soon 
formed for the proti'ction of the old 
liberties, and thes(‘ received tin’; sup])ort 
ol Russia, whose interest it was to keep up 
th(‘ lack ol central authority in Poland. 
All th(' Europi'an powers then showc'd a 
singular eageriu'ss for exjiansion ; the idea 
of ]>artition seemed to be in the air. The 
Enpieror (.'harles VI. and PTederic 


Thus the* Polish stale afttir lasting 800 
years, ceased to be. Poland, in the search 
lor the. solutioi^ot the main constitutional 
(jiiestioii, went to excess and was choke'd 
by the I'xiiberance of individual lictMis(!. 

Alter this date tlu'ie were freepient 
rumours of elforls to be made by Polish 
])atriots, es])ecially by those who had 
emigrated to PTance, to recover ])olitical 
independence ; luirojiean di])l()macy has 
often been occupied with the foolish 
question. But beyond friendly encourage¬ 
ment the Poles have found no friend wlio, 
with powerful hand, could and would 
have reversed the momentous events of 
the last decades of the eighteenth century. 

Vladimir Milkowic/c 


o 
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THE BEGINNING OF THE NATION 

RISE AND FALL OF THE FIRST EMPIRE 


of tlie ]^ussi:in Empire^ falls in 
tli(i ])(.*riod when the Seandinavian 
\hkiiif4s wen* at tlie zenith ol their ]M)\\er. 
I list as tli<‘S(* liardy rovi-rs sailed over the 
Jhiltie, tile Atlantic and the Mediter- 
ram*an, until they reach(‘d Ici'land and 
North Ain(*rica. and in their small lorty- 
oaieil galleys wcMit up honi the mouths 
ot tlu' I^lbe, the \Ws(‘r, the Rhiiu*, tlie 
Maas and the Seim* tar into tlie inteiior, 
strikin^^ terror into the inhabitants, so. 
too, in the east ot lMiro[)e they followed 
the course ot the rivers and discovered 
the way to the l^)lack Sea and Constanti¬ 
nople. The rout(‘ which led up the 

Dwiiia and then down the Dnieper to 
lE'zaiitiuni was called the X'aragian way ; 
even tin* rajiiils of the Dnieper bore, so 
it is said, Scandinavian names. The 
Norsemen, who had founded liere and 
then* independent enijiires in the west 
of hairojH', could do so still more easily 
in the east. 

At the outset of Russian history we 


find here six or seven indepenilent <lis- 
tricts, which stood, iXM liajis, under Norst* 
rule : (old) Ladoga on the W'olchow', later 
Novgorod, Bjelosersk, Tsborsk, 
un , e jj-, region of Minsk, 

Ancestor 

ofKussia Empire 

w^as at first (about 840) in the north, 
in the Slavonic-Finnish region, but it soon 
spread tow\anl the south and was then 
shifted to Kiev in the basin of the Dnie])er. 
“ Russia ” absorbed the Slavonic, Finnish, 


Bulgarian and Khazar ein])ires. Rurik, 
in Norse Hroerekr, an otherwise unknown 
semi-mythical hero of royal race [st'c ])age 


3185], was rt'garded in theekw’enthcentury 
as the ancestor of tlu* Russian cR’iiasty. 

The soil was so favourable Ikht* lor the 
growth of a large eiu]>ire that the Russians 
wen* able, by the middle ot Hit* ninth 
centuiw (8()o), to undertaki* a marauding 
exp(‘dition against Constaiitinojili*. Besidi's 
Slavs, Lithuanians, f'inus, and Khazars, the 

.. . N'aragians lough I ; iisuallv 

Norse Warriors •, , ? 11 ) 

^ It w as Swedes Irom I ]Mand, 

kCl Siulermanland, and Oster- 

by.heSl.vs 

pickiul troops aial took the k‘ad in e\’ery 
expedition. The mi‘rcenarv bands had 
entered into a covcaiaiit with the jirince, 
but were jiledged to obe\' him ; they were 
not. however, his subjects and could, 
therelore. l(.‘a\'e him at any time ; tlutirpay 
consisted in the booty they won. The Slavs 
composed the ox erw hi'lining majority of 
the inhabitants ; they gradually replaced 
the Norse warriors and ousted them 
completely later, notwithstanding xarious 
reintorcemeuts from their northern home. 
By the end of the eleventh century the 
X’aragiau element had almost disa})i)eared. 
Jn less than 230 yt'ars the same fate befell 
thiMU which shortly befon* had belallen 
the Finno-Fgrian Bulgars in the Balkan 
reninsula. Both races were merged in 
the Slayonic. 

The fust hero of the old Varagian style, 
and at the same time the first genuinely 
historical ruler, meets ns in Oleg, or 
llelgi, who, in 880, became the head of 
the Russian state. He conquered (880~ 
881) Smolensk, defeated tin; pett}^ princes 
in Kiev in 882, and then transferred 
thither the centre of the emj)ire. He 
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inflicted on the Kliaznrs and the Hulgarians 
defeats from which tliey never recovered. 
In ()0() he h)rced part of Ihe Chorvats on 
the Vistula to serve in liis army. Jn this 
way he ioimded a l)nie})er emj)ire, which 
reached from tlie North i^ea to the l^lack 
Sea. from the Hug to the Volga. Not 
satisiied with this, Oh'g ])lanned an ex- 
P . })edition against Byzantium, 

which, lik(‘ Rome and Italv, 
wa^boats alwavs tht‘ coveted goal 

on Wheels , x- , i t 

ol every Northman. Jn the 

year ipy he went with a mighty army of 
allies down the l)ni(‘p(‘r; the l^nssian 
Chronicle states that he had 2,o(K) boats 
with forty men in each. As the liarhonr 
in the Hosj^horns was closed, he beached 
his ships, set them on wheels, bent his 
sails, and thus advanced against the town, 
to the horror ol his enemit'S, with his 
vessi‘ls Iroin the landsidi*. A propitious 
moment had Imtu chosen. The (ireek 
flet‘t had Jallen into decay, and tlu! empir(‘ 
was hard ])ressed by tin* Bulgarians. The 
Emperor Leo \'I. (the Ehiloso])hei) de¬ 
termined, th(*retore. to bribe thi' Russians 
to withdraw, attin- an iiu'Hectual attempt 
had bet*n mad(‘ to get rid ol them by 
})ois()ned food. The Ciieeks ]>aid six 
pounds of silvt'i' for (‘\erv ship, and in 
addition gave jire.seiits lor the Russian 
towns. 

Jdlx'rty ol trading with ('onstantinople 
was then secured to tlu' Russians. Thtdr 
merchants, however, wen* to enter the 
city only by a cia tain gat(‘ and unarmed, 
under tiie escort ot an inpuM ial oflicial ; 
their station was near the church ol St. 
Mammas. I'hey receivtal also the right 
to obtain for six months provisions in 
the city, to visit baths, and 1(^ demand j)ro- 
visions and ships’ gear (anchor, cables, 
and sails) lor their rt^turn \'oyage. 'i'his 
treaty, having been concluded l)y word 
of mouth, was sworn to by the; Byzantine's 
e:)n the cross, and by Olt'g and his vassals 
before their gods Peran and Wolas, and 
on their weaj)ons. When the 
Russians lelt the city. fJleg 
lastened his shie;ld to the 
city wall, as a tokeai that 
he had taken possession of the city. 
Ihis treaty was reduced to writing in 
the year pii -a noteworthy doe*nment. 
Both parties first promise; love and friend¬ 
ship to each other, and fix the ])enalties to 
be incurred by any who disturb their con¬ 
cord through mureJer, theft, or indiscretion. 
Then follow agreements as to the ransom 
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of prisoners of war and slaves, as to servants 
who had dt*se;rted or been enticed away, and 
as to the estates of the Russians (Varangians 
or X'aragians) who had died in the service 
of the emperor. The proviso as to ship¬ 
wrecked mc'u is iiujiortant as a contribu¬ 
tion to international law. “ If the storm 
drives a (iree'k wssed on to a loic'ign coast, 
and any Russians inhabit such coast, the 
latte*!' shall place' in safety the shi}) with 
its cargo and heh> it on its voyage* to the 
('hristian country and ])ilot it through any 
dangerous plac'c's. But if such shij), eitluT 
from storm or some* other hindrance, 
cannot l each home* again, then we I’iussians 
will help the* sailors and re*e'.e)\a*r the goods, 
il this occurs near the* (ire*e*k te'iritory. 
Should, howeve*!'. such a calamit\’ Ix'lall 
a (ireek ship (lar from (ire*ee'e), we are 
willing to sle*e*r it to Russia and the c argo 
may be sold. Any ]>arl ol it that cannot 
be* sold and the* shi[> itse*ll we* Russians are 
willing to bi'ing with us hoiU'stly. e;ither 
whe*n we* go to (he*(‘i't‘ or aie* sent as 
ambassadors to your e'.mpe'i'or, or whe*n we* 
come* as tiaders to buy goods, and we* will 
hand ove*r uiitnuehe'd the* mone*y paid loi 

. the me*rchandise*. Slmuld a 
The Legend ,, , , • 

r w- j. Russian ha\e* slam a man on 
of a Wizard s ,, . , , , , , 

Prophecy tlus \'e'sse*l 01 ha\e* phmiU'reel 

any goods. theagi e“e*d penalt y 
will be* inllie'te*(l on him.” 01e‘g dic'd m 
the* ye‘ar ()JJ. irom the* bile* ol a snake, 
which, it w.'is .ill(*ge*d, ciept out ol the 
skull el his lavourite ste*e*d ; he'iiee* arose 
the* legc'inl about the mar\t*llons fullilmeait 
ol a wizaid's ])re)j)he*c y that la* should 
me*e't his <le*ath Ironi that horse*. Nine 
hunch eel years lale*r( >le'g bec'ame a lavourite* 
hero ol t'alhai ine* 11., who e'xtolled him in 
a drama be*aring his name*. 

His su('('e*ssoi, Igor 01 Ings ar, a less 
capable* rule*!. e'arrie*d the* work ol e'one|ue*st 
a stage* liirthe*!'. In the* \e*ai' ep4 the 
Russians went with 500 ships to the 
Caspian Sea ^md phmele‘re*d the* Persian 
e'oasts. The Aiab Mascueli has de*scribed 
this expe*elition. which a})])e*ars to have 
b(‘e*n made during the minority of Igor, 
when his wile Olga (Helga) aelministereel 
the affairs of the slate*. He* hinise'll took 
command of the army in (^41. when he; 
planned a new e*xpe*dition against Con¬ 
stantinople* ; about the; same; time the 
Pechenegs, at his instigation. unele;i took to 
])hmder Bulgaria, which had be*en allied 
with Byzantium since c)24. l^ul on this 
occasion the J’iussian Ih'et was annihilated 
bv the (iree'k lire, with whic'h the* Russians 




A RITUAL MASSACRE OF THE WARRIORS OF SVIATOSLAV AT DOROSTOL IN THE TENTH CENTURY 
This great painting by Siemiradzki shows the warriors of Sviatoslav sacrificing themselves at a ritual massacre under the walls of Dorostol. Sviatoslav. Prince of Kiev, ruled 
from nil till 972. In he mirched against the Bulgarians of the Danube, conquered Perejaslavetz and Durostorus (the modern Silistiial. Later he conquered Bulgaria. 
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now made their first acquaintance. In 
()44, Igor inarched once more against 
Hyzantiimi—the fourth Russian campaign 
against the cajntal. Igor was induced by 
peasants to withdraw, and a new’ treaty 
was then concluded (945). The old trading 
privileges of the Russians were somewhat 
restricted. Certain goods, for example, 
Russia’s uol sold to them, and 

PI . f strict f)assj)orts were demanded 

° from them. The Russians, in 

ProtecUon 

themselves to protect the region of the 
Chersonnese against attacks of the 
Danubiaii Hulgars, and to come to the aid 
ot the Greek (;m])eror in time of need. 

The treaty was once more sohannly sworn. 

And we,” so it runs in the Russian 
v^ersion of the document. ” so many ol us 
as arc baptised, have sworn in the! catht‘- 
dral of St. Elias (at Kiev), on the holy 
cross lying betore us and this })archinent, 
to hold and observe all that is written 
thert'on, and not to transgn'ss any ])art 
thereof. If any man transgress this, 
whether he be the prince him.self or another, 
whether Cliristian or unhaptised. may he 
l)c deprived ol all help from (iod ; let him 
become a sert in this life and in (he lile 
to come, and le( him die bv his own sword. 
I'he unbaptised Russians shall lay their 
shields, their naked swords, their gorg(‘ts. 
and other arms on the ground and sw(‘ai 
to everything contained in this jiarchmeiit . 
to wit. that Igor, ev(‘ry Boyar, and all the 
Russians will uj)hol(l it lor evei. But il 
any man, be he jaince or Russian subject, 
ba])tised or unbaptist'd. act contrary to 
the ttMior ol this document, let him di(‘ 
ile.seiw’edlv by liis f)wn swortl, and let him 
be accursed by (lod and by IVrun, since 
h(! b eaketh his oath. Ma\' th(‘ gieat 
PriiK:(* Igor deign to pre.stave his sincere 
lo\'e lor us, and not w'caken it. so long as 
the sun shineth and the world remaiiudh 
in this and all luture time.” On his return 


liomt‘, Igor was murdered by the Drevlanes. 
•Tk « jr I h'om whom he wished to 
exact tribute ; according to 
Prince Igor ^ Icacoii he was bound 

to two saplings, which were 
l)ent to the ground, aiul was torn in two, 
after the manner of Sinnis in the Greek 


legend of Theseus. 

Since Igor’s son S\aatoslav w’as a 
minor, his widow Olga held the reins of 
government. She first wreaked vengeance 
on the Drevlanes. While besieging their 
tow'n, Korosten, she promised to make 
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a peace with them in return for a tribute 
of throe pigeons and three sparrows from 
every house. She then ordered balls ot 
lighted tow to be fasteiu'd 011 the birds, 
which were let loose and set tire to the 
houses and outhouses ot the Drevlanes. 
The Chronicle styles Olga the. wisest ol 
women. She was the hrst to accept 
Christianity; in 957 she wx'iit with a large 
retinue to Constantine)pl(', and under the 
sponse^rship <>f the Empt^ror ('onstantinc 
Eorphyrogennetiis aiul the Eniprt^ss 
Helena, daughter of Romaniis Eaeajiemis. 
received bajUism and the name of Helena 
from the ])atriairh Tli('()])hvlaclus. She 
endeavoured to win her son over to the 
new doctrine; ” My dru/ina |body-guard, 
husearl'es! would despise* me,” he is saiel 
te) have rej)lied. 

In 9(>4 Sviateislav him^elt. the* greatest 
luTo e)f e)ld Russia, toe)k ovct the goxern- 
meuit, although his mother (whe) die'el in 
e)7()) still aelinini.steM'eel heinu* affairs, since 
he w^as selde)m in tlu‘ eounlrv. He w'ishee! 


te) eomj)lt‘te the task whieh 01e‘g anel 
Ige)r began. He* turne'd Ins atle*ntie)n tirst 
against the* still nneemquere'd ])(‘e)j>les e)n the* 
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Oka and \'olga. marehe'd 
against the* Wiatic'i anel then 
against the* Kha/ars. w’he)se 
te)wn Bt‘law'i*za (Behqa \’esh 


or Sarkt'l) he* ea})tun'(l ; aft(‘r subjugating 


the* |ase‘s (olel Russian le)r Alane'S. e)r in 


(»ee)rgian Owsi Ossete.‘s) and the* Kasoges 


(Tcberki'sses) lie* n'turne'd to Kiew AMer 


the yeai' e)()() the* W’latiei paid tribute te) 
Sviateislav ; she)rtly alteiwards ((^()S e/xp 
the* Re)S {a]>parently lEiltic \'ikings inele*- 
j)e‘nelent e>l S\'ial()sla\’) lanl waste* Bulgaria 
as w'e*ll as the Kbazar te)wns Itil, Klia- 


zaran, ujkI .Samandar. 'J'he'se ])lows we’re 


•SO crushing that eliiring the* ne*xt tittv 
years we lu’ar nothing me»re* e)l the* Kbazars. 

Slmrtly before these (*vents .^viale)slav, 
acceding to the* reque*sl ol the Empereir 
Nieephorus '•Pliocas, bae ked uj) by a 
])ayment of fifte'cn hundre*elw(*ight e)t golel 
(iSo.oex) Byzantine ge)lel ])i(*ee's), had 
unelertakcn a cani])aign against the Dami- 
bian Ihilgars ; they we're to be altackeel 
simultaneously from north and south. In 
the summer of 968 Sviatoslav crossenl the 
Danube, deft'ated the Bulgars, captured 
numerous places, and took up his abode 
in Perejaslave^tz. Sviatoslav was already 
planning to establish himself firmly in 
Ikilgaria, since Peter, the Bulgarian ruler, 
dicel at the end of January, e/ig, when 
tidings came from Russia lhal the wild 
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Pechcncgs were besieging Kiev. They were 
induced temporarily to withdraw by the 
ruse of a false re])ort that Sviatoslav was 
advancing with all sj)eed against them ; 
but the pco])l(* of Kiev accused Sviatoslav 
of iiidiff(‘rence. He therefore retraced his 
steps as cjuickly as possible, defeated the 
Pecheiiegs, and n^stored jx^ace. 

Rut his heart was still fixed on Ihilgaria, 
since Perc'jaslavetz on the Danube was the 
centre of his country, and a place' wht're all 
good things W'en.' collecti'd toge'ther : “ from 
tlu' (iri*(‘ks gold and ])n'cioiis stuffs, wine' 
and fruits ; from tlic' Rohernians and 
Hungarians silver and horses; from Russia 
furs, wax, honey and slaves.” In the end. 
Sviatoslav divided Ins enij)ire among his 
three sons and inarched towards the 
soudi-wt'st. 

John T/imisc(‘s had now come to the' 
throiK' of the Ry/antine Emjxn' in tlie 
place* of th(‘ mureien'd Xicejdiorus JMiocas. 
His }xe(U*('(*ssor had concluded jieace w’lth 
Ihilgana so soon as h(' It'arnt tlu* r(‘al 
plans ol Sviatoslav, and IV.imisces now 
made a similar atlemj)!, but twice* with- 
Therc ri*mamed there'fore 
only the arbilranu*nt of 
the sword. Perejasla\'e'tz 
and Silistria, to whudi 
towns the Russians had 
e ('aj)tiired by tlu* (iieeks. 
Ill spite ol a most g<i 11 aiit ivsistane'e* ; the 
Russian wouk’H tlu*mst*lve*s lought hand- 
to-hand in the m(*lei*. 

rile Russian> W(*re s('(*n during the night 


out siu’<'e>s. 

Russiftn Women 
Fight 

Against Greeks 

witlulrawn. w(*i 


after a liattle cotmng out of the town by 
moonlight to Inirn their dead, d'hev 
saeiitie(*d the ])risoners of war ove*r their 
ashes, and drowiual fowls and little chil¬ 
dren in the* Danube*. The emjx'ror pro- 
pe)se*(l to Sviatoslav to decide the victory 
by single ceimbat. Sviatoslav declinexl, 
and was the niort* bent on a last passage 
ol arms. But when this also turneel out 
elisastreiusly to him, owing to the su])erior- 
ity eif the (ire'e*k forces, he imule overtures 
for jH*ace (O/t)- I he terms wen* as 
follows : The ('mjieror promised to jirovide 
jirovisions fen* the army e)f Sviatexsla\', 
wdiiedi w'ithdrew with the honours of w*ar, 
and not to harass them with the Greek 
fire during the retreat ; he also confirmeel 
the old traeling privile*ge'*s of the Russian 
merchants. 

A meeting of Sviatoslav and Tzimisces 
took place on the right bank of the Danube 
to ratify the settlement. Leo the Deacon 
has left us a description of his person. 


Sviatoslav was of middle height, with 
blue eyes and thick eyebrows ; liis nose 
wasflattish, his mouth hidden by a heavy 
moustache ; his b(*ard w*as scanty, and his 
head close shorn excej)t for one lock 
hanging dowm on each side (a sign of his 
high birth) ; his neck rose like a column 
from his .shoulders, and his limbs were 
End of well ])roj>ortioned. His general 

a.sj)(*(*t was gloomy and savage. 

Pagln Le ^ 

between two j)t*arls, hung from 
one ear ; his white tunic w*as only distin¬ 
guished from those of his warriors l)y its 
cleanliness. 

Sviatoslav now st*t out on his liomeward 
journey. Rut the P(*chi-negs w(*ri‘ already 
w^aiting on tlu* Dni(*]x*r. Tlu* (ireek chron- 
ich'rs relate* that Tzimisces had requested 
tlu* Pechenegs to allow* the Russian army 
to ])ass through without hindraru'e* ; but 
lu* w'oiild jirobably have done the exact 
o])posite. Whth a wearied and (‘xhaustexl 
army, whose* ranks were* being thinned 
by hunger, Sviateislav w(*nt slowly home- 
wanls. He* w’as slam by Kuria. the* jx'ince 
e>f the* I\*e*henegs (<)//,). wlu) hael liis skull 
made* into a elnnking-vessel. Part only 

e) f Sviate)>lav’s army succet'eled in making 
lhe*ir way to Kiev. This was the enel of 
the* greate*st here) of Olei Russia. A soldier 
rather than a ge'iu*ral eir statesman, he 
w*as worshipj)eel by his followers. He* anel 
Olt'g stre*ngtheiu'd and conse)lielati*el the 

f) lel Russian state*, 'flu* IVigan age of 
Russia ends with Sviateislav. 

Sviatoslax’s thre'e* sons we*re still minors 


w’he*n he* divide*el his e*mpire ameing them, 
and each ol them was placeel 'melt*r a 
guardian, jarapeilk was sovereign in 
Kiev, Oleg in the country of the* Di\ vlanes, 
\dadimir in Xo\'gorod. Quarrels soon 
broke out : Oleg fell in battle : \dadimir 
tied to Scanelinavia: Jarapolk thus re.- 
maiiu'd se)le ruler. But N’ladimir came 
back with numerous X'aragian mercenaries, 
defeat eel Jarajxdk and besieged him in 
Rodna. When Jarapolk sur¬ 
rendered. at the d(*mand of 
his brother, and was on the 
way to Vladimir, he w^as 
murdered by tw’o A'aragians at the door 
of the j)resence-chamber. 

Vladimir thus assumed the govern¬ 
ment in qyy. He, too, was a hero, fought 
many wars, and conquered numerous 
tribes. His importance, however, does not 
lie in this, but in the Christianising of the 
Russians, which w^as completed by him. 


The Hero 
Vlftdimir 
on the Throne 
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Merchants iiad long since brought the 
Christian doctrines from Byzantium to 
Russia ; several churches already existed 
in Kiev and elsewhere, and the Christian 
faith in Russia was free and unmolested. 
When Olga received baptism, in (^57, 
there was already a considerable Christian 
community in Kiev. Tradition relates 
. that the Jews, the Moham- 


Vladimir 
Adopts the 
Greek Faith 


me<lans, the Romans, and the 
l^yzaiitiiu's had tried to win 


Vladimir over to their faith. 
He is said to Iiave sent, by the advice ot 
his J^oyars and city elders, t'livoys intoevery 
('onntry, who W(Tt' to ri'port Irom their 
own e\j)(Ti('iici‘ on tlie \ ahit' of the ditferent 
rt'ligions. I'en men thus started out, first 
to llie Bulgarians, tluui to the (iermans, 
lastly to Byzantium, 'fhe service in 
the s|)h‘ndid church ot St. Sojihia at 
Byzantium made the best impression on 
llK'in. 'I'his decided the ado|)tion ot tlu* 
(ir('(‘k lailh. Madimir had indetul no 
oth(‘r choict*. Hnless he made* soim‘ 
\’iolent l)r<'a('h with the past, he was 
bound to (‘stablish the IWzantine r(‘- 
ligion, which was already widely spread 
m the country, as the national religion. 

The decision was takcMi, as had been tlu‘ 
cast' with the I'ranks or the Bulgarians, 
during a campaign. \"ladimir. as an ally 
ot tlu' emjieror. vowed to become a 
(hristian it he should takt' KIktsou. 
Christians were already strongly re])re- 
seiitt'd ill his army. When, then, the 
town surrendered, he sent to the kdii- 
perors Basil II. and ('oust an tint' \TI 1 ., and 
asked the liand ot their sister Anna. His 
rt'(|uest was granted on the condition that 
lit' wt)ultl t'tmst'iit tt) bt' baptist'ti. 
Vlatlimir is saitl tt) lia\'e attributt'ti the 
tlt'leats ot his great lather tt) the mighty 
Cjt)il t)t tlu* ('hristians, just as tin; IJyzan- 
tines thaaiked at tint' time St. Dt'inetriiis, at 
aiHither St. flit'Otltnus Stratilates, lor their 
\’K'tt)ries. \latlimir now, therefore, put 
till' Christian Cotl to the jiroof before 
_. Kherstm, just as Constantine 

God Put flnvis hatl done 

'T t similar crises, anti since, the 
to the Test favourable, he 

decidetl to ado])t the Christian tlocirine. He 
was, tht'rt'lbre, bajitised in ()8S in Kherson. 
The Pjyzantines conferred on him new 
royal insignia anti the title of Basileus, 
which he at once inscribtHl tin his gold and 
silver coins. He returned to Kiev, after 
fonntling another church in Kherson. 
I'he Russian chronicle tells us what a 


marvellous change was then accom- 
j)lished in the character ot Vladimir. 
Formerly a bloodthirsty barbarian, he had 
once wished to revive the service ol the 
old gods to whom he owt'tl his victtiry 
over jaraj^tilk. He ctimmandetl a linun 
of wtitid with a silver head anti gtilden 
beard to be erected on a hill in th(‘ vicinity 
of his jialace at Kiev', and tlitm images 
of (diors, Dashbog, Stribog, Simargla ami 
Mokosh. Two ('hristian Varagians were 
sacrificed It) ii'rnn, sinct' the father re- 
lused tt) surrentlt'r to the pagan prit'sts his 
stin, on whtim the sat'rihtial hit had lallen. 
\iadiinii hati been an unbritlletl vtilup 
tuary. Besitles live lawhil wives, he hatl 
three hiintlri;tl ctincnbines in Wyszgorotl. 
7)00 in Belgtirotl, anti jot) in the village t)l 
IVrestow nt;ar Kiev'. 

But alter the adojition t)l C'hristianity he 
became a tiiangt'd man. i ht' itlols wert' 
cast tltiwn, anti, ainitl tht* (ears ol theii 
worshippers, wt'ii' partly hackt'd to ])ie{'es. 
partlv burnt. lit' t)i tleretl the li'riin, w Inch 
was most highly rt'vt'it'd. to be lastened 
to tilt' tail ot a horse ; twelve men then 
belabtinrt'tl it with sticks anti hinitul it 
. intt) tht' liver, 'fhe sj>t)t is 

, ev’en now ])t)inled tint where 

Destroy, n... 


His Idols 


was consinmnalt'tl. Mt'ii weie 
])osted along the shore to ])nsh back 
into tht' watt'i* tin* strantlt'd gotl anti 
to keep ofl the wailing ]>agans. 

Niatlimir then issnt'tl a ])i()clamation tha t 
any man. wlit^ther rich or i)0()r. who ditl not 
t'oint' to tht' rivt'r bank on the nt'.vt morning 
wt)ultl ])v^ ct)nsitleretl his ('iiemy. Tht* next 
(lay he wfiit to the I)nit'])t'r accom- 
panietl by Iht* ])riests. The pet)plt‘ step|)etl 
intt) the water anti wt're baptised in 
crowds. Manx' ft)llowers of llii* t)ld gotls 
t^st'apetl into tlui stt'ppcs or the wt)otls ; 
centuries ela|)sed btiort; Russia was 
entirely ('hristian. Cntler the tliit'ction t)l 
the (iieoks he startetl a school at Kiev. 
Even this encountered difficultit's ; Vladi¬ 
mir, indeetl, was ct)m])elletl to sentl many 
chiltlren away lrt)in school back to tlieir 
hf)mes, because their j)arents regartlcd 
writing as a tlangc*rt)us Ibrm t)f witchcraft. 

Kiev^ where there was already a bisht)p- 
ric, was nt)w rnatle thti see of a mclrt)- 
})f)litan, and several new bishoprics were 
Ibuiided. The first inetrtiptilitan, Michael, 
came from Constantint)j)le ; even in 
later times the bisho|)s and metropolitans 
were mt)stly Greeks, seventeen out of 
twenty-three, down to the Mongol invasion 
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of 1240. The tirst priests are said to 
have been Bulgarians. It was not until 
later that the schools pnwided for their 
own rising generation. 

Vladimir was completely changed, lie 
remained loyal to his tlreek wife, distri¬ 
buted his income to the churches and the 
poor, and no haiger tot)k pleasure in wars. 

A contrast to his previous 

A Great Step v .^1 

. « . seventy tlu‘ prince was now 

in Russian -i 1 r ^ 1 r 

mild; he was K'luctant, Irom 

IS ory loar ol sin, to enforci* death 
penalties, and, sinc(i brigandagii was largtily 
on the increase, had to be urged by the 
bishops to ivintroduce. the old laws. In all 
probability, he, like tlie Em])eror Otto III. 
and Duke Boleslav 1 . ('habis, had been 
influenced by the idea ol the millehnium, 
and believed that the end ol the world 
would come in the year 1000. He was 
passionalt'ly lond ol ri'Iics, and came back 
from Kherson with a ricli store ol tluan. 
lie is worshii)])ed in the Kussian ( hurcli 
as a saint, and was named Isapostolos. or 
the .\posllt!-like. 

Although riiristianity was only super- 
hcially grafted u|)on national life and 
was so adajited to Pagan customs and ideas 
tiiat it was closely interwoven with 
the old jiopular religion, neverthele.ss tlu* 
conwrsion was decisi\'e lor Russia. By 
the adoption of the (Ireek faith it entered 
into the communion ol the (ireek Church 
and into the intellectual heritage <d the 
(rieek world, and bs’ so doing was distinctly 
opposed to the Roman Church and 
\Vestern civilisation. This step decided th<* 
})lace <.)t Russia in the histoi y of the \\orld. 
Hencetorward Russia shares tlu* lor 
tunes of the Oriental Churcli, and partly 
those ol th(* P>y/antine Kmpire. Byzan¬ 
tium had gained more by the conversion 
of Russia than it could lia\'e ('xcr won by 
lorce of arms: Russia became in culture and 
religion a colony ol Byzantium without 
tlu*reby losing ])olitical inde]>endence. We 
must not ovi‘rlook the tact that Byzan- 
. » . tiurn then was the foremost 

^ . -- Civilised nation, Iroin which 

Gained from Western Europe had much 
Byzantium Byzantine Christian¬ 

ity brought inestimable advantages to the 
Russian ])(*ople—a language for church 
s(*rvi('es, which was understood by all and 
enriched the vernacular with a host ol 
new words ; and an iinDpendent (diurch, 
which promoted culture and at the same 
time was considered politically as a 
common locus for all parts of Russia. 
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Priests and bisho]:)s brought books from 
New Byzantium and disseminated the 
art of writing. These were followed by 
architects, builders, scliolars, artists and 
teachers. S])lendid edifices rapidly arose 
in Russia. Kiev with its countless churches 
was soon able to vie with Byzantium. 
Vladimir founded a school for the training 
of the ])riests. Monasteries were built, 
which carried culture into distant coun¬ 
tries. It was the national church which 
helped the Russians to im])ress a Slavonic 
character on alien races. 

The union with Byzantium had, it is 
true, some disadvantages ; but these 
were not apjiarent ior centuries. Alter 
the thirteenth century Byzantine culture 
retrograd(‘il, ami Russia suftered tlu* sanu* 
fate as her instructress, 'fhe hatn'd ol llu* 
West, which Russia inherited Irom Hy/Aiu- 
1mm, was translornuul, at a period wlu'ii 
the W(‘sl(‘rn civ'ilisation stood high, into 
a hatreil ol culture. Russia was thus (on- 
demned to a sort oi stagnation. P>ut it 
can hardly be asserted with justii'e that 
Russia suffen‘d any delrimi'nt becaust* 
in days ol dang(*r it could not re('kon on 
su])jH)rt Irom Rome. It is triu* 
^ ^ that Ronu* w'as ior many cen- 

turu's the loremost ]K)W’er, but 


of Eastern 
Europe 


was she able to sa\’e Palestine ? 
Russia shared the late ol P)yzantium, 
because that w'as the fate ol ail l^asti'rn 
Huro])e, which, lying on the Irontler ol 
Asia, sulferi*d much Irom Asiatic hordes. 
Russia anil Byzantium were like hr(*ak- 
W'at(Ts erect c‘d against the wa\'es ol 
Asiatic immigration, d'liat was the draw¬ 
back ol the geograpliK'al })osition. Even 
the line ol slatt*s which lay lnrth(*r back. 
Poland and Hungary, had been partly 
drawn into the same vorte.v. Only the 
stat(*s w'estw'ard ot this di\'idmg w'all 
wuTe able to develop their civilisation 
unhindered. ^ 

.Since Russia entert*d fully into tlu 
field ol (ireek thought, it adopted those 
jieculiar conditions which n‘sulted as a 
con-secpience of the relations of ( hurch to 
State in Byzantium. Rome aimed at 
ecclesiastical absolutism and w'orld-sove- 
reignfy. The papacy w'as not content with 
a position subordinate to, or even parallel 
with, the state, but insisted that iht* 
spiritual ]>ow'er ranked abov'e the secular. 
This claim kindlt'd in tlu* West the 
struggle between the secular pow'er and 
the ('.hurch, the struggle b(*tw'een Pa])acy 
and Ern])ire. No such movement disturbed 
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the East. There the Cliurch continued 
in that su]>ordination to the state 
which had existed from the beginning. 
Hence the omnipotence of the State in 
Russia, although the Church at all times 
exercised great influence there. The 
sovereign could apj)oint or depose the 
bi?ihops. Even the ecclesiastical depend¬ 
ence on Byzantium was rather a matter 
of tolerance and custom than an esta¬ 
blished right. If the sovereign did not 
find it agreeabk* to recidve a bishop sent 
Irom Byzantium, he substituted another. 

The inru*r change which was worked 
in Vlaflimir was in one ivsj)ect dis¬ 
advantageous lor th(‘ em])ijt'; there was 
a loss of eiu‘rgy. In the year ()(y 2 Vladimir 
came into (onllict with the I^echenegs on 
the southern frontier near Perejaslav. 
A single combat was to decide the day. 
Alter a fierce struggle a young Russian 
succ(‘eded in throttling with his own 
hands the giant champion of the Peche- 
negs. In order to ])rolect the country 
against lurtlier attacks, X'ladimir esta- 
blish(‘d a line of defence. There are indica¬ 
tions that he entered into alliances with 


Vladimir 
in Alliance 
with Rome 


the West, al)Ove all with Rome, 
Germany, Poland and Bohemia, 
i'lis son Sviatopolk married the 
daughter of Boleslav' I. ol 


Poland. Possiiily there is some connection 


betwe(‘n this and the fact that Vladimir 


in i)Si took j)ossession of the Czerwemsh 
towns of Halicz and Przemvsl—tlu! later 


R(‘d Russia -and thus jnished the. western 
frontier of Russia as far as the Carjia- 
thians. 


In the year looo, Bruno of yuerfurt, 
stylcil the Archbishoj) of the Heathen, 
came to him. being desirous to jireach the 
(iosj)el to the wild IVchenegs. Vladimir 
employed him to negotiate a ])eace with 
the Pechenegs, and accompanied him to 
the frontier. The re])ort which Bruno 
furnished in 1008 to the Kmperor Henry II. 
gives us a good picture of Vladimir’s 
character. H(‘ wrote ; “ After I had sjient 
a full year among tlu‘ Hungarians to no 
])iir])ose, 1 went amongst the most teirible 
of all heatlum, the Pechenegs. The lord of 
the Russians (Vladimir), ruler of a wide 
territory and gi'eat riches, detained me 
for a month, tried to det('r me from my 
purpose, and was solicitous about me, 
as if I w'as one who wantonly desired to 
rush ui)on destruction. . . . But since 
he could not move me from my ]iur}>ose, 
and since, besides that, a vision concerning 


my unworthy self frightened him, he 
accomj)anied me with his army for two 
days to the furthest boundary of his 
kingdom, which he had surrounded with 
an exceedingly strong and long palisade. 
He di.smounted ; I and my companions 
went ahead, while he followed with the 
chief men of his army, 'riius we passed 
. through the gate. He took his 

^ station on oiu* hill, we on 
p*. ‘ another. I myself carried the 
rechenegs ^ embraced with 

my arms, and sang the well-known v'erse, 

‘ Peter, if thou lovest Me, feed My sheep.’ 

“ When th(i antiphoiie was finisluxl, the 
prince sent one of his nobles to us with 
the following message : ‘ T have escorted 
tlu‘e to the spot where my laiul ends and 
that of the enemy begins. I beseech thee 
in God's name not to griev'e me by forfeit¬ 
ing thy young life ; I know that to-morrow 
befoia* the third hour thou wilt have to 
taste the bitterness of death without 
cause and without gain.’ I sent the 
following answer back to him : ‘ May 

(iod o})en paradise to thee, as thou hast 
opeiiecl to us the way to the ht^athen ! ’ 
We then started, and went two days, and 
no one did us any harm. On the third 
day-it was a Friday-w't* were thrice, 
at daybreak, noon, and at the ninth hour, 
brought to execution 'vith bowed neck, 
and yet each time came out from am()ng 
the army of the enemy unscathed. On 
Sunday we reached a large tribe, and a 
respite was accorded to us until special 
messengers had summoned the whole 
tribe to a council. At the ninth hour or 
the next Sunday we were haled to the 
meeting. . . . Then a v'ast multitude 
rushed uj)on us . . . and raised a terrible 
outcry. \\’ith a thousand axes and swords 
they threatened to hew us to pieces. . . . 
The eUlers at length tore us forcibly from 
their hands. Tliey listened to us, and 
recognised in their wisdom that we had 
come to them with good intentions. So 
_ we stayed for five months with 

Converts people, and travelled 

^. . .. .. through three of their districts ; 

did not reach the (ourtli, 
but envoys from their nobles came to us. 
W'hen some thirty .souls had been won 
for Christianity, we concluded for the 
acceptance of the king a peace such as 
they thought no one sav'c we would hav'e 
l>een able to conclude. ‘ This peace,’ they 
said, ‘ is concluded through thee. If, as 
thou promisest, it is lasting, we arc willing 


Christianity 
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all to become Christians; but if the 
prince does not loyally adhere to it, we 
must then think about war, not Chris- 
tianity/ With this object I went back 
again to the prince of the Russians, who 
for God's sake was contented therewith, 
and gave his son as hostage. We, howe\ er, 
consecrated one of our number to be bishop, 
^ . and placed him, togt'tlier with 

a imir middle of the 

mong I'lnd. Thus ('hristian order now 
the Saints , . 

})revails among the most cruel 

and wicked nation oi heathens that 
dwells on the face of the globe." This 
imjKutant letter, wliich is also the only 
con'' iij)orary account of Vladimir, un¬ 
fortunately breaks off here. St. Bruno 
was j)rol) bly masliT of some one Slavonic 
]anguag(^ 

According to the later chronichTs, 
Vladimir was much In lox’ed by his jK^opk*. 
The tradition records with c'spei'ial pl(‘a- 
siiix* how ( Vi'iy week he l)au(iiu*tt‘(l with 
his Dru/iua and the elders of th<‘ city <>1 
Kiev. He IS ('elebrated in historical 
ballad as a sun-god, and called tlu* beauti¬ 
ful red sun of Russ a(krasnoji' sohivs/ko). 
'The Chun'h rec'kontal him amongst Ina' 
saints. 

Vladimir died in 1015. Some con- 
si(ltM'abl(^ time ])robably betore his death 
he had di\'i(.ied his canpire among his 
sons alter the lollowing mc'thod : Sviato- 
])olk recei\'ed I'urow ; Isjaslav, Polock ; 
Jk)ris, Rostow ; Gleb, Murom ; .Sviato¬ 
slav, the country ot the I)rt‘vlanes ; 
W st‘Volod, Volliyiiia : Mstislav, linuto- 
rokan. W’hetlur or how he disjiosed ol 
Kiev^ we are not told. In any casta the 
quarrel about it brok(‘ out immediately 
after his death, ddie Druzina had wished 
for one ol the sons ol the (h'eek ])rmc(‘ss 
Anna. Jhit Jkiris, like his brother (deb, 
was absent, and the ])ower was seizt*d by 
Sviato))o]k, the son-in-law of Jkileslav of 
Poland, who ha|)pened to bt* on the spot, 
although an attemjit was made to keej) 

P . secret the death of the 

lln^pr aiTivaul of 

Wn--" 

resigned the sovereignty in 
tavoiir of his cider brother, but neverthe¬ 
less was assassinat(‘d together with Gleb 
and Sviatoslav. Boris and Gleb wen* 
worshipped as holy martyrs, and many 
churches bear their names. 

Idle other brothers were now seized 
with ])anic. Jaroslav of Novgorod 
mandied at once against Sviatopolk, 
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defeated the “godless “ sin <‘V at i.nb, . 
and forced him to fly to Pol ttid. /aros;, 
(hen remained in Kd'ev; tor SN ialopoii, 
although reinstated* in 1017 by l 5 ol^^l.j\ 
of Poland - wlio took this ojijiortnnii\ 
to conejuer Przeinysl in lonS could joi 
maintain liis jxisition. jaroslav iiad \( j 
another war to faca* with Mslivlav^ <’>1 
Tniutorokon. With the lu'lj) ot the 
Kasoges, Khazars and .^ewiaam s Mstid.n 
insistetl upon a new paitition ol tln' 
einpin* in I 02 J ; ht* rec'avi'd the \\li(>le 
eonntry east of tin* Dnieper. wPh .1 
n*sidt‘nce in 'IVheniigov. biro'^Kiv ’s iiile 
was important lor tin drvi'lopiiieiit ol 
Russia. W'e notice ('Spi‘(“jallv a (Oolut'^^ 
in lh(‘ relations with the X'aragians, who 
lu'gan to he troubles!ane and, indei'ij 
dangerous to liim. Petwoeii ilieni and th** 
Novgorodians there weii liecjueiit end 
sanguinary riots. Jaroslav su])pi>rte(l the 
lalt(‘r, and stait the X^aragiaiis out ol IIk* 
laud, as \dadimir had tried to do 111 <».So. 
J'hus the \'aragiau age ot IviisS'a ends 
with jaroslav. 

Russia already a])j lears as a lai ge Slavomc' 
('ommonwealth, with a ])()liey ot its own 
and a eonscaousmss ol nati(ui- 
alitv. And. as it tlie wars 


Kiev the 
Admiration 
of the West 


with Byzantium had tornu'rly 
been due meri*ly to X'aragian 
innu(*U('t*s. the last (xa'iision when Russia 
and the (*mpire eaiiu* into eollisioii (xa iirred 
lUidt*!' Jaroslava d lu* (aisiis belli was a 
(juarn'l betw(‘en IGissian mc'rehants and 
Byzantines. d'he ])umtoiy expt'dilion 
with which Jaroslas’ ('iitnisted liis son 
Vladimir in 104 ’ eiidiMl disastiously, oma* 
more* III couse(]ueiic(* of the dc'vastaliiig 
<‘fte (4 of the (ireek Jiri‘. I’ail only ot the 
Russian army was ahh' to lally and 
iiillict a defeat on the ])ursuing Greeks. 

jaroslav, though no liero in the styli* ol 
Svuatoslav', still knew how to handle the 
sword. He stwiek the Ikalumegs sueh a 
blow that they no longer vaaiturc'd to 
attack Russia ; llu'ir iiaiiK* soon dis¬ 
appeared. Their rdlt* was taken ova*]', 
however, by another wild jieoph*, tin* 
Polowzes, whom we already know as 
Kumanes. In tlu* west, also, Jaroslav 
fought with Tithnaniaiis, |atving(*s, and 
Masovdans, and lieljicd his son-in-law' 
Casiinir of Poland to win back the empire. 

Kiev reached the zenith of its grandeur 
under Jaroslav and excited the* admiration 
of the West ; among its churches, which 
were said to number 400, that of St. 
Sophia witli its splendid mosaics was 
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coTispicnons. The city with its eight 
Tnark(*1s was the reiuhv.vous of merchants 
from By/antiuni, (jerniany, Scandinavia, 
Hungary and Holland ; flotillas of mer- 
chantin(*n furrowed the waters of the 
Dnieper. 

Jaroslav found»*(i monasteries, ior 
instance, tlie C'ryj^t Monastery at Kiev, 
which was (lestine<l to he<‘oine a seminary 
of cultuie tor Russia. Himself arajuainted 
with writing. h«‘ took an interest in schools, 
and lonnded <>ne in Ins Peloved Novgorod 
tor ;oo He Jiad not a^^l'^ts enough 

to decorate all the ( hiin lies, nor priest'^ 
enough to l)roVule loi dix nie viA lCe. He 


Jaroslav enjoyed a high reputation 
among his contem})oraries. He formed 
connections by marriage with the royal 
houses of Norway, Poland, Hungary and 
France, and was in request as an ally. 
The Russian peo])le called him the Wise ; 
the Scandiiiaviaii sagas have much to tell 
ol him. If, howevcT, the empire* was 
to be ]>res('rved ill its old giaudeuv the 
succession must be tixcd in some wav. 
In old turn s, when tin* '^tat<‘ wa.'' g‘»\eY\\ed. 
in p.itiiaohal stvl*- and tin- stov*-ve\g.n 
held a paternal oidn*nl\, when the io\al 
tieasuiS' u a-' <iN*» t.he iialJojitil tl<asui\ 
and the ottn e^ af th- ; -a! • • air f u < .o' aN- * 



THE GRAND DUKE VLADIMIR MONOMACH 
His government lasted from 11 U till U‘ir>, and was marked by vigour and justice. 


summoned Circ'ek (dioristers trom Hyzan- 
tiuni to the cajiital, who were to instruct 
the Russian cU‘rgy. Adam ol Hremen was 
justified, tlieivforc, in calling Kiev the rival 
of Constaiitino|>li‘ and llie fairest ornament 
of Greece. Since Russia had hitherto no 
written laws, Jaroslav ordered the custom¬ 
ary law to Ix' noted down. This simple 
code contains little beyond a scale of 
jiciialties for various crimes, and a tixt'd 
table of lines ; it does not mention death 
sentences or corporal ]')unishint*nts. Never¬ 
theless, it was a jiromising preliminary step. 
The first ecclesiastical laws for Russia w^ere 
also put into writing under Jaroslav. 


state office's—wh(*ii. that is. the empire 
was considered tlie pri\'ale property of the 
monarch, family law was idc'iilical with 
])ul)lic law, and the sovereigr had the con¬ 
trol of th(‘ kingdf)m as much as of his own 
goods and chattels. And just as, according 
to the civil law ot tlie time, every child 
had a claim to a part of the paternal or 
family jiroperlv, so every member of the 
reigning lioiisi* had a claim to a share of 
the kingdom. 

Since, then, according to Germano- 
Slavonic custom, the eldest of the tribe or 
of the family administered affairs within 
the family circle, so in the cmjiire the 
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Jaroslav 
Prepares 
for Death 

According 


younger members were pledged to obey 
the eldest. This was the so-called “ right of 
seniority.*’ Russia had long been ruled on 
this principle. The custom had grown up 
there since the days of Olga that the 
eldest should have his home in Kiev, while 
the yownger sons lived elsewhere, and 
were in some sense his subjects. Sviato¬ 
slav had divided the kingdom 
among his sons on this ]man¬ 
ciple, only reserving forhimst'lf 
the title of grand duke, 
to the Russian riironicle. 
Jaroslav, loreseeing his death, made the 
following arrangements : “ Isjaslav, your 
eldest brother, will re[)resent me and leign 
in Kiev. Subject \ ourselves to him as 
you have subj('cted yourselves to y(uir 
father. I give to Sviatoslav, Tchernigov, 
to Wsewolod, Perejaslav, to W'jatshelav, 
Smolensk. Igor, the youngest, n*ceives 
Vladimir witli \'olhynia. Let each be 
content with his share ; if not, then shall 
the elder brother sit in justice over you as 
lord. will defend the op])ressed and 
punish the guilty.” By this arrangement 
Jaroslav had merely acted according 
to the ancient custom. How tar the privi¬ 
leges went which customary law gavt* 
to the ” eldest ” is shown by the e.xpression 
current at that time ; the younger rodt* 
at the rein of the elder ; he ha(l him as 
master, stood at his orders, and looked up 
to him. The grand duke, whose seat was 
in Kiev, was lord over all Russia ; he 
disposed of vac ant prinripa!itit‘s, and was 
the supreme judge and commander-in¬ 
chief. 

The innovation introduced by Jaro¬ 
slav ju’obably consisted only in clearly 
defining the oraer in which the younger 
princes should be prcnnoted alter the 
death of the grand duke. The territories, 
which h(' assigned to his sons according 
to th(‘ir respective age and rank, formecl 
the following scale : Kiev I., Tchernigov 
II., Perejaslav III., Smolensk IV., Vladi- 
_ mil' V. The royal throne was 

Path tJ***”^ only to be reached by jiro- 
K XK ceeding from V. to I. If a junior 

c rone before the elder, and 

therefore without having reached Kiev, 
his sons also remained excluded from the 
grand ducal title. Thus the son of Vladimir 
of Novgorod, Rotislav, was forced to 
abandon any prospect of reaching Kiev. 
The princes who were thus from the first 
precluded from advancing, since their 
fathers had not been grand dukes, were 
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called Isgoji. But the weaknt\ss of the law 
lay in this very point ; for those who were 
set aside felt the injustice ol it, and had 
recourse to arms. Jkirtii's wei\‘ formed 
which wen* bitter foes to each other. 

The position of the grand duke at the 
same time was not strong enough to (‘usiii t‘ 
order. His power rested on tlie idea oka 
paternal authority which was dtdicient 
in any true basis of i)ow(‘r ; lu' had, in lact, 
only obtained one share, like the others. 
If he wished to enforce theright of senioritw 
he was compi'lled to look out for alliances. 
And since self-interest usually outweighs 
])atriotism, Russia was ])hinged into long 
years ol civil war through tht' increasing 
numbers of the royal house*. Sulise( jiK'iitly 
many petty princi})aliti(‘s, which were 
unct‘asingly at war with each ollu-i. 
sprang u]) side by side* in Russia, since* 
tile k*gal arrangeni(*nt was broke*!! down 
by unforeseen ce)ntinge*ncies. The reK>t 
ol the evil is to be* feuinel in that elelective* 
le‘gislation auel in the* large* incre*ase* ol 
the Rurikoviche*s. 

Thus the lu'roic age‘e‘neled with Jaro>la\’. 
Russia, })aiTelled out inle> nume*re)iis pre)- 
„ . , vinces, its strength sappe*d by 

„ . . ])roloiige*d ci\ il wars, soon sank 

pinnacle* which it hael 
at an End 11-. 1 1 

reaeiied in its elays ol jaeisjie*!- 

ity. Pea'haps leir this reason traditie)n has 
shed a fle^od of glory roiinel the last j)rince* 
anel ele*spe)t of the* e)lel e*ra. 

The ve*ry first succe*ssor ol |are)sla\\ 
the (band Duke Isjaslav, wlioiii his lathe*! 
had place*d on the throne* at Kie*v ehiiing 
his lilelinu*, e*«)ulel not maintain liis ])e)si- 
tiem. The' peeijile ed Kiev banislu'el him 
and raise*el t(3 the threine* a ])rince* whe) 
steieiel eiutside the ])i escribed order ol 
succe'ssiein. A he>t elispute soe)ii broke out 
which was ele'st ineel to last lor ce*nturies. 
Not a single Russian ])rince was ashamed 
te) inveike, in^case eif iie‘e*d, the* he*lp e)l 
Pedes, (jcrmans, Lithuanians, Hungarians, 
or evem Pe>le)vzes. The first ap])eal feir 
help was te) the.Peilish duke Boleslav 11 . 
the Bold, whe) ce)ne]uercd Kiev in lobe), 
as Be)le'slav I. had e)ne'e‘ ele)ne, anel fe)r the* 
first time sacked the city. Se)e)n, he)wever, 
the threate*neel Isjaslav was e'e)mpelled 
once more to give way, anel his renewe*d 
appeals to the Poles for he*!]) were futile*. 
Then in 1075 he made eivertures to the 
Kmperor Henry IV. ; but the embassy 
of the latter failed to obtain any results 
in Kiev. Isjaslav, in e)rder to leave no 
stone unturned, actually sent his son, 
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laroi^olk, to Komo to Pope (irogory VH. 
(a course which was followed later by Ins 
seccjnd son, Svialopolk, grand duke from 
1093 to 1114). 

If we reflect that the Investiture struggle 
was then at its height, and that the rift 
1>etween Rome and the (ircek ('hurcli was 
mjw too wide to be bridged, we must 
frrmi the Russian standpoint condemn the 
('onduct of Isjaslav in offering for sale in 
every market the honour of his njuntry- 
He had not been able to induce Littk* 
Poland or (Germany to lend him any help 
without some return, and he now went to 
Rom(‘ and professed himself t<i be a vassal 
of the j)apal chair. The Pope in gratitinle 
nominated liis son Jaropolk to b(* his 
successor. Had tJiat nomination bet^n 
accept(‘d, a h(‘reditary monarchy would at 
one stroke ha\'e b(‘en created in Russia, 
eertainly to tin* country’s advantage. Hut 
Isjaslav never ( anie to the thron(\ 

Hitherto there had not bet'ii wanting a 
su])ply of able princ(‘s and herot'S ot the 
old stamp ; but they destroyed each other. 
Every(me knew that this meant the ruin 
ot Russia ; but no one was willing or 
able to prevent it. V'ladimir 

rincea Mononiach, the son of that 

Kiss Cross 1 1 .1 1 1 

of Peace W.sewolod to whom, accord¬ 

ing to the distribution made 
by Jaroslav, the district of PdX'jaslav was 
assigned, was a man ot genth* charai'ter, 
religious and just, but at the same time 
brav'e and shrewd. He always endeavoured 
to settle disj)utes by j)acific nn-thods, and 
pointed out the great ravages (aused by 
the Polox'zes. The princes finally concluded 
a jH*aceful alliance, w'hen they met in loqj 
at Lub('t('h by Tchernigov on the Dnieper. 
The source of the evil was seen to lie in 
the proviso that the princes, since they 
movTd from one country to another, 
gradually approaching Kiev, never felt at 
home anywhere, but neglected their princi- 
jialities. It was, therefore, decided that 
every Rurikovich should continue to hold 
his father’s share. All kissed the cross 
of jieace, and [iromised to defend the 
country, one and all, against the Polovzes. 

But the rule of succession, wdiich had 
liecome in Lubetch the law of the land, 
did not put an end to the civil wars. 
David of Volhynia, the son of Igor and 
grandson of Jaroslav, was at enmity with 
Volodar of Tercbowla and Vassilko of 
Przemysl, the sons of Rotislav. The princes 
had hardly separated when the (jrand Duke 
Sviatopolk, in consequence of the hints of 
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the RUSSIAN NATION 

David, efitici'd Vassilko to Kiev, a/id 
thtm surrendert'd him to iMvid, who 
put out his eyes. The [iriiKes once morv 
assembled in 1100 at rwjatyci on the 
Dnieper, and concluded a new peace ; the 
chief agent this time, also, was Vladimir 
Monomach. He was Grand Duke trow 
1114 to 1125, and conducted the govern¬ 
ment with vigour and justice. 

A letter which Vladimir 
wrote to Oleg ot Tchernigov 
is still extant, as also his will, 
some of the chief sentences of which deserve 
to he quoted. “ Since my end is near, I 
thank the All Highest that he has prolonged 
my days. . . . Praise the Lord, dear chil¬ 
dren, and love also your fellow-nien. 
Neither fasting, nor solitude, nor munasti- 
cism will save you, but good deeds alone. 

Do not always have the nanu* of 
God on your lips ; but if you havi* 
strengthened an oath by kissing the cross, 
beware of breaking it. . . . Look 

diligently yourselves atti'r everything in 
your households, and do not trust to 
retainers and servants, or the guests will 
speak evil of your house. Be strenuous in 
war, setting a model to your voivodes. 

. . . When you travel through your 

country, suffer not your vassals to molest 
the people, but where you halt, give your 
meat and drink to your hosts. .Above all, 
honour your guests, noble and lowly, mer¬ 
chants and ambassadors ; if ye cannot 
give them presents, make them content 
at least with food and drink. For guests 
spread good and evil report of us in 
foreign lands. . . . Low* your wives, 

l)ut be not governed by them. 

Keep in mind the good which ye hear, and 
learn that which ye do not know. My father 
could speak in five languages. . 

Man ought always to be occuj)ied. When 
you are journeying on horseback, and 
iiave no business to transact, do not give 
way to idle thoughts, but rej)eat some 
prayer which you have learnt ; if no other 
occurs to you, then the shortest 
o'* t* best, ‘ T.ord have mercy 

^ .. upon me. Never go to sleep 

without having bowed your 
head to the earth ; but if you feel ill, bow' 
yourselves thrice to the earth. Let the .sun 
never find you in bed ! (jo early into the 
church to offer your matins to God ; my 
father did so, and so did all good men. 

. . . After doing that they sat in 

council with the Druzina, or administered 
justice or rode to the chase. But at noon 
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Monomach 


they lay down to sleep ; for (lod hath 
fixed noontide as a time of rest not only 
for men, but also for four-footed creatures 
and for birds. Thus, too, hath your 
father liv(‘d. 1 have always done per¬ 
sonally that which I might have employed 
my servants to do. . . . I myself 

exercised sujiervision over the church and 
<hvine worship, over the 
e ig ting lioQ^eliold the tabh^s, the 
chase, tlu hawks and the 
faU'ons. I hav(' fought in 
eightv-thre(‘ ram])aigns altogidher, not 
reckoning th(‘ unimportant oiu's. 1 con- 
clud(‘d niiuMeen treati(‘^ ol peace* with the 
Polov/es. 1 took prisoners more than a 
huiulred ol their noblest tirinces and 
afterwards releas(‘d them ; mou* than two 
himdretl 1 execnt(‘d and drowiu‘d in the 
riv(*is. Who has trawlled (jiiicker than 1 ? 
11 I started in the morning trom Tcherni- 
go\’, 1 uas in Ki(‘v b(*loi'e vespers. . . . 

1 loved the (“hase, and your unch* and 1 
ha\'(‘often caj)fur(*d wild beasts together. 
How often have 1 bcc/i bioiight to the 
gromid . . . luit tlu* Loid hath pre- 

si'rved nu*. Thej-eloo*, d(*ar childrt*n. fear 
n(*ilher death nor batth* noi wild lH‘asts. 
hx* nu'ii, whatever be tlu* destiny that 
(iod intends lor you ! Jf divine 
(h'lua* has d(‘stin(*d death lor ns, 
lather nor mothei noi brotlu*r ('an sava* 
us. Lt*l Ihe hope of man lx* in tlu* pro- 
tt*{'tion ol tiod aloiu*.” W'hen Madimir 
Monomach di(*d, in “all the people 

W(*pt.” .said his ('ontempoiaiy N(*stor. 

'flu* nnmb(*r ol tlu* jM inces lighting lor the 
})osse^ion ol Kiev gi(*w more and more, 
and tlu* ]K)sition ol Russia becanu* more 
and more desjH'rate. South Russia in 
particular could nev(*r r(‘gain tran(|uillity 
and d(*h'nd its(*lf against the wild dwellers 
in the stej)p(*. It was a lortunate cir- 
rnmstance indeed that inveterate fends 
j)re\'ail(*d among tlu*se latter. The western 
trilH*s. the Torkt*s. lVrend(*jans, and 
Pechenegs, which weia* called collectively 
('hornyje Klobuki (Black 
Ca])s). W(*r(* mortal enemies 
ol the Polovzes, and there¬ 
fore sid(*d witli Russia and 
wi‘r(‘ settl(*d in the country. They were 
soon assimilated with tlu* Russian j)eo])le, 
and thus brought a ])t*culiar strain into 
the national characteri.stics of South 
Russia. These various nations of the 
step])e toiight as allies of one Ru.ssian 
prince* against oth(*rs, until th(\v all became 
.Slavs. Ihit as late as the sixteenth century 
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a tribe in the district of Skvirsh near 
Kiev calked itself “ Polovces.'’ 

The end of all this was the political and 
economic collapse of South Russia. A con- 
sexjuence of the same causes was that the 
princes who were excluded from tlu^ con¬ 
test for Kiev shook themselves free from 
the supremacy of the grand duke there, 
and that totally independent principalities 
were formed. This was the case with 
Polock, Novgorod, Rostov. Turov, Pskov, 
Wiatka, and in the west with llalicz. 

A ]>owerful princijiality develo])ed in the 
south-west of Russia, in the Dniestei 
district. Yladimir, who had been entrusted 
by Jaro^^lav" the Wise with the conduct of 
the cam])aign against Byzantium in T04 p 
and as princt* of Novgorod had pre- 
dewased his father in T052. had left a son. 
Rotislavc 'Flu* latter, as the “Isgoj [see 
above I having no claim to the throne of tlu* 
grand duke, had to be content with Rostow 
When, then, one of his uncles, \'jatcheslav 
of Smol(*nsk, died, and the youngest uncle. 
Igor, advaiic(*d from \’oIhynia to Snio- 
l(*nsk, Ivotislav obtained Vk)lhyni.'i, while 
Rostov was deleat(*d at P(‘rejasla\’. P>nl 
when Igoi' also di(*d at Smok‘nsk 
* lo(>o, and Rolislav indulg(*d 
m hoj)es ol adxancing to 
Smok*nsk, and lat(.*r (*v(*ntiially 
to Ki(‘V. the unck's did not wish to make 
this frt‘sh conc(‘ssion him. 'Flu* ad\'i*n- 
tnrons prince, theielon*, wi'ut in lobg with 
his Druzina in an oblicpu* line Iroin tlu* 
e.xtrenu* wt*st ol Rn.ssia to tlu* larthesl 
eastern boundary, to 3 'mntorokan, and 
drove out the prince (d(*b, the son ol his 
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uncle Sviatoslav of Tchernigov. .As tin* 
n(*aiest neighbour ol the B\’/antin(*s, he 
aroused th(*ir alarm ; a Kata])an w ho was 
sent to him won his conlideiKi* and 
p(jisoned him in iot)b. 

Rurik, Volodar, and Vas.silko, the sons 
of Rotislav, inh(*rited a part of the 
Volhynian priTicipality, Przernysl and 
Terebowla ; these “ Cherveiiian towns,” 
which had been ronqiiert*d by Vladimir 
the (ireat in q8r, and takt*ii from him by 
Boleslav of Poland in loitS, had been won 
back by Jciroslav in lOjT, at the time of 
the Polish disturbances. I'he Diet oi 
Princes at Lubelch recognised their right 
to the towns. The efforts of the Igorid, 
David of Volhynia, to wrest this ])rovinco 
from the Rotislaviches were unsuccessful. 
New bishoprics were formed here in the 
twelfth ci^ntury, as, for exam]>le, in 
Przernysl (1120) and Halicz (about 1157). 
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Vladimirko, the son of Volodar, after the son of the Hungarian king Andreas IL, 

death of his father, his uncles, and his having married the Polish princess Salome, 

brother Rotislav of Pr/emysl, united the was jdaced on the throne of Halicz. Dank'l 

whole country under his sce])trc and made had reconquered it in 1220 hy dint of great 

Halicz on the Dniester his capital. When efforts, and did not succeed in winning 

he died in 115^^ he left to his only son back his whole* inheritance until 12J9. He 

Jaroslav Osmomsyl, who reigned until then chose Cholm tor his residence. The 

1187, a princij)ality stretching from the estrangement of the nortli>west was fraught 

I'^iver San almost to the mouth of the ^ ^ with disastrous consequenc(S 

Dniester. The Chronicle' extols the wis- Rusiran^ Russia. I'Ik' princes ot 
(torn and k'arning of this prince, who was Polock in the rc'gion watered 

a palion of culture and j)ossessed a re- ** Py Niemeii and the Dwina 

markable library, 'riic* principality of wen* too weak to protect themselves, first 

Hahez (Galicia) threatenc’d to (‘clipse from the Swedes and (Germans, and then 

Kit'V. from the* Lithuanians. It was theweakeii- 

It tell to the lot of this ])rincipality, ing of this region whicli rendered the rise 
from its ])rominent j)osition on the western of a strong TJthuanian state ])ossibl(“. 

frontier ot Russia, to repel the attacks of Novgorod also ainu‘d at independ(‘rK'e, 
the Hungarians imd(T ikda III. and of the but had to suffer much Irom the wars 

Poles, who were then torn hy internal alxuit Kii'V. The ruling body then' was 

tc'uds. Hut under Vladimir, son ot the assembly of cili/t'us (a rrr), not })rinie 

Osmomysl (about 1200), Roman ot Volhynia, or Boyars. Novgorod was an inijxntant 

having bt'en called in by Galician Boyars, industrial ci'utre and grc'atly influenced 

won the (ountry over to his side, and by the history ol the northern Slavs and 

this union ol Volhynia with Halicz Finns. It was in laet the cradle ot 

lound('d a dominion which was j)erha}>s Russian history. Tlu* Novgorodians wiTi* 

the most jiowerful among all the Russian oiua* the first and only ])eople to resist 

states and larger than the exist- the Varagians. whom they ultimately 

n ispu c jng Polish Fm])ire. Roman had drove out ol Rui^sia. When Jaroslav the 

throne of Kiev at his < Wise, having bei n cL'Ieated by his bi'othei 
posal. and fought with Pok's, Sviafopolk and the Poles. caiiK* to No\- 

Idthuanians, and Himgarians. 'Lhe gorod and wished to cross the sea, tlu' 

V^ilhynian (dironuder calls him the imdis- ]H'oj)le ol Novgorod brokt* up his boat^, 

j)uted monarch ot all Russia. The ex- voluntarily laid a tax on tlH'insc'lves foi 

pelk'd Vladimir sought refuge with the war jmrposes, and toned him one(‘ more 

(ierman Fmpi'ror. Innocent III., to whose to n'sume hostilities with Sviatopolk. 

t'ars the fame of Roman had come, .sent Being victorious at their heafl, he lu'ld 
an embassy to him, offering him the royal Novgorod in high honour, and is said to 

crown, and urged him to adopt Catholic- have granted a charlt'r ol privileges to tin* 

ism ; he received, however, an unfavour- city in lOK). Tin* peo]>l(' of Novgoroil 

able answ<.T. d'hc effect ot the pro.ximity also always hi'ld his memory sacred. But 

of Hungary and Poland was that the in that busy trading town, with its hundred 

Dnizina of the princt*, th(‘ nobility, was thousand or more inhabitants, no prince 

more prominent here than in other parts was abk* to (‘xercise absolute* authority, 

of Russia and influenced the* destiny of nor could any dynasty find a firm looting, 

the country. 'I'his tendency was sup- The prim'e was obliged to take' an oath 

presst'd by Roman. He is .said to have that he would respect their rights and 

ordered refractory Boyars to be quarterc'd p^jneeJ Power P* He could not jiro- 

or buried alive. “ In order to cat a honey- Restricted nounce any judicial st*ntence 

comb peacefully, the bees must be killed,” . . without tlu* assistance* of 

was his favotiritc saying. ovgor the munieijjal ” Po.s.sadnik,” 

When Roman fell in 1205, af the battle and, above all, he could not bringa disjiuted 

of Zavichost, leaving behind him two cause before* a foreign court. He could 

infant sons, Daniel and Vassilko, inter- neither obtain any existing villages nor 

minable wars for the po.ssession of the build any new ones within the munici])al 

country broke out, and ])rinccs were district. His revenue was accurately fixed, 
tortured and hanged. Poles and Hun- The prince had, it is true, the right 
garians took advantage, of these disturb- to summon the po})ular as.scmblies, which 
ances to seize the country. Koloman, a met in ” the court of Jaro.slav ” at the 
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sound of the tocsin. But they were more 
powerful than he was ; for with his small 
Druzina, which neither belonged to the 
body of citizens nor could live in the centre 
of the district, he was totally unable to 
keep the great city in check. If the prince 
was guilty of any misconduct, he was 
im])eached. If he did not giv(' satisfaction 
“ they said farewell to him and showed 
him iiis way.” When Prince Vsevolod- 
(labric'l, who exchanged Novgorod with 
Perejaslav, came back in the \V(‘ce 

said to him : ” Thou bast forgotten thy 
oath to die with us, and hast sought a ik'w 
princedom for thyself; go henc(‘ whitluT 
thou wilt.” 'rh(‘ ])or»ular assembly also 


Far East. Independent Druzines tra¬ 
velled in search of adventure, subjugated 
countries, and founded colonies, as, foi 
instance, the subsequently important Free 
State of Vjatka, which, like Pskov also, 
was gov(‘rned by its assembly of citizens. 
'J'he Novgoro(iians were (‘st('emed good 
seamen ; their merchants formed a 
guild of their own. Novgorod played tile 
principal part in Slav{micising the north 
of Kastern Eiiroiie. 

The congress ol jainces at Lubetch. 
which settled the hereditary' provinces to 
be held by the ])rinc(‘s, had assigiu'd the 
Finnish territory round. Rostfiv to the 
fainilv ot Monomach, Mf)nomach founded 
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summoned new princes. The princes, for 
this reason, wert' reluctant to go to 
Novgorod. When an archbisho]>ric was 
founded there in the twelith century, the 
archbisho]) himself was chosen by the 
popular ass(*inbly, which naturally de])osed 
him if then* was anything against him. 
The Wece decided e^’en matters of faith. 

The town, therefore, proudly/ styled itself 
” sovereign, mighty Novgorod.” It was 
full of churches and monasteries founded 
by private individuals. Since the soil w'as 
sandy, the town was forced to expand, 
colonise, and trade far and wide, especially 
with Northern Europe and even with the 


there on the Kliasma a town which bore 
his name, Vladimir. The son of Mono¬ 
mach, (ler)rge Dolgoruki, was the first 
independent jnince of Rostox'. He soon 
attained his object of becoming (irand 
Duke in Kiev ; yet he cared mr)re for his 
inheritance in the. north, for Vladimir and 
Susdal. He removed thither the discon¬ 
tented po])ulation from the south ; he 
founded towns there, and, according to 
tradition, Moscow also, which is mentioned 
for the first time in 1147. His son Andrew 
Bogolubski, who became ruler in 1157, 
took no further interest in the south, since 
Kiev, he thought, had no future : its title 
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of grand duke had been ])asscd on from 
hand to hand eighteen times since 1125 ! 

In the year ii()0 he organised an 
alliance of eleven princes, at whose 
head he placed his son Mstislav. The 
latter took Kiev bj* storm after three days* 
siege and allowed it to be sacked merci¬ 
lessly. A great impression was made on 
the whole country wlu'u the city, which 
was sacred in the eyes of every Russian, 
the mother of all Russian towns and the 
goal of the ambition ol theii' ])rinces, was 
captured by her own sons ; many believed 
... that the end of Russia had come. 
Q. 1 he glory and imj^ortancc* ol 

of Kiev l^k'V wen' (‘iided. Andri'w 
assumed, it is true, the grand 
ducal title', but sent to Kiev his brother 
Cileb, wIh' also bon' the title of grand duke. 
Other h('ads of th(‘ jaincc'h’ families - 
those of Halicz, Smolensk, TcluTiiigov— 
equally assumed the' tit It' of grand duke. 
There was, however, no doubt that tlu' 
Grand Duke of Snsdal-Vdadiinir. the con¬ 
queror of Kiev, was the triu' master of 
Russia; Vladimir on tlu* Kliasma was 
destined to become tlu' ct'iitn' of the 
em))ire. 

Gt'orge Dolgoruki and AiuIrc'W F>ogo- 
lubski had a t'lt'ar insight into fht' ht'art 
of the matter. 'riie\’ wisht'd to found a 
strong j)rincelv ])ower indept'iidt'iit of fht' 
Boyars (Druzina) and the munici]>alit\-, 
which in later vt'ars had often dis])osed ol 
the crown in fht' south. Fatlu'r and son, 
therefore, showt'd no meicy towards the 
Boyars. In tlie north there were inostlv 
newc'omers and colonists, who were l)ound 
from the outs('t to ada])t tlu'msc'lvc's to 
the new c'onditions. Tin* towns, too, weia* 
new, uninfluential settlenu'iits. whii'h be- 
c'ame exactly what their foiuuh'rs wished 
them to iH'Coine. Andrc'w had for this reason 
chosc'ii as his residenc(' in the district ol 


successors resolutely carried out the 
policy of treating the Druzina merely as 
subjects. 

During the calamitous civil wars tin' 
conscioiisiu'ss of a common Russian motln'i 
country was kept alive less by the blood 
relationshi]) of the reigning j)rincc's than 
by the ('hurch. In tlu' latc'i* ])eriod the 
glory of Kiev also was mainly based on the 
fact that till' oldi'st churchc's W('re there, 
especially the famous subterranean monas¬ 
tery. where the bones of the .sainfs reposed, 
and that the su[)ri'me metropolitan resid(‘d 
th('re. If, then, V'ladiniir on the Kliasma 
was to be a sc'rious rival of Ki(‘v, it must 
rt'C(‘ive an archbishof) and magnihcenl 
churcht's. TIk' ])rinces provided both these 
(‘ss(‘ntials. Vladimir soon ])ossessed a 
golden gate, likt' that of Kiev, a titht' 
church, several monasteries, and bt*autiful 
buildings. At tlu* sack of Kiev valuable 
images, chun h ornaments books and bells 
had been carri('d off to Vladimir. 

Hut the pc>tition to th(' I’atriari'h of 
('onstantinople to found an archbishojiric 
in Siisdal met with no imnu'diaft' succc'ss. 
Otherwise tlu* powi'r of Susdal grt'W 
stronger from \'('ai‘ to \’('ar. \’s('volod the 
(beat, brotht'r ol Andii'w, was feared 
throughout Russia. But quarrt'ls again 
arose among his sons, until ('onstautim' 
(h'feated tlu' others. After his death, in 


1217, his brollu'r (d'orgi' II. bi'i'ami' (band 
Duke of Vladimir. He conquered the 
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coimtrv<)j till* Mordvins and 
foumh'd in 1221 Nijui Nov- 
g('iod, Iroin P)3o to 
residence' ol tlu' jirinc-es ol 


Susdal, at the j'oint wln'ii' the Oka flows 


into th(' V'olga. 


In 1200 three forces in Russia were 


struggling for victory the princi's, the 
nobles, and the jiopular asse'inbly {urcr). 
The Boyars wt're victorious in Halicz, the' 


Susdal neither Rostov nor Su.sdal with thc'ir 
old citizc'ii assemblies, but the insignificant 
market town ol Vladimir. An absolute 
monarchy was able' to develop there 
which was c.ajiable of rescuing Russia 
from dc'struction. Andrew, it is true, was 
murdt'red by his Boyars in 1175 ; but his 


citizens in Novgorod, Pskov, and Vjatka, 
and tlu‘ iirmces^in Susdal ; in Kiev alone 
the three institutions existed sid(‘ by side, 
collectively ])owerless. As an inevitable 
consequema', instead of only one, several 
political centres were formed side by side 
in Russia. 


. RUSSIA UNDER THE MONGOLS 

THF DEOENERATINO INFLUENCE OF THE TARTAR YOKE 


R ussia had already been weakened by 
internal feuds, and now the greatest 
ealarnity that had ever befallen it burst 
on the country. In the year 1222 the 
Mongols appeared in tin* south, and first 
struck a blow at the Alans, who lived to the 
north of the Canrasns. I'errible tidings 
heralded their a])proaeh. Genghis Khan 
had unned th(‘ Mongol tribes, had eon- 
• juered and plunden'd Northern China, 
Kharisniia. Bokhara, Samarkand, and 
Northern India, and was now filled with 
the idea ol subduing Kurope. He styled 
himself the Seoulge of (iod, and the 
Asiatics, with their inborn tatalism, seldom 
dared to offer resistance'. 

'I'he Alans allit'd themselves with the 
Polovzes ; but the Mongols lirought the' 
Polovzes ovei to their side* by bribes, and 
subjugatt'd the Alans, and after that the 
faithless Polovzes. 'I'he latter appeared as 
fugitives in Russia. The princes ol 
Southern Russia united their iorces, and 
the Polovzes joined tht'ni. their khan, 
Ikisti, having accejited Christianity. 'I'hey 
determim'd to anticipate the eiu'my and 
attack him in the steppe. I'artar envoys 
then aj)peared in their caniji. ostc'iisibiy on 
account of the det('st('d Polovzes. The 
Russians, in their infatuation, rejected th(‘ 
offer of ])eacc and put the envoys to death ; 
they had collected more than 8o.c)00 men. 
A decisiv^e battle was fought on June i()th, 
1223, on the banks of the small river 
Kalka, which flows into the Sea of Azov. 
, The Polovzes fled at the very 
ongo s outset, and thus huxed the 
Ban^ueT^ Russians into a retreat which 
degenerated into a disastrous 
rout. Mstislav of Kiev defended himself 
for three days longer in his fortified camp), 
but finally, from over-confidence, fell into 
the hands of the Tartars ; six princes and 
seventy Boyars were left on the field of 
battle. Mstislav and his two sons-in-law 
were suffocated under planks, and the 
Mongols celebrated the victory by a 


banquet over their dead bodies. Hardly 
a tenth part of the army succt'eded in 
esca])ing. “ A vast host pressed on its 
heels, plundering, murdering, and sacking 
the towns,” so tlie Arab Ibn al-Athir 
records ; ” many Russian im'rchants 

bandc'd together, jiacked u]) their vahr 
ables, and sailed in many shi])s to Moham- 

nu'dan counliic's.” Genghis 
s.egeand suddenly turned back 

Massacre . * i> ‘ 1 

, to A . ja : Russia was savt'd. 

I he great conqueror died 
in 1227, and was succeeded by his 
third son f)gdai. A resolution was 
])asse(l by tlu general assembly of the 
empire at Kaiakorum in J235 that Russia 
and KurojH' generally should lie con(|uered, 
and the supn'uu' command was given to 
Batu, a grandson of Genghis Khan. A 
Mongol army of 5()0,()(;(> men, nominally, 
a])peared in Russia in the year 1237. 
The Bulgarians on the Volga offered a 
fe(‘bl(“ resistance, and their capital, Bulgar, 
was destroyed. 'I'he Mordvins, who were 
of Finnish stock, joined the 'I'aiiars and 
became their scouts. Tlu eiu'iny were 
soon before the gates of Riasan ; by th(‘ 
heljT of jiowerful siege-engini's tlu y tt)ok 
the town after five days’ storming, on 
December 2isl, and a terrible massacre 
('iisued. The (irand Duke of Vladimir 
had gone northwards before the battle, 
but was soon overtaken and killed ; 
Vladimir, which was defenckd l)y his .sons 
Vsevolod and Mstislav, had already fallen 
on February 14th, 1238. 

The whole ])rinci])ality of .Susdal was 
plundered, and Kolomna, Moscow, Volo 
Kolamsk, Tver and Torchok were re¬ 
duced to ashes. Batu was now close 
to Novgorod when a thaw prevented 
any further advance of the Mongols. 
On their way back they captured Kose- 
lok after a gallant resistance of seven 
weeks. In the winter of 1230 Batu 
marched against South Russia ; the task 
of conquest was rendered easier lor him 
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by the persistent feuds of the Russian 
princes. Daniel of Halicz seized Kiev, 
which he ordered his Boyar Dmitri to 
defend, but the latter’s stubborn courage 
was ineffectual against the superior force. 
Kiev fell on December 6th, 1240, and was 
ruthlessly sacked; even the tombs were not 
s} ared. Batu sj)ared the life of the brave 
. . Dmitri, an un]mH'edented act 

US^a in r 

the Hands of . 

.. « side as a military adviser. 

e ar ars conquered Halicz ; 

Novgorod alone still held out. In the 
higher arts of war the Russians were in¬ 
ferior to the Mongols, who were always 
mounted ; the latter even employed a 
sort of (ireek lire. Polaml, Hungary, and 
other neighbouring kingdoms were tilled 
with Russian fugitives, ( ounter measuri's 
were discussed (*very where*, in Rome, 
Hungary, Bohemia and (iermany. Mt'ii’s 
thoughts turned to Gog and Magog, the* 
mythical destroyers, whose* ajipt'arance 
would signily the end of the worhl. 
Louis IX. of France made ready for a 
crusade. 

The 'lartar storm then raged over 
Poland, Moravia and Dalmatia. Suddenly 
the Asiatic tide ebbed. Russia alone 
remained Tartar. I'he fugitive princes 
n*turned, but as Tartar vassals. Attenijits 
were begun to make the j)illag<‘d towns 
once more habitable, and the ruins wen* 
partially rebuilt. But the countiy^ was 
dei)oi)ulated ; men were required and 
thc'y were chiefly taken from th(? moia* 
densely ])opulaled west. From this time 
dates the ino\x*ment of German colonists 
towards the* east. 

Batu had l^ing since ('stablished on the 
Volga an cm])ire, almost inde])endent 
of the (ireat Khan, called Ki})tchak, or 
the (k)lden Horde, with Sarai as capital, 
and was now occu])ied with its organisa¬ 
tion. The national code was the Yasa or 
customary law drawn u}) by (ienghis 
Khan, which recognised only the penalty of 
^ , death and corporal punish- 

The oath of loyalty 
„ . was taken bareheaded, kneel- 

mg and with loosened girdle. 
A strict ceremonial distinguished the khan 
from the people. Before any man 
approached him, he had to pass between 
two fires, since poison or other dangerous 
things, which he might have on his ])erson, 
would thus, it was supposed, lie ren¬ 
dered harmless. No one might speak 
with the khan except when kneeling, 


and frequently a veil was thrown over 
the visitor that he might not look on the 
face of the khan. 

John de Plano Carpini, who was 
received in audience by Batu as ambas¬ 
sador of Pope Innocent IV., records : 
“ Batu keeps a splendid court ; his army 
numbers fxio.ooo men. His brothers, 
sons, and grandees sit below him on a 
bench in the middk*, all others on the bare 
ground—men on the right, women on the 
left. . . . We, too, when we had delivered 
our message, seated ourselves on the left, 
as all ambassadors do ; but we were ])laced 
on the right. . . . Batu n(*ver drinks in 
the ])r(*sence of ])eople without singing 
and zither-playing. When he lides, an 
umbrella is held ovt'r his head, as is the 
custom of all Tartar princes and their 
wives.” 


The r(‘sid('nce of the khan was called 
Orda, hence ” horde.” Tlu* nation was 
divi(h‘d on a military system into gr()U]:>s 
of tens, hundreds and thousands. A tuman, 
or body of ten thousand, constituted a 
separate ])rovince. The subject ])eo])les 
had only to j)ay taxes, and were not und(*r 
Russian other obligation. The 

. receiver-gen(*ral ol taxes was 

Subjection - 

lt*nt to extortioner or o])- 

jiressor). Plano ( arjiini t('lls us that one 
such baskak carrii'doff ont‘Sf>nout of (*v(*ry 
family which had three ; the same thing 
occurred with the unmarri(*d im'u, worn**11 
and all beggars. A list was made of the 
remaining inhabitants, and a tax Jevi(*d 
on every human being, n(*w-born babes 
f)f a ilay old iiu luded ; from each a black 
or white bearskin, a blac k beaver, a sable, a 
marten, and a black fox. 'I'host* who could 
not j)ay were carried off into slavery. 

The Russian princx*s w(?re required 
to make jiersoned suit to the khan that 
he would confirm their rank. Thus Batu 
summoned Hie Cirand Duke Jaroslav 
of Vladimir, who had succeeded his 
brother (k*orge 11., to ap|)(*ar lx*fore him 
at Sarai with all his family. Jaroslav was 
further forced to go to the Great Khan at 
Karakorum ; there he met Plano Caqiini. 
Jaroslav died in the desert on his way 
home, either from exhaustion or from 
]X)ison, which he is supposed to have 
drunk at the court of the Great Khan 
(1246). The adventurous Minorite saw 
in the Kirghiz steppes the dried bones of 
the Boyars of the grand duke, who had 
perished of thirst in the desert. It was 
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necessary, in ordcT to be successful, to 
s})encl large sums on “ ])resents ” to 
Tartar princes, favourites and women. 
The unhappy Russian jn'inces had also to 
face the machinations of their own people. 

Daniel of Halicz, far from jmying any 
tribute, lor tilled his towns and sought 
an alliance with the Pope after 1240. 
- But in 1250 a message came 

everc from tile khan, that he was 

Measures of the . ir i- • 

Great Khan 

inadequately jirepared lor 
resistaiK'e, he went thither and humbled 
himsell by drinking the black mare’s milk 
(kumiss) and prostrating himself liefore 
the “ great princess.” He w’as dismissed 
after twenty-hve days, and received 
Halicz back again as a fief. He nevcT- 
theless renewed his negotiations with 
Innocent lY., and promised to subordinate 
his ( hiirch to him ; he receivt‘d jiajial 
legates, by whom he was crowned king 
in 1254. 1^^^" crusade was ])reache(l 

in vain, he once more broke oil his rela¬ 
tions with Rome. He was then comjielled 
at the command of the (ireat Khan to 
raze his tortressc's, and Irom dire necessity 
he bore the 'lartar yoke until his death, 
which occurred at Cholm in i2()b. 

Alexandt'r, son of Jaroslav. who had 
driv(‘n out the (hamans. and in 1240 had 
('oriquered the Swedes on the Neva 
(heiu'e the honourable titl(‘ of Nh'wskij) 
was then establislu'd in Novgorod. Inno¬ 
cent IV. sent two (Mi'dinals in 1251 to 
win him over to the Roman Chunh, but 
in vain. Alexander, on thi^ other hand, 
went in 1254 to Sarai, accompanied by 
his brother Andrew, and thence to Kara¬ 
korum ; the journey lasted three lull 
years. Hi- must have obtained an ovia- 
powering imjaession of the Mongol power ; 
licncelorward )k' nanained loyal to the 
Tartars, and even lought with his own 
brother Andrew on tluar Ix'half. Only 
a united Russia could have resisted. 
Bat 11 Khan died in 125b. His son 
„ Sertak, who was devoted to 
n \ iT Christianitv, soon followt-d him 

Novgorod “ grave i.rot.ably <.w,HR 
to ])oison, and Batu s brother 
Berkai (or Berekc) now mounted the 
throne (T257). He instituted a general 
census and taxation throughout Russia. 
The haled Baskaks now a|)peared for 
the first tirru‘ in Novgorod. The jiojmlar 
assembly was convamed. The Pf)ssadnik 
addressed the meeting, but when he coun¬ 
selled submission, the people killed him. 
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Ah'xander’s own son reproached his father 
tor imposing servitude on free nnm. It 
was with the greatest difficulty that the 
prince induced the defiant pojiulation to 
allow thems('lves finally to be registered. 
In the year 1262 the towns of Vladimir, 
Susdal, and Rostov revolted against the 
Baskaks. Alexandi*r hurried with ])resents 
to the khan, but was nevertheless detained 
for a year. He dic'd on the journey home 
on November 14th, T2(\p in consecpieuce 
of his jnivations. 

A change' was then produced in the life 
of the Tartar peo})le. They could not 
j)ermanently disregard the infliu'nce of a 
higher culture. Rome made* great efforts 
to win them by missions, especially since 
th(‘ Mongol world, by the dc'struction of 
Bagdad in 1238, had proclainu'd itself 
hostile' to Islam. The two ri'ct'utly 
founded orders of Franciscans and Do¬ 
minicans gained a name' in the (.'hurcl'i 
history of the East, and undertook in 
})articular the task of converting the 
Tartars. John de Plano Carpini the 
Minorite was not the last who sought to 
win the Tartar khan lor tlie Roman taith. 

(ji'eek Church also was 
Great Khans ^ ix a ■ n l: 

not without intlueiu'e. Some 
Who Were , , , i- n 

. .. great khans were superlK'iallv 

Christians y ,, / i . 

lolloweis ol (. hrist lanity. 
Kuyuk (i24b-T24(S) had a ('hristiaii cha])el 
near his palace ; Kublai (i2bo-12(^4) 
regularly attended tlu' C(*h*l)ration of the' 
Ic'a^t of Faister. A (iic'c'k bishoprie' was 
loundt'd in Sarai it sell. '\'\w Mongol 
lulers wc'ia* thoroughl\’ toU-iaut. Plano 
( arpmi saw, in the camp of the (»reat 
Khan, (diristians. (irc'c'k piiests and a 
Christian church. The FraiH'iscanWilliam 
ol Rubruquis dt'seribes how Mangu Khan 
in 1254 arraiigc'd a discussion iH-tween the 
rejue.sentatives of various beliefs ; (diris- 
tians, Mohammedans, and h('athen per¬ 
formed tlu'ir acts cT worshi]) in his prc'sence. 
Piiests and m^nks were exempt from the 
])oll-tax; the jurisdiction of the- (ireek 
Churc'h was confirmc'd; sac rilege' was 
])unishal)lc‘ with death. The inonastc'iies 
within the' dominions of the formerly 
abused Mongols increased in numbers and 
wealth. 

An event of great significance then 
occurred ; Berkai Khan turned his atten¬ 
tion to Islam. The rt'ligicms fanaticism 
of the Moslems then invaded Sarai, and 
jirevented the fusion of the nations. It 
was one of the serious results of the 
miserable Fourth Crusade, which, by the 
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capture of Constantinople (1203) under 
conditions of revolting cruelty and by 
the partiti(^n of the empire, had crippled 
the power of the (ireek Church and of 
Greek culture without aiding the West, 
that Mohammedanism was able to achieve 
so im]X)rtant a victory. A Byzantium of un¬ 
diminished flower would have all the more 
^ , certainly won the Tartars for 

Aa Tr* the Orthodox faith, since 
F«"LfUl.n, t'rcck form of worship 

impressed the Asiatics, and 
since their army, to the extent, perhajis, 
of three-fifths, consisted of Oriental Chris¬ 
tians, owing to the thousands of prisoners 
made yearly. But a destroyed Byzan¬ 
tium command(‘d as little resjXH't from 
the Tartars as the mutual hatred of the 
two “ Christian '' beliefs. I'he Mongols, 
thei e‘fore, ado])ted Islam, which from racial 
considerations at least ajipealed more 
closely to them and seemed to be 
politically more advantageous. The gulf 
between Eurojx and Russia w^as widened 
by the Mohamnu'dan Tartars. Russia 
had now for the first time become a pro¬ 
vince of Asia in tlu^ tnn* sense of f h(* word. 

The three centuries which Russia had 
spent under tht‘ Tartar yoke had deter¬ 
mined its place in civilisation and its 
development. Hitherto it had stood, if 
not higher, at any rate not loWcr than 
many a Western state. But now its 
culture was so sapped and had sunk so low 
that, even at the jiresent day, it has not 
completely recovered from the blow. 
The jiolitical situation, it is true, remained 
much in the same })osition ; some princes 
were] confirmed in their dominions, and 
self-government conceded to them. 

But the exc(?ssive drain on the finances 
weighed so heavily on the country that 
it infallibly took from the people any 
desire to work. The humiliating treat¬ 
ment and the feeling of absolute im- 
]K)tence as regards the Great Khan could 
not but corrupt the ideas of the people, 

P destroy their national pride. 

Pride ii,"'.’ 

this IS noticeable even 
destroyed chroniclers of the 

Tartar age. When in the fifteenth century 
one prince })ut out the eyes of another, 
the Chronicle did not utter a word of blame, 
as it did w'hen Vassilko was blinded. The 
Russian peo])le had thus become accus¬ 
tomed to scenes of horror. And these 
outrages were a heavier burden and lasted 
longer than the economic downfall. 
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Russia’s 
National Pride 
Destroyed 


Even after half a century the widely 
spread influence of the Asiatic school 
could be felt. The son of Daniel of Halicz 
already ke])t a Tartar body-guard ; the 
insubordination of the nobles cannot 
alone excuse this procedure. That same 
proud city of Novgorod, which had only 
submitted to the Baskaks with extreme 
reluctance, rejected Ih ince Michael ' in 
1304 with the words : “ We elected thee, 
indeed, but only on the condition that 
thou showest us the Jarlyk ” (the warrant 
from the khan). Mongols Were called 
in by Russian j)rinces just as Pechenegs 
and Polovzes had been—to h(*lp them 
against their own peoi)le. Russians took 
j)art in the cam])aigns of the Tartars, who 
honourably gave them a share of the s])oils. 

The relations between Mongols and Rus¬ 
sians rapidly ])ecame so mu(‘h closer, that 
in the first half of the fourteenth century 
Tartar jirinces and nobk^s sidthnl in Mos¬ 
cow. Many distinguished Russian families 
are of Tartar descent ; but, on the other 
hand, vve must not overlook tlu* fact that 


the iat(*r Taitar immigrants wc're mostly 
descendants of Russian prisoners, so that 


The Germs 
of Russia’s 
Unification 


we ought rath(*r to s]H‘ak 
Slavonic blood among the 
Tartars than vice versa. Russia 
would almost have got over 


the dej)ression had not, from time to 


time, fresh outbursts ol savag(‘ barbarism 


inflict(‘d new wounds on the country. 
'Fhe ke(‘n wish for liberty' was thus kej>t 


alive. Kbissia obtained some jiartial 


succ(‘ss(‘s j>oliti('ally. Hostilities between 
Russian jxinces were iorbiddtm, since no 


one dared to wage war without the con¬ 
sent ol the khan. A still more im])ortaut 
point was that the grand duke, as vassal ol 
the dieaded Mongol, enjoyed elsewhere a 
greater re])utation than had (‘ver bt'eii the 
case. We may see in this fact the germs 
of the subsequent unification of Russia. 

Under the Tartar sui>remacy the place 
of Vladimir (in the ])rincipality of Susdal) 
as the residence of the grand duke and 
the capital of Russia, was taken by 
Moscow, w-hicli lay to the west of it on the 
small river Moskva. The grand dukes, 
as Nikolai M. Karamsin justly observes, 
while assuming the modest title of s(‘rvants 
of the khan, became gradually ])owcrful 
monarchs. 15 y this policy the way was 
paved for the rise of despotic })ower in 
Russia, and the princely house, in Moscow 
as formerly in Vladimir, had a definite 
aim before its eyes. They were responsible 
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to the khan for the maintenance of 
public order in Russia, assumed, as 
general agents of the khan, the collection 
of faxes throughout Russia in order to be 
spared the torment of Tartar tax-gatherers, 
and thus were able to act unscrujnilonsly 
towards their own subjects and other 
princes, and showed no mercy, since 
thev received none them- 

Moscow Rises , - ■ c' 'I'l 

• w selvt's in Sarai. i he other 

I^nd Prestige Jj. inces Osl 

in jnestige, and no less 
so the popular assemblies and the 
nobility. Everyone from fear of the 
Mongol bowed before the grand dukes of 
Moscow. They drew from the farming 
of the revenue not merely financial but 
also jiolitical strength. The Tartai 
tribute was exacted by Moscow even 
when it was not nect'ssary to pay it to the 
Tartars, and the jieojile ])aid it withoni 
inurmuring. Thanks to this circninstance, 
Moscow had always largt* sums of money 
at its (lis])osal, and Russia in this way 
grew accustomed by the tonrteenth C(*n- 
tiiry to see in it the ca])ital (.)f the country. 

riiese prin('(‘s of Moscow ol the iour- 
tt'cnth, lifte(‘nth, and si.xtcumth centuries 
were unph^asing figur(‘S, harsh, selfish, 
.iiid shrinking from no stejis which led to 
p )wer. It is a re]mgnant task in these 
modern tirn(‘S to read the accounts ol the 
degradation and meanness ol most ol 
them in their d(‘alings with the Mongols. 
Hut it was a pt»litical necessity. Lithuania 
and afterwards Poland were willing to 
lorm leagues with the Tartars against 
Russia, and actually did so. Only such 
unscrupulous, unfeeliug, but diplomatic 
rulers as the Muscovites were, could have 
saved Russia in its helpless and desperate 
plight from the Mong(ds and other neigh¬ 
bouring nations. 

The first known ])rince of Mosi-ow was 
Michael the Bold (after 1248), younger 
brother ot Alexandiu' Nevski. The true 
founder of the printa'dom was Nevski’s son. 

The First IJO-}). who had 

D . , received Moscow as an ai)i)an- 

Moscow He increased his territory, 

founded convents, encouraged 
trade, and made a good waterway on the 
Moskva. When he died in 1 v>3 he left to 
his sons (ieorge, Danilovitch (1303-1325), 
and Ivan (1328-1341) a compact territory, 
which they still further enlarged, (ieorgt* 
was the first who, after the death of the 
Grand Duke Andrew Alexandrovitch of 
Vladimir, came forward in 1304 as a 


claimant of the grand ducal title; but his 
second uncle, Michael ot Tver, had, as 
the eldest of the family, a better claim 
to it. Both went to their over-lord at 
Sarai, and tried to defeat each other by 
bribery and intrigues. 

A civil war thus broke out between 
Moscow and Tver, which lasted almost 
thirty years, revealed startling deptlis 
of baseness, and cost the life of several 
])nnccs. Moscow t‘ventually won. Geojge, 
who married in 1315 Kontchaka, the 
favourite sister ol llzbeg Khan, became 
grand duke. Ivmn L, surnamed Kalita, 
from tlie })urse which he wore in order 
to distribute alms, knew how to win over 
the Church, and to induce the Metro¬ 
politan P(‘ter of Vladimir to s(‘ttle at 
Moscow ; Theognost, Peter’s suet'essor, 
also resided in Moscow, which rank(‘d as 
the ca])ital alter 1328. 

No Russian prince made so immy 
jcuirneys to the Horde as Kalita. He 
so ('oinj)letely won ovc-r the Mongols 
that tht'v entrusted him with the 
governmimt of the affairs of his kingdom, 
and evt'ii placc'd an army at his dis- 
_ . |)os;l1. Peace reigned for y(*ars 

Peace in Russia. The amalgamation 

P . of the two nations made ra])id 

strides. This wise ]>olicy was 
th(‘ more ))iofitable sinct* Iht* mighty 
I'zbeg (1312-1340) then sat on tlie 
throne of Kij)tchak. Kalita was himsell 
a merchant prince and in favour oi 
t'ZlH'g, and the wide ex])anse oi the Mongol 
Empire helped the Russian trade. Ivan 
took upon himself the duty of levying 
the tribute from Russia. 

The same policy was lollowed by his 
sons Simeon the Proud (1341-1353) and 
Ivan II. (1353-1350). Simeon (‘ven ven¬ 
tured to assume the title “ (hand I_)uk(‘ 
ol all Russia.” Other times had come. 
'I'he grand duk(‘ had formerly bc'en to 
all other j)riiKi4"s ” lather ” or ‘‘ elder 
brother,” now he was for all his relations 
” lord ” (gos])odin). All had to feel the 
weight of his hand. When Novgorod, 
which had become a dejnuidency of Moscow, 
tried to gain freedom, it was jiunished 
with sevtuity, and the obligation imposed 
on it that in the future the munici])al 
officials should kneel barefooted befort* 
the assembly of the princes and entreat 
their mercy. We notice here the influence 
of Mongolian customs. But the necessity 
for this severity is shown by the reign of 
Simeon’s brother Ivan II., whose weakness 
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rendered insecure all the successes that 
had been achieved. 

The ])osition of Russia had meantime 
im[>roved. While the Muscovite j^rinces 
slowly united the Russian countries in 
their hands, the Morif^ol state began to 
l)reak up. Some parts of the vast em|)ire 
niade themselves independ(‘nt of Sarai 
under khans of their own, the same 
j)r()C(‘.ss which had formerly ruined Russia. 
The son of Iv^an II.. Dmitri Ivanovitch 
(ijb2 1380), was soon strong enough to 
dely the will of the 'I'artars and to govern 
in Russia as he thought best ; iu 
he actually mad(‘ two }>etty Tartar 
prin('(‘S his tributaries. Wlum iu tlu* same 
year he coiKjueied a governor of th(‘ abh* 
.Manaj Khan, he (‘XclaiuKul: “ (iod is with 
us ; their da^’ is over ! ” Hut that was 
premature. IVlanaj collected an immense 
army, and at tlu* same tinu' concluded a 
treaty with the lathuanian ])riuce, jagiello. 
Dmitri also ralli(‘d many ])rinc(‘S round 
him, and strengthened himsell by jaayer 
in the ( hurch of the* Assumjition, Ixdort* 
he rode to the battlefield. All felt kt'cnly 
that a ndigious war impended. Manaj 
_. . is said to have thr(‘atened to 

to the (lostroy all tlu* (dmrehes and 

w , V 1 bring over Russia to Islam. 

J lu‘ liattle took plac(‘ on 
Septiunber Sth, TjeSo, on thejilaiii ot Kuli- 
kovo (at the conthu'iice of tin* Xepra‘dva 
and the Don), and was (le('ided iu ta\'our 
of Russia. Fitteen Russian juinces w<*re 
left on the field. Dmitri reciaved the 
surname ot Donskoj, the \dctor of the 
Don. On that very day Jagiello ol 
Lithuania had been only a lew miles 
away from th(' Tartars ; his junction 
with Manaj would certainly havT- chang(‘d 
the result. 'Lhe rejoicings at this first great 
victory were immense ; Moscow, the new 
ca])ital of Russia, thus received its baj)tisin 
of war. Even it th(‘ I'artar yoke was 
still far from l)t>ing shaken off, it was yet 
seen that the Russians in their long 
servitude had not forgot!(Ui how to draw 
the sword for freedom and honour. Th(‘y 
had now learnt that the Mongols were 
not invincible; and their courage and 
character were increased. 

Not the less important for the uni- 
lication of Russia was the enactment of 
Dmitri, by which primogeniture became 
the law of the land. The eldest .son of 
the grand duke, not the eldt‘st of the 
stock, was hcncidorward to succeed his 
father. By this law, of which we have 


no details, thti family disputes of the ruling 
house were not indeed completely ended, 
but, hapjiily for Russia, were restricted. 
The son of Donskoj, Vasili j T. Dmitrije- 
vitcli (1389-1425), now succeeded in 
accordance with this law of succession. 
Under Vasilij's successor, Vasilij II. 
Vasilijevitch (1425 -14O2), a dispute once 
. more broke out between the 

■ supporters of the old rule ot 

in the Contest .*3 • >> wi 1 

...^ Semoritv and the new rule 
of iTimogeiiiture. (icorge 
Dmitrijevitch was o[)posed to the grandson 
of Dmitri Donskoj, the uncle to the nephew. 
'I'he ambassador sent from Moscow saved 
the cause ot his master at Sarai by a 
speech which throws a flootl of light upon 
the situation. “All })owerlul 'Isar,” so 
Vsevoloshkij in 1451 addressed Ldugh 
Malmu t, “allow mo to spc'ak, who am tlie 
(irand Dukes’s slave. My master, the 
Grand Duke, solicits the throne of the 
(irand Duchy, which is entirely thy 
j)roperty, without any other claim tluu’eto 
i)ut through thy good will, thy constuit, 
and thy vv'aiTant. Tlioii dis])ose.st of it 
as thou thinkest fit. The prince George 
Dmitrijevitch, his uncle, on the otluu* 
hand, claims the (irand Duchy according 
to th(* enactment and last will of his 
father, but not as a lavour of thy omni- 
potenci*.’’ 

'flu* spe(‘ch did its work ; flit* khan 
('oniinanded that George should hence¬ 
forward lead his nephew’s horse by 
tlu‘ bridle. “ Thus th(‘ prize in this 
contest of humility was assigned to the 
jnince of Moscow.” At Vasilij’s corona¬ 
tion (such ceremonies have always taken 
pla('(' at .Moscow since that day) a Mon¬ 
golian Baskak was ])r<‘sent. Vladimir, 
the old capital, now lost the last trace 
of its glory. I'he wax betwc'en uncle and 
nephew was continued in s}ute of the 
decision of the khan. It was then seen 
how dependent the people were on their 
jirince. When Vasilij, ousted by his uncle, 
Dc arted Kostroma assigned him as 


n^sidence, the Muscovites left 


VI** ° th(‘ir city in crowds and joined 
a imir Kostroma; the uncle, 

who could not maintain his position in 
Moscow, now voluntarily withdrew. And 
when Vasilij II. entered Moscow for a 
.second time, the people thronged round 
him “ like bees round their queen,” .says 
a chronicler. He died, blinded in 1446 
by a son of (ieorge (hence called Ternnyi), 
on March 17th, 1462. 
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• THE MONARCHS OF MOSCOW 

AND THE DAWN OF BETTER DAYS FOR RUSSIA 


fall o[ Iho Tartar ]:)(iwer iTnderod 
* tlic (oiisolidalion of Kiissia possible. 
The unerring iHTsistent jjolicy of th<‘ 
Musr()vit(^ ]»rinces was dc'SliiK'd to licar 
good fruit. Thv Ir aim was to shake oft the 
Tartai yoke :ind to “ join ” all rountries 
lornierly Russian that is to say, to re¬ 
unite them in one empire. Ivan III. 
(1402- 1.505), who now mounted the throin^ 
as “ s(^»le monarch,” his son V'asili) Ill. 
(1505-1555), and his grandson Ivan IV. 
(1555 1.584), surnamt'd the Terrible, 
eff(‘(ied this junction of Russia, although 
they were the I'everse ot heroic soidiers. 

Ivan HI., the most im})ortant among 
them, was tlu* model of a Su.s<lahan and 
Muscovite ruler, a cold, heartless aiu) 
calculating statesman. IIis }>olicy was 
markedly intlueneiMl l)y his s(“Cond mar¬ 
riage with Sophia (Zo(‘), a niece ol the 
last I')y/.antin(‘ emperor, who ha<l been 
(‘diicati'd m Rom(‘ at the paj)al court, 
('ardinal P>essarion (the humanist and 
advocate ol the union ol the (’hurches), 
had first ])rom])t('(l that alliance. The 
proj)Osal in (piestiou reached the grand 
duke, then twtmty years old, in I4()(), 
and had been rei'cived by the Boyars 
with enthusiasm. In the year 1472 
Sophia I'Utered Mos('ow a('<'ompanied by 
many ol lier coimlrym(’n and by tlu‘ 
pa[)al legate Antonio, and her arrival 
imnight a ik'W s])irit into the Russian 
court. She it was who r(*alised the 
humiliation of the Mongol yoke. Moscow 
regarded itself now as the heir of 
Tk D v B>y2antium, and Ivan adopted 
BiJ ■ headed Byzaii- 

- * P . tine eagle as the new arms 
for Kuasia The outlook of 

Russian policy widened; henceforward 
Russia was regarded as th(‘ representative 
and seat of orthodoxy. Moscow took up 
the caus(* of the Greek Christians in the 
East and actually waged war in the name 
of this idea, which was translated into 
deeds against the Ottomans in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The 


Pope, indeed, when he sent the fail- 
daughter of the Paheologi to Russia, was 
intent on th(' plan of winning the whole 
of Russia for Rome : but the cunning ol 
the Russian sova'reign frustrated .such 
intentions. Ivan derived ail possible ad¬ 
vantages liom that alliance without con- 
Icrring the slightest Ixmehts in return. 

The entry of tlu'Roman legate 

rue into Moscow was a humiliation 

Awful” Koine; he was lor(‘(‘d to 

pul asid(' the silver crucifi.v, 
which lie wislunl to be horni' in front ol 
him, and to face an argurnemt with a 
l(‘arn(Hl Russian monk, which oiilv ('austal 
him annoyance. lA’en the young (ireek 
[irincess. once arrived on Russian soil. 
s(‘eme(l to have' lorgottcm Ium' Roman 
(‘diieation and h(‘r papal luMielactor. 

It was vS()])hia also who taught hei 
Imshaiid ” tlu' sec’ret ol desjiolism.” Ivau 
eam«‘ lorward now ii. a (piitt* diflertuit 
(diaraetc'r Ironi th.‘ earlicM' grand dukes. 
He stood hetore the eyes ol the Russians 
like an a\'enging deity, and was calli'd 
not oiilv the* ” (ireat ” hut the ” Awful ” 
(gnosnyi ; the surnamt' ol ” Ttarible ” 
suits Ivan W. bettta ). He iiillictt'd death 
|H-iiaIties and martyrdoms lavishiv. When 
lie sk‘pt alter mi-als, the Boyars anxiously 
ki‘pt watch by tiim ; women tainted at 
his gaze. He treated torthgu })()tentates 
with almost Oriental presumption. When 
the Mongol Khan Ahmt'd sent envoys 
with his ])orlrait, in ordc'r to demand the 
tribute, lu‘ slamj^ed on tlu* portrait, and 
ordered all the envoys to b(‘ killed except 
one who was to (airy the tidings to 
Astrakhan. He commuiiieated with the 
Mongol envoys only through olhcials of 
tlu^ second rank. 

In a word, the bearing ol the grand 
duke testified to unbounded pride ol 
sovereignty. He governed without the 
Boyars ; when one of them complained 
that the grand duke decided every point 
alone, he was beheaded. Herberstein 
asserts that no monarch in Europe was so 
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implicitly ()boy(*cl by his subjects as the 
Grand Duke of Russia. This self-con¬ 
sciousness of the Russian court often, 
indeed, amounted to an absurdity, and 
barbarous customs considerably detracted 
from the magnificence which was disjdayed 
at the rece])tion of foreign embassies. 
Ivan carried on the work of uniting Russia 
in the most unscrupulous 


Grand Duke 
Ambitious 
for Power 


manner. He bt'gaii by entering 
into a series of contracts with 


his relations, in order to secure 
the su})remacy to himselt. He tlieii jnit 
an eiul to the mon‘ or less inde]Kmdent 
petty ]U'incipalities and loidsliips which 
t‘xist('d ro\md Moscow. Thus, in the first 
years of his reign, Tver, \'eivja, Rjasan, 
and then Hjelosersk, Rostow, Jaroslav, 
were plac tMl under the immediate govern¬ 
ment of Moscow. 

The union of Novgorod with Moscow 
cost much bloodshed. This once powerful 
free city on th(‘ Ilmen, tlu* cra(lh‘ of the 
Russian state, brought on its own fall 
by internal factions. The jirinces ol 
Moscow Inid long been indignant that 
Novgorod barred their a('cess to th(‘ sea, 
and also entiataim'd the susjiicion that 
it might join tlu'ir enemies, Lithuania 
or Poland. Its Ireedorn must, therefore, 
be crushed ; it was not enough that, 
having long recognised tht' suzeraiiitv ol 
the lords ol Mosi'ow, it paid them tribute 
without ditfuailty ; its self-government 
was to b(‘ taken away. 

Ivan und(‘rstood how to form a ])olitical 
party out of the supiiorters of the Greek 
faith in Novgorod, and to play them 
off against the others, who were devoted 
to the Catholic cause, and thcTefore 
to Poland. The Lithnano-Polish })arty 
was led 1 )\' the P)Oic('ki family, whose 
head was Marla, the energidic w idow’ of 
a former Possadnik. Ivan W'aited until 
Novgorod was guilty of a breach of 
faith by ojiening negotiations with 
Poland, in ordei’ to seek jirotection 
there against the attacks 
Novgorod Falls Muscovite 

army then entered the 
territory of Novgorod and 
defeated the untrained Novgorodian 
troops, who had been collected with great 
difficulty, in 1471 at the river Schelona. 

The Novgorodians submitted, recognised 
Ivan as sovereign, and actually accepted 
the jurisdiction of the courts of Moscow. 
Hut in 1478 Ivan took from them the rest 
of their self-government, deported the 


Before 
Muscovite Army 


most famous families into the interior of 
Russia, sent his governors to Novgorod, 
and brought to Moscow the bell which foi 
centuries had summoned the ])eople to 
the popular assembly. The fall of Novgo¬ 
rod has often bt'cn sung by tlu^ ])oets and 
made the subject of drama, Marfa Horecki 
being celebrated as the heroine. Jbit no 
one will deny that the re|niblic outlived 
its day, that it never ])n)perly fulfilled 
its duty as a middleman between the 
merchants of the ICast and West, and that 
it now really stood in the way ol th(' union 
ol Russian countries. Tht' ('a]Hure ol 
Novgorod and its environs gave Moscow 
an overwhelming superiority over the 
other priiicij)ahtit's. 

Hesidt's this, Ivan coiujiK'n'd Perm, 
“ th(‘ land of silv'er b('\’ond the Kama.” 
Th(‘ st'cond fret* city, Viatka, w'as con- 
(piercd in J48() : an ad\'aiice was niad(‘ to 
tlu' P('tchora, iIk' Ural was crossed, and 
the country ol the \\)guls and Lgnans 
made tributary. Russia thus ('.xpanded 
as far as the AiaUic Oct'an, and tor the first 
time set foot in Asia. Vasilij III. th(*n 
subjugated the free state* of Pskov, where 
the dissensions of tlu* citizens 
had oj)eiH‘d the ground lor 


Ivua’s 
Series of 
Conquests 


him ; many families wen* 
sent tlR'iice* to olh(*r tow’iis. 
“ Alas, glorious and mighty Pskov, wlieie- 
fore this (i(*s])air and these* te'ars ? ” e*x- 
claims the j)oe*tieal chroiiieler. ” How 
shall I not de‘Sj>air ? ” answ't'red Pskov 
“ An exigle* with the claws of a lion has 
swoejpe'd down e)n me*. . . . Our land is 
wasted, our city ruiiu'd, our marts an* 
dcstroye'el, our bn'thren le*el away wiiither 
licit ht'r our lathers iior grarielfath('rs 
dw'elt.” Hut subordination to Moseovv was 
lor Pskov an historical ne*ce'ssity if the* 
unification fit Russia w’as to })rogress. 
When Vasilij hael banislu'e! the princes 
ot Rjasaii and Novgorod Se'verskij and 
united their lands with Meiscow, the union 
of Eurojican Russia under the le*adership 
ot Mosceiw would ajipear alme)st finishe'd. 
Russia already directed tier e\'e*s toward 
newdy discovered Asiatic districts, where 
the Arctic Ocean formed the frontier. 
Only the Lithuanians and the^ Tartars 
were still left te) be conqui*reeL 

Ivan HI. had the good fortune to shake 
ofi the Tartar yoke. I'here were then 
several Tartar kingdoms—Kasan, Astra¬ 
khan (Sarai), the Nogai Horde, the pro¬ 
vince of the Crimea, and numt'rous smaller 
indejiendent hordes—who all fought with 
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each other, and Ihus lightened the task of civilisation. Just as when formerly 
of the grand duke. In the year 1480 the Grand Duke Vladimir married the 
Ivan advanced with a strong army against Greek princess, Anna, the art and religion 
the great horde of Sarai, but could not of Byzantium were transplanted with her 
make up his mind to strike ; for months to Russia, so the second wife of Ivan and 

Bie two armies stood opposite each other her Greek suite now called a new age of 

in inaction, until at last the Tartars with- , culture into life. Byzantine 

drew. It was not therefore a great scholars brought Greek books 

victory ; Russia had only ceased to pay with them, which formed the 

tribute. Once again, in tin* year 1521, '* nucleus of the later libraries 

the 'I'artars of the f'rimean horde unitecl of Moscow. Ivan III. himself took plea- 
with their tribesmen beyond the Volga in sure in distinguished foreigners, 
the Nogai step])e anti in Kasan, to attack Artists and scholars Irom Western 
Moscow, 'rile town was so suddenly Kuroi)e found a brilliant reception at Ivan’s 
invested on all sides that the (irand Duke court. In Aristotele Fioraveiiti of Bologna 
Vasilij hardly made good his escap(‘. The he acquired a distinguished architect, 
citizens in theii first panic ja'omised to j)ay artillerist, and tutor for his children. Pietro 

^ V' for 

'I'artar dangcM'was asgood ' j \ Greek, Maxim by name, 

as eiuU'd. But anotlu'r / \ was consj)icuous. He 

Mohammedan power, is said to have been 

Idirkey, threatened Rus- GI astonished to find such a 

sia irom tin* south ; in *- mass of old manuscripts 

1475 Mohammed 11. in tlu* Kremlin at Moscow’, 

brought the Crinu'a under The monks wvret'ntrusted 

Ins suzcTainty. At the by the grand duke with 

saiiK* time a growing translation of Greek 

danger aros(‘in the union books into Slavonic. The 

ol Poland w’ith Lithuania. grand dukes owed tlitnr 

How could Russia have successes against the'I'ar- 

withstood this ])owc‘rful tars and petty princes 

neigdib()ur it she had been partly to the artillery 

and dependent on'I artar Tht‘whole systtnn of warr- 

hoides ? It wastlu* nieiit Ivan hi “the awful” fare w’as revolutionised, 

oi the gi and dukes ol Cold, heartless and calculating, Ivan I ii. stood At the Same time mineral 

Moscow IfKU a liberated tr.-as«res were exploited, 

and muted Russia could niartyrdoms. During his reign, from 1402 till Tx'an HI also (levoted 

not onlv I'-O^'dhe prestige of Moscow greatly extended. 


of civilisation. Just as when formerly 
the Grand Duke Vladimir married the 
Greek princess, Anna, the art and religion 
of Byzantium were transplanted with her 
to Russia, so the second wife of Ivan and 
her Greek suite now called a new age of 
, w'f culture into life. Byzantine 
van s » c brought Greek books 

n ro uces them, which formed the 

'* nucleus of the later libraries 

of Moscow\ Ivan III. himself took plea¬ 
sure in distinguished foreigners. 

Artists and scholars from Western 
Kurojie found a brilliant reception at Ivan’s 
court. In Aristotele Fioraveiiti of Bologna 
he acquired a distinguished architect, 
artillerist, and tutor for his children. Pietro 

S (ir(x'k Maxiiii by name,' 

astonished to find such a 
mass of old manuscripts 
in th(‘ Kremlin at Moscow’. 
The monks w^ere ( U t rusted 

books into .Slax’onic. The 

THE AWFUL” revolutionised. 


not only delt^nd itself, prestige oi a 

but could also ad\ ance victoriously against 
the menacing foe. 

'fhe prestigt' of Moscow grew^ not only 
in all Russian districts, but al.so in foreign 
('ountries. 'Fhe courts of Western Europe 
sought to win the alliance of the grand 
. . duke. Apart from their re- 

vance Jatioiis to Rome, Lithuania 

Preadge*"” Poland, Ivan III. and his 
son Vasilij received envoys from 
Venice, Hungary, the Emperor Frederic 
III. and his son Maximilian, Sweden and 
Denmark. From the East came envoys 
from Turkey, Georgia and Persia. Russia 
now found the leisure and also experienced 
the desire to devote time to the work 


tow grcaciy exiuiiaea. .. . .1 • i- • 1 

attention to the judicial 
system, which in the Tartar age w’as often 
a matter of cajuice, and in t 4()7 caused 
the common law’ to be published in the 
new Russian code Sudelmik. 

'Fhe {] nest ion of the succe.ssion, that 
open wound from wdiich Russia so long 
bled, and to w'hich she formerly owed her 
subjugation, w^as at last settled. The 
testamentary dispositions of Ivan III. 
show'ed his opinion on the point. After 
he had long hesitated whether to nominate 
as his successor his grandson or his 
son by his second wife, he decided in 
favour of his son Vasilij, j^robably because 
his mother was a Byzantine. 'Fhe other 
sons received small provinces without 
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monarchical rule ; they had neither the 
right of coinage, nor any higher jurisdiction, 
and were compelled to recognise the elder 
brother as their lord. If one of them died 
without issue, his lands reverted to the 
grand dnkc. Thus the first hereditary 
monarchy was instituted in Russia. An 
(Ta of renaissance now began for J^ussia— 
« a restoration of the political 

^ indeptMideiice and union ol 

« . tli(' enn)ire, an economic 

revival, an awakening ot the 
national self-consciousness, a renewal of 
national culture and literature, the dawn 
of iK'w and greater glory. Russia, by 
ircquently semling embassies to fori*ign 
courts, entcTcd by degrees into the circle* 
of the civilised nations of the West. In 
short, fortune once more smiled on Russia. 

Hut the goal was still far away, and 
serious obstacles remained to be overcome. 
1 'he pi'oj^le were now the gre'atest obstacle 
to thems(‘lves. In the long ptTiod ot 
Tartar rule llit'y had bee'ii warf)ed not 
merely jiolitically but morally. 'fhe 
Russians had emerged from the Asiatic 
school, in which they had so long been 
trained, as Asiatics accustomed to murder 
and cruelty. The (heek Church in Russia 
liad suftered e(|ually: left to itself it 
inevitably became stagnant. It is easier 
to imjirove tin* national welfare and 
culture and to gain \'ictories than to 
change the nature of a whole ])eoj)le ; 
several generations at least are required 
for that. 

The hard fortunes ol the country had 
]uoducc‘d a hard ruling dynasty. The 
pride and sell-consciousness ol the so\'er- 
eign, in whose* jH’rson the state was bound 
up, grew with the progress which the 
union ot Russia made^ undeT Moscow’s 
sujnemacy, with the increase of the royal 
jK)wer as ('onqxircd with the nobility and 
the popular assembly, and with thegrowtli 
in the i)ower and prestige of the nation. In 
Moscow the contest between the power of 
I “Tk prince and that of the 

— nol)iIitv and the popular 

Terrible on ,-i , . , ^ i 

the Throne assembly, winch raged through- 
ont Russia, had been decided in 
favour of the former. It was a soil on which 
tyranny might flourish. The Susdalian and 
Muscovite ])rinces had increased the strict¬ 
ness of their government, and while Ivan 
III. had already earned the surname of 
“Awful,” this stamp of sovereign reached 
the climax in Ivan IV. History calls him 
“ The Terrible,” A man of unusual gifts 
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and iron will, but of the worst education 
imaginable, he is one of the most wonderful 
phenomena in history, in which he has 
acquired a dark notoriety. It would be 
unfair to condemn him at once ; he is too 
important to be measured l)y conventional 
standards. 

When he was only three years old liis 
father died. The government during his 
minority was taken over by bis mother, 
Helene (ilinska, a Lithuanian, whose 
family was originally Tartar. A council of 
Hoyars, in which the first plac(' was ceded 
to her unch* Michael (ilinski, was placed 
at her side. J 3 ut it was soon ajiparent that 
this ambitious woman would not tolerate* 
any otlu'r will by the side of lu*rs. Only 
her favourite, Count Ivan 'IVlepuev 
Obolenski], could I'xcrcise any inllut‘ncc 
over her. A rt*ign ot bloodslu'd l)(*gan. 
Her brotlicr-in-law (ic)rg(', her uncle 
Michat‘ 1 , her st'cond brot her-in-law Andrew, 
and others who s(‘<‘mcd dang(*roiis to 
her, di(*d a cruel death, while tiu* affairs 


of the empire were not maladininistered 
(‘Xternally. When Helene dic'd suddenly 
in I53«S, and the* Hoyai' council alone under- 
. took tlu* ('onduct ol state 

/Z J • affairs, two lamilh's. the 
Bo Sclmjskij and the Hielskij, 

('anu‘ forward, dispiitc'd for 
prec(‘d(*n('(‘, and louglil each otln'r. Once* 
more there* we-rt* seene'sol blood ; no epiarte'i 
was given by (*ither side* wlien it had the 
up])er hand. Russia had now been s«) long 
ac'custome^d to se*lf-governine*nt that e‘ven 
in the Privy ('oiineil a me‘mbe*r would wish 


to have unrest rieteel libel tv of language, 
'rile* tact (hat no regard was shown the sue'- 
('e'sse)r to the crown in the* matter, and that 


lie we)ulel have* bet*n gladly ignore'd, shows 
how' untamed the ])owerliil J^xiyars then 
were. Itven in later years I\’an ce)m])lained 
that Ivan Schujskij had not gre'oted him, 
and in his bedroom had j)laccd his fe'et on 
his father’s bexC^that the tre'asiiry of his 


lather and his uncle had been jdundereel by 
the Beiyars, and that e*ven the* royal sc'rvice 
of plate had been marked with their names. 
Ivan in those days often suffered 


hunger ; even his life was threatened. The 
Schujskij attacked towns and villages, 
tormenting and extorting without mercy. 
They jealously watched that no one else 
gained influence. One of the privy coun¬ 
cillors, Fedor Voronzov, who seemed to 
rejoice in the favour of the young sove¬ 
reign, was insulted and cuffed in the 
presence of the latter ; his clothes were 
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torn, and he would have been killed had 
not the metropolitan rescued him at 
Ivan’s petition. Prematurely accustomed 
to barbarity and bloodshed, the twelve- 
year old boy gloated over the agonies of 
b)rtured animals ; whfui only lift etui years 
old. he rode through the streets of Moscow 
with his young companions and cut and 
slashed all he met. 

The Orthodox (heck Church, which 
might have been e.xjx'cted to exercise 
a favourable influence on the lawless 
youth, had sunk into such decay under 
the Mongol yoke, that it had not the 
strt'ngth to intt'rfere. The clergy wen* 
ahr.r)st as addicted io gaming, drunken¬ 
ness, and other vices, as the laity : the 
darkest superstition jirevailed among the 
common ]>eoj)le. Inijiostors, robbers, and 
tanatics roamt'd the land ; murder and 
brigandage \vere (‘veryday occurrences. 
Tliis was tin* normal condition of the 
soei('ty in whic h Ivan the Terrible grew up. 

At iirst he submitted, until, in J54J, in 
bla/ing liny h(‘ had PriiKH* Andrew 
Schujskij seized in the opcui stretd, sub- 
jc’cted to gross indignities, and murdered. 

From that day, says the 
. Chronicle, the Boyars began to 

*A k him. He was then tliirteen 

* years old. On February jrd, 
1547, wlu'Ti barely sev(‘nteen yc'ars old, he 
married Anastasia, daughter ol the 
chamberlain, Roman Sacharin. It is a 
proof ol his political insight that he 
assumed the title of Isar, and that he 
obtained ini5f)i, personally through the 
f^atriarch o( Constantiiiople, as well as 
tlirough a (oum il (‘xpressly called for the 
pur|)osi\ a confirmation of his descent 
from the im])erial Byzantine house and of 
his right to the imjH'i ial crown. 

Fear fell on all pagan countries, says the 
( hrouicle of Novgorod. All the nations of 
the Orthodox Ea.st began to look to the 
Mu.scovfic tsar as to the h(*ad and repre¬ 
sentative ot their Church and their 
patron. In the year of his coronation 
three outbreaks of fire (April and June, 
1547) reduced the city of Moscow to ashes. 
The lives of the tsar and the metrojxditan 
were in the greatest danger. The Schuj¬ 
skij ]uinces spread the report that the 
tsar’s grandmother, Anna Glinska, had 
torn the hearts out of corpses, soaked them 
in water, sprinkled the streets of Moscow 
with them, and thus caused the fire. The 
excited populace murdered the uncle of 
Ivan, George Glinska, in the church, 


The Good 
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venture on 


marched to VoroV)jovo, where the tsar was 
staying, and demanded with threats the 
surrender of his grandmother. The mob 
did not disperse until Ivan, acting on a 
bold impulse, had the spoke.sman executed. 
The occurrence is said to have made a 
weighty and lasting imj)ression on the 
tsar, it was then that Ivan drew two men 
to his side, the Po])e Silvester 
and a court offi('ial, Alexis 
Adaschev. Silvester governed 
him com]>letely. Ivan did not 
a ste]) without .Silvester ; 
he at(', drank, drt'ssed and li\'ed according 
to Silv(‘ster’s doctrines. The influence of 
the two was very beneficial, and not less so 
that of his wife Anastasia. An honourable 
atmos])here prevailed in court circles ; in 
all state business, moral and religious 
as])(;cts came into th(' foreground. Synods 
and imperial assemblit's were summoned, 
in order to discuss im])ortant business. 
It was an inr?)>iring moment when the 
young tsar, in the year 1540. asked for¬ 
giveness from the assembled jx'ople for all 
injustice, and hinniliated hims(‘lf. He 
show(‘d universal courtesy and commanded 
men’s trust and lov(‘. Much good was 
really done then. In 153<') a new code of 
civil and canon law appeared, whicdi from 
its division into one hundred cha])t(TS was 
called Stoglaw. Its sixteenth paragraph 
contained an enaetim'ut for the eri'ction 
of parochial schools in evta v town. 

At the same time Ihe court ot Moscow 
resolved to carrv on war against the 
'Fartars on the \'olga, who still harassed 
Russia. Ivan, at SilvesttM’s advice, though 
reluctantly, j)lared liimsi'lf at the head of 
the army. Kasan was taken in 1552, 
not so much by tin* bravt'iv as by th(' 
sheer numerical su])eriority of ihe Russians. 
In the year 1557, Astrakhan, tlu^ old 
Sarai, once so iormidable to Russia, also 
fell. The results of this first conquest at 
the cost of the Asiatics wen* far-reaching. 
Not merely was the pow(‘r of the Tartars 
(Tushed and the whole of the 
great Vkilga made a Russian 
stream, but Russian influence 
now reached into the ('aucasus 
as far as Persia. Other tribes, such as the 
Tchcremisses, Mordvins, Tchuvashes, 
Votiaks, Bashkirs, who had formerly been 
suViject to the ruler of Kasan, now made 
their submission. The first step towards 
the conquest of Asia was taken. The 
Crimean horde alone was left ; but it led 
a precarious existence and sought the 
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Treason 
Against 
the Tsar 


alliance of Russia. Ivan returned to 
Moscow as a hero. His confident attitude 
towards the Boyars increased. “ I fear 
you no longer,” he is said to have 
exclaimed to a voivode. 

He resolved at this period to disseminate 
the culture of Western Europe in Russia. 

Hans Slitte, a German from Goslar, who 
was at Moscow in 1547, was commissioned 
oy him to bring scholars, artists, physicians, 

])rintcrs, artisans, etc., to Russia. And it 
was only in consequence of the hostile 
attitude of the Livonians, who saw in this 
j)lan a dangerous strengthening ot th(*ir 
neighbour, that Slitte tailed to bring to 
Russia the 123 persons whom he had 
(Migaged. From this momcmt the dislike 
Ivan felt for the Baltic Germans gr<‘W the 
more intense, since tlu* 

Teutonic Order in Livonia 
barred his road to the sea. 
h'rom these reasons tlu* 
determination to conquer 
Livonia matur(*d in his 
mind desj)ite t h(‘ warnings 
of Silvester and Adaschev. 

When in 155J, under 
Edward VL, a British 
expedition ot three* ships 
was sent to explore the 
route to China and India 
by the Arctie* Ocean, and 
one of the ships was cast 
away at the mouth of the 
Dwina, Ivan seized tlie 
opj)ortunity of ojiening 
('oinmerciai nt*gotiations 

with h.ngland. He (on- -the terrible” ivan iv. 

( t*dt*d to lll(' English it was not without reason that this significant 
merchants highly advan- name ‘‘The Terrible,” came to be applied to 
q. Ivan IV. But he was the first ruler to en- 

tageoUS trading }>rivi- courage British merchantsJ^o trade in I^ssia, 

J(*ges, and thus secured 
to his ernjn're a connection with the West. 



and was thus nicknamed " The English Tsar. 


When the first son of the tsar died (June,’ 
^553)^ Silvester declared to him that it 
was a j)unishment inflicted by heaven 
for his disobedience. But a severe illness 
of the tsar, about the end of the year 
1552-1553, had brought matters to a 
head. Awaiting his end, Ivan 
called on the Boyars to do 
homage to his son Dmitfi. 
But the Boyars refused ; Sil¬ 
vester and Adaschev .sided with the rebels. 
The noise of thi* disjiutants reached the 
sick chamber of the tsar. 

Wht'ii Ivan, contrary to ex{;ectation, 
re‘coven*d, his confidence in his two coun¬ 
cillors was goiK'. Ivan was as yet moderate 
in his punishments ; but little by little the 
numlxT of executions increased, until his 
fury against the Boyars 
knew no bounds. The 
lallen niinisti^rs had many 
partisans ; ami when Ivan 
later scented treason 
everywhere, and felt him¬ 
self insecure in his own 
(‘oiirt. he was to some 
(‘xtent justified. Lithu¬ 
ania - Poland, th(‘ most 
dangerous enemy of 
Russia, kept u]> ('om- 

munications with the 
malcontents, and tin* 
party of the fallen made 
no disgui.s(‘ of tht'ir Polish 
}) r () c 1 1 V i I i (* s. Prince 
Andrc'W Kurbskij inten¬ 
tionally brought about a 
sliameful defeat in the 
Livonian campaign, and 
fled in 151)4 Polish 

cam]). Others actually 
admitted Tartars into the 


In the war for Lis'onia, which broke out 
between Russia, Poland, and Swedi'n, 
Ivan obtained only Dor})at (1558), while 
Poland held Livonia as a ])rovince and the 
duchy of Courland as a fief, Esthonia fell 
to Swedtm. 'Phese events entirely broke off 
« . . ct friendly relations be- 

f tween Ivan and Adaschev 

Spoilt of W.r and.Silvester. The death of 
nis virtuous queen (August 
7th, 1560) certainly contributed to this 
result. The guardianshi]:) exercised over him 
by the two men had at last become intoler¬ 
able. Silvester had tried to make his master 
quite dependent on him, and had even taken 
up a position of hostility to the tsaritsa. 
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country. Ivan’s anxiety now became a 
disease ; he believT'd himself to be sur¬ 
rounded by none but traitors. 

He at tliis tnrne nu'eivtxl a letter from 
the fugitive Kurbskij, in which the latter 
summoned him before a divine tribunal to 
answer for his cruellies. Ivan sent for the 
bearer of the letter, drove his iron-shod 
staff through his foot, leant with all his 
weight on it, and then had the letter read 
out. Rarely have more stinging reproaches 
been hurled in the face of a sovereign. 
The tsar thought well to answer the letter 
at length. 

Both writings belong to the most 
remarkable documents of Russian history. 
Ivan suddenly left Moscow on December 





THE METROPOLITAN PHILIP REFUSING TO BLESS IVAN THE TERRIBLE 
Both for eood and evil, Ivan IV., known as “ The Terrible,” occupies a prominent place in Russian history. Sing^Iing 
out a series of towns and some streets in Moscow, he declared them to be his own private property. The Metro¬ 
politan Philip was bold enough to protest, and refused his blessing to the tsar. Ivan, in hot rage, suniinoucd an 
erclesiastical court, and from the steps of the altar, on November 8th, 1568, Philip was dragged off to a convent 
prison, where he was strangled the following year. Ivan's reign lasted for iifty-one years—from IT):!;! till l.'iHi. 
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3rd, 1564, in the company of his family, 
many Boyars, and an armed force, and 
went to Aloxandrovskaja Sloboda. He 
took the most revered relics and the state 
treasure with him. Moscow was wildly 
excited. A month afterwards two missives 
from him arrived—one to the metro¬ 
politan, in which he said that he could no 
Ivan’s longer tolerate the illegalities of 
eTmUs .nd ‘1*"’ especially since the 

Friends <'■‘‘'■^7 hindered him from 
jHinishing them, and that he 
had resolved to leave the cmj)ire and go 
whither (h)d led him ; a second was 
addressed to the Orthodox citizens ol 
Moscow, in which he assured them that 
he was not angry with them. 

The im])ression produced by these two 
letters was overwhelming. The peo])le, tilled 
with the tear of falling again under the ruk* 
of the nobles, marched with lamentations 
and thn'als through the streets of the city, 
ready to cut down the tsar’s tMKunies, and 
requested tlu‘ nu'tropolitan to pro])itiat(‘ 
the tsar ; whenaipon an embassy to tlu* 
tsar was organised. 

Ivan crime back on I'ebruary 2nd, 1565. 
Hut a tt'rrible change would seem to have 
tak(‘n ])lace in him. “ His uktc aspcrl 
struck horror; his fejitures were distorted 
with fury, his sight nearly gone, his hair 
almost all fallen off. He declared Ixd’ort* a 
great mei'ting that he needt'd a body¬ 
guard.” He then singled out a series ol 
towns and some stre^qs of Moscow, and 
declared that to be his'private jiroperty, 
which was called ()}a'itshina, while the rest 
of Russia as slate properly was called 
Semshtshina, and was \e{\ under the 
management ol the council ol Boyars. 
This was the first separation ol crown 
property from national ])roperty, and was 
im])ortant in its consequences. 

He chose out ol his own lands a body¬ 
guard of f),ooo men with wiv^es and children, 
mostly peopl(‘ of low origin, the Opritshniki. 
An axe. a dogshead, and a besom wt*ri‘ 

Seven Years S'8«'fy'nK that 

oeven lears traitors would l)C beheaded, 

Strange Event, 

swe])t away. The whole 
Semshtshina wai assigned to them to 
plunder, and there was no a])})eal to 
justice against them. How they wreaked 
their fury is shown by the circumstance 
that even now in Russo-Polish countries a 
vagabond and robber is called “ opryszok.” 
Ivan meantime executed the traitors un¬ 
sparingly, and then retired to Alexandrovo. 


There he indulged in wild excesses, in 
brutal man-hunts, murdering, and burning. 
Strangely enough, he combined with all this 
sincere religious observances, arranging 
his court as a convent, and iorniing out of 
300 trustworthy myrmjdons a monastic 
brotherhood, ol which he was abbot. He 
j>erformed every duty and himself rang 
the bell for service. At midnight they 
assembled in cowls and black gowns, and 
Ivan struck his foreht'ad so hard upon the 
floor that his face was covered with bruises. 

This state of things lasted until 1572, 
for seven full years. Ivan was mean¬ 
time conscious of the disgraeefulness ol 
these ju'oceedings, for he endeavoured to 
disguise to the outside world the existtmee 
of the Oj^ritshniki, and conducted th(‘ 
affairs of state as before. Tlu' Metropolitan 
Philij) finally ])liicked u}) courage to 
ask him to abolish the Opritshina. Ivan, 
however, summoned an (‘cclesiastical 
court and impt'ached the Ixild ])etitioner. 
While Philip was standing in full robes 
before the altar on November Sth, 
a troop of th(‘ bodyguard laished in, tore 
th(* vestments from him, ainl diaggcd him 
F ' Ktf 1 convemt prison, where 

Period “of in Th.- 

Borberities I’ i-r ' tiu- 

metro])olitan nxluced Ivan to 
lury. Hundreds of jiersons wcMi* daily 
extx'uted. burnt, or torlurc'd to (h‘ath, 
and whole (X)mmunit i('S wi'i’e annihilated. 

Ivan lived undei tli<‘ delusion that lor 
the sake ol Ins own and his lami]\’s 
existence' he must extiMininate the 
traitors. In the ycai 1372, tornKUilcd by 
li‘ar and anxie'ly. the monarch, who in 
his soul was intenst'ly unha]q)y. madt* 
his will : “ My body is e'xhaiisted, my 

spirit gloomy : the uiccMs fin mv soul and 
my body are sjm'ading, and no jdiysician 
is th(‘r(‘ to lu-al them. I waitt'd if an\' 
would wish to have pity on me, but none' 
came to uk'^ . . . They have' icturiu'd 
good with evil, love with hate.” These 
are his wa)rds at the' o]K‘ning of this 
docume'iit. We now' have an insane |)(*rson 
be'fore us. He seems to have be'cn stung 
by qualms of con.science in his lucid 
intervals, as is seen tVom man\' indications. 

A most rt'markable and historically 
unique record of the tsar is left us in the 
shaj)e of a book of masses for the souls 
of the deceased drawn up by his own 
hand, in which he instituted masses for 
each one of his victims. After several 
names stands the sinister note, ” with his 
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wife, his children and servants,” ” with 
his sons,” or ” with his daughters.” Or 
we read there ” twtMity men from Komcii- 
skoje,” “eighty-seven from Matvejschevo," 
” Lord* be gracious to the souls of Thy 
servants, 1,505 perscms from Novgorod,” 
and so on. This list alone gives a total of 
3,470 victims. There was no one now at 
coUrt who would have had any influence 
on Ivan. His second wife, a Tcherkess, 
who was only baptised just before her 
marriage, may well have increased Ivan’s 
evil propensities by hc‘r barbarous nature. 

Thus, then, the torrent, having once 
left its banks, rushed on, destroying all 
in its course. Since the time of the Roman 
Calais hardly any sovereign can have 
proved so clearly as Ivan the Terriblt* 
the truth of thi‘ doctrine that every 
human being and all (*arthly ])ower require 
some restriction, if they are to remain 
within the pale ot humanity. But the 
Russian ]h*o]) 1(^ share the guilt with him ; 
esjiecially are the nobility and clergy 
to blame, since*, they did not sup]K)rt the 
(‘fforts of the monarch in the cause of 
('ulture, but by cringing and immorality 
_ ]^aved the way lor his wicked 

• *^t*if*i>** })ropensities. The last liberties 
11 * wc‘re destroyed, 

and the omni})otence ot tlu* 
('I'own ('stablished for all future time. 

'riie loreign policy was successlul in the 
ICast ; th(‘ Cossack Jarinak laid the 
crown of Sibt'ria at h aii’s leet. But in the 
contest with Poland he was worsted, 
notwithstanding that, under the jnete.xt 
of wishing to receive the Roman faith, 
h(' huinl)ly l)egge(l tlu* eni})enn' and Pope 
to interveiu*. The I’ok's, wlio were ready 
to offer him the crown aftc'r the death of 
Sigismund Augustus, wa*re deterred by 
his untrustworthin(*ss and his avarice. 

Fate brought gri(*vous misfortuiu*s on 
his own house. In a (juanel he striu'k his 
son Ivan such a blow' witli an iron rod 
that the prince died from it on November 
i()th, 15M1. His third son, Feodor, w'as 
of weak intellect. Ivan’s remorse liastened 
his end. This remarkable i)rince, w’hose 
crimes are not devoid of some great¬ 
ness, but whose name must always 
be mentioned w'ith a shudder, died on 
March 17th, 1584. Iv^an IV. holds a 
prominent place in Russian history both 
for good and for evil. 

Ivan’s son F'endor mounted the throne 
in 1584 ; but his gentleness and piety 
would have been more suitable for a 


convent. The whole power thus lay in the 
hands of the j^rivy councillors, amongst 
whom existed a dangerous rivalry b(*tween 
a Schujskij and a Bielskij. The reputation 
of Boris Godunov at the same time was 
slowly increasing, more especially since 
Nikita Romanof, Feodor’s uncle, wiio 
was at first the most influential regent, 
had died in 1586, and Godu- 


Ivan's Weak 
Son Mounts 
the Throne 


between his sister and the 
young tsar; in fact, he aimed at 
the crown himself. Although he could 
neither read nor write, he skilfully con¬ 
ducted the business of the nation, w'on a 
great reputation for Russia in foreign 
countries, and a])preciated tin* value of 
Western Euroi)ean culture. H(‘ ])ro])Osed 
to found schools and in Moscow a uni¬ 
versity, and sent John Kramer to (h rmaru’ 
to obtain professors for it. He sent young 
Russians abroad to study, and gladly 
employed foreigners in his s(*rvic(‘ ; bt*gan 
giving an ('xcellent education to his 
children and supported art and industries. 

In a word, (ioihinov w’as thoroughly 
cajiable of performing his task. His name, 
therefon*, had a good rejmtation in foreign 
countri<‘s, but not so in Russia. Th(*re im'ii 
regarded his innovations w’ith disapproval. 
The cl(*rgy despi.sed tlu* accpiisition of 
loreign languag(‘S as superfluous, con¬ 
fusing and dangerous to the faith. Tlu* 
great nobles rnuttc'rtd against tlu* u])start. 
(jodunov found himself coinpelh'd to 
look for support to the higher clergy 
and smaller nol)ihty. 'fwo ini])ortant 
innovations ow'e their inception to this 
circumstance - the ju'ohibition of free¬ 
dom of movement of the peasants, and the 
founding of the patriarchati*. The Russian 
peasant had hitherto bt*en allow'ed to 
change his masti'r ; that alone differen¬ 
tiated him from a slave*. But this liberty of 
migration only l)enefited tlu* owaiers of 
extensive properties, w'ho held out enticing 
advantages 1e) the jx'asant in ord(*r to be 
able to cultivate their broad 
Liberty of The ])easantry, there- 


Peasants 

Restricted 


fore, deserted the small 


pro- 


l)rietors, whose* lands became 
(lepojMilated and depreciated ; yet the.se 
latter sustained the chief stale burdens. 
Thus in this case the interests of the state 
coincided with those of the lesser nobility. 
Godunov, by taking from the peasant the 
right of movement, saved the lesser 
nobility from misery and gained it for 
his purposes. That must have been far 
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Irom his own interest, since he was himself 
the owner of extensive landed estates. 

What was really for his personal advan¬ 
tage was the founding of the patriarcliate. 
The Russian clergy had long complained 
that its su])remc head, the Patriarch of Con- 

't'l. » * * stantinopl(\ was the serv’ant 
The Protector i i i i 

of Orthodox monarch and 

Chrixiiooify no proper prestiKc. 

Moscow regarded hersel f as t he 
third Rome, just as B\’zaiitium had 
thought h(*iself the second. Why should 
Moscow not obtain ecclesiastical inde- 
])endence, now that Constantinople had 
fallen so low, and Russia was reckoned 
the ])rotect()r of Orthodox ( hristianty ? 
Just then Jeremias. Patriarch of ('onstanti- 
nople, came to Moscow. Godunov seized 

the o])portunity to win- 

him ov(T to his scheme. 

The other patriarchs as¬ 
sented, and in 1508 was 
iounded in Moscow the 
]jatriaichate which con¬ 
tinued until the end of 
1700. 'I'he first pati iarch 
was Job, a lavourite of 
Godunov. 

Ev('u now (lodunov 
seems to have made all j 
j)re])arations lor gaining I 
the throne after the di'atii 
ol In'odor. Ihit a brotluT 
of I'eodor, Dmitri, son of 
the se\'(‘nth unlawful wife 
oi Ivan tlu' fi rnble, was 
still li\'ing. Althougli he _ 


Schestov, took the veil as the nun Marfa. 
Boris was at first an admirable ruler. 
But soon he was overcome by fears ; he, 
too, saw^ himself surrounded by traitors,. 
He completely lost his balance oi mind 
\vhen the n(‘ws spread that Dmitri was 
still alive, and was preparing to recover 
the throne. Lithuanian magnates under¬ 
took to })ut a person who styled liirnseif 
the miraculously rescued Dmitri on the 
Russian throne by force ol arms. Tin* 
])eoplc believed that Dmitri was the true 
tsarevitch. The troo})s wavered in 
their loyalty, and, in spite of the reversi* 
which was inflicted on the pretender, 
his adherents increased in numbers. 

(h)dunov died in 1605, in the middle of 
this movement, and the j)seudo-Dmitri 
became master of Russia. 
The w'hole nation shed 
tears of joy at seeing tlu' 
son of their prince once 
moie. His In'ha viour aiul 
sympathu's showed that 
he was no Kurikovitch. 
He doted on the West and 
on till' Roman Chiiich. 
he associated w'ith Jesuits, 
and wislied to convert 
Russia to ('atholicism. 
He ridi(;uk‘(l the nativa* 
customs and the Boyars, 
and S('oriit‘d ^the couit 
cen'inonial. Tlu' Polish 
nobles who canu* t(» Mos¬ 
cow- with then rctinui' 
_ _ indulgi‘d in slianieh'ss 


been sent in good MICHAEL III. THE first ROManof behaviour 


time to rglitcll with all When Michael III. w; 
1 • 1 j • j 1 a new dynasty mount 

his rf lat ions, then was no was a time of sev« 

loom lor d()u])t that he physically weak and c 
w-ould mount the throne ttowments,wasnot th, 
alter the death of Feodor. The news then 
arrived (1591) that the young Dmitri w'as 
no more. Public ojnnion incriminated 
Godunov. Jt is true tliat he (organised an 
inv(‘stigation and ext'cuted the inhabitants 
Cl Gglitch ; but tin* rumour jiersisted. 

Nevertheless Boris (iodunov mounted 
the throne ol the tsar alter the death of 
the childless Feodor (January 7th, 1598), 
since the crown w^as offered him by the 
Patriarch Job, and he had been elected 
in a sort of im])crial assembly. In order 
to ensure his own safety, he threw Bielskij 
into prison and banished the Romanofs. 
One of them, Feodor Nikititsch, w^as 
compelled to become a monk under 
the name of Philarct; his wife, Xenia 


FIRST ROMANOF bc'liaviour tow'ards tin* 
When Michael III. was called to rule in n»i:i Russians. A month 
a new dynasty mounted the Russian throne. . n i i i 
It was a time of severe crisis, and Michael, liaidly had elapsed beloi'e 
jihysically weak and of small intellectual en- Dmitri tt ‘11 viclim to a 
dowmeiits, wasnot the necessary strong man. t.pusjliraey (May T7th, 

if)o()). His cor]Lse w'as burnt, ami a 
cannon loaded with the asht‘s, which were 
then scattered to the four winds. 

The succet‘ding period was lull of dis¬ 
turbances. In a new' assembly, summoned 
by the patriarch, Vasilij Schujskij, who 
had conducted the inquiry in Uglitch, had 
y .. .struck the pretender, and had 

.. the courage to tell him he was 
New Tsar impostor, was elected tsar. 

Since a new ])atriarch had 
been installed by the pseudo-Dmitri, a 
change now took ]dace in this office. The 
assembly imposed on the new tsar the 
condition that he was not to punish any 
offender by death without a trial, nor 
confiscate the property of criminals, 
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and that false accusers should be liable 
to penalties. These form(‘d a charter or 
constitution, such as the Slachta had 
extorted from the Polish king. Schujskij 
solemnly swore to it. But Russia saw in 
it a weakening of tlui royal dignity. The 
dominion of the nobility was feared more 
tljan the tyranny of the tsar. 

Schujskij could not hold his own. Not 
merely were the nobility ojiposed to 
liim trom jealousy and envy, but new' 
pretenders cropp(*d up who ])r()lessed to be 
Dmitri, or Peter, Feodor’s son. A more 
dangerous symptom was tliat the King of 
Poland came forward as a serious candidate 
lor the Russian crowui. In 1587 th(‘ 
Sw'edish Ikuisc^ ot Vasa attained the I^dish 
throne in the ])erson of Sigismund III. 
It was wish(‘d to ])rocure 
tlu' Russian cnnvn for 
his son, Madislav ; Sigis- 
mund w'ould certainly 
hav(‘ lik(‘d to obtain 
it for himselt. The 
Polish troops, which were 
already in the vicinity 
ol Mos('ow', did not 
wish to h’ave Russia, ^ 
since the new' tsar had j 
already been elected. 

Schujskij could not 
restore order, and was 
“humbly” begged by 
the assembly to vacate 
the throne, since h(' was 
unfortunate in hisgovei n- 
nuMit and could not eii- 
lor('(' any obedicnca* it) putt arkt-path 


lorct' any 
his rule, 
and btH\ini 



PHILARET: FATHER OF MICHAEL III. 


al)dicated The Metropolitan Philaret, who 


votes now fell on a step-grandson of Anas¬ 
tasia, wife of Ivan the Terrible, Michael 
111 . Romanof, the tifteen-year-old son 
of the Metropolitan Philaret, who had 
gone as ambassador to the Polish king 
and had been kept ])risoner by him in 
Marienburg. Even in 16 it) 
Michael found himself among 
Dynasty for candidates for the throne, 
****** and had barely esca})cd Polish 
])lots. With him a new' clynasty mounted 
the Russian throne. 

The state was impoverislied and public 
affairs w'ere in a bad condition. Many 
towms declared outright that they could 
pay no tax(‘s. Michat‘ 1 , who had received 
a monastic educatitiri, and w'as ])liysically 
w’eak and of small intellectual endowments 
W'as not the right man 
for Russia at this severe 
crisis. Even his fatlier, 
Philaret. who really 
governed in ])lace of his 
son, j)()sst‘ssed no talent 
as a ruler, wliiU- abk 
inonarclis were seated on 
the throiu's of Sw'eden 
and Poland in the ])er- 
sons of Vladislav and 
(iiistavus II. Adolphus. 

Russia thus was fore(‘d 
to endure still longer to 
be rut off trom the Baltic 
St a by Poland and 
Sw'(‘den. In the treatit's 
which .she made with 
Sw'edtm at Stolbovo in 
? OF MICHAEL III. ^^17, with lV)land at 


thft Deulino 


a monk. TIk^ Romanof to the thione of Russia, really tilCIl 


in 1018, and 
Poljanovka in 


) ruled in place of his son, but as he had no ,, •. . .i 

. V • governing talents, he accomplished very little. ^> 4 ' loictd 


elected Vladislav to be 
tsar, on the condition that he w'ould acce])t 
the Orthodox faith. The Polish troojis 
were already allowed to enter Moscow' and 
commanded the city. 

Then the Russian pco]de rose throughout 
the empire, the monasteries also, with 
the Troizko-S(‘rgievsch at their head. 

. . Nobles, merchants, and 

of*thc^ *** ***^ peasants banded together to 
« . V 1 save Russia from the foreign 

Foreign Yoke Novgorod 

many, following the example of a meat- 
seller, Kusina Minin, sacrificed a third part 
of their ])ropcrty. The noble prince Poshar- 
skij took the lead, and the Poles were soon 
driven out of Moscow. In the year i6ij 
the new assembly was convened. The 


to relinquish all claim on 
Livonia, Smolensk, and a series of tow'ns. 
“ Russia now cannnt launch a single boat 
on tlu* Baltic without t)Ui consent,” said 
(iustavus Adolphus in the Sw'edish diet, 
“ and it will be hard for the Russians to 
leap over this stream.” Even against 
other enemies Russia felt her weakness. 
When the Cossacks had conquered Turkish 
Azov, the tsar ordered them to evacuate 
the fortress. The highest merits of 
Michael and his father were that they 
governed without harshness and endea¬ 
voured to raise the economic position of 
Russia. After centuries of oppression 
from Tartars and tsars the people once 
more enjoyed more humane treatment. 
Both rulers held frequent sessions of the 
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Fortune 
Smiles on 
Russia 


Privy Council, which had long been in 
abeyance. 

It was only und(‘r Michael’s son Alexis 
(1645-1676) and under the children of 
Alexis, Feodor (1676 1682), Ivan (1682 
1689), Sophia, and Peter the Great, that 
fortune once more smiled on Russia, first 
in consequence of the weakness of Poland 
under John ('asimir, and then 
fr< >111 her own in('r(\'i sed st rengt h. 
The Ukraine' then submitted to 
the tsar ; in i()67 Poland in 
th(' treaty at Andrussov was obliged to 
cede tlie Ukraine, on the left bank of the 
Dniepe'r, with Kiev ; this was finally 
ratifu'd in iti86 in the ])eace of (irzyimii- 
tovskij by Sobieski, when Sophia reigned 
in the name' e)t her infant l)re)ther. Russia 
also ill i 6()7 re'ce)veivd Sme)lensk and otlu'r 
te'rrite)ries, which had be*en the cause e)f 
wars for eentUriels. Peter the (iivat first 
be'gan the war with Swe'den on acT.emnt of 
Ijve)nia. It was still more imjxaiant fen* 
Russia that with the Romaneifs Tartar 
Russia ceased, and its Europeanising began. 

The 'fartar supremacy was the greate^st 
calamity that befe-ll the' Russian state'in 
its entire' historical development, ne)t 
me'ie'ly because it le)st ])olitical indei)en- 
cle'nce' feir nearly ■’,00 years, and was treated 
with barbarity and became' impov(?rished, 
but, in a still higher ele'gree, because the' 
pe'ople' were nearly 500 years behind 
V\ estern Eure)pe in the progress of civilisa¬ 
tion. A elespeitic govtTiiment, which 
treat e'd its subjects like Asiatic's, a taxation 
which emptieel the pockets e)f the people, 
a brutalisation eif habits, a gre)wth e)f 
seTvility ame)ng the ])opiilation. and, as a 
consequence, a elis])aragem(*nt and even* 
a contempt for culture, an Asiatic arro¬ 
gance, and a tendency to ale)ofness fremi 
the West EurojK'an world—all this was 
the fruit ot the long Tartar thraldom. 
And can any one assert that even now 
Russia has entirely outgrown these charac¬ 
teristics ? It was only towards the end 
. cd the fifteenth century that 
* more freejuent tidings of Russia 

TK reached Western Europe. On 

thraldom had a 

keen interest in the West. The Pdorentine 
Union might be regarded as the first stej> 
towards closer intercourse between East 
and West. But the reign of Ivan III. in 
this, as in many other connections, marks 
a real epoch. Ivan III. made himself 
famous by his marriage with the house of 
the Palaeologi, and also by the fact that 
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lie finally shook oft the Tartar yoke. The 
Ha])sburgs were the first to wish to enter 
into relations with Russia. Nicholas Popel 
von Lobkovitz (i486) and (ieorge von 
Thurn appeared there as the envoys of 
Frederic III. and Maximilian. The Arch¬ 
duke Sigismund of the Tyrol, who died in 
1496, sent Michat'l Smi])s with flit' order to 
learn Russian, and inquire into all tfic 
chief points of interest in the country. 

Ivan himself instifut('d eml)assies to 
Hungary, (iermany and Italy. Ht' asked 
King Matthias (Va viuusto send him skilful 
miners (1482). He made the same request 
to the Emperor Fn'deric III., asking at 
the saiiK' time for an artillerist, a laiilder, 
and a silversmith. He summoned ])ain- 
ters and archit('cts, goldsmiths and bell 
founders from Italy ; among the engiiK'ers 
the most famous was Aristott'le Fioravt'iiti, 
a Bolognese, who cast cannon and ('leatcd 
the first artillery in Russia. An Italian, 
Giambattista d('lla Volpe, was director of 
the Mint in Mosc'ow after the year I4f)q. 
The (ireek diplomatist, Trachaniotes, in 
the year 1489, conducti'd lu'gotiations for 
the marriage of a daughter of Ivan III. 

, with Maximilian. In 1520 
New Route t:) 1 /* 4 • 

Paolo Ct'iitunoiie. a (n'lioese 


Fron Europe 


merchant, canu' to M(>scow 


^ with a })apal h'ttc'r of intro¬ 

duction. He was ost('nsibly ('om- 
missioiu'd to find a lu'w route from 
I{uro])e to India, but undoubtc'dly r(*C('iv(‘(l 
other secret instructions. Important re¬ 
sults lollowt'd the dij)lomatic labours 
of the Austrian ambassador, Siegmuud 
Herberstein, who visited Russia on two 
occasions (1516 1518 and 1526 1527) and 
wrote a much read book, “ Rerum mosco- 
viticarum commentarii,” about the results 
of his investigations. A Carinthian by 
birth, he knew Slav'oiiic, and could there¬ 
fore with great facility learn the Russian 
language and collect news. Neverthe¬ 
less, he relates* many fabulous stories of 
wonderful human beings and beasts in 
Russia. 

The Venetians and English being excited 
by the discovery of America, like tht' 
Genoese by their merchant Centurione, 
wished to find a new route through Russia 
to India. In England, Willoughby and 
Chancellor, in the reign of King Edward 
VI, (1553) fitted out an expedition to find 
the north-east passage to India; Will¬ 
oughby was lost; Chancellor was driven by 
a storm to the mouth of the Dwina. Ivan 
the Terrible received him very graciously 
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and ^avc the English merchants special 
j)rivileges. After that time a brisk trade 
developed between England and Russia ; 
in fact, an English trading company for 
Russia was founded, with headquarters at 
Moscow, and s(‘veial branches which be- 
came a formidable rival of the 
® Hansa. Ivan, a friend of the 
R«sil* liritish, was nick-nainod liy 
the anti'])rogressivt‘ Russians 
“ th(‘ English Tsar,” and even contem¬ 
plated th ■ idea of marryingQueen Elizabeth 
)f England. The English merchants soon 
aimed at monopolising the trade and 
iudusti ies <)f Russia ; they started facltjries 
and pre]iared aet'urate maps of se])arat(‘ 
distri('ts. d'luMr trading-agent, (dies 
Fletch('r, wrot(‘ in T5(p a detailed account 
ot Russian trade. This first discovery of 
Russia, as the ])eoi)le of England called 
Chancellor’s journey, brought arich harvest 
to th(‘ Englisii, and ])n)dueed a large output 
of rather valuable literature on Russia. 

The Dutch, luae, as in many otlnu’ pails 
of the world, (ollowc'd in th(‘ footstep)S of 
th(' h'.nglish. Tlu'y, too. e(]ui})ped several 
(‘X])(‘ditions in order to 
find th(' northern })assage 
to China and India, and 
their trade soon out¬ 
stripped the English. 

Isaac Massii. their agent, 
who made si'veral )our- 
iie\'s in Russia and Asia, 
collected important inlor- 
mation, studied carto- 
giaphy, and was the first 
to Iniiig home trust- 
vvortJiy accounts ol 
Siberia. Hessel (ierritsz, 
a Dutchman, juibli.shed 
in i()4i a map ol Russia 
(the first, by Anton Wied, 
dates ironi the year 
1542). Even tlu‘ French 
and (iermans took steps the tsar 


the Mongol dominion. It still continues 
with undiminished force and persistently 
demands immense sacrifices of blood, 
wealth, and the most valuable possessions 
of .mankind. The future of Russia 
depends on the decision she takes to 
()])])ose or to encourage progr(‘ss. 

in Ru.ssia, as a despotic state, the 
decision ought, in the first instance, to 
come from the rulers themselves. But 
(he education which always fettered the 
Russian tsars to the j)alace and its 
(‘iivirons, and tied them with innumerable 
formalities, was ill adapted to make clear¬ 
sighted, level-h('ad('d nuui of them. The 
Orthodox ('hurch in her ignorance sup- 
. ported the ]iolicy of ri'sisfance 

* to Wt'sfern ciillun*. Suchharm- 

Culture mnovat 1011s as sha\'mg the 

Ix'ard. bathing on certain days, 
killing vermin, or wearing Europ(*an 
cloUies, w«‘r(‘. in the ('vt's ol th(‘ uiu'ducati'd 
cl(‘rgy, who (oiild hardly rc'ad or write, 
regalded as ireat'lu'ry fo tliiMi' nationality 
and the ('hur(“h. 

It is. tlu'n'foK', no iih'K' accidi'iit that 
Boris (lodiinov’, lia\’ing 
bei'ii brought iij) lar from 
the (‘ouit, was tlu' first 
tsar who could b(‘ called 
an Occidental trii'ud of 
(i vilisal ion. Not oiih' 
did ht‘ iii\'itt‘ lon'igners 
t o his count ry. but lu'sent 
\()ung men ti) stud\' m 
Eiibeck. I'b ance. and Eng¬ 
land, founded schools, and 
wished (Weii to endow a 
unna'isity at Moscow, 
and toi this ])urpose 
obtaiiK'd prolessors from 
(Germany. H(‘ had his 
children taught bv stran¬ 
gers, and orderi'd a nia]^ 
of Russia to be ])re])ared 
EODOR III. lor his son. which was 


fWf f, Y; i' , ‘ 

,■ r- '• 


and tiermans tooK steps THE tsar feodor hi. lor liis son. whicli was 

fo open commercial rela- A monarch of kindly disposition, he govemetK Py 

, • • j 1 1 > on the same lines as nis father, Alexis, an , 

tlons with iMlSSia. accomplished and cultured ruler and the Dutc'hmaU, rlcssel (tCI'- 

But the Russian nation, foreigners. Feodor died i« u>8‘2. publication. 


instead ol seizing the opportunity and 
It'arning as mudi as jiossible from the 
fort'igners, offered (uiergetic resistance to 
foreign influence ; only some few ])erst)ns 
tried to bring Russia into closer relations 
with Western Eurojic. A feud broke out 
between the conservatives and the ])arty 
of progress, between darkness and en- 
lightimment, which characterises the inner 
life of Russia after its cmanci])ation from 


He was, therefore, com])an'd by foreign 
nations to JHolemy or Nuiiia Pompilius. 
Bui he roused antagonism in Russia, and 
rejiresciilalions were made to him through 
the patriarch. Even Dmitri the Pretender 
was a friend of cultun', and for this reason 
could not hold his own. Schujskij, a 
thorough-paced Muscovite, repealed the 
innovations of (iodunov and Dmitri. 
The first Romauofs were friends of 



THE MONARCHS OF MOSCOW 


European culture. Michael summoned 
scholars to Russia ; Arsenins, a Greek, 
set up a Greek and Latin school in Moscow. 
A still greater ])atron of foreigners was 
Alexis (1645-1676). He was devoted to 
hawking, although it was forbidden by 
the C h u r c h ; 
he brought 
fT)reigners in 
numbers to Rus¬ 
sia, ])r()tecled 
them from th(‘ 
hatred of the 
]){'(){)le, and as¬ 
signed them a 
])arlirular quar¬ 
ter in Moscow, 
which was called 
the German 
suburb or Slo- 
boda. Previ(uis 
Isars had not 
(*ven known how 
to write ; W(‘ have 
m a n y left e r s 
writtenbyAlt‘xis, 
a trc'atise on 
hawking. and 
memoirs oi tlu' 
polish war. It 
was h(‘ who 
fetched the* 

Idttle Russian 
scholars Sl;i\’i- 
necky and Po- 
loeky to Moscow 
and established 
the first ]H)stal 
communications 
with th(* West. 

He also first 
established a court theatre. His son 
Feodor, a monarch ol kindly disposition, 
g(;V(M*ned on the same lines. N(nv 
at last jirivate individuals and ministers 
were found who wen* zealous advo¬ 
cates of West Eurofieaii culture. The 
enlighttuied chancellor Alexis, Ordin- 
Nashtshokin, and the Boyar Matvejev 
were Westerners ; they lived in civilisation, 
and were students of learning without 
paying any attention to the prejudices of 
their countrymen. Vasili j Golizyn, who was 
minister (r68o-i6Sq) and favourite of the 
regent Sophia, was csjiecially praised and 
admired by the foreigners. Neuville, the 
Franco-Polish diplomatist, wrote of him 
that he was one of the most intellectual, 
magnificent, and courteous princes of his 


time. Even in the bosom of the Church 
there ap])eared, under Alexis, a man who 
venturecl to meditate ecclesiastical reforms ; 
this was the Patriarch Nikon. Among 
other things, he .ordered a revision of the 
service books, into which many errors had 
befm introduced 
bycojiyists. But 
the success of his 
efforts was tri¬ 
ff iiig. The emen¬ 
dations of Nikon 
far from a re¬ 
form, prod uOf‘d a 
sehism in the 
Russian Church. 
The priests re¬ 
fused to ac'cept 
t h r e i s e d 

books, and re- 
gardt'd lliem as 
hcretiial. This 
S(' li i s m still 
estranges from 
the Russian 
Church millions 
ot subj(‘cls. who 
embody Old Rus¬ 
sia. From the 
bosom of tlie 
Raskolnikscame, 
for example', 
Pugatclief. After 
])ostal commiiui- 
(' a t i o n s w i t h 
W^'stern Fhiropc 
had been insti¬ 
tuted, a Russian 
wrote; “The 
foreigners have 
knoe ked a hole 
between our eountry and theirs; the post, 
which possibly is ffnancially advantageous 
to the tsar, only h«arms the country. The 
foreigners know at once, whatever takes 
place in our land.'’ 

And yet what would Russia have been 
without the foreigners ? l^verylhing had 
to be brought in from abroad ; architects, 
engineers, painters, artists, officers, cannon- 
founders, bell-founders, miners, silver¬ 
smiths, goldsmiths, doctors, chemists, 
actors, teachers, and so on. It was only 
under the direction of the English, 
Germans, and Dutch that industries, 
such as mines, glass manufactories, 
powder-mills, etc., were started. For 
all military successes the Russians are 
thus indebted to the outside world. 
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The reforminK zeal of the age revealed itself in the bosom of the 
Church itself, where the Patriarch Nikon attempted to introduce 
ecclesiastical changes. Among other things, he ordered a revision 
of the service books, but the success of his efforts was very slight. 

cil fnjtn .in ol<J enj^r.iMii^; 




PETER THE GREAT STUDIES BRITISH INSTITUTIONS 



The one aim of Peter the Great was to advance the interests of his country and he devoted himself 
with tremendous enerjfy and enthusiasm to this task He was a close student of the manners and 
customs of other nations Durinfir the tsar s residence m London he was taken by Lord Dartmouth 
to the roof of the House of Lords where he watched the Second Chamber transacting its business 
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THE FOUNDER OF MODERN RUSSIA 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF PETER THE GREAT 


I'I' was the grc'atcsl good fortune for f^ussia 
* that in the long struggle Ix'tween light 
;in<l darkness, afle('ting all the asjxrts ol 
Kussian life, it ])ossessed sueh a ruler 
as Peter the (ireat, tht‘ son of Alex's by 
his second wife---a lady of the lious(‘ ol 
Naryszkin. Pider, a man ol rare gifts, 
with a marvellous UK'niory and an indoinil- 
al)l(' will, ])!aced himsell most (‘mphatieally 
on the side of the party ot ( ultun' ; he 
overthrew with a strong but rough hand 
th(‘ enemies of ]iuroj)ean civilisation and 
refinement, brought Kiissia suddenly nearer 
to Iuiroj)e, anti procured her an honourable 
place among the great Euro|)ean [)ow(‘rs. 
bike (iod:)nov, he had not been brought 
u|) in the stifling atmosphere of the tsar’s 
court, but in the country, since his sister 
Soj)hia wished to keep him tar trom th<‘ 
throne. A rough child of Nature, with 
ket‘n mother wit, lu‘ rode rough-shod over 
all nu'aningless tradition, anti while thus 
arousing the horror of his countrymen, he 
excited the admiration of the outside 
world. He was the first tsar who left his 
palac(‘, laid his own hand to every sort of 
work, travelled widely, and performed 
the hitherto unprecedented feat of a 
journey to the West. 

Peter became absolute tsar in i()8(g 
after his half-sister Sophia the regent, who 
had even jilotted against his life, had been 
placed in the convent ot the Muscovite 
.Sisters. His brotluT and co-tsar Ivan V. 


took no share in the government, but was 


Peter's Great 
Ambition 
for Russia 


merely named with Peter in all 
state documents down t ) his 
death on January 29th, ittcp. 
By the year 1725 Peter with 


restless energy had accomplished a vast 


number of works, for the completion of 


which the Russians, with their natural 


lethargy, would have otherwise required 
centuries. One goal shone before him 
and led his steps; he wished to make Russia 
great and strong by culture. And since 
he was not for one moment in doubt that 


mu('h must first be h'uriKMl Irom Europe, he 
twic(‘ journt*y(‘d westward to study, and 
was always eager to bring his country 
nearer to the Western nations and to pave 
the wa> for a systematisetl commerce with 
them. Just as his j)lans were diametric¬ 
ally o])])osed to the views of the Russian 
cons(Tvativ('s, so his life was an uninter- 


TK* D.rk •111(1 hitler struggle 

« . against Old Russia, against all 

OU^Rursia forces which ojienly 

and in secret tried to preserve 
the old order—in a word, against the ])ast. 
This ex})lains his enthusiasm lor the sea 
and the navy, which might become the 
connecting hnk;-> with Western Eurojx*. 
Russia was an inland em])ire, on every 
side somewhat remote from the sea, and 


lier neighbours j('aloiisly wa.tch(*d that she 
should not sc't sail on it. This unfav'oiir- 


able geogra]>hical ])osition has coloured the 
whole history of Russia. CoiKkmined hy 
Nature to seclusion, shi* bt'can.e in the 


course of time accustomed to this, and soon 


regarded it as a natural chara('t(*ristic. 
The little country ot (het'ce was toriueiiy 
indebted to its position on the Mediterra¬ 
nean, the high-road of the world, for its 
high civilisation, as also was ancient Italy. 

For this r(*ason Ivan 1 \'. had alrt'acly 
endeavoured to conqiuM' bivonia and win 
a place on the Ikdtic. Petir grasped this 
idea still more clearly and ajiplied himself 
to the naval question with all the tire of 
his soul. When he saw the sea for the 


first time at Archangel, he was as it were 
inspired. English and Dutch ships came 
thither by the long and seldom ice-free 
route |xist the North Cap(\ That was, for 
the time being, the only way to Western 
Europe, and there was the first ojipor- 
tunity of seeing foreign shij^ping ; Peter 
was seized by a longing for the sea, like a 
man who, after long years in a foreign 
country, is smitten with home-sickness. 
He learnt shijibuilding, studied naval 
subjects, a,ssociated with mariners, and 
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formed Ihe })lan of journeying to Western the nobles, who avoided all manual 

Europe in order to gain a comjdete know- labour, that he worked there with an axe 

ledge of the subject. But he first con- as a carpenter in order to learn thoroughly 

quered the Turkish Azov, in itiqb, and the art of shipbuilding. v 
determined to build a fleet on the corner Peter, on his return home from abroad, 
of the Sea of Azov. tried to utilise what he had learned in 

He had l)een jirimarily indebted to the as many ways and places as he could, 

technical skill of foreign officers for the The knowledge that Russia emphatically 

G capture of the fortress, and retpiired access to the sea lor her develop- 
e er c rent conJcl only conhrm him merit soon led him into war with Swt'den, 
t' * f St a in his intention of going to which, by tli(' ])Ossession of Livonia, 
our o u y H is victory over Esthonia, Ingria, and Finland, could call 

the lurks ])rodiiced an impression in the Baltic its own. This, the second or 

Western Euro] H* and many sovereigns con- true “Northern War” with Charles XII. 

gratulated him. In tlu' year ibqy he of Sweden ranks among the most inqiortant 

started on his first European journey, ac- in Euro])t'an history. Peter’s badly armed 

com})anie(l by 270 followrns. This was an and ill-trained army (‘onfronted the best 

ejioch-making ('V(Mit tor Russia and lor till' troojis in Eurojie. P>ut every deieat 

civilised world, since Russia thus broke with which he sustained only served him as 

h(*r ])ast and went to sit at th(‘ leet of the a lesson. The losses ol Ins eni'inies grew 

rmlv In larger a 11(1 larger, 

' until on J uly Sth. 

^ifec"'■ 170(1, he (‘rnsht*d 

A ' ^ llH'in at Poltava. 

‘bterwards he 
, drank the lu'alth 

" THE WIVES OF 

Sim])le Tneinl)el This Jrreat monarch wa.s twice married. It was a deep sorrow to him 1111111 al 

of his suite innkM' that his first wife, Eudoxia Lopiichiii, whom, in 10!(8, he sent to a con- t ll C }) C U C C O f 

t h (“* 111 e be i a n vent, ditl not share his reformiiiBr zt***!! but schemed against him ; his NVStacl (SciltCIll- 

^ r 1, , second wife, Catharine, succeeded him on the throne and died in 17117. i / 

name ol Peter bei lotli, 1721), 

Michailof, he went into foreign countries, he obtained Livonia, Esthonia, Ingria, and 

not to enjoy himself, but to learn. He jiartsot Finland and Carelia. Sweden thus 


formed the jilan of journeying to Western 
Europe in order to gain a comjikTe know¬ 
ledge of the subject. But he first con¬ 
quered the Turkish Azov, in itiqb, and 
determined to build a fleet on the corner 
of the Sea of Azov. 

He had lieen jirimarily indebted to the 
technical skill of foreign officers for the 
_ , ^ , capture of the fortress, and 

e er e rent conJcl only conhrm him 

Tour of Study inl.'I.tion of goitlK to 

the West. His victory over 
the furks jirodiu'ed an irnpn*ssion in 
WT'stern Euro])e and many sovendgns con¬ 
gratulated him. In tlu' yt'ar i(k) 7 he 
started on his first European journey, ac- 
comjianied by 270 followcTS. This was an 
ejioch-making ('V(Mit lor Russia and lor th(‘ 
civilised world,since Russia thus broke* with 
her ])ast and went to sit at tin* kvl of the 
\V{‘st, only to 
assume later oiu* 
ol the first jdaces 
in the circle ol 
the lCuro])ea.n 
powers. It was 
not so much the 
inagnihc nee of 
t h e W (* s t (‘ r n | 
courts that im- 
])ressed tla* royal 
iiarbarian as ihe 
culture; before 
that h(‘ bowed 
humlily. 

I)isguis('d as a wives of i 
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name ol reler 

Michailof, he went into foreign countries, 
not to enjoy himself, but to learn. He 
did not yet ('onsider hims(‘lf worthy to 
a])pear in all his state. He had for some 
time served in his ow'ii army as a jirivate, 
then as a bombardier, lati'r as a cajitain, 
and .so through the grades, and hacl sub¬ 
mitted to the orders of foreigners. It was 
only after great victories that lu; ventured 
to assume higher commands. He went via 
Riga to Holland first, and then visited 
England and Holland again ; not France 
this time, because Louis XIV., as Saint- 
Simon tells us, dissuaded him in a courteous 
manner. He wished to see everything 
everywhere. Holland, with its highly 
developed navy, especially attracted him. 
It was an important j)oint for the educa¬ 
tion of the Russian people, particularly 


sank to the position of a second-class or 
third (dass power. The maritime jiroblem 
was solv(‘d lor Russia ; a new^ era dawned. 
Peter and Russia were seized with a wild 
joy. Peter juiblicly danced upon the 
. table aiui drank to the health 

'*w*^*^* of the cheering mob. He had 
p resolved even before the close 

of the war to remove the 
centre of the empire to the Baltic. He, 
therefore, built after 1703 on the Neva, 
in the territory conquered from vSweden, 
a fortress and a new capital which was 
to bear his name, in orider that Russia 
should not again be driven back from the 
sea, and that she should not forget the 
man who had led her to the sea. He 
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remembered, as he did so, the ancient times 
when that coast had been Russian, and 
the men who had won the first- victory 
over the Swedes. He, therefore, founded 
the Alexander-Nevskij Order. St. Peters¬ 
burg, where he felt himsedf “in a sort of 
paradise,’' he modestly called his littl(‘ 
window looking on Europe. 

* This same longing for the sea impelled 
him to win the shore of the lhack St‘a. 
The declaration of hostilities by the 
sultan, whom Sweden, the Tartars, Stan¬ 
islaus Lesezynski, and the French had 
instigated to mala* war on Russia, was 
therefore most 


for new high-roads and waterways through¬ 
out his emj)irc, and conteinpIat(‘d con¬ 
necting the Twerza with the Msta, the 
Dw'ina and the Don with the Volga, the 
Casj)ian Sea with the Black Sea, and both 
by means of the Volga with the Baltic. 
He constructed the great Ladoga Canal, 
which conn(‘Cted the Wolchov wath the 
Neva. Holland was his model in these 
operations, as Sweden was for road 
making. The postal sysit'in was satis 
factorily enlarged under Peter, although 
(ierman officials were still em])loyed and the 
postal accounts were for a long time ke}jt 
in(ierinan. Peter 



W(‘lcoine to him. 

Peter already 
dreamt of march- 
ing to “Zari- 
grad,” tint is, 

(' oils 1 antinople, 
as on< t‘ the luM'oes 
ol old Kussia had 
done,in order to 
Ire ‘ the Chris¬ 
tians of the East 
-St'rbs, Mon- 
t('negrins, Bul¬ 
garians, (In'eks. 
and Wallachians 
Ivom tlu‘ Tur¬ 
kish yoke. He 
('alculated upon 
a univtM'sal rising 
.it the Christians. 
t)ut his under- 
taking fail ed 
siin})ly because 
no such rising 
took ])lace. Sur¬ 
rounded at Hust'h 
on the Pruth by 

q- , Bocomiiig absolute Tsar in Peter the Grc.at rode rough-shod 

JO 0,000 lUlKS meaningless tradition, and soon procured for Ru.ssia an 

... .. . j Po 


PETER THE GREAT ; CHIEF OF ALL THE ROMANOFS 


;ind 


, O GO 

Tartars, 


fit* honourable place among the great European Powers. He died in ITH.'i. 


was eoinjielled to surrentl<T Azov on July 
jjrd, 1711, and d(*stroy his fleet. He took 
this humiliation deejily to heart. It was 
rt‘serv(‘d for his successors to coiujuer the 
northern shore of the Black Sea. 

He fought with betti'T fortune against 
the Persians for the ])ossession of the 
Casfiian Sea, across which the commerce 
betwT'en Europe and Asia was intended 
to ])ass. The Russians captured in 1723 
Daghestan, Gilan, Mazandaran, with Resht, 
Asterabad, and Baku. 'Inc way was 
paved for their dominion on tlit Caspian 
Sea. With a thorough appreciation of the 
value of free intercourse. Peter provided 


also tried to ini- 
firove the fairs, ol 
wliich there wi re 
SOUK* 1,630. 

conclndetl 
commercial liva- 
tics with several 
European states, 
ord(‘red his Bo¬ 
yars to si‘iid their 
children abroad, 
and uiidcnook 
liimsell, in the 
year 1716. Ins 
second journey 
to the West, 
where he devoted 
his special atten¬ 
tion thi^ time to 
art and science, 
a ])roo( ol the 
jirogress he him- 
st‘ll had iiiadt' in 
culture. He now 
x'isited I^'ranee 
and took pains 
to eon elude a 
c o 111 m e r e i a 1 
t r a t y and a 


closer alliance with Louis XV., and would 
have been glad to marry bis daughtci 
Elizabeth to the heir to the [hrone. But 
France only consented to a commercial 
treaty. Louis XV. married on St^^jterribeif 
5th, 1725, Maria, daughter 01 that Stanis¬ 
laus Lesezynski whom Peter in 1707 had 
heljied to clrive from the Polish throne. 

Peter also brought foreigners into the 
country that they might erect workshops 
there and carry on liusiiicss. The French 
started tapestry works and stocking 
factories on the model of the Gobelins 
manufactory at Paris, and were famous 
for their skill in weaving Russian wool, 
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as the Kn.^lish were for the preparation 
ol Russian leather. The tsar allowed 
lon‘i/:;n(MS to look everywhere for metals. 
He himself founded factories and com¬ 
manded the* Russian artisans to take 
instruction from fonagiuTs ; thus he sent 
„ . , a number of shoemakers from 

Debt to town to Moscow to be 

ForeigLr. I'.v tho Enplish who were 

workm^^ there. He im})roved 
the conditions of minin}i;, agriculture and 
stock-learin/:,^ No aspect of (‘conomic 
development (‘scaped his notice. The 
])rosperily of tin* (Tn])in‘ increased and 
the economic revival spread. The national 
rtiveiiue inert^ased in lilt(‘en yi'ars (1710- 
1725) Iroin thiee to ten million roubles. 
Tlu‘ infhn'iK'e and i)rcstiee of Russia were 


of the line, 800 vessels, and 28,000 sailors, 
which soon showed its value in war. 
There were in his army many foreign 
officers or Russians educated abroad, so 
that in the end he was able to defeat all 
his enemies. In this task he was especially 
supported by his general Patrick Gordon, 
a Scotsman, his admiral Franyois Lefort, 
a Genevan—both died in i()gg - anil 
James Bruce, a Scotsman, who managed 
the artillery dej)artmcnt. The Russians 
themsi'lves soon made merry over the old 
army ; Theophan Pososhkof, the ])easant 
scholar and })artisaTi of Peter, com])ared 
it to a herd of cattle. Th(‘ army which 
P(der created beat the first coinmandt'is 
in liurope. 

He devoted not less cand’ul attrition 



THE PALACE OF ORANIENBAUM, NEAR PETERHOF, BUILT BY PETER THE GREAT IN I7M 


immensely widened by the growth ol to lountling educ'ational institutions, so 
nation.'d wealth and intercourse with that Russia might no longer be dej)endent 
other conntri('s. 'I’lie first })la('e among for her cidture on tlu* outsid(‘ world. Ht‘ 
all Russian monarehs is on these grounds thus std uj) technical scIk.'oIs, such as a 
most emphati<'ally to be assigned t(> P(‘t(‘r sc'hool for accountants, a school for 
the (ireat. working builders^ a navnl academy, a 

riu' (iii(d corj)s in Russia had b(*en. sc'hool of cartograj)hy. and introduced 
sin('(' Ivan the Terrible, the Strelitz. As foreign teachers, with whom h'‘ had 
they had sevia al times revolted against j)ersonally much intercouise. His ac(]uaint- 
Peter, he dissolved them in i(k)8, after a f with Leibnitz, whom he 

inflicting a sanguinary punishment for i * nominateil privy councillor 

th(‘ir disloyalty. He now formed nt*w res”^ with a salary of 1,000 thalers, 

regiments of foot .soldiers and dragoons ^ * was imt)ortanl. At the sugge.s- 

as a standing army, which was raised to tion of Leibnitz he founded the Academy of 

210,000 men and regularly levied. The Sciences, which was intended to have its 
Cossacks and the wild Eastern tribes seat in St. Petersburg (it only came into 
supplied an unlimited number of fighting existence after his death, 1725). Peter 
men. Pet(M'created a large force of artillery niso equipped scientific expeditions, as 
and a fleet, numbering forty-eight ships for example to Kamchatka, in order to 
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RUSSIA IN WINTER; ST. PETERSBURG UNDER SNOW 


solve tilt' problcni whether Asia is ctui- Novgorod, and ollu'r towns. Tie also was a 
necU'd with America. patron ol science. The author Polykarj)ov 

It w#is not less important (or Russia received 2(x> roubles Ironi Ik'tt'i* tor th(‘ 
that he brought to his court scholars “ History of Russia Iroiri the Si\tt‘(‘nth 
from Little Russia such as Theophan Centuryonwards,” which h('printed. iVtiu' 
Prokopovitch and Stetan Javorsky. did much also tor gt‘ogra])hy. H(‘oidered 
who had already advised the founding curious bones, }H*culiar stoiu's, and even 
ol an academy and now louiul a use- inscriptions to 1 k' colk'cted, ami human 
till outlet for lh(*ir energies in the xk ir a animal abortions to bt* 

1‘cclesiastical domain. But (lu* most ('\iiibit(Ml, whih'he noticed in 

im])ortant point was that Peter decided ° «»*»»» tlu‘ukase that ignorant p('opK‘ 

no one should l)e admitted to th(‘ service c^spapers oj such things 

of th<' state who had not ac(|uir<‘d the and ascribed tlumi usually to diabolic 
rudiments of sc'hool education and ^ome agency. He had the monastic lil)r:n.(‘s 
tc'c'hnical knowk'dge. Noblt‘S who were (cxaminedaiulcopies madi‘ot their archiv(‘s. 
unable t(.) read and write were to losi* their Hebuilt hospitals,and sent young j>ers(»ns 

nobility. Every ofheial was bound to ])Ut to study medii'ine abroad, h'lom January 
his children in a national school from ist, 1700, he introdiu'ed into R.ussia the* 

their Ituith to their tiltiamth year; 1111- Christian chronology—ol conrsi* ai'cording 
educated children of the official cia.ss to the Julian calendar, which had become 

were not allowed ti) manyv unless they had antiquated in the intt^rval but was still 
learned a trade, 'fhe tsar ordered a number tenaciously iqiheld by most non-Catholies 
of technical books to be translated into —wTiile hitherto the creation of the 

Russian, on which task he himself gave world had been Ihe starting- 

advice to the authors. They were to aim })oint. He evi'u recognised the value of 
in their translations at re- the public Press, and brought into ('xist- 
P producing not SO much the ence in 1714 the “Petersburg Journal.” 

anV Science words as the sense, and By such many*sid(’d and far-sighted 

were to guard against efforts to advance the civilisation of his 
useless digressions. Peter also reformed country, he more than justified the 

the obsolete and unpractical alphabet doctorate which he received from Oxford, 

by devising new forms of letters. Since and the further honour of being nominated 
the art of printing in Russia had made no a member of the Academy of Sciences at 
progress since the sixteenth century, he Paris. 

summoned Dutch printers and set uj) two The ancient provincial administration 
printing-presses in Moscow, four in St. would obviously be affected by this great 
Petersburg, one each in Tchernigov, reorganisation, and all tlie more so as 
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PETER THE GREAT, THE FOUNDER OF MODERN RUSSIA 

the W(jrst abuses juevailed in this domain, in 1719 into ten, and later into eleven. 
Since the othcials, as was then the custom governoishi])s, and these linally irit(» 
almost everywhere, received no salary, forty-three })rovinces. hach governor 
but only grants of laud, or had to maintain had at his side a ynovincial counci| 
themselves at the exiHmse of th(‘ ]K)pula- elected from the nobles. As central 
tion, they became regular tormentors of authorities he created in 1718 ten govern 
the ]ieople, whom they could plunder mental colleges or ministri('s, on the 
\^ithout breaking the law. Such emolu- Danish and Swedish model, for toreigii 
ments were called in Russia Kormlenje; affairs, war, the navy, the treasury, 
that is, nourishment or forage. “ Wait tor law, the revenue, noble estate's, industries, 
your ])ost and grow fat ” was the formula mining and trade. In eacli college one 
for ap])ointnient in the days of the old foreigner was given a position. In 1711 
tsars. IVter abolished the Kormlenje, Peter instituted a senate, in the place of 
in doing which he acted with his usual tlie Council oi the Boyars, as tlu‘ supreme 
harshness, if not brutality, and appointed court ot justice and a supervisory mithor- 
a ti.xed salary tor every oYticc'. ity ; he nominated a Procurator-(ien(*ral 

In the machinery ot administration as its presid(uit, who was to watch over tin- 
c()in})leti‘ ('onlusion jnevailed, since the observance ot th(‘ laws. He gave* the 
departments of th(‘ individual magistrates towns self-governnK'iit and independent 
wen* not clearly sejiaratcvl. Ptder jurisdiction, and (‘stablislu'd at St. 
divid(Ml th(‘ empire in 1708 into eight, P<‘tersburg, to control them all. a chief 



PETER THE GREAT ON HORSEBACK 

While Peter the Great sought to advance Russia by culture anti the arts of peace, he was not unmindful of its 
position as an empire that depended upon its strength of arms, and he aimed at making it powerful against its enemies. 
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WILLIAM III. WATCHING PETER THE GREAT WORKING AS A SHIPBUILDER AT DEPTFORD DOCKYARD 
When Russia’s grreat ruler saw the sea for ihe first time, a: Archange’. he became inspired with the ambition to make his country a naval power. He visited England to learn ship- 
bj'.lding, and, acopting the plebeian name of Peter Miclnilof, he worked with his own hands as a carpenter that he might understand the complete art of constructing ships. 







THE CROSS OF DESTINY NEAR POLTAVA 

Near the city of Poltava, at the junctioi: of the Poltava aud the Vorskla rivers, stands the massive cross shown in the 
illustration. It marks the resting-place of many hundreds of Swedish soldiers, who, under Charles XII,, were defeated 
by the Russians, led by Peter the Great, on July 8th, 1700. The battle at once marks the fall of Sweden’s power and 
the beginning of the rise of modern Russia, for as the one nation retrograded the othf-i made rapid strides forward. 


ina^istralt' who was n^sponsilih* to tho 
st’iiati* only, and had to attend to trade 
and eoninieree. 

The tsar ereated a luxly of ])ohe(‘ an<l 
introduced a sort ol state in(|uisition 
ill order to l)r(‘ak down tin* oj)])osition 
to liis retonns. He improved the judicial 
system ]xirtly alter tlu‘ Swedish model, 
more (‘Siiecially th(* ('liminal co(lt\ and 
retormed the system oi taxation liy sul)- 
stitiitine a ]i(»ll-tax tor the h(‘arth-tax. 
He took the sevt*r(‘st measures to ensure 
the ])ul)li(' ])ea(a‘, by no means an eas\' 


task when l)riganda{.;e was so widely 
prevalent. H(‘ prosecuted the coiners, 
built workhouses, infirmaries, and lunatic 
asylums ; he called on all his subjects to 
inform a|<ainst thii'ves, and ])unished 
the guilty oltem with his own hand. Jn 
order to raise the tone of honour among 
th.e wdiole body ot officials, who were botli 
ignorant and corrujit, he ordered t hat ever\’- 
one who entered the ]>ublic s«‘rvice should 
become nobie. By this expedient, and 
by the instiliition of orders, he abolished 
the privileges of thi* herialitary nobility. 



GENERAL VIEW OF POLTAVA, SHOWING THE FAMOUS BATTLEFIELD 
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Service and work would for the future 
(‘nnobl(^ a man. He introduced into the 
puldic service fT)urteen grades, of wliich 
the highest were to be attained by merit 
only, without resj)ect of birth. 

He interfered even with family and 
social lite. H(‘ would not tolerate face- 
v(m1s, or litt(Ts concealed by curtains. 
Women were not to live in Asiatic seclu¬ 
sion, but to jnove al)Out freely in the 
European fashion. He re])ealed the old 
Russian law by which all members of a 


at court in any other costume ; and a lax 
of from thirty to one hundred roubles 
was laid upon beards. In short, there* 
was hardly a form of life that Peter would 
iK)t have gladly reformed, all to raise his 
])eople as (juickly as ])ossible from the 
condition of barbarism. But although 
he esteemed strangers, followed their 
advice, and wished to Europeanise Rusf.ia, 
lit' did not do so slavishly, but only adoj)ted 
useful novelties; Ik* ])reserved the dignity 
of the Kusskin nation and allowed no 


familv had (‘(jual rights of inheritance, and encroachments lyy fort'igners. Thus he 
introduced the German law of primo- }Hinished severely anyone who })roj>agated 
genitur(', in ord(‘r that the younger sons Lutheran doctrines; and as tar as jiossible 
should be ('onpirllcd to look lor a livelihood he jilaced Russians in the leading ])(>sitions. 



H(‘. did all this with as much 
haste as if lu* want('d to leavi* 
notliing for his succa'ssors to do. 
or as if he wtav afraid that his 
retormswouUl Ik* reversed and his 
Russians l)rought bac'k to the old 
barliarism. Nor was this anti(’ipa- 
tion altogeth(*r groundless; to]- 
in s|)ite of his iion rule and un- 
parallel(‘d ('iiergy, he had his ene¬ 
mies; he. had not by any means 
coiKpit'rt'd the darkness. The part\' 


A CANAL DREDGER AT WORK 
in trade or in tin* ci\’il s(‘r\a’c(L 
But this enactment was repealed 
uiuh'r t he Empi-ess Anna, since it 
did not suit Russian ('onditions. 
Peter turthc'r det'reed that s(*rts 
should onl\ bt'sold bv familii’sand 
not se|)arat(‘ly like heads ol cattle. 
He introdiK'ed the social iorms and 
customs ol the W'est, an anging, lor 
(‘xanipl(‘, balls and recept ions uj)on 
th(‘ rrench mock*!. Indeed, he gave 
orders that Western dress should 



LADOGA CANAL, BUILT BY PETER THE GREAT 


lu* worn, in ordei', as an Iniglish dit>|omat 
ex[)resse(l it, t hat his people might be trans- 
h»rmed both outwardly and inwardly : and 
to make them entirt‘ly European, or, as he 
himsell deelari'd to thcDanish Ambassador, 
Juel, in order to make men out of beasts. 

When, having ri'turned from his first 
Euro])ean journey, lu* was respectfully 
welcomed liy the lE^yars, he received 
them graciously, embraced and kissed 
them, but at the same time nnnonstrated 
with them about their dress, cut off with 
liis own hands tin* beards of Eield-Marshal 
Alexei vSehein and others, as well as their 
long skirts and sleeves, and required 
that men and women alike should dress 
like Europ/cans. No one might appear 


()1 Old l^ussia still lived ; tlu'v ('l ept away 
like re])tiles when a sunl)eain strikts into 
tlu'ir lurking place. “ Lnhapjnly lu* stands 
alone with hisjlozen workers while mil¬ 
lions block tlTe way,” wrote the en¬ 
lightened Pososkof, ])easant and merchant 
at once, in his book on “ Poverty and 
Wealth.” 

The people, the body of officials, 
the cleigy, the Boyars, and in fact his 
own relations W(‘re dissatisfic'd with 
the reforms. When l\‘ter came back 
in i()C)8 from his travels, a story was 
current that it was not the tsar, but a 
stranger, while the real tsar had been 
rolled into the sea in a barrel by the 
Germans. The priests announced the 
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approach of Antichrist, and since, ac- secret agents after him. They found 
cording to a prophecy. Antichrist was to be him at Sant’ J^lmo, near Naples. He 
horn in adultery, it was said that Peter’s was induced to return home, and his father 
mother, the second wife of Alexis, was sat sternly in judgment over him. He 
the false virgin, the adulteress. Insulting fon'cd Alexis, at a meeting of notables in 
notices were posted on the walls. The the Kremlin, to renounce the throne 
clergy were especially dangerous, since, (February 14th. 1718). He then orderedhim 
being unpleasantly disturbed in their i/o/cc to be thrown into prison and tortured. 
j,. far nicntc by Peter, they The tsarevitch was found dead there on 

the*Enemies** thought it their duty to op- July 7th. Peter the (heat, in excess of 

])ose the innovations. The zeal, had thought himself bound to sacri- 

r ress Patriarch of Moscow declared lice his own son on the altar ol his country, 

that shaven beards were unworthy of men; He clearlv saw Irom whi(di side the 


a beardless man r(‘seml)led a b(‘ast. Euro- greatest danger threatened his immense 

j)ean dress was stigmatised as the badge work : it was the ('liurch ; and he then'- 

of unchristian views. Foreigners were lore soon determined to limit th(‘influence 
always in such danger that Peter had oftheckagy. On the death of the Patriarch 
to protect them. A physician, P»rem- Adrian, the enemy ol his relorms. in 1700, 

burg, was almost murdered because a he did not again lill the vacant chair, but 


skeleton had bet'ii seen in his 
possession. Whenever iin*s 
t roke out, ioieigiiers were 
not infn'cjiK'ntly the victims. 
On the occasion (d the n'volt 
of the Strelitz cor])s, a mass¬ 
acre ol all foreigners had bi'en 
])lanned. It was iutendc'd to 
dt'stroy the (ierman quart (m 
. ind to attempt the lile ot tie' 
tsar. Ji he had not inter- 
N'ciied at the \('rv hist with 
s e V (‘ r i t y and c()ui age, a 
general revolution would have 
broken out. 

The victories ol Azov and 
Poltava contributed largely to 
strengthen Petei's gov(‘in- 
ment. Nc'verthcless, he was 
callediijxm tosupipress inmH'i- 
ous risings ol tlie Cossacks 



ADMIRAL LEFORT 
Peter the Great was by no means 
averse to employiuK forei{fii offi¬ 
cers, many of whom were in the 
service of Russia. Francois Lefort, 
admiral of the fleet, was a Genevan. 


nominated Stelan Javorskv as 
\'ict‘-])a triarch. In 1721 he 
d(‘lmit(‘lv abolished th(' fillicc' 
ol Paliiarch, and a])]>ointed a 
synod ol bishops as the 
chief ec('l(‘siasfical authority, 
and, as in the case ol th(‘ 
s nail', be ]>laced at its head 
a j)i'o('m*ator-geiu'ral, w ho was 
often a soldiei. to ]"e])res('nt 
the tsar. In thi' edict which 
announci'fl this cliange tin* 
tsar stated that “the ('ommon 
peo))lecannot giasj) the dif'lei- 
(‘nee betwei'ii llii' highi'st 
s]>iiitnal and setnlai power, 
and imagine that the chiel 
pastor ol the Church is a 
second soveringn, who is.the 
(‘(lual, il not thi' superior 
of the tsar.’’ He advised 


and different bands, as well as the 
rebellions ol various individuals. How 
far the clergy were to blame lor these 
insurrections cannot at this distance 
of time be ascertaini'd. They t'ven knew 


th(' bisho]>s to avoid disj)lay and pride 
and to forbid m(‘n ])n)strating thein- 
s(‘l\'es Ix'lore them. lCv(‘ry bisho]> was 
to set nj) a school in his jialace 
JVter also lookf'd into tlu' monastic 


Imw to sow o|)])osition in his family. (piestion, and k>rbad(' anyone to enltn* a 
His sister, his wife Juidoxia l^opuchin, coment before th(' ag(* of thirty. He 
and even his son Alexis, w'ere unfriendly ordered tlu' monks t(Plearn a 

to his reforms and therefore.to him. trade. He did not venture to 

1 hat w'as the greatest sorrow to IVter. »'*i**'^*' confiscate the monastic re- 
He sent his wife, in i()()8, to a convent, * venues, although the monas- 

but her cell became the centre of all the teries had piled up immense wealth, and 
machinations against him. He tried were often merely incentives t(^ idleness 
vainly to guide his son’s steps into another and vice. He imposed on them, however, 
path. Even the threat to exclude him from the duty of keeping uj) schools and support- 
the throne proved unavailing. While ing the destitute. With tliese exceptions 
he was on his trav'els, Alexis fled, in 1717, he interfered little in religious questions, 
the relations of his wife, Charlotte and was thoroughly tolerant to all denomi- 
f Brunswick, at Vienna. But Peter sent nations. It W'as perhaps mainly from fear of 





SPANNING THE RIVER NEVA* THE NICHOLAS BRIDGE 
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the excessive ]X)wer of the Cliurch that he 
retained the des])()tic form of government, 
and even wislietl to strengthen the 
power of the soveieign. Even Ivan the 
Terribk; had condescended to convene 
pioviiH'ial di(‘ts ; Iiis successors did the 
same ; hut IVter refused. His ministers 
supi)orted Jiim in tliis. Stefan Javorsky 
P actually wrote a book in wliicli 

^ scientific 

° ^ basis to absolutism. ]\‘ter did 

Russias , , , . 

not, how(iver, go so lar; for 

instance, \n^ forbade j)rostration before Iiim 
and servile modes of address. But in the 
(juestion oi (he ro\’al fitl(‘ Ik* wished to 
br(‘ak with tiadition, and assumed the 
style (d hanjK'ror of all the Russias. H(‘ 
tlins placed himself on an ecjuality with 
flu* Roman (‘mj)eror, since he regarded 
hims(‘ll as a successor of tlie ByzantiiK' 
( ;esars. He was thus the first sove¬ 
reign in JuiroiK' who no longer acknow- 
ledgc'd the Roman idea of world empire. 
In oi'der that his ndornis and those oi 
his heirs might not be (‘xposed to an 
attack d(^li\'('red by some crown prince ol 
tilt' Old Russian ])arty, he changed the 
law of succession in so far that each tsar 
could nominate his succ'cssor. 

.■\ more vi'isatik* monan h ('an hardly be 
imagined. Ik’ter ])ut his hand to every¬ 
thing : almost (‘\('rvthing was due to 
his own initiali\'(\ luen if he tried to 
introduce the civilisation and morality 
ol the Wk'St into Russia by jorce, he never 
allowed Russia to Ix'c'ome dej)endent on 
stiang(!rs or to be go\'erned by them. He 
summoned young Russians as w'ell as 
loieigners to his si(k‘. In Beter’s evrii*. 
as Ikishkin says, there was a w'onderlul 
brood ol eagk'ts ; Menschikov, who sprang 
irom a small lamiK, became princx*, 
iiekl-niarshal and admiral ; Boris Schere- 
inetjef, thti tirst marshal ol Russia, re¬ 
nowned lor his bravery and u])rightness, 
wh()si‘ (exploits w'ere the theme of folk¬ 
songs ; 1h(* brothers Demetrius and 

Michael Golizyn, Imodor Golovin, Gavrilo 
(iolovkin, Jacob Vasily, and Gregor 
Dolgoruki ; the fiery, honest, and 
shrew’d Jagusinsky, solicitor - general 
oi the senate; Boris and Alexander 
Kurakin (tatlu'r and son), ambassadors 
to the Euro})eaii courts; Peter Tolstoi, 


a splendid diplomat; Alexis Kurbatof, the 
treasurer, and others. Even Peter 111 . of 
Holstein, the degenerate grandson of Peter 
the Great, said in his praise that he 
had reared an enlightened family and 
furnished the state with able generals and 
officials. 

Peter died on February 8th (January 
28th o.s.), 1725, barely fifty-three years 
old, the gr(xit(\st of the Romanovas, and 
one of the gr(‘at(^st monarchs of any 
nation. Seldom has any man (unployed 
his life to more advantage. The new era 
of Russia begins wuth him. H(‘ filled tlu' 
country wuth fresh and vigorous sap, 
breathed a iU‘W .spirit into the giant frame 
of the nation, and rejuv(*nat(‘d tht' 
(unpire. His siu'cessors stand on his 
shoulders. 'I'he foreign di])lomats wtae full 
of w'onder at his jx*rson. “ rh(‘ tsar 
towers above (‘vc'ry man in his r(‘ahn,” 
wrote tht‘ Danish arnbas.sadoi' ; “ he is 

a marvel ol wusdom, acuteiu'ss, obst'i va- 
tion, ])rom])tness. and stri'iigth.” 

'i'he tsar’s owm jx'ople honoured such 
servici's. 'Fhe senal(' b(.*stow^(‘d on him the 
title ol Great luitluM* ol his ('oimtry. Yvi 
hv had rc'ceived a V(‘ry defective and okl- 
fashioiK'd education. I'lie ek'c tress, So|)hia 
('hark)tte ol Brandenburg, after 1701 
first queen ot Prussia, admirably (k'sc'ribed 
^ ^ him: “He* is at onc(‘ vt'ry 

K"™' ‘"’,i ','‘7 

HU Country" IkkI It.' .'nioyt'd a 

lu'tter (‘diuation he w'ould 
have beena piM'tec't man.” It is obvious t iia,t 
.sometimes in his exacting labours la; acti'il 
over hastily, and that thus many ol liis 
creations apj)eared clumsy at first ; much 
also that he j)lanned was not carntal out, 
and much ])roved ephemeral. Documents 
that have been quite recently published 
give us a glimpse into tlu' indelatigal)le- 
ness and variety of his labours, ami into 
his capacity for carrying a matt(‘r through. 
The documents k^' the history ot his reign 
are not yet completely accessible, nor has 
any exhaustive life ol Peter been written 
owing to the mass of matimials. But with 
the lapse of time his true gnxitness has 
been fully iT.ali.sed. In days of dis¬ 

tress his disciples wept at his grave, and 
folk songs called on him to rise from the 
tomb. 
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WHEN WOMEN RULED IN RUSSIA 

PETER THE GREAT’S SUCCESSORS AND THE 
BRILLIANT REIGN OF CATHARINE THE GREAT 


IT was a inisfortune for the cmj)ire that 
IVter the (heat died without havinj:^ 
nominated Jiis siieccssor, not merely l)ecaus(i 
a civil war miglit easily have aris(ni, but 
because this ins(^curity ^uew into a malady 
which endunul lor a whole centurv, occa- 
sionin{< f^reat danj^ers to the e.mi)ire. 
Almost all the relations of Peter, his 
second wile, (hUliarine I., his nieces, his 
dauf^diters, and his grandsons ^(rasped at the 
sceptic. After almost every change 

ol sov(‘reignty Irom the end ot tlie si.xtecnth 
to the beginning of the nineteenth century 
was ettected by <a coup d’etat : and how 
many tsars died a natural death ? 

J\der was iollowixl on lh(‘ throne by 
ratharine, a J>ithuanian ol low origin, 
chielly because she had won much credit 
l)()th with the army and with the official 
classes by wise bril)ery of the (hand \'izir 
in the crisis on the Pruth (1711). Slie 
designated I’eter IP, grandson ol Peter 
and son of the unfortunate Alexis, as her 
succt'ssor. She died in 17.17, and he on 
luibruary ptb. i7d<>- The throne was 
then lield by the army, especially by the 
guards. 'I'hiis in 1730 the nieci^ ol I’eter, 
the Duchess of L'ouiland, Anna l\'anovna. 
the second daughter ol his brother and 
L*o-tsar Ivan, came to the throne, and in 
1740 Ivan VI. Antonovitcli of Brunswick- 
Bevern, a grandson of Ikder, with his 
rnotlier, Anna Leopoldovna, as regent. But 
those latter were deposed in the course of 
^ the next years, and Elizabeth, 

the T^ro™ third daughter (born in 
of Russia tliei'efoie illegitimate) 

ol Peter, mounted the throne, 
which she occu]>ied until her death, in 
I7()2. After her, the grandson of Peter 
the Great by his second daughter, Anne 
of Holstein-Cxothorp. came to the throne 
as Peter III., but was forced to abdicate 
after six months, and finally, on July T7th, 
1762, w^as murdered by Alexis Orlov at the 
country house of Ropsha. His wife, 


Sophia of Anhalf-Zerbst, mounted the 
throne as (Vithirine JI. She was followed 
in I7()() by her son Paul 1 ., who was 
assassinated on March Jjrd, J(Sot. 

Jt is remarkahl(‘ that in the course ol 
the eighteenth century women mostly 
guided the. fates ol Russia, wliiU* the men 
could not hold their own. l)ut usually died 
^ . - violent di'alhs. Lider’s sisliM’ 

rITsiIT ^lad been the first to sit 

w. . on the throne, at (irst as regent ; 

Mistress proc-laimed 

sole ruler. vShe allow(*d hersell nion^ 
lilxnty of moximuMit than her brother 
JVter would ha\(‘ liked, and in this wav 
])a\(‘d the way lor otlx^r womim to tln^ 
thront?, Jiitherto an unprix edented rwent in 
Russia. The resjx'ct felt lor JVti'i* 1 . was 
so intense and jx'i-maneni (hat his .second 
w'ife was able; to succ('(m1 liim at once. 
Cathaiinc !. was the first absolntt'mistress 
ol Rii.ssia. 'flu' Raskolniki aloiu', true to 
their tradition, relusixl to swear allegiance 
to her, and prelerred to sulh'r dixith. 

With th(‘ woiram came also the jiowt'r 
of favourites, ol whom somi', such as 
Biihren (Biroii), the lavouritc' ol Anna 
Ivanovna, b(‘lia\’ed defiantly, and treated 
th(‘ whole nation with contempt ; some 
even wen* desirous of mounting the 
throne themselves, such as Alexander 
Menschikox', who immediat(‘ly, alter the 
death ot ('atharine I., betrotluMl his 
daughter Maria on May 25th, 1727, to 
the Iicir to the throix; (Peter 11 .), and 
washed to marry his son Alexander to the 
latter’s sister ; in writing to the young 
Tsar Peter 11 ., he signed himself “ your 
father," and ordered the members of his 
family to be inserted in the almanac wath 
those of the imperial famil\^ and the 
names of liis daugliters to be recited in the 
church le avers. Alexis Rasumovsky, who 
w'as secretly betrothed to Elizabeth, be¬ 
came count (1744), field-marshal, and 
master of the hunt; Gregory Orlov, 
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ennobled in 1762, “the handsomest man 
in the north,” wished to marry Catharine 
IJ., and became»in 1762 an ancestor of 
Count Bobrinsky. 

It was a shameless stale of things. 
The parties at court were fighting one 
against tlie other without reganl for 
the welfare of the nation. If one jiarty 
„ - . came to the helm, it wreaked 

t*th**^* ^ ^ recklessly on the out- 

L,.l Court 'party The defeate,! 

were Ix'iK'aded ; if mercy was 
shown thcau from the “inborn goodiu'ss “ 
oj the ts.'irilsa, their hands \\(!re lojiped 
off, their tongues and eais cut off, their 
property cmiiiscated, and they were .sent 
to Siberia. Thus a series of alik' men were 
killed in barbarous part\’ feuds 'J'lu* hatred 
against foreigners was reviwd, and foreign 
officers were murdered ironi “ patriotism.” 

The new constitutional 
(dianges wi:re usually due to 
the ta\'ourites ; an attempt 
was ma(ie in th<‘in to limit 
the power of the ci'own in 
favour of the ('ouncillors of 
the crown. After the death 
ol the last l^omanof (17J0) 
the “ High Prix’v Council ” 
resolved to utilise the situa¬ 
tion in ord(*r to obtain 
charters for the nobilitv. 'I'lie 
Dolgorukij and (iolizyn ac¬ 
cordingly offered the crown 
tu the leniale descendants ol 
Ivan \'., who stood lurthc'r 
bom the throne, in the well- 
lound(Hl anticipation that 
they would more easily ac ¬ 
cept terms. Anna lvano\'na 
actually signed the demands laid belong 
her to the effect that the High Council 
-hould consist of eight members ; that 
vacancies should be filled by co-o])tatiou, 
and that the council should be suimiKUied 
for all imperial affairs, s() that without its 
consent no decision could be taken as to 
])eaec and war, nor any new taxes levied ; 
that no offices from the highest downwards 
might b(‘ conferred, nor any crown jirojicrty 
alienated without its approbation, nor any 
member of the nobility punished without 
its judicial cognisance. 

Anna, further, might neither marry nor 
nominate her successor without the ap- 
approval of the council. Thus in 1730 
the Russian Privy Councillors demanded 
all at once that which the Polish nobility 
only obtained in the course of centuries. 


document, 
and many 



PETER II. OF RUSSIA 
De.sigiiated by Catharine, the 
widow of Peter the Great, a.s her 
successor on the throne of Russia, 
Peter II., {grandson of tlie Great, 
became tsar in 17_’7. He died in I7:«». 

that the 


Possibly, too, the Swedish Riksrad had 
supplied them with a model. But the 
text of the capitulations which we have 
(juoted shows that the Russians were 
tyros in such matters. Men would not 
tolerate too sudden innovations, es]iccially 
when the body of Boyars and priests was 
intended to submit {o the rule of a few 
persons. ^ 

The Russian nation feared the domina¬ 
tion of the high nobility^ more than tin* 
tyraimy of the tsar. \Vhen, therefore, a 
few days afterwards, a general as.scmibly 
of th(; states was summoned and th(^ 
capitulation was reafl out, there was no one, 
so Bishop Theophan ProcojKU'itch tt‘lls ns, 
among Ihost' present who difl not tremble 
from head to foot when he heard the 
The members of tlu' Senate 
others ]>resented the empress 
with jH'titions against (lu* new 
constitution, and the officers 
of file guard cried : “ W'c do 
not wish tliat laws shall be 
dif'tated to the empress ; slu^ 
ought to have the .same rights 
as her ])iedecessors.” Anna, 
as might be exjK'ctcul, then 
carrie(l out a coup d’etat to 
s(‘curc t)i(‘crown. Russia was 
not yet ript' lor a moie liberal 
constitution. Despotism, in 
fact, now struck dc'ejHM roots, 
since it had. as it were, n” ('iv(‘(l 
the sanction o( fh«* pi'ople. 

In f)lher r(‘speels th(‘ i ale 
of I he Iviissian emp] essi‘s. 
with tlir (‘xre|)tion oj 
('atharim* II., w’as tlioroughly 
bad. A])arl from the hiet 
greatest licentiousness ])re- 
vailed at the court, and that soiut^ 

empressi's, like Catharine I. and Elizabeth, 
wT're addicted to drink, they achievetl 
nothing of note by their foreign iioliey, 
although th(‘y all govenu'd in the s[)irit 
of Peter, and w^re anxious to carry out 
his j)lans. Elizabeth, at the 
advice of her favourite, Ivan 
Schiivalov, founded the Uni¬ 
versity at Moscow in 1755, and 
the Academy of Fine Arts at St. Peters¬ 
burg in 1758. Cyril Rasiimovsky wished t(^ 
establish a university at Baturin in the 
Ukraine. The learned Privy Councilloi 
Teplof said, with justice, of these founda¬ 
tions : “ The Academy is without acade¬ 
micians, the University without students, 
the rules are not followed ; an irremediable 


Elizabeth 
the Patron of 
Education 



It s 1 rcmaikabU lact that cluiinj? the eightec-iith century the late of Russia was ch efly in the hands 
of w men rukis Gitattst f th st was Cathar ne II a woman of stiiking intellectual g Its bhe 

was desirous a one time to abolish serfdom and took *. deep i tcrest in the condition of her 
Duritu her Majesty s riyal pi ogresses it was the custom of her favourite Potemkin to pat h ip 
miserable viliaRes into a state of apparent prosper ty Our illustration depicts such a deception 
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confusion prevails everywhere.” This con¬ 
fusion was apparent in foreign policy no 
less than in home affairs. The iniiuence of 
foreigners now made itself felt in a liarsh 
manner. Under Anna, th(‘ German in¬ 
fluence was ])redominant ; the. Russians 
were treated with contem})t. 

Anna regarded herself as a 
for(‘igner, and ridiculed the 
Russian nobility and all that 
was Russian in an unseiunly 
fashion. She chose Iier court 
fools by ])rt'lerence from 
among th(‘ Russian nobles; 

(‘ven princesses were com¬ 
pelled to submit to whip¬ 
pings, to crow like hens, sit 
on nests of eggs, etc. 

Under Elizabeth, French 
fashions were the vogue, 
and were t'quallv exagge- 
raled. The foreign jiolicy 
was shaped to suit this 
movement. The greatest 
victories, such as that won 
in ('onjunction with Taudon 
in 175() at Kuiu'isdorf, were not made full 
use of. Policy was guided by si'utiineiit 
rath(*r than by regard lor the ])ublic wel¬ 
fare. Souk* ad\'antages were obtained 
against Turkey, but at an exc(‘ssive price. 

At the invitation of the Empress 
Elizabeth thtue then came to court Joanna 
Elizabeth of 
Anhalt-Zerbst, a 
princess of (iot- 
torj). coiim'cted 
through Anna 
Pi'trovna with 
the Romanovs, 
t oge 1 h e r w ith 
her (laugh t(‘r 
So[)hia Augusta 
Fix'derica. She 
succeed(Ml in 
marrying her 
daughter to the 
heir to the 
throne, Peter 
Fe do r o V i t c h 
(Se)Tember 1st, 

1745). Sophia 
had air e a d y 
adopted tire Orthodox religion in 1744, 
and took the name of Catharine Alexe- 
jevna; she became afttu wards the 
great eminess Catharine II. Herself a 
beautiful and accom])lished woman, of 
great intellectual powers, she could not 
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HUSBAND OF CATHARINE II. 
Peter III. had been on the throne 
for only six months when he was 
forced to abdicate, and on July 17th, 
17()*J, was murdered by Alexis Orlov 
at the country house of Ropsha. 




EMPRESSES' ANNA IVANOVNA AND ELIZABETH 
The German iniiuence was predominant in Russia during: the reign 
of Anna, who, regarding herself as a foreigner, ridiculed every¬ 
thing that was Russian. French fashions were the vogue under 
Elizabeth, and the foreign policy was shaped to suit this movement. 


but ()vcrshad(xw her husband, who pos¬ 
sessed limited abilities and had been 
indifferently educated. When she was only 
fifteen, she read Plato, Cicero, and other 
classics. She studied later the new I re ich 
literature, especially the EncyclopcTdists. 

Thus, besides D’Alembert 
and others, she read and 
jiassionately admirt'd Monte- * 
S(]uieu, wTose writings she 
“ jiillaged,” and called his 
” Ksju it des Lois,” the 
monarch’s bn'viary. “If I 
were Poj)e,” she said, ” 1 
would canonist' him.” She 
kept u]> a vigorous t'orre- 
spondeiK't' with Voltaire : 

“ Th(‘ aiK'ients wx)uld have 
ranked him among the 
slu' wu'ote of him. 
bought ” Diderot’s 
for 15,000 livie.'-, 
but on the condition that he 
managed it for her during 
the rt'st ot liis lift' at a high 
salary. She was also tamiliar 
w’ith the literatures of England and Spain. 

Her gifts and accomplishments were 
balanct'd by lu'r Jict'ntionsm'ss, in which 
she siirpasst'd her jiredecessors. Never¬ 
theless, the lortuut'S ol Russia took a turn 
lor tilt' b(‘tt('r w^heii she mounted the 
throne on July 9th, jy() 2 s having dt'posed 
ht'r husband by 
foi ce. This ablt' 
worn a 11 soon 
probed the most 
c o m p 11 c a t e d 
questions. It 
could not, there- 
tore, est eipo her 
nofitx' that the 
tuture of Russia 
dt'pt'iided on the 
establishuK'iit of 
connections with 
the West. It w'as 
a great stroke 
of good fortune 
for the Russian 
nation that in 
her person a 
ruler took the 
reins of governnK'iit W'ho, as Peter the 
Great formerly, in the great struggle 
between reaction and progress, definitely 
placed herself on the side of progress. She 
not only possessed the wall to do something 
for the elevation of culture, but knew how 
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(.0 set the machinery of reform in m<^tion 
with niideniable skill and intelligence. 

Her powerful mind had long contem¬ 
plated various schemes of reform. Slu* 
found a coadjutor in the equally intel¬ 
lectual and beautiful Princess ('alharine 
Romanovna Woronzov-Dashkov, the most 
accom])lished woman of her time, who, as 
»she said, was willing to mount the scaffold 
tor her mistress. She did Catharine great 
service in the deposition of Peter III. 
The French wtMe the models lor Catharine 
in culture as well as in immorality ; but 
she did not imi- 
tat(‘ tlu'in to a 
slavish oi' vulgar 
degree. As she 
always remaiiK'd 
.1 sovereign in 
her a 11 i t u d e 
o w a 1 (I s hei 
I a vou r i t es, so 
she always main¬ 
tained her dig¬ 
nity among the 
loreigiKMS Iroin 
whom she learnt. 

Sht‘ kiK'W how 
to strikt‘ the 
haii))V mean, and 
did not go to ex¬ 
tremes, as Anna 
and J{lizabetli 
did, oi her hus¬ 
band Peter Ill,, 
who had deified 
t he Pi ii s s i a n 
king. Ficderie 
th(' (ireat, to an 
absurd degiv'e. 

Hesidi's Fnaich, 
sh(‘ also brought 
(iermans to lu‘r 
('ourt, esj)ecially 
natives ot the 
Baltic ])rovin('es, 
in which the best schools were to be found. 

Above all, she allowed the French 
philosophy of enlightennuait to influence 
her mind. W(jrshi})])iiig the views of the 
Encyclopaedists, she was tilled with the 
lofty thought of making her people hat)py. 
She dreamed of no less a scheme than the 
abolition of serfdom. “ Freedom, thou 
soul of all things,” she wrote, ” without 
thee all is dead ; 1 wish to have obedience 
in laws, but no slaves.” .Steeped in these 
ideals, she desired to inaugurate her reign 
with a modern code. She therefore resolved 


to summon a legislative assembly, on the 
model of the old French estates, from the 
whole of Russia, and' worked for some 
years with great diligeiK'e and acuteness 
at a draft scheme for its constitution, 
which testified to her lilxTal views. She 
wrote: “ The nation is not for the ruler, 
but the ruler lor the nation. The equality 
of the citizens consists in their only having 
to obey the law ; freedom is the right to do 
everything that is not forbidden by the 
law.” She condt'umed religo’ous persecu¬ 
tions and every form intolerance. 

Voltaire e x- 
presscd his as¬ 
tonishment to 
h(‘r. 

Evc'U Frederic 
the (iri'at could 
not find words 
(Mioiigh to cel(*- 
brate the author- 
I'ss, t h V li r s t 
woman who came 
lor ward as a 
legislator. The 
legislative assem¬ 
bly was sum¬ 
mon-*d in the 
ear zybi). ■ It 
consisted of re¬ 
presentatives ol 
all classes and 
races in the em¬ 
pire, 55() ])ers()ns. 
i'hvYv were to 
be seen senators, 
officials. soldicM's, 
members ol the 
synod, citizc'iis, 
l)easants, 'far- 
tars, Kalmucks, 
Lafts, vSamoy- 
(*di‘';, Germans, 
and Poles, livery 
m e m b e r was 
required to be provided with an authori¬ 
sation from at least live of his electors, 
and received a medallion In'aring the 
likeness of ('atharine and the inscription: 
” For the happiness of one and all, 
December 14th, i7f)().” 

All members wen* declared inviolable 
for the period of their sittings, and exem})t 
lor ever from all corporal punishments. 
She wrote to Voltaire: ” 1 think that you 
w'ould be jdeased with an assembly in 
which the Orthodox believer sits between 
the heretic and the Moslem, all three 
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listen to the speech of an idolater, and then 
the four of them ^ome to a unanimous 
opinion.’' This assembly, owing to its 
composition, was naturally unfitted foi 
legislative work. In the middle of an 
earnest discussion over the rights of 
(’itizens in towns, one member talked 

about hygiene, and another recommended 
a remedy against frost-bite. Nevertheless 
in the 200 sittings or more which the 
assembly h(‘ld a number of questions were 
thoroughly discussed, and resolutions 
were formulated which are of the highest 
interest. 

Owing pr(*sumably to the Turkish 
war, Catharint' dissolved the assembly 
on December i8th, I7()8; only the 
s})ecial committees continued in force 

Until l)ecemb(‘r 4I h, 1774. 

Slie em})hasised, at any 

rate, in a ukase, the 

belief that the proceed¬ 
ings had dif'fuscsl light 
and learning ov(‘r the 

vvh(»le realm. Tlu* (jues- 
tion of the abolition of 
serfdom had also been 
touched uj)on in the 

asseml)Iy : even some 
nobles among tlie depu¬ 
ties were in favour of 
it. Count P(‘t(*r Sclu're- 
metjet, a great beiu'factor 
to the ])oor, and so lu'e 
from })rejudice that 
liad Tiianiec 
clared hib readiness 
emancipate them all. But 
on the whole tin* Rus¬ 
sian nobility were not 
inclined to release tlieir 
“ souls ” ; lor that would ha\’e meant 
economic ruin lor most of them. Many 
were lull of class ])rejudic(‘s. The poet 
Alexander Suinarokov ex})re.Shi‘d their 
vi(‘w when he says: “The [)easant is as 
iitt(*d for serfdom as the house dog for the 
chain or the canary for the cage,” 

('atharine herself honestly desired the 
complete, but gradual, abolition of sei 1- 
dom and energetically advocated its 
amelioration. She severely punished 
persons who were denounced to her for 
their inhumane tn'atment of serfs. But 
the question was very complicated, for 
serfdom had a political basis. Its Ix'gin- 
ning lies in the Tartar age, when the 
Russian petty ])rinces, who were also the 
chief ta.x-collectors of the Tartar Khans, 
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were^ obliged to raise the Tartar imposts 
together with their own, and for this 
object had to introduce a new system of 
fiscal groups. The increased demands on 
the army and revenue caused by con¬ 
tinual wars com})e]led the Muscovite 
grand dukes above all to look lor means 
with which they could enforce the military 
duties of the nobility and the taxes and 
services of the jX'asantry. 

A suitable machinery was found in the 
well-])roved system of frscal groups with 
common responsibility, so that the govern¬ 
ment could not touch each s(‘parate indi¬ 
vidual immediately, but only through tlu' 
body of rate])ayers. Tht‘ same nu'thod 
was a]q)lied to the nobility to bring 
X ..^1^ military scavicc* 

by lh(‘ c 1 e a lion ol 
“ distric ts of nobility.” 
in which an ocladozik. 
ek‘clc“d from amongst the 
nobles, fixi'd the amount 
and v'aliu^ 0} t])(‘ military 
.s(‘r\'ic(‘which each of the 
“ district nobles ’’ liad to 
remder. .As a reward foi 
the service* the ])rinc(* 
handed ovt*i to the nobk's 
crown lands with the 
rc'sident ju-asants, whose 
numb(*rs constilntc*d the 
real \’aliie ol the* lands. 
'I'lu* nobles naturall\' 
could only discharge t h(‘ii 
obligations to the* stati- 
if the' pi'asants remained 
on the soil and c ultivated 
it ; il tht'se k‘tt theii 
I cart ol the country, 
the lands which they 
dest*rted had no further \'alue. In order, 
therefore, that military servica* might be 
secured, and the land-tax (])lough-tax). 
and, after Peter the (ireat, flu* hearth-tax 
or j)c)ll-tax, might ^lot be diminished, tlu* 
jceasants’ light of mccviiig their domicile* 
required to be elieekc'd. At first it was 
only restricted. Feodor Ivaiiovileh. T5()2 
and 1597, then Boris (iodniiov, ifcoi and 
Tf)02, Seliuskij, T() 07 . and Peter the* (ireat. 
Irequently oceiqcied tlu*msclves with this 
prolclem. k'irst of all. emigration was 
rendered difficult ; then it was absohitcdy 
forbidden, and the “ floating element “ 
of the population was permanently riveted 
to the soil. The jiower of the lord over his 
serf thus was strengthened, and the state 
did not interfere in their mutual relations. 
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In the seventeenth cemtury, prison, fetters 
and neck-irons were to be found in a 
country house. 

This patriarchal jurisdiction was not 
limited by any legal conditions, except 
that the death penalty was forludden. 
The peasants, however, always endured 
tkis burden in the knowledge that 
their services were rendered directly to 
the state as payment for the ofhcials 
performing military and other services ; 
that is, the nobility. Hut when P<‘ter 
111. in 1762 rel(‘ast‘(l the nobles from 
the obligation to serv’e the state, on 
the grounds that love lor the sovereign 
and zeal for the service of the state 
wen* so universal that it no longer 
a|)pt'ared nec(‘ssary to maintain those 
('omj)ulsorv mea¬ 
sures. a great agitation 
was roused among tlu* 
peasants, lor they 
l)elieved that on their 
side they wc'ic* released 
Irom all ()l)ligations to 
the iiobilitv. A res))on- 
sive (piiv(‘r was felt 
ihrouglioul lilt' ('Jiipire : 
evt'ii the dislurbanct's 
in the Ukraine ol tlu* 
y(‘ar 171)7 171)8, were in- 
ilueiiced by it. h'or the 
hist time tht* peasants 
were overcome by mis¬ 
trust ol the nobles, 
whom they accustal of 
kee])ing tht'm in slavery 
in dehanct* ol tlu* tsar’s 
will. This idt'a c 
more' ])romiu('ntly 
ward under Alexandei' IT, 
and has not bt'en entirely 
to-day. 

Catharine would certainly have lightened 
the yoke of serfdom. But on the other hand 
the solution of this question was then far 
too difficult ; on the other hand she had 
just been diverted from that idea by the 
barbarism of the empire, and altered her 
views surprisingly in 1708. Instead of 
alleviating the lot of the peasants, she 
extended the prerogatives of the land- 
owners, conceded to them the most 
extensive jurisdiction, forbade the pea¬ 
sants to impeach their lords, and allowed 
the lords to send their serfs to Siberia. 
Catharine, who erased the word rah 
(slave) froip the Russian dictionary, 
reduced to serfdom a million and a half 


peasants in Little Russia. The sanguinary 
revolt of the Ukraine ' peasants under 
Gonta and Selisnjak in just 

at the time when the abolition of serfdom 
was being discussed, completely destroyed 
the tsaritsa’s ])leasure in reforms, since 
she was indignant at the cruelties perpe¬ 
trated there, and she entirely changed her 
attitude, as the dangerous and sanguinary 
rebellion of Pugatchef fully occujiied her 
attention. 

.Although the Russian nobility in the 
bulk was hardly worth more than the 
peasantrv, vet it helped the state to 
keep the savage jieasantry in check, 
and might be legarded, therefore, as 
part of tile state machinery, ( atharine’s 
liberal notions received a still ruder 
sliock when, in the 
ct)urse of the French 
Revolution, that very 
for whose welfare 
and freedom men had 
written and toiled in- 
d e I at igabl y, j )er j)et ra ted 
hideous atrocities. Gonta, 
Selisnjak, and the Jaco¬ 
bins, Umani and the 
storming of the Hasiile, 
gave lu'r much food for 
meditation. Her o])inion 
was that the ])eople did 
not deserve liberty. 

Tht'ii her reactionai'y 
efforts began. She de¬ 
stroyed socialistic books 
and ordered their authors 
to be watched and tlu'ir 
correspouvlence opened. 
She broke oft relations 
with France, banished all 
Frenchmen who were su])])orters of the 
Ivevolution, and received the emigres with 
o])en arms. Catharin* did not, how¬ 
ever, entirely sacrifice her liberal ideas ; 
the peasants were only temj)orarily ii^ 
disfavour with her. She gave the nobility 
a sort of constitution according to districts, 
to the towns self-government and private 
jurisdiction, and special privileges to the 
merchants. The nobility at that period 
enjoyed her peculiar favour. She thought 
the king’s cause w’as the nobles’ cause ; 
no nobility, no monarch. 

Although Catharine would not abolish 
serfdom, she w'as at least trying to prepare 
for its abolition. She saw that the culture 
of the nation must first be raised before 
its condition could be ameliorated, and she 
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threw herself lieart and soul into the task fr‘v.»ni 1785170^^» former was incor- 
of raising the standard of schools and porated in the latter as a second division 
education. In this effort she was much as recently as 1855. The Russian 
helped by Ivan Betzkov, who had been Academy set about the preparation of a 
educated abroad. Like Peter the Great, Russian dictionary. The Princess Dash- 
slie founded schools, academies of science kov edited three letters ; the empress 
and art, and educational establishments, composed an aj)pendix to the first volume, 
d'here was room, for examj)le, for some Both academies performed meritorio^is 
P hundreds of well-boin girls in services in elevating the progress of 

for^Lcarnin'^*^^ Siuoliia Convent, and the science in Russia. 

and Science* immcnseeducationalinstitute Catharine’s literary activity had many 
for destitute children roused phases. When IVincess Dashkov, in 
the admiration oi Napoleon I. She com- published “ The Comjxinion ” 

missioned Diderot to juepare a scheme (or “Conversational Guide for Friends 
lor a system of s(‘condary schools. of Russian Literature ’’), the empress 

But, unlik(‘ Pet(‘r the (ua-at. she contem- composed for it some anonymous sketches 
})lated the education of th(‘ masses, and. of a satirical character. She also 
theretor(\ si‘t more thoroughly to work. She wrote treatises, tales, and plays. Thus 
not only, in 1775, orden'd the “ colleges she glorilied in “ Oleg ’’ the first cam- 
ot general su])ervision “ in the se])arate ])aign of the Russians against ('011- 
govermnents to pro\’ide lor the founda- stantinople ; lun* court l).andmaster, 
lion ol schools in t'viTy large towm, and in Giuseppe Sarti, composted choruses for 
T/Si built in P(‘tt'rsl)urg seven schools this ])it‘('e. In the ])iec(^ called “(rore- 
containing one* class onh', wliich im- bogatyr,” or the “ Hitro ot Misfortunes,” 
mediatt.'ly rec(‘ived 4(S() scholars, but also she ridiculed (iustavus 111 . of Sweden. 
nominat(‘d. in i/Sj, a sju'cial committee Other W'orks from her ])en art* “ 'I'he 
for the establishni(‘nt ol national schools. Siberian Shamans.” “ Deceivers,” “ Tlit* 
At the he;id ol tiu* ( timmission, it is true, ^ Blinded,” “ Woe lor the 

was [)laced TN'It'r Savadovski], who, in Genius of*^**^ Times.” L'or her grandsons 
spite ol liis leaining. was vt‘ry indolent, AlexanderaiuK'onstantineshe 

but he had effa'icnl scholars at his side, mpress “The (irandmother’s 

among them tlit* “ Ilh rian ” school- Alphabet,” and ” The I.ibiary,” which was 
director 'riieodor von Jaiikovics sent by ])rinted in BtM'lin. ShtM'ollerted linguisti' 
the hinijieror Joseph IL. in 1782, who notes, sjient time on archaeology and 
elaborated a n(‘w^ curriculum and wrote mythology, and (‘xtractt*d chronicles. SIk* 
text-books. 'file Russian Rosodavlel was fond ol histoix, es[)ecially Russian, 
published twtuity-eight school-books. “ No history supjilies better and greater 

These w(‘i(‘ modest lu'ginnings ; no vil- men than ours ; 1 lo\'e it to infatuation,” 
lage school had vet been erected. But the she wrote to Didt^rot. 

National School Ordinance ot August 5th, An imperishable monument of her 
I78(), made school relorm obligatory on the genius is to bt* tound in her numerous 
whole of Russia. The h'rencli educational letters, which testify to her grace, her 
system was tin* (unpress’s ideal in this; good breeding, h(‘r great inl(*Ilect and 
the Kmpt'ror jos(*j)h. wh(an she had met literary talent, as well as to her sparkling 
at the f)eginning ot July. 1780, in Mohilef, w'it and sensibility. She WTote with ecpial 
infhuuiced her in this direction, since he, facility (though.^it must be owned, with 
loo, was under the sjiell of the Ibench en- equal incorrectness) in Russian, (ierman. 
^ . ligditenment. At the advice and French. Her French letters, accord- 

Academy LatliariniHoimded in 178J, Siffrein Maury, surpassed even those ot 

on the model ol the French, Vbdtaire. For music alone she had no 
a Russian Academy, which was entrusted talent. She commissioned many trans- 

w’ith the duty of “ drawing up rules for lators and paid them w*ell, as Peter the 

orthogra])hy, preparing a l<ussian gram- (ireat had formerly done. As a ])atroness 

mar and prosody, and encouraging the ol belles lettres she brought distinguished 
study of Russian history.” The Russian poets, artists, philosophers, and scholars 
Academy stood, therefore, independently to her court, at which a high intellectual 
by the side of the Academy of Sciences, tone prevailed. Many famous contem- 

svhosc director was also the princess, poraries visited her there, among them 
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Voltaire and Diderot. With Haron 
Melchior (jiimm* (1723-1807), she once 
conversed for seven hours without inter¬ 
ruption on scientific questions. He was 
her art and literary agent in France, and 
bought for her books, works ot art, and 
collections. Voltaire was her intellectual 
model. Liberal and tasteful, sht; adorned 
and enriched St. Petersburg with works 
of art and splendid buildings of ev'ery sort. 
She loved brilliance and a luxury hitherto 
unknown in Russia. 

She also ))atr()nised the Russian scholars 
and ])oets. Ev(‘n in her day, Russian 
literature showe d a list ot famous luimes ; 
the Russian drama was creati'd at this 
time. The empress had a great share in 
rousing the self-consc ious- 
ness of the nation. Although 
a (ierman princess by birth, 

^he felt herst'll a Russian. 

Slu‘ said in jt'st to the 
phvsician who o))ened one 
ot her veins ; “ I'liat is 

better ; the last dro]) ot 
(uTinan blood is g(»ne.” 

The Russian party might 
have seen that it was |)os- 
sible to be a relornu'r and 
remain a trie* Kussian. A 
number of Russian news- 
pa] )ers sprang u]), and tht' 
national literature ot Russia 
now flowed in a broad 
stream. In short, the cul¬ 
ture of East liuro])e r()S(‘. 
at least in the higher circles 
of societv, to heights of 
which the most sanguine 
had nev(‘r dn^anu'd. It 
was also greatly to the 
honour of Catharine that sh<.‘ employed 
the Church in the cause of culture. vShe 
computed a sleji, on which Peter the 
Great did not vemture, namely, theconfis 
cation ot the estates of the Church. The 
Russian monasteries were enormously 
wealthy. They had been S})ared (*ven by 
tlie Tartars, and their ])ro]X'rt>' had grown 
from century t(! century. The number of 
their members amounted to more than a 
million ; the convent ot Troizko-vSergiev, 
at Moscow, alone had 120,000. ('athaiine 
now a])pointed a board, which placed all 
Church estates under one government. 
The ('onvents recc'ived for every ma'e 
memlH'r a rouble and a half : from the 
surplus, schools, hospitals, and other 
charitable institutions were to be erected. 


arine divided the Russian state into 
districts, in'order to improve the admini¬ 
stration and facilitate supervision, and 
thus created forty governments. During 
her reign large tracts of land were settled, 
mostly with colonists from the Wc'st, 
among them many Germans. The num¬ 
ber of the i)opulafion of the kingdom rojic 
under her to forty millions, which was 
due not only to the colonisation and in- 
('orporation of various regions, but also 
to the circ'umstance that sh(‘ paid attention 
to |)ublic sanitation, and among other 
things intioduced inoculation for small- 
])ox. She founded many towns, several 
of which bear ht*r name, constructed, 
Peter, canals and roads, and pro¬ 
moted trade and industri('s. 

It was fortunate for 
Russia that through the 
advo('acy of her gri‘at 
tsarit^a the warming ra\^ 
of Wi stern culture shone 
on lierlongiM- than formerly 
under Pct(*r theGriiat. For 
the military strength and 
]X)liticaI intlu(MiC(‘ of Russia 
gn'w with the ])rogress ol 
h(‘r ('ivilisation. In s])iti‘ 
of tlu‘ great stTvices ot 
('atharine we must not 
iorg(‘t that slu‘ only built 
on the foundation which 
Peter I. had laid. Peter tlu' 
Great had roused Russia 
troin a staailar apathy, and 
his task was the greater, 
lie did almost everything 
hims(*lf. ('atharine wairketl 
mainly through her states¬ 
men ; her greatest gift was 
her knack of gathering splendid men 
round lier. .She was aware of this, and 
just enough to admit it openly and to 
give the })recedenc(* to P(der the Great. 

Catharine’s fiTvourites were to some ex¬ 
tent highly gifted nnm, to whose* suggestion 
.she may have bec'n indebti'd for many 
an act ascribc'd to h(T own inventivt* 
powcis. It is jxu'haps an excuse for 
Catharine’s weakne.ss(s and scnsualit\' 
that in her days such conduct was uni¬ 
versal. But while other sovenugns were 
taken u}^ with sensuality, she worked 
indefatigably ; from early morning until 
late into the night she attended to the 
business of the emjiire. Her people 
readily forgave her any failings in view 
of her services. 


like 



POTEMKIN, THE FAVOURITE 
The favourites of Catharine were, for 
the most part, highly gifted men, and 
in the fiont rank of her c.steem stood 
Gregory Potemkin. But he wa.s not 
above deceiving her Majesty on occasion. 
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GREAT DATES IN THE HISTORY OF EASTERN 


EUROPE; A.D. 

376 TO 1793 

A.t). 


A.D. 

-«- 

376 

Hums inviule J^iussia 

IS9.3 

Austro-TTirkish war 

C. 480 

Czech ini|>iatioM to Bohemia aiul Moravia 

1598 

Murder of the pseudo-Dmitri in Russia ; 

750 

Prague founded 


murder ot Feodor I., la.st of the Kuriks; 

H62 

Ruiik the Inst of his line at Nov^oJod 


Mo'-cow pati i.irchate founded 

864 

Moravia Christianised 

1606 

Peace of \ lenn.r 

894 

Boiu'inia Chi islianised 

1613 

Michael I'edorovitz, first Romanof ruler; 

996 

Ma^vars overcome Moravia 


Russia Ix'coines Euiope.inist*d 

. {K»7 

Ole-K invades (ireek Empire 

1617 

Tn*aty of .Sollxwo .mil cession of h'inland to 

941 \ 
944 / 

Igor attacks Byzantium 

1619 

Sweden 

Ki*volt of Bohemia ; F'recleru k elector palatine* 

955 

Olga of Russia hajitisod 


elected king of Bohemi.i 

988 

liussi.i undt'r (Jreek anA^hristian influence 

1648 

Bohemi.i seemed to .-XiistiM 

C. 992 

Christianity iutroiluced into J‘oland 

1654 

Comiuest of Pol.iiid l)\ Russia and Sweden 

996 

Hungarian nujirarchy tounded 

1660 

Poland leg.iins mdf*[jendciii c* 

1941 

Henry 111. C(jn(|uers and devastates Buhemi.i 

1667 

Tie-ityof .Vndnissov and aciiuisition of Polish 

1061 

Hungary infested by I'oles 


territory liy Russia 

1077 

.Saint Eadislaus king ot Hungary 

1668 

John Casimir aljdic.ites Poland 

1132 

BoLi 11. king of 11nngar> 

1671 

Coss.Kks -ubjug.itecl in Russi.i 

1157 

Progress of Silesia 

1674 

{uhn .Sobieski reigns in I’olaiicl 

1174 

Bel.i HI. brings Creek civilisation int<* llungaii 

1675 

rutk-> defeated at Lemberg by John Sobieski 

1187 

1‘iemvsl Ottokar first king of Pioltemi.i 

1676 

Slef.in Pi.ilhoii leigns in Poland 

1222 

(bjlden Bull of llungaiy 

1683 

John .Siibieski oven onies the'Turks .iiid raises 

1223 

Russia inv.i(k-d by the (jolden Horde 


the sii*ge ot X'ienna 

1238 

lleniy 11. extends rule of .Silesia 

1686 

< >ien ii*t.do‘n tiom lurks 

1241 

Tartars rav.igi" lliingai>; Daiu-s dnveii b.uk 

1687 

1 lung.ii i.iii entwn bei canes lieredit.ii \ 


fiuni Uus.,ia 

1689 

Peter the Cie;il absolute* lulei in Russi.i 

1242 

'J'artai p<»\vei in Russia 

I6!)6 

< oii(iu<*st of A/ov by Russia 

1274 

Ladisl.uis <^t llungarvatid KudoU ot Ilapsbing 

1697 

1 inks defea!-d .It Zenl.i; Peter the Creat 


make league 


traiels 

i:UK) 

Moscow made* the capital o| Russia 

1698 

lledissolies the Stic*litz .uid forms .i flc*e*t 

1301 

Arpad dynastN m Iluugar> ends 

1699 

Ilung.irv liic’d fiom link- pe.ice of 

1309 

diaries l\‘olx*rt ot Anjou elected king of 


C.irlow it/ 


1 i ung.it y 

I7(M) 

Russi.i defeated at Narva b\ Charles .\ 11 ot 

1325 

.Silesia invaded bv John ot Boliemi.i 


.Sweden, inti odiu'tion of Jiili.in C.ilendar 

1342 

Lewis till* (iie.it king ot llung.nx 


into Lussi.i 

1344.82 

Lewis t lie (iieaf \ ii toiious in .Sei\i.i, Ihiig.iii.i 

1703 

.St. Peteisbing built for the laiiit.il 


.ind Dalm.iti.i 

170*1 

.Slams],Ills I. (‘lei ti*d at \ leiiii.i 

1346 

King Jolu), blind king, of Boheini.i, .it 

1707 

.M.i/a*|)pa .itteinpts to frei* the Ckraine 


t lecy 

I7tH> 

.Swc'des detc'.iled .it Poltava 

1370 

Lewis of Hungary elected king of Pol.md 

1711 

Defe.it of Kussi.ins on the I’nith; Russi.i in- 

1380 

'Faitar w'.it in Russia 


stitiites .1 sen.ite 

1383 

Moscow bullied 

I7i.> 

Kussi.iii coiKjuests on t)ie Baltic; I'innish 

1395 

Tamerlane invades Russia 


tenitory, E'.thoni.i and Livonia added to 

1411 

.sigismuuil of Hungary elected emperor ot 


Russia 


(lermany 

1716 1 

Pete- the' fire.it’s second visit to the West 

1415 

Martyrclom of John Iliiss 

1718 ; 

hxpulsion ot the Jesuits ftom Russia; peace 

1419 

Captuieof Prague by Ziska, the llussitele.uler; 


of Passarowitz ; death of Petei'.s son, 


Hussite war in Bohemia 


Alexis 

1437 

J’.olietnia and Hungary uiiitc*d to Austria 

1721 

•Abolition of patriarchal oltici* in Russia 

1442 

llunsadi \ictorious over the 'ITirks 

1722 

1 Pi.igniatu s.inction in Austria permitting 

1444 

Ladislaus ot Hungary defeated and slam at 


[ tc-ni.ile succession 


Varna; 1 hinvadi legent of llungar> 

1723 

1 Russian conipiests on the Caspian shore.s 

1448 

Ilim^adi defeatc'd at Rossova by 1 inks 

1725 

l_)eath ot I'eter the (ire.it 

1456 

Hun>.icli clelt*iids Belgrade 

1730 

Deposition of Peter II, (last of the Romanofs) 

14(>2 

Iv.in III. reigns in Russia j 

1737 

/Xustro-Russian war with 'Turke> 

1471 

L.idislaiis, king of i’oland, elected to Bohemi.in j 

17.9 

Cc'ssion of .Servia and WaUachia to 'JTirkey liy 


till one 


Peace of Belgrade 

1478: 

King of Hungary takes Silesia 

1740 

Prussia conquers Silesia ; Hungary supports 

1179 

Tart.ir inv.ision (<t Rus.sia repelled b\ Ivan III. 


Maria 'Theresa 

1481 

'I’ait.irs in Russia crusbed 

1741 

War of Austiian succession ; F'liz.ibeth, 

1491 

Hungary invaded by Maximilian of Anstri.a 


daugliler of Peter the (ireat, ri*igiis in 

1506 

.Sigisinund I. reigns in Poland; wai betwec‘n 


Russia 


Russia and i’oland 

1757 

Prussia detents Austria at Prague 

1514 

Peasant revolt in Hungary 

1762 

C.iihannc* II. reigns in Russia 

1516 

Louis 11. king of Hungary 

1763 

I*'recU*rick ot Prussia retains Silesia 

1526 

Hung.'iiy invaded by Turks; f>fen rai>furecl; 

1764 

.Murder of Ivan X L, lawful heir of Russia 


J.ouis II, defeated at B.ittle ot Mcdiacs; 

1770 

(.beat pestilence in I’ol.md 


John Zapolya elected king of Hungary 

1772 

First partition ot Poland 

1531 

IS33f 

Defeat of VVallachia 

1774 

Crimea independent; peace* of Kainard)i 

Ivan the Teniblc reigns in Russia 

1775 

C'ossack re*lH*llion in Russia ; peasant revolt in 

1548 

Sigisrnuncl 11. effects reforms m Poland 

1781 

Bohemia 

1553 

England opens trade wdth Russia 

Bohemian edict of toleration 

1568 

Strelitz established in Russia 

1783 

Ru.ssia anne.xes Crimea 

1560 

Lithuania united to Poland 

1784 

Protestants tolerated in Hungary 

1579 

Ivan the 'Terrible of Russia seeks to marry 

1790 

Hungary independent 


Elizaljeth of England 

1791 

Peace of Sistova 

1591 

Hungary devastated by Tuiks 

1793 

Second partition of Poland 
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SYMBOLS OF RUSSIA’S GREATNESS: CROWNS AND SCEPTRES OF THE NATION’S RULER 
1, Tsar’s " plobe ’’ as Tsar of Astrakhan. 2, The costliest crown in the world, worn by the Russian Emperor as 
the Tsar of Novgforod ; surmounted by a cross of twelve enormous diamonds. The “ grlobe ” which, as Tsar of 
Kiev, belougrs to the Emperor; and, 4, his sceptre as Tsar of Siberia. 5, The Russian crown of Siberia; and, 6, the 
crown of the king^dom of Kasan. 7, This sceptre, which once beionged to Peter the Great, is wielded by the 
Tsar as *'Ei^eror and Autocrat of All the Russias.” 8, The Tsar’s throne as ruler of Vlad;mir (16th 
ceatniy). 9, Crown used in ceremony of crowning: heir to Russian throne. JO, Sceptre as Tsar of Moscow. 
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RISE OF THE KINGDOM OF RUSSIA 

Its rapid growth in power and influence 


VY/HILE the sum total ot the work done 
™ by Russia in the domain of culture 
during her general development was 
hardly sufficient for her own requirements, 
her military and political successes were, on 
the other hand, imjst important, although 
purchased by great sacrifices. The Russian 
people had stubbornly survived tin* Tartar 
terrorism, had subdued in tlu‘ sixteenth 
century the Tartar khaueites of Kosan 
and Astrakhan, had obtained possession ot 
Siberia, had accjuired in the seventeenth 
( entury the Ukraine, had concpicred under 
lVt(M* the (beat the Baltic coast, the 
Tas])ian, and the Sea of Azov, and had 
carried their arms to Persia. 

In the eighteenth century the diplo¬ 
matists of Europe w'ere much occu|)iecl by 
the Turkish or East(*rn question as well 
a> with the d(\stiny of Poland. A ha]>py 
solution ot this ])rot)l('m was a vitally 
important task ior Russia. Some tew' years 
after the great defeat under 
a'*r f walls ot Vienna (1685)^ the 
A Done of Eugene ot ^Savoy 

on en ion shaken the Turkish power 
to its foundations. As long as a war 
against the Porte seemed a dangertms 
enter])risc, Hungary, Austria and Poland 
had been forced to bear the brunt of it 
alone : in fact they had been sometimes 
actually hindered by other ])owers. But 
when after 1718 the (lue^^tion of tlu' 
Turkish succession b('came one of ja actical 
politics, all the powers announced their 
interest in what they were j)leased to call 
the Eastern (juestion, and thus Turkey 
lias been as gieat a bom* of contention as 
was Poland at an earlier jieriod. Russia. 
France and England, who hitherto had 
taken })ractically no share in wars with 
Turkey, now^ became so suscejdible on 
this very point that th(*y thought they 
alone had a right to settle the matter. 

Russia has been often surj)rised by 
events at a moment when she was still too 
weak to discharge some great task with 
which shg suddenly found herself con¬ 
fronted ; but then, after collecting all 


her forces, she has otten outdistanced her 
rivals, who had got the start. At the end 
of th(‘ seventeenth century, when Poland 
and Austria dealt Turkey such heavy 
blows, Russia was still too unprepared to 
think of making war u])on the sultan. 
Tin* w^ar which she was compelled to wage 
tor the possession of the Idcraine ended 
_ . in i()8i with the inglorious peace 

inthT Bachtschissarai. Then in 1684 

Crimea jf^>inl embassy for Austria and 

Poland a])pcared in Moscow^ to 
induce the tsar to occu])y the Crimea, 
tin* “ right hand of the sultan.” In 
j 08 () John Sobieski ceded the Ukraine east 
of the l>niep(‘r to Moscow', in order to 
secun* its co-o})eration in his ]dan. 

War against the Turks was then still 
regard(‘d as a holy w^ar, to which all 
Christian states ought to feel themselves 
bound : the fact that the Polish king 
iU‘\Trtlndess richly rew'arded Moscow for 
its services shows that other motives 
besides those of tin* Crusader were brought 
into i)la\. The Russian court, indeed, 
promised in that treaty to attack the 
Crimea; but two expeditions equipped for 
that ])urpose were abortive. Even Peter 
the Great only succeeded in taking Azov^ 
at the second attempt (ibqf)). By these 
campaigns he formally opened the series 
of Russian wars with Turkey, just as on 
tin* west he was the first to gain a firm 
footing in Poland. When Peter, a year 
later, started on his Euro])ean journey, 
he received congratulations on all sides, 
even in Poland. In Vienna the Jesuit 
Peter’s Pi'<'iberr von Ludinghausen 
e er s bnmght into his sermon the 
avoun e ”Godw(mld give the 

tsar, as the namesake of bt. 
Pet(*r, the keys to open the Sublime Porte.” 

But Peter had more im})ortant matters 
to settle first. It was not until after Poltava 
(1709) that he recurred to ihat idea. To 
drive out the Ottomans fiom Europe in 
the name of civilisation became a favourite 
scheme of his ; he saw many millions of 
Christians of his own faith ])ining under 
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the Turkish yoke and hxing their hc’jpes 
on him. He was already thinking ot 
relieving these* peo])les when he sustained 
the reverse of 1711. Surrounded on 
the Pruth, he w'as c()rn]H‘lled to resign 
Azov and destroy his fleet. Peter did not 
venture to contemplate a fourth war 
against Teirkey. Austria, meanwhile, was 
still entangled in the War of 


Russia 
Becomes a 
Kingdom 


the S])anish Su('C(‘ssion. The 
Hapshurgs won. it is true, whoh* 


regions by the trc'aty at Po- 
sharevatz (1718): but twenty years had 
hardly ])ass(‘d belore most o1 the fruits 
of these grc'at efforts and sacrifices weri^ 
once inon* h^st. Russia tilled the j)lac(‘ 
of the now crij)])led Poland. Soon after 
tlu' promotion of Russia to the rank of a 
kingdom (1701). the growing hostility 
between Brandenburg and Austria had 
formed the j)oliti('al axis of Ccaitral 
Euro]3(* : at the conferenc(*s (fl Vitaina in 
1720 Frederick William I. was aln'ady 
termed the most dangerous i iiemy. Hardly 
any other state than Russia could be 
taken into (onsideration as an ally against 
the hf)use of Hohenz(»llern. Tlu* first 
alliance between them, therefore, was 
concluded on August bth, I72(). The 
advantage lay on the side of Austria. 
The Viennese di])lomatists cautiously 
assumed no resjxmsibility toward.s Turkey 
except for Russian ])ossessions in Europe*, 
and succeeded in strict 1\’ limiting their 
obligations to their ally, while the 
latter was ]fledged in general terms to 
afford assistance against tlu* house oi 
Brandenburg. 

The assistance which Austria voluntarily 
('Xtend(*d to Russia on tlu* (piestion 
of the Polish succession was possibly 
of more value; later, too; the friendly 
attitude of Austria in Polish matters 
was highly useful to Russia. France, 
however, on the one hand avenged 
herself for the defeat of Lesezynski in 
the Polish election of 1733 by Augustus 

France Saxony, by declaring 

.. war on Austria, and by incit- 
At wy with rebellion the electors 

of Mainz, Cologne, Bavaria 
and the Palatinate, and on the other hand 
by forcing Turkey into war against Russia. 
Urged by Austria, Russia in I73f) sent for 
the first time her armies to the West, and 
simultaneously, supported by Austna, 
began a war against tht^ Porte, after she 
had by a treaty with Persia, given up the 
conquests of Peter. This common action 


is kie more noteworthy since from the 
language of ^ the Russian and Austrian 
diplomatists in Niemirov it was clearly 
.showm that both countries had Constan¬ 
tinople before their eyes as the ultimate 
goal. While, however, Russia fought 
victoriously against France in Poland, 
and also against Turkey, Austria waj 
beaten on both fii'lds of battle with con- 
sidtM'able losses. In the ])eace of Belgrade 
“f ^ 7 . 10 ’ Charles VI. was forced to give 
ba(*k Belgrade and Orsova, with Servia 
and Wallachia. Anna Ivanovna, how* 
t'ver. won on the Black Sea a stri]> ot 
country between the Bug and the Dniester. 
The influence of Austria henc(‘forth 
steadily declines in the south, wliile 
Russian influeiici* rises ; the vict()rii*s of 
Princf* Kugene in the end only bfaictitcd 
Austria’s iii'ighbours. 

It would seem as if l»‘ar oi Prussia had 
crippled all tlu* eiu'rgit's of Austria. Tin- 
watchword oi Austrian di])lomacy was 
m-cessarily “ Fr(*(*(lom Irom Prussia.” 
A scheme lor effef'ting this was soon 
])repared ; it projiosed tlu* j)artition ol 
Prussia. .Sw(*d(‘n and France declared 
their readiness Itir it. and Russia was to 


In* tlu* 


But 


_ , . ..V ...V main supin)rt. 

re cric e /,rd.. 1740. Frederic 

Fr^^k ?k'* * thetireat mount(*d tlu- throiu- 
ol Prussia : on Octoln-r 20th, 
the lunperor Charles VT, di(‘cb and by 
December F'rederic was in ])oss(*^sion oi 
Silesia, having stol(*n a march on his 
enemies. Austria was deleated in two 
wars. In their terror, tin* Austrian 
fli])lomatists allied themselves still more 
clos(*ly with Russia in the new treaty 
of June 2nd. I74(). Attempts were made 
in every possible way to bring lu)me to 
Russia the conviction that Prussia was 
dang(*rons to both jiarties. The advantage 
lay again on the side of Austria ; Russia 
was pledged to send her sixty thousand 
auxiliaries shouk^ the position Viecome 
critical. And it was only because Frederic 
had insulted the Empress Elizabeth by a 
disparaging remark that the latter had on 
her part a cause for fighting. 

Notwithstanding that Russian armies 
several times defeated the Prussian king, 
as at Kunersdorf (August 12th, I75()) 
or his generals, the ojiinion gained ground 
in St. Petersburg that Russia was only 
picking the chestnuts out of the fire for 
Austria, and that nothing could be accom¬ 
plished in Polish affairs without Prussia. 
The court of St. Petersburg was driven 
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to this view by the Eastern policy of Aus¬ 
tria. In the eighteenth century Austria 
possessed no statesman of first rank ; 
even the much-lauded Kaunitz really 
accomjdished nothing. Confusion and 
hollow phrases mark the style of the 
Austrian memoirs of that age. 

Since the Congress of Niemirov and the 
^)(‘ace of Ih'lerade envious glance^ had 
been turned on Russia. The* mediocre 
di])lomatists o 1 Vienna thought that 
Russia would help to crush Prussia and 
rebuild the power ol Austria in the West 
without interfering with Turkey in return, 
d'his absence of any definite* j)lan wearied 
and exasperated the two iiorllu'rn courts. 
Not to mention Peter IT., who was an un- 
(pialified admirer of Fr(‘deric. evim the 
cool-headed Catharine II, (ame to an 
understanding with Frederic as to all 
the essential (piestions of the foreign 
policy of both countries in th(‘ “ treaty 
tor mutual defence ” of Ajuil T7()4. 

Franci’ now, as in tlu‘ year i73f>. fanned 
a flamt* in thi‘ East, sinc(‘ she urged tin* 
Porte t<» a war against Russia with 
the intention ol diverting th(‘ latter from 
_ ^ . }N)land. Kaunitz probably 

Great Panic matter ; 

^ , he was convinced that Russia 

was not in a position to offer 
resistance, and that he would thus cheaply 
get rid of the danger threatened from that 
(juarter. Ihit the very o])j)osite result 
followed. Alexander Golizyn with thirty 
thousand men defeated the Grand 
Vizir Mohamnu'd IGnin with a hun¬ 
dred thousand men in i7bc) at Chotin 
on the I)niesti*r, and occupied Moldavia 
,md Wallachia ; Peter Rumjanzov 
similarly with a few thousand troops 
defeated a hundred thousand Tartars on 
the Large, and then with se\’enteen 
thousand beat the Grand Vizir himself with 
a hundred and fifty thousand men on 
the Kaghul. Vasili Dolgoruki con¬ 
quered almost the whole Crimea (1771), 
after Alexis Orlov on July ibth, 1770, had 
annihilated the Turkish fleet in the 
channel of Scio Bessarabia, some jiart 
of Bulgaria, and a few islands of the 
Archipelago were conquered. 

The panic at Constantinople knew' no 
bounds. Even in the cabinet of Vienna the 
greatest bewilderment prevailed. Russia, 
it was feared, would conquer Turkey 
single-handed. The Prussians now were 
accc])table to Kaunitz, who, with the 
approval df Emperor Josejih II., paved 


the way for an understanding -with 
Frederic. He also concluded a secret 
treaty on July 7th, 1^7^^ with Turkey, 
which was, however, repudiated by Maria 
Theresa. But he did not wish definitely 
to abandon th(.' old alliance wdth Russia. 

Frederic the (ireat began to feel 
anxious about the raj)id growth of 
Russian power. A suitable 
” - pressure exerted at this fitting 

Russ^ia ° op])oi 1 unif y. when the Russian 
state, on account of Austria, 
was de]iendtuit on the friendly neutrality 
of Prussia, jnomised success ; after the 
brilliant victories of the Russians he saw 
that some enlargement of his empire wa‘; 
a political necessity in order to preserve 
the balance of power. In Poland alone 
was there any ])ossibility of acquiring some 
enclav’cs, which could be j)ermanently 
incorporated with the body of the empire. 

T 1 k‘ Prussian king therefore asserted 
that he required -^omt^ parts <d it. A com¬ 
plete annexation of Poland, such as Peter I. 
liad ( niteniplated lor his son Alexis, 
was abandoned by Catharine II. who 
had too great interests at stake in the 
south, and w^as compelled to .satisfy the 
('laims (»1 her two other neighbours. Prussia 
made the pro]x)sa!. Austria took Zijis 
w’hil(‘ waiting to arrange matters with the 
other courts, and Russia put the seal 
to it. Thus the first partition of Poland 
was arranged on August 5th, 1772. The 
lion’s share, the rest of Livonia and White 
Russia {Witebsk, Mstislav, half Polock, 
and districts on tin* Dniejier), with 
1,800,000 inhabitants fell to Russia. 

Russia, alter soothing the j^olitical 
conscience of Prussia and Austria, could 
now, strengthened by Polish territory. 
h)llow out her southern aims with greater 
energy. From this asjiect we can under¬ 
stand the arrangement of her favourable 
treaty with the Porte, concluded on July 
21st, 1774, at Kutchuk-Kainardje (near 
^ . Silistria). 'I'urki'v was com- 

With f to recoKnise thc indepen- 
. p . dence of the Tartars m the ^ 
^ Kuban country, on the Bug, 

and in the Crimea. Russia received Azov 
on the Don, Kinburn on the Dniester, and 
all fortified places in the Crimea ; besides 
that, the right of sailing in all Turkish 
waters and the protectorate over all 
Orthodox Christians in the East w^ere 
secured to Russia. The severance of the 
Tartars from Turkey rendered it easiei 
for Russia to subdue them, and the 
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}>rotectoratc' over the Orthodox Christians 
allowed her to interfere at an\’ time in the 
political affairs ol Turkey. By the first 
stijndation, the loss ol the Black Sea for 
Turkey, and by the second, the loss of 
th(‘ Balkan countries, became nearer 
possibilities. Catharine would certainly 
hav<‘ dictated harder terms had not her 
. . attention been occupied by 

n'** * r rebellion of Jemeljan 

Bavaria Pugatchef (1773-1774; exe- 

('utod Jainiary nth, 177.1). 
But reasons ol loreigii ])olicy imj)osed 
moderation upon her : tht‘ Austrian 
statesmen, who had themselves brouf2;ht 
on the Eastern (piestion. terrilicd at the 
unwelcome turn ol events, sounded a 
loud alarm. In dctiance ol the principk* 
ol tli(' inviolability ol Turke\’ laid down 
b\' the Viennese cabiiK't, Austria indmed 
the Fort(‘ to cede Bukowina to her in 1774. 
an act which coidd only at l)ottom be 
acceptable^ te* tlu' Russian stat(‘smen. 
Austria iea])ed tlu* Iruits ol this poliev 
in the War of the Bavarian Succc^ssion 
(1778 to 177P). in which she was driven 
out ol Bavaria bv Prussia and Russia. 
'Ihe youiif^" nionaich, jost'jdi II. (i7«So 
1700). alter receiving th('s(' new bhnvs. 
became wiser than his di])loinat ists : 
he sided with his Russian neij^hbour, 
since* he would not or could not e'onie 
to tt*nns with Prussia ; he f,maranttM*d 
to Russia h(‘r Turkish conepu'sls by the 
treaty (‘onclueled in the* autumn e)l 1782, 
and conlirmeel the a^r(‘(*nH*nts as to 
Poland. 

Russia meanwhile resolutely pushed on 
towards her ^^oal. In March, l77(^ the* 
Porte was induced to com])lete the treaty 
ol 1774 by the a^rt'ement of Ainali Kavak. 
In 1784, the Kuban and the Crimea were 
annexed by Russia, and thus the sub- 
luxation of the Turkish Khanates, which 
l\'an the Terrible had bexun. was com- 
jileted. Petersburx actually prepared a 
plan tor the [lartitifin ol Turkey, tin* 
_ . * . “ (ireek scheme ” ol Sept cm- 

A*»*“ her loth, vvhicli loscph ]I. 

Defeats 2. ^ . 


The Turks 


sanctioned on November 


I ph. 1782. The Creek Empire 
was to be restored and the Crand Duke 
('onstantine (born on May 8th, 1770) to 
be created em]^eror. The child w’as xiven 
a Creek nurse* : he learned (ireek, and 
was surrounded by (ireeks. Potemkin’s 
boastful inscriiffion. “ Road to Byzan¬ 
tium,” belonxs to this period. Turkey, 
in xreat disquit'tude. and cncouraxcd by 
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(i|yat Britain, .Sweden (whose help was o! 
litile vahvd and Prussia, took th« 
initiative in dt‘clarinx war. The Russian 
commanders. Siuarof, Potemkin, Repnin. 
suj)])orted by Austrian x<^*nerals, again won 
brilliant victories (iver tin* Turks. In th< 
])eace ol Jassy (January qth, 1702) Russia 
received merely 0('Z:vkov and the str(‘tch 
of coast between the Bug and the Dniesti*!' ; 
Russian inlluence over the Danubian 
principalities was secured. 

This moderation was ju'escribed b\ 
reasons the same* as, or similar to. tho.-.r 
m the year J771. Russia urged a furthi*- 
]xirtition ol Poland. The latter had altc 
1772 zealously letorincd the educational 
and fiscal systems, raised the number ol 
her troops to 100,000, and ev(‘n abolislu-d 
the liberum v('to. Tlu* new’ constilulion, 
which had been laboriouslv and jiidicion''.l\ 
(‘laborated by the Polish dic't, was basi'd on 
j)atriotic ideas and liberal notions. It wa> 
publish(‘d on May pd, I7()i. and held out 
the ])romis('ol a better luture. If Russia 
and Prussia did not wish to suffer b\ 
this mov('m(*nt, th(\v must nip it in tin 
bud. 1'1k‘ offfeial pret(*xt lor int(‘rv(*iitloi 
was offert'd b\ the guarant»‘( 
which tlu'v had given lor tin* 
maintenance* ol the old constitu¬ 
tion. In 1772 tin* powers had 
appropriated ]>ieces of Poland on political 
grounds. Th(*n tollow’cd in I7() ^theseconel, 
and in I7()5. after the insurr(‘ction unch'i 
Kosciusko, the third, ])artition of Poland ; 
in the* latter .Austria again partic- 
])ated, having just then (Januarv 
;rd, T7()5) come to an understanding witli 
Russia against Prussia. Only these. two 
events ])ro|)erly deserve the nanu* ol 
j)artitions, since the three courts tht*n 
actually contcm])lat(*d e*rasing Poland 
from the map of Europe, wiiih* in 1772 it 
had only been a c]uestion ol ceding several 
districts. The Polish diet, as in 1772, was 
com[)clled in T7()j also to approve the 
resolutions of the powers and to sign its 
ow’ii death-W'arrant. While Prussia and 
.Austria, after numerous changes of ownei- 
ship, took the central districts of old 
Poland- Cracow (and the old Russian 
]>rin(’ij)ality of Halicz), (iiu'sen, Po.sei . 
and Polish Prussia, Russia, with the 
exc(*ption of Masovia (Warsaw), on*\' 
o('('U])ied territories once belonging to old 
Russia, (.'atharine thus almost completeci 
the ” collection of Russia ” which Ivan III. 
had begun. 


Partitions 

of 

Poland 


Vl.ADIMiR MiLKOWICZ 



•THE HISTORICAL IMPORTANCE OF 
THE BALTIC SEA 

AND THE NATIONS AROUND ITS SHORES 

Mfclitcrnuican and the Haltie in the history of the F^altic cannot compare 
* Europe occupy an exceptional posi- in uuiforniity with that of the Mcdi- 
tion among tlie secondary seas. Ebe s(‘a teiraneaii. notwithstanding the fact that 
which the ancients regarded as placed in the smalltM* size of this sea seemed to 
the centre of the world- and which they lavour concentration upon its shor(‘S. 
therofoni called Mediterranean, displays ()nly once during the time of the Roman 
lor our admiration the architects of that Em])iie has its ])olilical uniformity 
civilisation whudi ])receded ('olumbus. the found comt)lete ex])ression ; on the other 
repres(‘ntatives ol an intellectualisni which ^ « hand, altem])ts have often 

IS imposing itst‘ll ujion the* whole (»l man- been made to unify the 

kind, Tlie Baltic Sc'a. again, though ol Greir Power M<^tliterranean, in the colo- 
smaller (‘Xtimt. and at the prc'sent (lay of nisation of the Phamicians 

no gri'atcr iin])ortanc(‘ than any other and (ireeks, in the establishment ol the Pax 
st'condary sea. at oru' time played a very Romana. in the triumjdis of Christianity, 
similar part and exi'rted no small influenc(' and tlie advances of the Arabs—and these 
upon a considerable jiortion of Europi' were attein]>ts which nxiched the shores 
throughout the historical chang(‘s which ol the Atlantic ()c(ian. 
took j>lace in the countric's which lormed In the case of the Baltic a modern 
its shores. Hence the Baltic seems to attempt to secure complete political uni- 
(.leserve that special treatment wlikdi we tormity occurs only once, during the age 
have already devot<‘d to tlu* Mediterra- when Sweden bet'ame a great power, though 
The Baltic’s thirty other ]>ev»ples upon the coast, such as the 

Historical * ' (iermaus, Poles, and Russians, 

Progress betwt'en these two seas has have aimed at the “ dominion of the 

often been pointed out, and with Baltic.” Similarly, an economic and corn- 
lull justitication. Both are true inland mercial uniformity has existed, not only 
seas, which may be regarded as dee]) gulfs during the jirosperity ot the Hanseatic 
extending from tlu‘ Atlantic Ocean far League, but also again under the Swedish 
into the gigantic continental mass of Asia, domination. At the ])resent day it is 
Europe, and Atrica, The Mediterranean possible to regard tht‘ Baltic as dominated 
•s 73^,000 square miles in extent, the Baltic by a German commercial system, as the 
but little mon’ than a seventh of that business of the Russian and Polish interior 
amount, name V, 111,408. The* fact be- is largely carric'd on by fGerman firms ; and 
oomes highly important when we remem- in modern times Prott'stanlism has retained 
her that the Mixlilerranean. notwathstand- its ground on every shore, 

ing its comparatively narrow area, W'as j^**’*?*^*'. Even St. Petersburg, the 

the sea ol chief ]m})ortanc(' to the ancient cosin()])oliian ca])ital, cannot 

world ; in fact, almost the whole of the ® a ic ea ijihuence this uniformity, as 
then know'n w-orld w'as concentrated upem the Russian national spirit is rather re[)elle<l 
the length ot its shores. The Baltic has by than attracted to the capital on ttic 
never been able to claim .so high a ])osition. Neva, and is, moreover, of small corn- 
It has, indeed, its own cycle of historical mercial intfuerice. In Finland, tlie Swedish 
progress and national development ; but element of the ])oj)ulatioii is largely con¬ 
it IS only one of many successive cycles, ceriicd with commerce over seat, and the 
and one, too, considerably more remote. coasts overshadow the interior, both in 
Jt must,* moreover, he admitted that economic progn'ss and in their influence 
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apon*^civilisati()n as a whole. A material 
difference exists between the two seas, 
with regard both "^to their j^osition and 
the direction which their civilisation 
followt'd. In the Mediterranean, civilisa¬ 
tion advaiK'ed with ('oinparativ(* ra])idity 
at an early date from east to west, siip- 
])orted as it was by similar geographical 
conditions on every coast. In 
Baltic Sea, in conformitv 
R ir ^ with its ]M)sition running iroin 

a 1C ea north, the soutluMii 

shores are iiu'ntioned by history far earlier 
than the northern, which were opened to 
(diristianily and to Fuiro])ean culture only 
at a latei dat(‘. Though the geological 
c]iang(‘s which ha\’e characteris(‘d llu‘ 
Baltic wen* of no iin{>oriiin('c to the history 
of mankind, we do not mean to ini])ly 
that man was not a, ('onscioiis witness ol 
their passagt*. Man was already living and 
hunting in (a-ntral (h*rmany long before 
there was any Ballii' S('a in the pres(‘nt 
s<-nse of the word ; recent discoveries 
seem to betoken an evc'ii wider distribution 
of man in the neighbouring districts. 
However this may lie. it is likely that even 
as antediluvian man did not objt'ct to live 
permanently upon ice and glacier, so his 
desc(*ndauts did not ht*silate to follow the 
ice when it linally melt(*d and retia*ated. 
Such jirogress was indeed imposed upon 
man by t)ie tact that he depended lor his 
hunting upon the tauna of tlu* glaci(‘r, 
which he was obliged to follow until new 
climatic conditions opened to him a life 
of greater material convenience and com¬ 
fort. This, howe\'er. must have be(‘n a 
process of such long continuance through¬ 
out the district of the retreating glaciers 
that the Baltic and tin* North Sea had tinu* 
to fill their dc*epest recesses and to assume 
thost* general outlines which have since 
remained practically unchanged. As a 
matt(*r of fact, certain ex]){*rts upon the 
stone age of the north assert that Ihi* 
“ kitchen-midden ” pcojile are not to be 
— regarded as the first inhabitants 

traces of western 

lahaLant. Baltic hut that the trac.-s of 
an earlier race ('an be found 
which must have been more clcm'ly con 
nccted with the geological develo])m(*nt of 
Northern Europe than those later archi¬ 
tects of the mussel heaps can ever have 
been. We arc therefore justified in saying 
that man has witnessed the formation of 
the Baltic. This sounds a great assertion, 
and seems to secure to this sea an 
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exceptional position among its sisters. The 
fact, however is not so. Long before the 
connecting straits were broken through, 
men were living iijion the rolling plains of 
South-eastern England ; and even u])on 
the shores of the uc'eans which go back to 
a remoter period mankind has witnessed 
changers which have exerted a (l(*cj) 
influence u})on the later distribution ot» 
humanity. 'J'he Baltic for a time certainly 
r(‘main(‘(i without influence upon the fate of 
its earliest settlers, for the momentous step 
of embarking upon the .sea has be(*n taken 
by humanity without exception at a late 
and comparatively advanced jieriod ol 
civilisation. If in the ('ase of the Ihiltie 
we find if nec'essary fo look back 1o 
])rehistoric times wc nre therefore bound 
to give special reasons lor our decision. 

The historical importance of the sea is 
('hiefiy and most easily obvious to the 
eye of the spectator in so far as it evokes 
and ('onsolidat('s certain anthro]>ological, 
ethn(>gi'aj)hical. political, (‘conomic, and 
intellectual conditions, and m so far as its 
mere (‘xistenc'e upon the surface*of tlui eai t Ii 


Importance of 
Large 

Water Systems 


diminishes the dift(*r(*nces b(‘tween n(‘ar or 
rt‘mot(* s(‘ttl(‘ments of man¬ 
kind. No single one of oui 
larger water systems has 
failed to (‘Xert some siuli 
influence; even in the cas('ol .seasso sj>arst']y 
inhabited as the Arctic ()ct‘an, tlu'Se r(‘sults 
have been attain(‘d by c(‘nturies of s(‘arch 
tor the North-(*asl and North - w{‘st 
Passages; in the absolutely uninhabite(l 
Antarctic Ocean the search ior tin* “ 1 'erra 
australis incognita ” has produced tie* 
same* results. It may indet'd be said that 
the final influence* ol these* seas ujion the 
formation of our modern territorial and 
economic relations has bi'en far greatei 
than that of many .seas more favourably 
situated upon the habitable globe, and far 
dee])er, for instance*, than the influence* 
of the Baltic, which has, however, a 
historical character of its own. 

The s])ccial position of the Baltic is due 
to a jioint which falls outside the limits of 
those general considerations, and which 
for this reasem, and also because its dis¬ 
covery is the work only of very recent 
years, has been neglected or disregarded 
by the ordinary historian. In the case ol 
the Baltic, it is possible for us, using pre¬ 
historic and early historic discoveries. aiKl 
utilising the sciences of com])arative civili¬ 
sation and comjmrative philology, to 
follow upon the shores of this seti a sharply 
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distinguislied group of peoples almost to 
its birth, and to an earlier age than 
]H‘rha]xs anywhere else in the world, with 
the possible exceptions of Mesopotamia 
and hgypt. These grou])s arc Indo- 
(ierinanic or Indo-Keltic, or whatever 
otlu'r name may be chost^n for this great 
(Ethnographical unity which in resptH:t of 
languages and civilisation is unmistakably 
identical, what(wer differences may exist 
among the component members of the race. 
In th(‘ process of retracing these peoj)le to 
those remote times, generally known as 
])rehistoric, there rises bcfori' the* eyes of 
the modern historian, who no less than 
the ethnographer must deal with pre¬ 
historic facts, an ethnological im ty. the 
loiindations of wiiicli remain imsliaken 
at the present day, tliough many of its 
numerous j)ortions may require recon¬ 
struction. 

As soon as tlu* Ikiltic bt^gins to influence 
the hi.story of its inhabitants and neigh¬ 
bours, its special position and ('onfigura- 
tioii mak(‘ their effects ft‘lt as })lainly 
as in all later tim(‘S, notwithstanding the 
great modern inijirovemtuits in means of 
^ communication. Com])arison 

a lean Medi- 

Mediterranean , i i 

^ . . . terraneau are immediatcdv 

Contrasted ^ i u 

suggested. B(^th seas are un¬ 
usually si-cludt'd from the outer ocean, and 
advance unusually far into the broad 
continent of the Old World, and to the 
common configuration of both seas EurojX' 
ow{*s the fact that .so many countries have* 
been laid open to communication and well 
provided with coast line. At a very early 
period the Mediterranean lacilitated con¬ 
tact and amalgamation between different 
races, and linked together spheres of 
civilisation which differed ethnograjihi- 
cally and intellectually: the Baltic, on the 
other hand, was but a means of union 
between neighbours who were little more 
than tribes of the same race, and there¬ 
fore stood upon a very similar intellectual 
j)lane. The ])resmce ot the Finns in the 
gulfs of Finland and Bothnia became a 
disturbing influence upon this unity ; the 
Finns, however, were late in entering the 
circle of the Baltic people, and have, more¬ 
over, avoided its rivers more entirely than 
any branch of the Indo-Cicrmanic family. 
Apart from the ])iratical Esthonians and 
Livonians, who flourished comparatively 
late and were speedily crushed by the 
Germans and the Dane's, no great maritime 
movement is discoverable among this 


group of nations, who were predc'sfified 
by their positiem to work by land rather 
than by sea. 

Thus far the Baltic api)ears as tlu' 
counterpart of the Mediterranean, with 
the difference that its population is mori' 
uniform, its ])osition more northerly, and 
its historical loire inferior. This .similarity. 
_ , however, comes to an end so 

Progress of . 

.. ... .soon as we turn our gaze upon 

Mediferranean ,, i*- < 

the economic conditions ol 
Civilisation ,, , ■ 

the surrounding countries 

and th(‘ influence exerted by the sea upon 
tlit'ir composition. The geographical jiosi- 
tion of the Mediterranean is characterised 
by the fact that its axis follow the degre( S 
of latitude. In com])aris()n witli this axis, 
all Jint's of ('Xt('j)t art; so short that 

the northern and southern sIkjics are 
se))arated only by a few degree's at any oik- 
point, ronsequcntly, tht' climate and tli<* 
natural products of the Mediterranean dis¬ 
trict are everywhere characterised by a 
certain uniformity; the jiroducts ol tlu* 
various Mediterranean countries differ 
rath(‘r in quantity than in kind. Tla* 
ec'ontmiic importance of th(‘Mediterranean 
has beeai more strongly influenced by this 
uniformity than is ccmimonly supi)osed : o*' 
native products there has been but little 
letching or carrying on the Mediterranean ; 
its importance rather consists in the fact 
that it gathered the products (.if foreign and 
oftt'ii distant countries and distributed 
them equally over its i>readth and otluM- 
surrounding countries. To the Mcditc rra- 
nean there jnimarily belongs that unique 
unitormity of moral and intellectual ino- 
gre.ss, for which we justihably employ the 
term “ Mediterranean civilisation.” 

In the case ol the Baltic, these condi¬ 
tions are largely, though not entirch, 
changed. The slu^rter axis of the Baltic 
is that which runs from wTst to east ; 
none the less the eastern and western 
extremities of this sea differ remarkably 
in climate, in conformation, in the cemdi- 
tions of production and distri- 
1 eren bution. The western extremitv 
U n V’' is richlv articulated, its climab' 

to direct communication with west(Tn 
Europe while the eastern extremity bears 
the characteristics of the north-east of the 
European continent. The northern third 
of the Baltic is characterised by the scanty 
influence it has exerted u])on the history of 
mankind; on the other hand, the configura¬ 
tion of the remaining two-thirds has resulted 
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Ml an influence far greater. Superficially, 
this configuration! appears to have little in 
common with that of the Mediterranean : 
but if we disregard the exchange of com¬ 
mercial products, the only point in ques¬ 
tion before nations became politically 
active over seas, another similarity be¬ 
tween the two seas becomes obvious. The 
. Mediterranean at every period 

arying acted as a great collecting 

Degrees of 

Civilisation 


.. basin into which more has 

Civilisation than lias 

flowed out ; the eyes of the whole antiqut‘ 
and mediieval world eagerly directed to this 
cpiarter are sufficient evkhmee of the fact. 
ICastward the Mediterranean need givt‘ 
but little to receive more. 

Westward and northward the contrarx 
was the cast*. In these directions there 
were to be found no peojiles of a civili¬ 
sation in some respects higliiM* than that 
•ol the Mediterranean, as was the case 
in Mesopotamia, India, and China ; on 
tliat side existed only poverty-stricken 
tribes, which were regarded with scorn, 
as too far beneath the ideals ol 
('ivilisation then pn'valent. If upon occa¬ 
sion they were deimied worthy of com¬ 
mercial intercourse by no means insignifi¬ 
cant, the fact Wiis due merely to practical 
<'onsiderations ; in return for staple wares 
esteemed Init little at the centre of civilisa¬ 
tion, they gave those products of their 
Northern home's which wi're indisjiimsable 
to satisfy the luxurkms wants of the sunn\’ 
South ; these were tin and amber. The 
general picturt' therefore appears as follows: 
h'roni the south-east to the Red Sea, the 
Persian (nilf, and the Syrian jiasses, came 
a strong influx of expensive wares indis- 
])ensable to refined civilisation—silks, aro¬ 
matic sjiices, etc. ; there is a weaker but 
well-mark('d flow of Mediterranean jiro- 
ducts northward and a vast consumption 
oi such ])roducts in the great basin of the 
Mediterranean itself. The Baltic never had 
the character of a collec ting basin in any 
high degree ; it has always been, 
and remains at the jireseiit day, 
^ro ^ passage. In other 

respects its circumstances re¬ 
semble those of the Medit(*rraneau, with 
the exception that the lines of exit and 
entrance diverge by some ninety degrees. 
The North Sea and the strait on which lie 
Hamburg and Liibeck serve as the line of 
<'11 trance, as also at times do the three straits 
l<*ading to the Skagerrak ; from this direc¬ 
tion the most valuable articles of commerce 


haJf.’e reached the south Baltic, which alone 
can be regarded as an independent centre 
of civilisation ; this ])rocess has continued 
from neolithic times—in which, as is evi¬ 
denced by the dolmens and stone burial 
})laces, a civilisation connected with an¬ 
cestor worship extended from the Medi¬ 
terranean Sea to the western Baltic 
territories—down to the Hanseatic and 
modern periods, which have always given 
and continue to give a larger amount 
of manufactured articles to these Baltic* 
shores than they receive in the way of 
raw material. The district of exportation 
is the whole of the north-east. It is 
not until later ccmtiiries that it can be 
shown to have assumed this character, 
which then became strong enough to 
influence the whole commercial and 
economic history ol central and western 
Europe. Its im]>ortance, however, was 
secured, not by tin or amber, but by 
boundless woods which afforded admirable' 
timber for sliipliuilding. and vast suiqflies 
of corn, which then It'd the industrial 


districts of western Eurojic, and es¬ 
pecially of Flanders. Tlu'si' goods still foi in 


German Tribes 
in a State 
of Nature 


the staple exports of those' 
districts, 'riiechief reason for 
the fact that the north-east 
part of the Baltic became ol 


importance to international communica¬ 


tion at so late a date is to be found in the 


slow development which north Euro]H‘an 
civilisation pursued. The original (ier- 
manic tribi.'S were for many thousands 
of years living in a state of nature : they 
were dependent ui^on tlu' gifts ol nature 
to a greater extent than almost any un¬ 
civilised people in their ])Osition. In 
considering the part played by the Baltic 
in the develojiment of the settlers upon 
its shores, it is obviously jiermissible 
for these reasons to regard that part, uj) 
to a certain date, as coincident with the 
influence exiTrted by the st'a in general 
upon the life of primeval humanity. 

That influence is wonderfully slight. 
For the majority of inferior races, it is 
])ractically non-existent, and in the case of 
others it does not extend beyond the 
occasional practice of shore fishing for j)ur- 
poses of food or beyond coast navigation 
for a similar objei't : the sea becomes a 
means of intercommunication and a 


modifying influence only lor a very small 
nuinber of jieoples li.ing in favourably 
.situated islands or uj)on broken coasts, 
such as the Malay Polynesians, the North- 
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west Americans, and Eskimo. Such in¬ 
fluence was exerted by the I^ltic at the 
end of the first millennium a.d. only upon 
the adjacent ])arts of tlu^ extreme west of 
Europe, where civilisation was more ad¬ 
vanced ; for the remaining time and over 
its larger eastern ])ortion, the imj)orlance 
of the Baltic varies, thougli it never he- 
"^mes an influence of direct importance 
vO the inhabitants of these shores. As we 
have already observed we can piirsiu* 
(heir history in an iinbrokt‘n course to the 
"midden mounds” of the early Neolithic 
Age. Neither the s('a nor its shores wcM'e 
of any gi*t‘at im})ortanc(‘ to them ; no 
evid(‘nce has yet bt'en lound to })rova* the 
existence of the sim])Iest methods c»f navi¬ 
gation in those eaily tinu'S. 

During the later })eriod ol this long era, 
and alK)ve all in the Bronze Ag(\ the case 
is (‘ntindy changed. The distribution 

of great megalithic buildings shows that 
during the i‘arly jieriod maritime com¬ 

munication was continued with the .Medi¬ 
terranean round the west coasts ol Eurojn*. 
During the Bronze Age, the Hallristningar, 
the rock carvings m tlu' southern frontii'r 
])!■()vinces of Norway and 

Sweden, with thc'ir numerous 
jiictnres ot strongly manned 
warshij)S, sea-tights, and 

other warlike entiTjirises. prove that the 
old Scandinavians were* mariners almost 
as bold and confident as their suc<'essors 
th(' Vikings and shared their art of boat¬ 
building. In view of this close accjuamt- 
anceshi]) with the sea, we cannot be 
snrjnised at the uniformity of the civilisa¬ 
tion which during the whole metallic age 
]>revailed throughout the coast lands ol 
th(' .southern and central Baltic ; navi¬ 
gation proved to be the best means ol 
equalising contrasts and difft‘rences in 
the native civilisation, and also of dis- 
trilniting rapidly and rquably through¬ 
out the districts tho.se material and in¬ 
tellectual imjiortatioiis whic'h arrived in 
such number from the South and the 
Mediterranean. 


Scandinavians 
in (he 

Bronze Age 


The close connection Ix'tween the 
Eurofiean North and the Mediterranean 
Sfiuth is one of the remarkable facts in 
the early history of our contiiuiit, wliile 
its illustration is one ot the greatest 
achievements of northern archeologists. 
This connection was maintained by the 
most different routes, from the Adriatic 
Sea, down the Elbe and the Oder, along 
Danube* and from the Black Sea 


westward through Russia; all these were 
paths converging directly upon the southern 
Baltic. These facts cahnot be due to 
chance, and we .shall certainly not be 
wrong in assuming the true cause to exist 
in the civilising influence ol the Baltic 
it.self. This intluence was inadequate to 
create unaided a special and isolated 
T I t A civilisation, such as charac- 
^ terises the Mediterranean ; the 
Peo Ics*' ‘icefic ])()sition, the small size, 
and the sparse po])iilation ol 
the Baltic region militated against such 
a possibility ; but when once connection 
had been made with tlu' more comple.x 
civilisation ot the soiitli. tlu' talented 
northern races vviTe fully capable, not 
only of assimilating foreign importations, 
but also ol adding to them new forms, 
which in many cast's were nobler and more 
beauti!111. 'riiiis the Mediterranean and 
the Baltic stand connected in the history 
of the world. From the south, which 
was itseli inllnenced by the east, civilisa¬ 
tion advanced to tlu' north. wbt‘reu])on 
the Baltic, though extTcising no creative 
power, (ont iniied to disseminale and 
iinilv that civilisation. 


'rile connei'led history ol the Baltic 
begins at a tinu* wbt'ii the mti'i'cliange of 
comint'rcial j products was more often 
('fleeted by forct' than by j)eac(‘lnl trade. 
As yet no great politiiail heroes advance 
into the dawning light of history ; wc can 
obsi'rv'e onlv the representalives of con¬ 
siderable' bodies of seafarers, whose ambi¬ 
tion sent them forth iqioii Ixdd voyages in 
small boats, to jiliinder foreign coasts, 
(iradually these jhratical raids became 
more deliberate undertakings for the foun¬ 
dation of settlements and supremacy. The 
Vikings, the " men of the creeks,” founded 
a kingdom in Rn.ssia in the ninth century 
under the Slavs, and in the tenth wrested 
Normandy from the Franks ; they soon 
entered the Mediterranean and settled in 
Italy. Tlu^y came forth from every part 
^... of Scandinavia,including the 
F r Ik islands in ) utland ; the Kbos, * 

MedTterrivnean founded the kingdom of 
Novgorod came from Sv^eo- 
land: othi'rsfrom Norway and Denmark; all 
were heathen and enemies to tlu; people of 
Euro])ean civilisation. They advanced 
from the Volkhov and Dwina to the 
Dnie])er, thence into the Black Sea and 
extorted gold and manufactured articles 
from the Byzantines. They raised their 
dragon standard on the Volga and spread 
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theterror of their name to the ('as])ian Sea. 
At th(‘ same tim^" a peaceful commerce 
;^Tew u]) between Upj)er Asia and Gernumy 
by way of Ki(‘v ; thus even in England, 
traces are to be found of a commerce 
which was largely in the hands of the 
Arabians ; Kulish coins were then current 
from the Hlack and ('aspian S(‘as to the 
n r . shores of tlu‘ ihdtic and to 
ow eacc u i^ngland. This commerce was 
xi/ * . destroyed by domestic con- 

fusion in Kussia, l)y 
stnigglt' between the Russian jiriiu'ts and 
also iH'lweeii the Sla\'icand Finnish tribes. 

The Baltic, which sent its amber by 
x arious routes to lh(‘ south, also attracted 
Oricaital wares by otlna' routes. The 
lUM'essily was soon re('ognised (Thvting a 
union among I lit* P>altic coast lands. In 
the ('K‘venth ( taitury the Danes first raised 
the claim of jiolitical su])reniacy over tlu* 


<'oasts ol the Baltic instead ot making 
their nanu* feared by ])iratical raids, 
(iorin the Old was prevented by Henry 
the Fowh'r Iroin carrying out similar 
intentions, and the Mark cl Srhkswig was 
s(.‘('ured against Danish mllueiu'e (pJ4). 
C anute the (jivat (1014--To^;3) appeart^d 
<'aj)able ol gaining that sipavinacy lor 
Ins nation ; he unit(‘d England and Nor¬ 
way with Denmark. secure<l the .Mark 
ot Schleswig by an alliaiu'c with the lun- 
peror Conrad II., wrested Pomerania Iroin 
the Polish L(\'igiU‘, and extended his 
eoiKjiu'Sts to Sainland. These great suc- 
ct'sses were to b(‘ immortalised by the 
conversion of this ]n‘o])le to (diristianity. 

If the em])ire had rtmiained in the 
hands of the Ih'aiU'onians and southern 
(Germans, the Danish siipnanacy might 
hav(‘ endured lor a long jicriod. F'oiiu- 
natdy for the future ol (ierniany, a Saxon. 
Lothar of Suplinburg, was ejected em¬ 
peror in 1125. The Finjieror Lothar and 
after him the great duke, Henry the 
Lion, recognised tin* wide danger implied 
by the Danish advance and Ix'gan meas- 
T'k defence. Phey entered 

The Days of the struggle with their 

Su”rcmac ^^t^itiidinaviaii neighbours, in full 
consciousness of the ]ioiitical 
importance which the entrance to the 
Baltic implied to the (German nationality. 
'J'o secure the victory, all that was necessary 
was to burst through the barrier of Slav 
peoples which had settled on the shores 
of the Baltic up to the period of the 
great migrations and separated the Ger¬ 
mans from their harbours. 


Goncerning Jomsburg, Vineta, and the 
great Wendk:Ji commercial towns, we have 
only legendary narratives ; history must 
confine itself to the statement that the 
maritime tiaffic of the Slavs upon the Baltic 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries was 
ol first-rate importance. 

From an early jieriod Wisby, in Goth¬ 
land. was the central point of the Baltic 
commerce. Th(‘ old town laws contained 
the following clausi* : “ Let it be knowm 
that as the peo])h' of many counlru‘S have 
gathered in Gothland, peace is hereby 
assured . . . whoever comes to tlu‘ 

coast is to enjoy tlu‘ peace that has been 


sworn." Soon alterwards a German com- 
inunily was formc'd in Wisby by the sid(‘ 
ot the Gothlanders. Shortly after tht‘ 
middle of the twelfth ceiiturv' the Germans 
cr<>ssed into Ftiissia and appi'ared together 
with tin* Goths in Slavonic' Novgorod. 
At the dost' ot the centurv a (ierman coui t 
existed in that town, on the \'olkhov. 

Together with No\'gorod, Polock and 
Smolensk wt'ie in ('oniinorcial relations 
with Gothland Irom an early timt‘. and 
with the (Germans tlua'c*. communications 
being c arried on b\ way ot the* 
Dwina. In 1201 Riga was 
founded from Wisby, and this 
became* the second (ierman 
from Liibeck, the first 
citizens ol the Wi'st- 
phalian towns, Seost, Miiuster, and Dort¬ 
mund, travc*llt‘d to Riga, by way ot Goth¬ 
land, in order to found a German civic 
community enjoying “ the rights of the 
(iermems in Wisby." The connection 
between Liibeck, Wisl>v, and Riga lornied 
the chiel link in that chain which was 
joined at a latca’ ])t‘iiod by othtM' Wendish 


Fall of 
Henry 
the Lion 

town on the Baltic : 
(ierman porl, the 


and Prussian towns. 

'I'he Danes wc're forced to retreat Indore 
these kicci‘ssc‘s. The tall of Henry the 
l.ion in 1181 and the rc'sulting revolt ol 
(he Danes und^r Waldc'inar 1 . and Knut 
VL, as th(‘ ovcTlords of the Baltic Wends, 
])rovc‘d to be of no ])ermanent importance. 
It seemed, indeed, that Waldcmiar 11 . 
(1202-1241) might be able to extend and 
})ermancntly to secure these acquisitions. 
The Baltic coasts were subjected to 
Danish supremacy in a wide curve to the 
south-west, from Giothland to Pomerania. 
Hence, Waldemar advanced to the island 
of Osel at the mouth of the Gulf of Riga 
in 1206 ; but the attempts at cx)nquest 
and at conversion to Christj.anity were 
alike failures. He sent forth two bishops 
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to Riga to inquire into the state of a^irs, 
and would hav(‘ hecn gladdto wrest the 
town from the (iermans. In tht*, year 
1210 lie appeared in Pomerellen : the 
duke Mestwyn did homage to him, and 
he (‘utertained designs uixni Smaland. 
Seven years later, in 1217, Count Albert 
Holstein, a vassal of Waldemar, founded 
a colony in Livonia and would have 
resumi'd the attack u])on Oscl had he not 
been hindered by a thaw. In I2i() the 
king aj)[^>cared in person, and occuj)i(‘d the 
Ksthonian fortress of Tdndaiiyssa ; this 
was destroyed and the town of R(‘val was 
built upon the site. In the lU'Xi yt‘ar 
Waldemai' again sailed to Reval. On 
this occasion he turiuxl his attention to 
the more southeily Livonia, which had 
l)e(Mi coTKjuered and converted to Chris¬ 
tianity by th(' (iermans. He immediately 
closetl the harbour of Liibeck, to j)r(‘vent 
any lurther increase of th(’ (ii'rman colony. 

Theyt'ar 1222 marks tlu' /c'liithol Danish 
sii}>iemary in the east, and the greater 
pait <*f 1‘isthonia then did homage to the 
Danebrog. On May 7th, 122.;. the whole 
of this might\’ <'(litice collajisixl. King 
7 -IK f Waldemar 11 . was tak(*n 
ju isonei- in Fuium b\’ his vassal, 
('oimt Henry of ‘ Schwerin ; 
supremacy Albert ol Holstein 

also fell into the liands of the (it'rmans. 
The harbour ot Liibeck was reopeinal 
and counter intluenccs made themselves 
lelt throughout tlu* ILdtic coasts. Lpon 
his release from imjiri.sonment Waldemar 
again tried the fortune ot war, but by his 
defeat at Boruhdved on July 22nd, 1227. 
the dominion of the Baltic was wrested 
tor ever tiom the Danes. Waldemar 
surrendered Xordalbingia and the South 
Baltic coasts. Northern Ksthonia was 
already conquen'd by the (iermans, and 
its return to the diminished Denmark was 
only due to the intervention of tin* Pope 
in i2jS. 

About tilt; middle ol the tourteenth 
century a struggk' again broke out 
between the (iermans and the Danes tor 
the predominance in the Baltic, and then it 
was that the union of the Wendish towns 
first became the great alliance of the Hansa. 
Under King Eric Menved (1286-1319) 
Denmark’s supremacy had again been 
extended to the southern shores of the 
Baltic, though in a short time it was driven 
back by the German i)rinces. When 
Waldemar,Atterdag ascended the throne 
of Denmark in 1340, her power began to 


rise again. The lost portions of the einpire 
were recovered with, the exception of 
Esthonia, the masters of which were chiefly 
German knights and citizens. Waldemar 
sold this province to the Ttmtonic knights 
in 1346. The main territories of Denmark 
were united and the kingdom recovered 
the })ower which it had foriru'ily possessed 

_ und(*r (iorm the Old, and 

The Famous 1 

E* j appeared a serious menace 

Federation .' i 1 

of Cologne Cornuiiis. In order 

to secure his power perman¬ 
ent ly Waldemar wrested the most valuable 
link from tht^ chain of the Hanseatic towns. 
Wisby, which remained the staple market 
of Novgorod, and whicli for a long time 
rivalled Lulnx k, was suddenly cajdured in 
I3(>i by tin* Danish king, who had a short 
tinu' ])reviously reeovert'd Schonen, with 
the Hanseatic towns ot Hit ten, HalJand, 
and Hlekinge. This event led to a Arm 
alliance' between the' Hansa and the famous 
tederatioii of ('ologiu; in 1367 ; the 
te)wns Irom Flanders to Ksthonia were 
united in a great military confederacy. 
Princes who wvve hostile to Denmark 
joined tlu* League, and the j)roud Walde- 
mai' su(Tiiml)ed to tin* re[K‘ated attacks 
ot the (hnniaiis. He abandoned his 
kingdom, and cominissioned the Danish 
[)arliament io eoiuiude [>eace. The towns 
opened negotiations in T370 at Stralsnnd, 
and secured imj)ortanl commercial and 
political privileges ; tne prince concluded 
negotiations at Stock In )lm in 1371. 

Only now does the Hansa apj)ear as an 
indejicndeiit political power on the Baltic ; 
though internal dissensions decreased its 
cfliciency. y(‘t in its dealings with the 
outer world, under the leadershij) of 
Liibeek it eonstilutc'd a national ])()wer 
which did not colla])se until Poland 
became supreme in the north. At an 
earlier period the Hansa had already 
suffered iniringemeuts of their rights. 
The trading })rivileges of the German 
merchants, the maintenance of which 
c they regarded as their special 

En^lish*^ duty, had been dis])uted upon 
ig- occasion in the north-west and 

OH ibo BaKic j • o 1 ■ j 1 

east ; m Scandinavia the union 
of Kalmar paved the way for a federation 
of native merchants, while the Prussian 
towns liad introduced Scottish .and English 
traders into the Baltic. But the chief 
menace to the powers of the federation 
was the growing force of the Slav nation¬ 
ality. The Teutonic Order in Prussia and 
Livonia had excluded the Russians and 
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East Prussia 
Becomes a 
Polish Fief 


Poles from the Baltic. In 1402 the knights 
bought the New Mark, and thus imix-ded 
Polish access to the* coast of Pomerania ; 
hilt in 1410 the Poles, in alliance with 
Asiatic hordes of Tartars, deli'ated joo 
Prussian knii^dits on the baltletield ol 
Tannenberg, and the teri itorv of the (.Vder 
wowJd have fallen into thcdiandsoi tlu'Polish 
inhabitants of the interior 
had not tlie Livonian master. 
Conrad of Vh’tingliovi'. si^nt 
his marshal to Prussia with 
a strong iorci', which, with the help of (ier- 
man mercenaries, secured the peace ol 
I'horn. h'ifty yt'ai's lattM .in J4b(), m a si'crmd 
pt'ace ol Thorn. \\\‘st Prussia and Danzig 
became Polish, while Last Prussia was 
made a Poli.sli fiel. Tlu* white ('ai^U' 
replaced the black cross, and th(‘ l^ilish 
ilaf4 became importaiil on the Pahic. 

In the yc'ar 1404 the Peti'i shol in Novj^orod 
was d(‘stroyed 1)V Kussia, which had 
lieim nnit(‘d under Ivan 111. I'lie KnsMan 
trad(’rs advanced to tlu* Hanseatic towns 
oj Livonia. Tlu' r<‘sult was jealousy 
betw('en th(‘St* towm.v and the othei 
meinbvrs ol the ledeiation, as tin* l<*rmer 
b.'ij^an to make the inland tiad(‘ a inono- 
I'■ )1\' ol their own. 

h'f)r anothi*!' hall-century the Slavs on 
Ihe Li\'onian coast were held back, but 
w'lthout lorei.ijn help “ the bulwark ol 
('li’islianitN' ” was too waaik to inaki* 
p(Minanent headwaiy a^^aiiist the onslaught 
ironi the (‘ast. Denmark aiul Sweden were 
divided by dissimsion. (iustavns Vasa 
destroyed the union of the vSeandiuavian 
])o\vers, introduced the Keforination into 
Sweden and Finland, and prepared foi- 
the conquest of FIsthonia, which was 
also Protestant, an (uiterprise concluded 
by his son, Kric XIV., in i 5()T. Livonia, 
however, was left to the Poles, who secured 
tlu* whoh* seaboard from Pomerania to 
Danzi;.; after the retirement of Russia; 
about the same time, I5(>2. Courland also 
came under Polish supr(*macy. This])osition 
on the Baltic made Poland the 
principal northern power. With 
strong" bases at Cracow. Danzig, 
and Riga, extending bc'tween 
the Black and the Baltic Seas, Poland 
plaved a consid(*rabl(^ ])art in w^cstern 
history, and attained a measure of 
scii'utitle and artistic reputation, supported 
by her close connection with Rome and 
Italy. Sweden and Russia were unable " 
to make head against this great power. 
The defects of the Polish kingdom, 
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apart from her internal dissensions, wen* 
very well kn^n to her rontemporanes. 
She required i^oct to .secure the dominion 
of the Baltic. In the (‘hvtion capitulations 
a licet was demanded Irom the kings, but 
the ii*alou>\‘ of the I^»lish Slachta, wliii h 
had been long growing. piev('nted the 
imposition ol llu* taxes which would lia\c 
sufficed for so great a task. Adherence • 
to the ('atholic rt'aclion against Prote-~ 
taiitisiii. in addition to the want of a flee-, 
undermined the position of Poland, and in 
the course of one generation this monarch¬ 
ical republic began to totter to its fall. 

\\'h(‘n Ihe great Lnrojiean wars ot 
religion broke out, the Swt‘dish Protesiaiil 
king, (iustavns Adoljihiis II., invad(*d 
Lixonia, lorced Riga to ca])itnlat(* in 
and d(*leah‘d tlu* im])(‘rial power 111 
(iermany in i() ;t. In another generation it 
was difhciilt to coiK'C'ive that any other 
pow(‘r exci‘j)t Swc'deii had jiossessed any 
permanent ))r(*sligt' or intliience in the 
north of the loiilineiit. 

I'he I'sar of Russia. Peter the (ireal, 
advaiK'ed from tlii* (*ast upon the Baltic 
roast. He wislu'd. as he said, to have a I 
least OIK* window through 
which tlu* Russians could look 
out upon Fiirope. Cha.rli‘S XI. 
and ('hark'S .\IL ot Sw(‘dcn ac- 
(a‘k‘ralt*d tlu* fall of their cmjiirt* by tlK'iv 
scltishiK'ss and shijmlity. 'Hk* Northern 
War. whi('h was not inevitable, was badly 
conduded, and (‘luled in tlu* loss ot 
Stettin with jiart of Nearer Ponu- 
rania in 1720. ol Riga with Livonia, and 
of R(wal with TCstlionia (in the j)oace ol 
Nystad, 1721). By his bold foundation ot 
St. Petersburg in 170; upon Swedish 
territory, which had not yc*t been ceded, 
Pett*r the (ireat built a briilge for his nation 
to tlu* west. 

'i he dominion of the Ikiltic which Poland 
and Sweden had attcni])t(‘d to exercist* 
had disajijK'ared after long struggles, and 
w'as nevt‘r secured by l^ussia. It may 
iruk'ed b(‘ said that the small country 
of Dtuimark, through her ]>ossession ol 
the entrance to tlu* Baltic and tlu* 
extent of her maritime cominerce, was a 
greater influence in Baltic navigation 
than the tsar’s kingdom—at any rate, 
until the Sound tolls were removed in 
1857. Since that date, the prepondcranct* 
of naval force in the Baltic has passed 
to Germany. 

Karl Weule 

Joseph Girgensohn 
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